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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


So much new work has been done since the last revised (third) edition of this 
book was published in 1912, that it has been necessary to rewrite several 
chapters and to rearrange much of the subject-matter. The present edition 
is therefore, in some respects, a new treatise. 

The nature of “ oiliness ” and the condition of a lubricated surface are now 
so much more clearly understood, that it is possible to formulate a general 
theory of solid friction. The second and third chapters of the present 
volume are devoted to a discussion of the latest researches on this subject ; 
the general aspects of the problem of lubrication being briefly set out in 
Chapter L, mainly to help the reader to understand the plan which has been 
followed in dealing with it. 

It may be remarked that the results of recent experimental work show 
that the views outlined in earlier editions were sound ; but it is now possible 
to deal with the theory of static friction in a much more satisfactory manner. 

We are indebted to Mr. F. M. Lidstone for having kindly revised and 
amplified the mathematical portion of Chapter IV. on the Viscosity of Liquids. 

Chapter V., on the Theory of Viscous Lubrication, has been revised and new 
matter added, relating principally to the important work of Michell on the 
lubrication of inclined plane surfaces, and the interesting researches of Stanton 
on journal friction. 

Dr. J. S, S. Brame has very kindly revised for us, and practically rewritten, 
the first two sections of Chapter VI. on the Sources, Composition, and Manu- 
facture of Mineral Lubricating Oils, and we are indebted to him for the section 
on Lubricating Oils from Low Temperature Tar, and for many helpful sugges- 
tions in our revision of the divisions A. and B. of this chapter. Dr. F. B. Thole 
has kindly helped us by reading through Section A. IV. on the Properties 
and Composition of Mineral Lubricating Oils. For the information contained 
in Section 0., on Lubricating Greases, and for many suggestions kindly offered, 
we are mainly indebted to Mr. V, P. Eberk. 

Chapters VII. and VHL have been e:xtensively revised and much new 
matter adde4 the standard hietiiods M the testing Of lubricants puMished 
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by the Institution of Petroleum Technologists and the British Engineering 
Standards Association have been included, and the British Standard Method 
for the Determination of Viscosity in Absolute C.O.S. Units by means of tube 
viscometers is set out in the Appcjidix. New sections have been added on 
the Specific Heats of Lubricating Oils, on the Heats of Adsorption of Oils by 
Metal, and on Demulsification Tests. In Chapter VIII. a full account is given 
of Wells’ and Southcombe's “ Germ Process ” for improving mineral lubricating 
oils by dissolving in them small quantities of free fatty acids. The section of 
this chapter on the Resinous and Asphaltic Impurities of Mineral Oils has been 
rewritten, and the principal Oxidation, Coking, and Sludging Tests are given 
in detail. 

Chapter X., on the Frictional Testing of Lubricants and Bearing Metals, has 
been largely rewritten and rearranged, and full ]>articulars are given of the 
latest macliines and methods devised by Deeley, Hardy, Stanton, and Lan- 
chester for measuring the oiliness of lubricants and surfaces. 

In earlier editions of this work the remaining part of the subject has been 
dealt with in two rather long final chapters. The amplification necessitated 
by the revision of these has made it desirable to split them up into six shorter 
chapters, each dealing with a separate subject. In this edition, therefore, 
various types of Lubricators are described in (^hapter XL, Bearing Metals and 
types of Bearing Design are treated in Chapter XIL, and a separate chapter, 
XIII., is devoted to Ball and Roller Bearings. Chapter XIV. contains some 
notes on the Lubrication of Engines and Machines. Lubricating Oil Recovery, 
in which great advances have been made by the invention of centrifugal 
filters and the Hele-Shaw stream-line filter, forms the subject of Chapter XV., 
and a final chapter on the Management of Machinery concludes the volume. 
Our thanks are due to Sir Henry Fowler, K.B.E., for information relating to 
the composition of bearing metals and antifriction alloys used on British and 
other railways. 

We trust that the present volume will be found helpful by those desirous 
of obtaining reliable information on this important subject, and we again 
express our thanks to many correspondents and friends who have kindly 
assisted us in many ways. 

L. ARCHBUTT. 

R. M. DEELEY. 

January 1927. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Although the subject of lubrication and lubricants is by no means unrepre- 
sented in our technical literature, we are not acquainted with any one 
work in which it is adequately treated in the light of our present knowledge, 
from the point of view of the engineer and also of the chemist. Nevertheless, 
it was not without considerable hesitation that we accepted the invitation of 
the publishers to write a treatise on the subject. 

So much still remains to be learned, relating to the chemical constitution 
and physical properties of lubricants, and also regarding the manner in which 
they act, under certain circumstances, in reducing friction, that we cannot 
claim to have produced a complete treatise. We trust, however, that our 
work, though necessarily incomplete in many respects, will prove of value to 
the engineer, the chemist, and the manufacturer. 

Being the joint production of a chemist and an engineer, the responsibility 
for the chemical and mechanical sections of the work must necessarily rest 
mainly upon one or other of the authors ; the purely physical sections are, 
however, to a large extent of joint authorship. Our object has been to, as far 
as possible, make each section complete in itself. In the first four chapters, 
friction, the viscosity of liquids, and lubrication are treated mainly from a 
theoretical point of view ; in the five succeeding chapters, the nature, pro- 
perties, and testing of lubricants are dealt with ; and the two final chapters 
are devoted to a description and discussion of the practical application of lubri- 
cants to machinery for the purpose of reducing friction and wear. In the last 
chapter, which has been written chiefly for engineers in charge of machinery, 
many points are again briefly discussed which have already been more fully 
treated in earlier portions of the work. 

The descriptions of oil-testing machines in the chapter on the mechanical 
testing of lubricants are based almost entirely on published information ; but, 
in the instructions for their manipulation, an endeavour has been made to 
state the conditions under which tests may be made for “ oiliness ’’ or for 
viscosity, much that has been written on the subject being unsound, owing 
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to a want of knowledge concerning the conditions under which these two 
properties of lubricants are of active value. 

For the theory of viscous lubrication we are indebted, firstly, to the experi- 
mental work carried out for the Institution of Mechanical Engineers by Mr. 
Beauchamp Tower, and secondly, to the theoretical explanation of Mr. Tower’s 
results communicated to the Royal Society by Professor Osborne Reynolds, 
F.R.S. Without losing sight of the valuable work done by other investigators, 
amongst whom should be mentioned Professors Thurston and Goodman, also 
Mr. Veitch Wilson, wdio, as a manufacturer, has laboured for so many years to 
spread a correct knowledge of the nature and properties of lubricants among 
users, it is not too much to say that the work done by Mr. Beauchamp Tower 
and Professor Osborne Reynolds has been mainly instrumental in leading to 
the adoption of scientific methods of lubrication, and has enabled the part 
played by the viscosity of the lubricant to be clearly stated. An equally 
complete treatment of the theory of oilineas or greasiness is at present im- 
possible ; but the bearing upon this important branch of the subject of the 
investigations on the stability and thickness of liquid films carried out by 
Professors Reinold and Rucker has been called attention to. Lord Rayleigh’s 
contributions to the theory of superficial force.s have also enabled us to show 
the important part played by superficial tension. 

The adoption of more correct ideas concerning the theory of lubrication, 
and the demand for machines of greater efficiency and power, have led to very 
rapid improvements in the designs of bearings and in the methods of applying 
lubricants. Since we undertook to write this work, great progress has been 
made in this direction. Every endeavour has been made to give the latest 
practical information, and we trust that, in giving prominence to new designs, 
we shall not be regarded as having passed over with undue haste older 
methods and principles which still commend themselves to many practical 
engineers. 

Owing to the advances made during recent years in the manufacture and 
refitting, as well as in the methods of application and testing of lubricants, it 
is too much to expect that the information which we have sought to convey is, 
in all respects, up to date. We shall, therefore, gratefully welcome any sug- 
gestions on the part of our readers which may enable us in a future edition to 
remedy defects and supply omissions. 

References are given throughout the text to the chief literary sources 
whence we have derived information. In the case of chemical and physical 
papers appearing in foreign periodicals, we have referred chiefly to the valuable 
abstracts published by the Society of Chemical Industry and the Society of 
Public Analysts. The tables of chemical and physical constants of oils, etc., 
have been compiled mainly from the data collected by Dr. Lewkowitsch for his 
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IX 


standard treatise on the analysis of oils, partly from results accumulated in 
our own experience. The Engineer has also been freely quoted. 

Our best thanks are due to Mr. 0. E. Wolff, B.Sc., for assistance in some of 
the mathematical portions of the work ; to Mr. T. H. Adams for assisting in 
the experimental work ; and to Messrs. H. K. Haigh, J. F. Ingleby, H. Jessop, 
Colin R. Strong, R. Weatherburn, and others, to whom we are indebted for 
information, suggestions, or assistance in other ways. 

L. ARCHBUTT. 

R. M DEELEY. 

Dkiiby, September 1899 
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MEANING OF THE SYMBOLS EMPLOYED 
IN THIS WOKK. 


A. — Area. 

a and 1. — Dimension in the direction of motion. 

h. — Dimension at right angles to direction of motion, 
c. — A constant. 

F. — Total resistance. 

f. — Resistance per unit of area. 

g. — Acceleration due to gravity. 

H. — Un it of heat. 

h. — Head of liquid, 
k. — A constant, 

N. — Revolutions per minute. 

P. — Total jyressure. 

p. — Pressure on unit area. 

T. — Force of tension or compression, 
r. — Radius or distance from a centre line. 

r^. — Radius of a tube or cylinder, or half the distance separating two plants, 
t. — Time. 

V. — Volume. 

V. — Velocity. 
t/’j . — Maximum velocity. 
f . — Mean velocity. 

W. and w. — Weight or load. 

77 . — Viscosity. 

fi. — Static coefficient of friction. 

Pi. — Kinetic coefficient of friction. 

71. — Ratio of circumference to radius. 

T. — Thickness. 


d and q. — R elative dertsity. 

a. — Value analogous to density. 
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LUBRICATION AND I.UBRIOANTS. 


(MAPTEB 1. 

THE PROBLEM OF LUBRICATION. 

The object of lubrication is the reduction of friction, and in order that the 
problem of lubrication may be understood, it is necessary clearly to dis- 
tinguish between the friction that occurs wlnm two solid surfaces are in actual 
contact (solid friction), and when they arc entirely se])arated by a viscoms 
liquid film (fluid friction). Lubrication, both in theory and ])ractice, has, 
in fact, to In* considered from two entirely difierent standpoints, according 
to whether solid fri(;tion or fluid friction is being dealt with. 

The word “ lubrication ” is derived from the Latin hihricus, slippery, a 
liquid or soft solid being regarded as a lubricant, when its presence on a surface 
renders the latter more slippery than when the surface is quite clean. Even 
in very early times (before the invention of complex, high-speed, modern 
machines), devices such as wheel axles, mill gearing, etc., were lubricated 
with substances which were found to make the surfaces more slippery, and 
which prevented the bearings from suffering undue heating and wear. Indeed, 
lubrication under the conditions of solid friction has been jiractised from time 
immemorial, but lias been less carefully studied (until quite recently) than have 
the more modern methods of viscous film lubrication. In fact, it is only within 
the last few years that our knowledge of the structure and pro])crties of matter 
has become sufficiently detailed for even tentative theories of solid friction 
to be propounded, and mutdi of the ex])crimental work bearing upon the sub- 
ject has been carried out since the third edition of this work was published 
in 1912. 

By means of electro-magnetic waves of very short length, known as X-rays, 
Sir William Bragg and his son have determined the arrangement of the atoms 
in the molecule and the orientation of the molecules in the solid of a large 
number of substances. Based partly upon such researches, much work has 
been done to elucidate the structure and properties of thin (adsorbed) films of 
matter, which adhere to solid surfaces and often increase the slipperiness of 
their surfaces. Among those who have worked at this subject may be men- 
tioned the American chemists, G. N. Lewis, Irving Langmuir, and W. D. 
Harkins, the results of their work being recorded in papers on surface tension, 
cohesion, capillarity, adsorption, etc., Langmuir especially, in a series of 
papers, having developed a chemical theory of surface phenomena which has 
thrown much light on lubrication problems. 
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LUBEICATION AND LUBRICANTS. 


R. M. Deelcy ^ has advanced the theory that “ oiliness/' the property which 
makes a li(pid a lubricant; is due to the chemical union of the molecules of the 
lubricating liquid with the atoms or molecules of the solid surface, and has 
invented the machine described in Chapter X., by which the oiliness of a liquid 
or soft solid may be measured. 

During the last seven years the friction between lubricated surfaces has 
been studied by Sir William B. Hardy and Miss Ida Doubleday, who have 
measured the relative lubricating values of a number of pure chemical sub- 
stances under controll(‘d conditions. The exj)eriinent8 carried out by these 
investigators are of extreme interest and value, and an account of them will 
be found in Chapter 111. In Clia])ter 11. the nature of adsorbed films on solids 
and liquids is considered, and in Chapter 111. the friction phenomena between 
such surfaces are discussed. 

Experiments by Hardy and Doubleday have shown that when a clean surface 
of bismuth .slides against another clean surfai e of bismuth the friction E is 
proportional to the load W, the value F/ W being always the same for the same 
substance at the moment vslidiiig commences, except with very small loads. 
Tliis is called the static coefficient of friction y or the threshold friction. The 
magnitude of this coefficient is different for eacli element, the change being 
probably a periodic one with increasing atomic weight. 

The film formed by a lubricant on a solid surface has a frictional value 
which depends jiartly U])on the chemical nature of the solid and ])artly upon 
the chemical natur(^ of the lubricant, the frictional results of the solid and the 
adsorbed film upon it lieing cumulative. ( 'ailing the slij)perine8s of solids 

unctuousness " and the lubricating value of adsorbed films ‘‘ oiliness/’ the 
actual efficiency of a bearing can be said to be ])artly due to unctuousneas and 
partly to oiliness. 

The lubrication of modern machinery, the bearings of which have to carry 
heavy loads and the contact surfaces of which have high relative velocities, 
could not be adequately accompli. shed by the older methods. It was soon found 
that when the lubricant was supjdied abundantly and continuously, much 
smaller frictional losses resulted than had hitherto been obtained with less 
generous supplies of oil. 

The classical friction experiments ’’ made by Beauchamp Tower for the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1883 and 1884:,^ and the mathematical 
investigation of his results by Osborne Reynolds,® established the fact that a 
well-lubricated journal or shaft, rotating at a fair speed, becomes automatically ^ 
separated from its bearing by a film of liquid oil, which is under pressure, and 
that the frictional resistance is then entirely due to the viscosity of the oil. 
The mathematical theory has been further developed by Sommerfeld, A. G. M. 
Michell, Harrison, and Stanton ; Michell’s work having special reference to 
flat surfaces, such as thrust bearings. All bearings are now designed in 
accordance with Reynolds' theory, so as to ensure, as far as possible, that the 
surfaces do not touch when running, and that a film of liquid oil is maintained 
between them. In Chapter IV. of this book ,the theory of fluid friction is dis- 
cussed, the theory of lubrication under conditions of fluid friction being dealt 
with in Chapter V. Liquid film or viscous lubrication, as this type may be 
termed, depends entirely upon the viscosity of the oil, and as mineral oils 
of suitable viscosity are as efficient lubricants under these conditions as animal 

1 Memorandum to the Lubricants and Lubrication Inquiry Committee, 5th December 1918, 
and “Oiliness and Lubrication,” a paper nmd before the Physical Society, 28th November 1919. 

* Proo, Inat, Mech Eng.y 1883, p, 632; 1884, p. 29; 1885, p. 58; 1888, p. 173; 1891, 

p. 111. 

» Phil, Trana,, 1886, p. 157. 
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or vegetable oils, are sufficiently abundant to supply modern requirements, 
and are the more inert chemically as well as being cheaper, they are very 
widely used. 

In the first edition of this booh, issued in 1899, it was pointed out that 
although the results obtained by Tower in his experiments with ])erfectly 
lubri(^ated journals were proved by Osborne Reynolds to be entirely due to the 
viscosity of the oil, it was well-known to engineers that when the supply of oil 
was insufficient, or the conditions of load, speed, etc., were unfavourable to the 
formation of the liquid oil film (in other words, when the oily solid surfaces came 
into close contact and rubbed against each other), lubrication de])ended upon 
some property of the lubricant other than viscosity, and in default of a better 
term we used the term oiliness ” to designate this property. 

The general experience of engineers has been confirmed by F. W. Lan- 
ch ester, ^ who states as his experience, when in charge of the testing of gas engines, 
that if a new bearing ran hot when On test with a mineral oil lubricant, the 
substitution of (‘astor oil for the mineral oil could be depended upon to remove 
the trouble. Mr. Lanchester also found, in experimenting with his worm-gear 
dynamometer, that the lubricating properties of an oil for worm gear, in which 
very high ])ressurcs are developed and there is much solid friidion, depended 
more upon the nature of the oil than upon its viscosity — m fact,.twQ„ oils of 
the same viscosity often gave entirely different frictional readings, owing to the 
superior “ oiliness ” of one oil over the other. 

These observations have been confirmed and extended by experiments 
made at the National Physic^al Laboratory with the Lanchester machine,^ 
in which a series of mineral oils of widely different viscosities were compared 
with rape, trotter, sperm, and (‘astor oils. All the mineral oils tested gave 
higher frictional resistances than the animal and vegetable oils, and showed 
a tendency to lose their lubricating value when the temperature of the oil 
-rose above a certain figure. No such tendency was shown when the animal 
and vegetable oils were used as lubri(‘ants. The particular interest of these 
experiments lies in the remarkable difference in behaviour between the 
mineral oils and the fatty oils, and the absence of any clear connection between 
the lubricating value and the viscosity of the oils tested. At the pressures used 
in these t(?sts, the viscosity of castor oil was about six times as great as that 
of the trotter oil at the same temp(jrature, and yet the frictional resistances 
were very nearly the same. The reduction of friction must, therefore, have 
been due to some property of the lubricating oil other than viscosity, and the 
results confirm the view that this' property is ])osscssed in greater degree by 
animal and vegetable oils than by mineral oils. This is the property which has 
come to be designated by the term “ oiliness.” 

In many cases it is impossible to so design bearings that they shall auto- 
matically maintain a thick film of oil between the rubbing surfaces. When 
such is the case, and it is very necessary to reduce friction and wear to a mini- 
mum, oil is forced into the bearings under pressure by means of a pump con- 
tinuously operated by the machine, and a thick oil film is thereby maintained 
between the surfaces. This device is being used more and more as time goes 
on. The moving parts of motor vehicles and aircraft engines are generally 
lubricated in this manner. 

In cases where bearings have to run long distances without attention, 
ball bearings or roller bearings are now largely used. The balls, rollers, and 
races of such bearings will run very satisfactorily with adsorbed film lubrication 
only, as the contact is almost wholly rolling contact. It appears from the fore- 

^ BifiousBion on Lubrication, Pfcc, Physical Society of London, xxxii. (1919), p. IS. 

■ Beport of the Lvbricants and Lubrication Inquiry Committee, 1920, 
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going that two entirely different conditions liavc to bo considered in connection 
with the problem of lubric^ation, viz. : (1) the condition in which the solid 
surfaces, covered by an adsorbed film, come into close contact and rub against 
one another, and (2) the condition in which the solid surfaces become com- 
pletely separated by a film of liquid oil which forces itself between them. In 
the first condition which may be termed solid film or boundary lubrication,” 
the efficiency depends upon the oiliness of the lubricant and the unctuousness 
of the solid, not upon the viscosity. In the second condition, which may be 
termed ‘‘ liquid film or viscous lubrication,” the friction depends wholly upon 
the viscosity of the oil. In boundary lubrication, i.c. in lubrication under the 
peculiar molecular condilions which exist close to and in contact with the 
boundary friction surfaces, the lubricating film, tliougli excessively thin and 
behaving as a solid, may be several molecules in thickness, as will be shown 
when the subject is discussed in detail in (ffuipters 11. and III. 

Between surfac<‘s lubricated by a liquid film the coeffic ient of friction F/W 
is often as low as 0 002 to 0*004, but betvvecm adsorbed solid films in rubbing 
contact it is very much higher, say O-J or even 0-30, according to the nature of 
the solids and liquids used. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THIN FILMS AND SURFACE FORCES. 


Oiliness and Unctuosity. It has been stated in Cha 2 )ter 1. that although 
' Osborne Reynolds juoved that the results obtained I)y Reaueham|) Tower with 
pro 2 )erly lubrieatod journals were entirely due to the viscosity of the oils 
employed, it has always been known by engineers that when the sujijdy of oil 
is insufficient, and when the relative velocities of the moving surfaces in c'ontact 
are very slow, or the load excessive, lubrication de2)ends on other less generally 
understood properties of the lubricating substance. A liquid may, in fact, hav(', 
the required vis('osity to keep tlie surfaces a])art during normal conditions of 
running, but may fail to lubricate properly under other conditions. J. Veitch 
Wilson, for example, stated, many years ago, that body or viscosity is not the 
only quality by which the antifrictional value of an oil is determined, and that 
the differentiating ]jrinci])le must be attributed to some other jiro^jerty. This 
other jiroperty, which, when it is markedly ])resent, mak(‘S a liquid a good 
lubricant, is now known as oiliness.*’ 

To lubricate any kind of bearing, the liquids or soft solids used must give 
small frictional resistances when the surfaces are in relative motion avd in 
contaH; for this indicates that the ])articular kinds of surfaces which are 
merely wetted with them will slide more freely and easily over each other 
than they would if they were clean. R. M. Deel<*y, wffio made a large 
number of exjjeriments to ascertain the fonjes required to cause lubricated sur- 
faces to slip, found that the for(‘.c varied not only with the lubricant, but also 
jAvith the metals in opposition, and concluded that oiliness is rather an effect 
j produced by the lubricant upon the surfaces, than a jiroperty of the lubricant as 
'i^a liquid. Deeley ^ remarks that the unsaturated molecules of the lubricant 
seem to attach themselves to the molecules of the metals they w^et and form 
skins capable of preventing the free molecules of opposing metallic surfaces 
from adhering. If such be the case, it is reasonable to suppose that the friction 
coefficient between such metallic skins would vary with the metals as well as 
with the nature of the oils.” When this was WTitteii, the writer was not 
acquainted with the work of Irving Langmuir on surface tension and thin 
films, work which throws a flood of light upon the whole question and makes 
it necessary to adopt a chemical theory of surface tension and other phenomena, 
rather than the classical theory, which regards these as being purely physical 
in their nature. Lubrication is now seen to be effected by the chemical action 
of various substances upon surfaces, and therefore dependent for its explanation 
upon a study of surface forces and adsorbed films. 

The friction between solids also varies with the chemical nature of the 
substance, each solid giving a frictional resistance which is peculiar to it. 

^ Preliminary report communicated to the Lubricants and Lubrication Committee of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research on 5th December 1918, and published in 
The Engineer for 21st January 1921. Also “ Oiliness and Lubrication,” Phys, Soc. of London^ 
xxxii. (1919), 1S~11S. 
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This property of solids is called unctuousness or unctuosity. An adsorbed film 
of any lubricant gives a friction coefficient which depends not only upon its 
own chemical nature, but also upon the chemical nature of the solid to which 
it adheres chemically, and it would appear that in all cases the more unctuous 
the solid and the more oily the lubricant the smaller is the coefficient of 
static friction. 

Chemical Nature of Adsorption. — As long as surface energy was regarded as 
being merely a physical phenomenon, little advance was made in the theory 
of the subject, for, generally sjieaking, the forces between molecules have been 
considered to be radial forces whi(‘h vary solely as a function of the distance 
between them ; but when the forces are regarded as being of a chemical nature 
many obscure jihenomeiia arc easily exjilained. Irving Langmuir ^ in one of liis 
very imjKirtant papers, '' (hi tin* Fundamental Properties of Solids and Liquids,’* 
remarks that '' W hen the chemist does consider the forces acting between 
atoms or molecules, he does not look upon these as forces of attraction between 
the centres of the molecules, but he thinks rather of the 8])ecific nature of the 
atoms forming the molecules and the manner in wdii(‘h these atoms are alr«*ady 
combined with each other. He thinks of the molecules as complex striu^turcs, 
the different portions of which can act entirely differently towards any given 
reagent. Furthermore, he considers that font's involved in chemical changes 
have a range of action which is usually much less than the diameter of a mole- 
cule and perhaps even less than that of an atom.” He further remarks,^ that 
'‘"All the interatomic and intermolecular forces involved in the structure of 
matter are chemical forces ; that is, they are of the same nature as the forces 
that the chemist has lieen studying in the past. In general, these fonjes arc of 
two kinds : those represented by primary and those represented by secondary 
valence.” In a paper on the “ Mechanism of the Surface Phenomena of Flota- 
tion,” read before the Faraday Bociety in 1919,® Langmuir refers to his work on 
high vacuum phenomena, especially the effects produced when various metals are 
heated in gases at very low pressures. He says : '' It was frequently found that 
adsorbed films of extraordinary stability were formed on the surface of the 
metal. The evidence from a large number of such exyieriments indicated clearly 
that these stable films consisted of a single layer of atoms chemically combined 
to the underlying atoms of the solid. The adsorbed atoms were chemically 
saturated, but the atoms in the surface of the metal were not saturated by 
their combination with the adsorbed atoms, and therefore remained firmly 
held by the next underlying layer of metal atoms. This viewpoint was based 
to a large extent on the work of the Braggs on crystal structure.” Recent work 
has shown that the oriented molecules forming the surface film on a solid 
affect the molecules of the liquid further from the surface, and thus produce 
adsorbed films more than one molecule thick. Langmuir further remarks : — 

“ The atoms in the very stable films referred to are clearly held to the 
surface by direct chemical union of the primary valence type, like that 
holding oxygen to carbon in carbon dioxide. Further investigation showed 
that in some cases of adsorption, such as that of nitrogen or argon by charcoal, 
etc., the forces involved, although no less chemical than the otliers, were of the 
type represented by secondary valence, such as that holding water of crystal- 
lisation or ammonia in complex ammonia derivatives. 

“ A further extension of this theory led to the view that no fundamental 
distinctions should be drawn between the so-called physical phenomena and 
these recognised as chemical. Thus condensation of vapours, crystallisation, 

^ Jour. Atmr. Ghem. Soc.^ xxxix. (1917), i>. 1852. 

* Ibid., p. 1853. 

® Faraday 8oc. Trans., xv. part iii. (1920), p. 62. 
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surface tension, adsorption, etc., are manifestations of forces of the same kind 
as tliose involved in the formation of chemical compounds.'’ 

In a paper on the Relation between Viscosity and the Chemical Constitu- 
tion of Lubricating Oils,” read before the Institution of Petroleum Techno- 
logists in 1918, Dunstan and Thole ^ remark: “ In recent years, the progress 
of organic chemistry has largely been due to the realisation that unsaturation, 
or the possession of residual affinity, plays an all-important part in the 
reactivity and the very personality of a compound. Colour, odour, taste, 
physiological activity, and, in a word, all the characteristic properties of 
bodies are influenced by this condition. It appears now that we may add 
lubricating ability to the already long list of effects proceeding from this one 
prime cause.” 

Many oils which arc adsorbed by solid surfaces also spread over the surfaces 
of water, mercury, etc., and greatly modify their surface prox>erties. Surface 
tension phenomena have been much studied of recent years, and it has been 
found possible to apj)ly much of the information gained by the examination of 
liquid films to the elucidation of the conditions obtaining in adsorbed films 
on solid surfaces as well as on liquid ones. Indeed, a ]>ro])er understanding of 
the nature of adsorbed lubricating films and their lubricating value can only 
be obtained from a study of the phenomena presented by films on liquids. 

The investigations of Langmuir and of Harkins have made it quite clear 
that the molecules of a liquid do not behave as spheres, but as rings, chains, etc., 
which have one or more unsaturated chemical aflinitios (stray fields) of various 
strengths located at the ends or other parts of the chains, the corners of the 
rings, etc-. Thus when the molecules of any particular liquid are brought into 
contact with water, whether they dissolve or not depends u})on whether the 
attraction of the molecules for each other is greater than for the water, and the 
orientation of the molecules on the water surface depends u})on which portion 
of the molecule has the greatest affinity for the water. Such being the case, 
it cannot be stated with accuracy that the adsorbed film behaves towards the 
solid or liquid upon which it rests merely as would be indicated by their 
respective surface tensions. 

Adsorbed Films on Liquids.- When a drop of lubricating or other oil is 
placed upon a clean surface of water of moderate area, one or both of two things 
may result, namely, the spreading, from the drop, of an invisible film which 
covers the whole surface, or the spreading of the droj) itself by actual flattening 
oyer the whole surface. The formation of the invisible film has been called, by 
Sir William Hardy, primary spreading,” whilst the flattening out of the drop 
he terms “ secondary sjueading.” ^ In the latter case, if the quantity of oil 
placed upon the water be not too great, the liquid may draw itself up into 
patterns surrounding clear spaces which are covered by primary invisible 
films. 

A. Marcelin ^ showed that when a very small quantity of an oil, such as 
olive oil, is placed upon a large clean surface of water, the oil s])read8 rapidly 
upon the water surface until a definite area has been covered, and then the oil 
shows little or no tendency to spread further. This is a primary film in a 
stretched condition. The surrounding water has a surface tension much greater 
than that of the normal primary film of oil ; but the stretched primary film on water 
has the same surface tension as water. Miss Pockels ® showed that very small 

1 Jour. Inst. Pet. Tech., iv. (1918), pp. 191-228. 

® Jour. Amer. Ghem. Soc., xxxix. (1917), pp. 354 and 541. 

® Hardy and Doubleday, Proc. Boy. 8oc., A, c. (1921-22), p. 573. 

* “ Minimum Thickness of Oil Films on Water,” Ann. Phi/s., i. (1914), p. 19. 

* Nature, xliii. (1891), p. 437. 
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amounts of oil on the surface of water produce films which have the same 
surface tension as the stirrounding water, but that the surface tension begins to 
decrease when the amount of oil produces a film just greater than is necessary 
to cover the whole water surf ac^e. F urtlier additions of oil result in the covering 
of the whole surface, and a lowering of the surface tension occurs as additions 
of oil are made until the tension proper to the oil film is reached. 

On chemically clean water it must not be supi)osed that the surface differs, 
other than in a possible difference in the arrangement of the molecules, from 
the water beneath. In the interior, a molecule is attracted by other surround- 
ing molecules in accordance with its chemical aflinities. Indeed, in a liquid 
we must su]ipose that a large juoportion of the molecules, at any given time, 
are chemically bound to each other, whilst others are free, a constant inter- 
change between the bound and free conditions occurring. However, in the case 
of a liquid when a bond is broken, due to heat vibration or other causes, the 
same bond is not necessarily made again, especially if the liquid be subjected 
to stress, and it is to this tJiat the mass owes its viscosity. When the bonds that 
break are renijadc as lief ore, even under stress, then the substance is a solid. 

At the surface, when in (‘ontact with a gas or immiscible liquid, the 
attraction outwards is more or less lacking, and the molecules tend to be 
pulled inwards, and so decrease the surface area. However, for many pur- 
poses, the effect may conveniently be regarded as producing a surface tension. 
N. K. Adam^ has recently discussed this subject. 

Films on liquids may bo either in the solid or liquid state, the two forms 
behaving quite differently. Langmuir studied both solid and liquid films. 
In the case of ])almitic acid, which is a solid, wlnui the maximum area of the 
monomolecular film on water is much reduced, all dust ])articlcs in the film 
become fixed in their relative ])ositions, the film becomes solid and, with further 
reduction in area by jiressure, begins to crumple, and a peculiar apjiearancc 
(strain lines) is often observed on the surface. This phenomenon may be seen 
on a pool of water when the surface film of foreign matter is blown against 
the side by the wind. Liquid primaiy films, on the other hand, such as cetyl 
alcohol, wliich is ordinarily a solid, and oleic acid, preserve their mobility even 
when allowed to contract to very small fractions of their maximum areas on 
a water surface. 

After a solid film has been crumpled up, it will not expand again on releas- 
ing the pressure. Liquid films spread out again, but often with marked 
hysteresis effects. In solid films, the molecules adhere to each other as they 
do in a solid body, and form a rigid structure adhering to the water surface ; 
but in the case of liquid films, individual molecules are shot out as the film 
contracts, and it becomes more than one molecule thick in places, or all over 
if the decrease of area be sufficient. 

Solid monomolecular films do not show a measurable surfac-e tension, any 
more than do solid masses ; for, as Adam points out, they offer resistance to 
compression. However, as already stated, it often occurs that a film of small 
area, resting upon a water surface, is stretched by the surface tension of the 
surrounding water surface, and in this stretched condition the molecules 
become mobile and the film behaves as a liquid one does. 

Although Devaux, Eayleigh, Miss Pockels, and many others, had studied 
surface tension phenomena, the first detailed experiments on the behaviour of 
liquid and solid films with change of area were made by Irving Langmuiri^ 
described in his paper on “ The Constitution and Fundamental Properties of 
Solids and Liquids,’’ with an apparatus therein illustrated. These and other 

1 Nature, cxv. (1925), pp. 612-513. 

2 Jour, Amer, Ghent, Soc., xxxix. (1917), p. 1869. 
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experiments were repeated by N. K. Adam ^ with a similar apparatus im- 
proved in some details. With this apparatus, Adam obtained results showing 
more clearly the phenomena accomiianying the expansion and contraction of 
adsorbed films on water. 

Although the credit for the elucidation of the molecular structure of thin 
films mainly belongs to Langmuir, we shall illustrate the apparatus used by 
N. K. Adam when we come to deal with apparatus for determining surface 
tension values. 

In Miss J^ockels’ and in the late Lord Rayleigli’s experiments, a very small 
amount of oil was placed on a water surface contained in a long, narrow trough. 
TJic oil was ])revent('d from sjircadirig ov(‘r the whole surface by barriers con- 
sisting of strips of glass placed across the tray and resting on the edges. By 
sliding these barriers along the tray, 
the area of water over which the given 
quantity of oil may spread could ])e 
varied at will. Rayleigh measured 
the surface tension of tlie c-ojitamin- 
ated water between the barriers by 
Wilhelmey’s method, which will be 
presently dest‘ribed. As the thickness 
and area of the oil film was varied by 
shifting the position of one of the 
barriers, the surface tension ebanged. 

The nature of the change in the 
surface tension of ])almitic a<‘id, 
obtained by Adam, ^ is shown in fig. 1. 

Here the ordinates are dynes jier centi- 
metre. The experiments were made 
at 20"^ (\, at which temperature the 
surface tension of water is 72*8 dynes 
per cm. The areas per molecule are 
expressed in^ terms of the unit 
sq. cm. (Angstrom units—A.U.). 

Adam makes the ordinates comiircs* 
sions in dynes per cm., the pull of the 
clean water surface at the end of the 
trough being ignored for convenience. 

When the area of the trough in which the experiment is made is reduced 
so that the surface tension begins to decrease at the point Q, motes on the film- 
covered surface cease to be blown about by the air blast, denoting that the 
film has assumed the solid form. Solidification usually occurred on neutral 
solutions at Q, and on acid solutions at or soon after the steep part of the curve 
was reached. Below 11, where solid films begin to crumple and liquid films 
to contract without further decrease of surface tension, the films are one mole- 
cule in thickness, and show little signs of hysteresis. 

Both curves 1. and 11. (fig. 1 ) are for palmitic acid. The curve IT. is obtained 
when the water has rested in the trough for about five days before the experi- 
ment is made. The molecular chains pack themselves closely and very 
quickly ; but with fresh distilled water curve 1. is obtained, the molecules pack- 
ing themselves much more slowly. Only the fatty acids show this phenomenon, 
and the solution must be near a hydrogen ion concentration of Ph®. Whether 
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« Ibid.y A, ci. (1922), p. 457. 
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this difference is due to the molecules of the water which has been still for 
some time having oriented themselves in some manner which affected the 
film is not certain. The experiments on })almitic acid were made at tempera- 
tures between 10° and 20° C., no measurable change in the curves occurring 
over this range, as plotted by Adam's method. 

In the case of myristic acid, the curve changes from the form shown in 
curve I. to that of curve II. (fig. 2), with rise of temperature. The curves for 
this substance arc shown for a number of temperatures. Adam calls such 
films “ expanded films.” The condition of the palmitic acid film II. (fig. 1) is 
the condensed form, the substance being either in the liquid or solid condition. 
At a certain ttunperature the films expand markedly along the surface, the 
actual amount of expansion with rise of temperature depending both on the 
nature of the substance forming the film and on the composition of the solution. 



Fig. 2. 


The curves in fig. 2 are stated in terms of surface tension, the curves given 
by Adam having been altered in accordance with the fall of surface tension 
with rise of temperature. Water at 20° C. is taken as 72-8 dynes per cm., and 
the decrease of surface tension with fall of tcmperaturc~0*141 dynes per cm. 
per degree Centigrade. 

Devaux ^ determined the areas dominated by the molecules of mono- 
molecular films from weighed amounts of oil. To do this he prepared a dilute 
solution (1 : 1000) of the oil in pure benzene and placed one or two drops of this 
solution upon the surface of the water. The benzene evaporated and left 
the oil on the surface, covering a measurable area. Knowing the volume of the 
oil added in this manner and the area covered by it, the thickness of the film 
was readily calculated. The accuracy of this method is based upon the 
assumption that the film has the same density as the oil in bulk. 

There must be some uncertainty as to the significance of these molecular 
areas, for they are the areas dominated by both the molecules in the film and 

1 Bevaux published a large number of papers between 1913 and 1914. A review of his 
work up to 1913 was published in the Jnnual Beport of Smithsonian Inst, 1913, p. 261, 
Sub. papers are Soc, franc, phys., Iv. (1914), p. 3, and Ivii, (1914), p. 3, 
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the molecules of the liquid upon which they rest. The significance of this will 
be seen when we come to deal with lubricating films in Chapter 111. 

Benzene molecules (CgHg) have been found to arrange themselves so that 
the rings lie flat on the surface of the liquid, since the fiat sides of these rings 
are the least active portions of the molecules. Kckule’s ring-formula, showing 
the arrangement of the carbon and hydrogen atoms, has been very generally 
accepted. Sir William Bragg ^ has studied the structure of organic crystals 
by X-ray methods, and concludes that in naphthalene (CjoBg) the structure 
is as shown in fig. 3. Here the molecules 


retain their identity in tlui solid ; but the 
carbon atoms arc not all in the same ])lane, as 
Kckule supposed. It is certain, therefore, 
that ljangmuir\s suggestion that the benzene 
molecules do rest flat on the water surface 
when they form a monomoleciilar layer is 
correct. If an active group, such as OH, is 
substituted for one of the hydrogen atoms in 
the benzene ring, forming phenol or carbolic 
acid, this group is drawn into the body of the 
liquid, tilting the benzene ring up on edge ; 
but when two such activ(* groups replace 
hydrogen atoms on opposite sides of the ring, 
then the whole moh'cule lies flat on the water. 

It is natural to assume that the reason for 



the spreading of an oil upon water is that 
there is an attraction between certain atoms 
or atomic groups in the molecuh^s of the oil 
and the water. If the molecule as a whole 
should have an attraction for the water greater 
than it has for itself, then the oil would be 
soluble in the water ; but in cases when one 
atomic group of the oil molecuile has an attrac- 
tion for the water, and the other jiortions of 
the molecule attract ea(‘h other more jiower- 
fully than they attract water, then the oil 
spreads over the water as a film, the more 
active group being immersed and the less 
active group forming the external surface of 



the layer. Langmuir ^ remarks : 

'' Acetic acid is readily soluble in water 
because the COOH group has a strong second- 
ary valence by which it combines with water. 
Oleic acid is not soluble, because the affinity 
of the hydrocarbon chains for water is less than 


Fio. 3. — Arrangement of Atoms 
in the Naphthalene Molecule 
(CioHb). Dotted atoms show 
nature of bonding to atoms of 
adjacent molecules. 


their affinity for each other. When oleic acid is placed on water the acid 
sj)reads upon the water because by so doing the COOH can dissolve in the water 
without separating the hydrocarbon chains from each other.” 

In another paper ^ Langmuir says : The same theory has been applied to 
surface tension phenomena in general. According to this theory, the molecules 
of organic liquids arrange themselves in the surface layer in such a way that 


1 Nature, cx. (1922), p. 117. 

* Jour, Amer, Ckem, Soc,, xxxix. (1917), p. 1850. 

• “The Mechanism of the Surface Phenomena of Flotation,” Trans, of the Faraday Soc,, 
XV. (1920), p. 65. 
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their active portions are drawn inwards, leaving tlni least active portion of the 
* molecule to form tlie surface. Surface tension is a measure of the potential 
of the stray field extending out from the surface layer of atoms. The mole- 
cules of the surface layer arrange themselves so that this potential energy is 
a jiiinimum. The surface energy of a liquid is thus not a property of the 
molecule as a whole, but depends only on the least active 'portions of the wolecuUs 
and on the manner in which these are able to arrange themselves in the 
surface layer.*’ 

Langmuir also deals with the surface conditions of liquids which result 
when solution takes place. Jle^ remarks: “In moderately concentrated 
solutions of all substances which strongly de})ress the surface tension, the 
surface consists of a layer, onr molecule deep, of the dissolved substance, and 
there is never a transition layer in which the concentration varies pio- 
gressively as we go further from the surface into the solution.'’ It is certain, 
however, that some surface films are more than oue molecule deep, especially 
when they are on solids. 

When oleic acid is placed on water, the carboxyl groups dissolve in the 
liquid ; that is, they combine with water chemically (by secondary valence). 
The long hydroc.arbon chains have too much attraction for each other, however, 
and too little for water, to be drawn into solution, and when the quantity of 
oleic acid is small all the c arboxyl groups combine with the water without 
causing the hydrocarbon chains to separate from one another, and a mono- 
molecular layer of finite size is formed. 

Oils without active groujis, such as pure paraffin oil, benzene, cymenc, etc., 
do not spread at alb for their molecules attract each other more powerfully 
than they do the molecules of watc'r. 

When more oleic acid is placcMl on a water surface than is necessary to cover 
it, a monomolec iilar film is also formed, the excess of oil gathering itself up in 
lenticles. This is due to the fact that the uj)])er surface of the moiccular layer 
is comjiosed entirely of hydrocarbon chains, for which the carboxyl groups 
of the excess of oil have less affinity than they hav^e for each other. 

Langmuir has studied the phenomena presented by the surface films on 
water of a large number of substances, and finds that on the above assumptions 
the facts can be readily accounted for. The old classical theory of surface 
tension, which did not take into consideration the chemical affinities of the 
substances, failed completely to account for the more important facts. 

Adsorbed Filins on Solids. — Although comj^aratively little work has been 
done to elucidate the nature of films adsorbed by solid surfaces, there can be 
little doubt but that they are of much the same nature as those on liquids ; i.e, 
when they are liquid hydrocarbons they form films on solids, the most active 
portions of the molecules being attached by chemical bonds to the solid surface. 

According to Langmuir,^ the mobility of a liquid is due to a shifting of the 
relative positions of atoms which are all chemically combined with each other. 
A similar theory was suggested by R. M. Deeley ® to explain the viscosity of 
ice. If the forces holding solid bodies together are chemical forces represented 
by primary or secondary valence, then there is every reason for believing that 
chemical forces are also responsible for holding the atoms and group molecules 
of liquids together. Conversely, all the experimental evidence we find regard- 
ing the chemical nature of the forces within liquids may be considered as 
additional evidence in favour of a similar theory for solids. 

1 Proc, Nat. Acad. Set., Hi. (1917), p. 256, 

* “Fundamental Properties of Solids and Liquids,” Jour. Am&r. Ohem. 8oc., xxxix. 
(1917), p. 1858. 

* Phil. Mag., XXV. (1888), pp. 156-162 ; Proc. Boy. Soc., A, Ixxxi, (1908), pp. 250-259. 
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Assuming the correctness of Langmuir’s views, solids should adhere to solids 
when brought into contact, just as liquids do. Such adhesion must be distin- 
guished from the spreading of liquids over solids. If the attraction of the 
molecules of the liquid for themselves is greater than for the solid they rest 
upon, they will not spread over a solid or liquid but may be caused to form 
a film by condensation. Pure paraffin oil will not spread over water, nor will 
it spread over a metal ; but it may form an adsorbed film on a solid surface 
rubbed over with it. Liquid mercury on iron adheres to the solid surface and 
forms an adsorbed film ; but when the mercury is separated from the surface 
this absorbed film is apparently torn ofT by the tension of its surface. 

Wilson Taylor^ states that mercury sph(*res, with diameters from 0*05 mm. 
to 2*25 mm., can be suspended from the underside of a glass surface. They are 
attached to the glass cither directly or by sus])cnding them in water adhering 
to the glass and allowing the water to evaporate. The mercury surface is joined 
to the glass surface in the periphery of a wide circular contact area, and forms 
an angle with the glass surface. 

If liquids and soft solids will adhere to solid surfaces, there is no reason why 
hard solids should not adhere also. Langmuir’s conception that the forces 
which cause adsorption are chemical in their nature, throws much light upon 
the phenomena of adhesion ; for on this theory the intensity of the union will 
depend upon whether the chemical bonds causing it arc of primary or secondary 
valence, or are merely due to unsaturated affinities. It must be remembered 
that solid surfaces cannot be so accurately made as to touch at more than a few 
points. 

We have, it will be seen, ample evidence that lubricants and other liquids 
and soft solids adhere chemically to surfaces upon which they are spread, and 
that such films adhere in accordance with their chemical affinities at ordinary 
temperatures. An adsorbed film on water may be in either the liquid or solid 
condition ; but even liquid films on solid surfaces form films that may be 
regarded as being in the solid condition ; for the molecmles are fixed on a rigid 
surface. Solid surfaces consequently have their unctuousness (slipperiness) 
entirely altered by the presence on them of an adsorbed film. 

Theory of Surface Tension. — Reasons have already been adduced in sup- 
port of the view that the molecules of both solids and liquids have a powerful 
chemical attraction for each other when brought into close juxtaposition. In 
the amorphous state, the chemical valence bonds of the molecules or atoms 
would appear to be irregularly satisfied. In the crystalline condition the several 
bonds, regularly and selectively uniting, result in the formation of a very perfect 
space-lattice system. Even in the liquid state, where a large number of the 
molecules or atoms are combined chemically, whilst others are more or less free, 
the structure of the combined molecules may be similar to that of an amorphous 
solid ; but there is a tendency even in liquids to form a regular skeletal struc- 
ture, such as is found in liquid crystals.^ When a liquid is allowed to spread 
over another liquid with which it is not miscible, the stray surface fields result 
in the formation of a strikingly regular orientation of the molecules at the 
interface, an orientation which may affect the molecules of both liquids ; or, 
when a soft solid rests upon a solid, it may result in the formation of stratified 
layers in the soft solid. Sir William Bragg ® states that when a small quantity 
of fatty acid is placexi upon a plate of glass or mica, either by melting or 
pressing, a formation of layers results, much more so by the latter operation 
than by the former, for it would appear that the pressing and working encour- 
ages the arrangement of the molecules in a regular manner. 

‘ Nature^ oix. (1922), p. 10. * H. A. Miers, Science Frogresa, i. (1897), pp. 119-128. 

• Nature, oxv. (1926), p. 207. 
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Langmuir' says : “ According to this theory, the group molecules of organic 
liquids arrange themselves in the surface layer in such a way that their active 
portions arc drawn inwards, leaving the least active portion of the molecule 
to form the surface layer. By ‘ active portion of a moh^cule ’ is meant a portion 
which is characterised by a strong stray field (residual valence). . . . Surface 
tension (or surface energy) is thus a measure of the potential energy of the 
electro-magnetic stray field which extends out from the surface layer of atoms. 
The molecules in the surface layer of the liquid arrange themselves so that this 
stray field is a minimum.” 

^ The surface energy of a liquid is thus not a ])roperty of the group molecules, 

; but depends only on the least active portions of the molecules and on the manner 
in which these are able to arrange themselves in th<j surface layer. 

It is clear that the molecules in the interior of a liquid are attracted by other 
molecules on all sides. On the other hand, those at tin'. surfa(*e are differently 
situated, for the forces are then not even approximately equal in all directions. 
In other words, the moh‘cules in the surface layer have their attractive forces 
only partially satisfied and their stray fields are striving to reduce their number, 
and, therefore, to decrease the surface area. yVny increase of the surface area 
involves an increase in the number of molecules whose attra(‘tions (stray 
fields) are not satisfied, and to effect this work must be done. We thus have 
all liquid surfaces tending, with considerable force, to contract their surface 
areas, and exhibiting the phenomena of su])erficial tension. The resultant 
effect of the mutual attra(5tions (chemical affinities) between different portions 
of a fluid really gives the same result as would be obtained if the liquid were 
“ absolutely deprived of the attractive forces of its molecules, and its whole 
surface coated over with an infinitely contractile film, possessing a uniform 
contractible force.” ^ This is a convenient way of illustrating the con- 
tractible film ; but, as we have seen, it does not explain many of the most 
important facts. 

Liquid and Solid Interfaces. — Even when we have the surfaces of two 
different liquids, or two different solids, in contact, the molecular stray fields 
may not be (Jom])letely satisfied at their interfaces, and they may be unable tc 
mix, owing to the molecules of each liquid, or solid, attracting each other more 
powerfully than they attract the molecules of the other liquid or solid. W’’hen 
two such immiscible liquids are in contact, the interface is in a condition of 
strain (surface tension). 

Lord Kelvin, who carried out a number of experiments on the behaviour 
of dissimilar liquids when in contact, found it convenient to employ carbon 
disulphide and a solution of zinc sulphate, as no immediate or injurious 
chemical or physical action results on bringing such liquids together. Addi- 
tional advantages arise from the fact that carbon disulphide assumes an intense 
violet coloration with iodine, which enabled observations to be more readily 
noted ; while the zinc sulphate solution could be adjusted to any desired 
density. When both liquids were of the same density, it was found that 
globules of either suspended within the other assumed a spherical condition, 
as the result of the tension at their surfaces of contact. 

Shapes of Molecules. — In the classical theory of surface tension it was 
tacitly assumed that the thickness of the film gave the diameter of the molecule. 
Langmuir, however, from his measurements of the areas covered by films of 
various substances, has been able to calculate the lengths and cross-sections 
of molecules, and has shown that they differ widely. 

^ “ The Constitution and Fundamental Properties of Solids and Liquids,” Jour, Amen 
Ckem. 8oc., xxxix. (1917), p. 1849. 

‘ Kelvin, Popular Lectures and Addresses, i. (1891), p. 16. 
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The oil or solid fat experimented upon was dissolved in freshly distilled 
benzene (usually 50 mg. in 100 c.c.), and by means of a calibfated dropping 
pipette, one or two drops of the solutions were placed upon a clean water 
surface in a photographic- tray, and the maximum area covered by the film 
was measuied. Dividing this area by the number of molecules of oil on the 
surface, the area of water covered by each molecule was readily obtained, 
and knowing the area of the film and its volume, the lengths of the molecules 
were also obtained. Some preliminary measurements by Langmuir^ are given 
in Table I. 

Table I. 


Substanco. 

Oros«-a«‘ctioTi, 
sq. cm. 

liongtli, 

un. 

^/Cioss-section, 

^ cm. 

Palmitic acid, . 

21 X io-’« 

24 Xl0-“ 

4-6 X 10-“ 

Stearic acid, 

22x10 

25 X 10“ 

4-7x10-“ 

C^erotic acid, 

25X 

31 X 10-“ 

5-0x10 * 

Tristoarin, 

66X10 *« 

25 X 10 ' “ 

8- lx 10 -“ 

Oleic acid, 

46 X 10-‘« 

11-2 10 “ 

6-8x10-“ 

Triolein, . 

126 X 10-« 

13 X 10 “ 

11-2x10-“ 

Trielaidin, 

120 >< I0-*« 

13-6 X 10 “ 

11-0x10-“ 

Cetyl palmitate, 

23 X 10-“> 

41 X 10 

4-8 X 10-“ 

Myricyl alcohol. 

27xl0->» 

41 Xl0-“ 

5-2x10-“ 


An examination of these results shows that the cross-sections of the mole- 
cules vary over quite a wide range- -from 21 to 126x10“^® sq. cm. The three 
saturated acids, palmitic-, stearic, and cerotic, all occupy nearly the same areas 
(21—25x10“^® sq. cm.), notwithstanding the fact that the number of carbon 
atoms in the molecules increases from 1 6 to 26. Each tristearin molecule covers a 


space of 66 X 10“^®, which is exactly three times that of a stearic acid mole(‘ule. 
Furthermore, the molecule of cetyl palmitate takes up an area of 23 x lO^^® sq. 
cm., which is again about the same as that of stearic acid. Thus we see that 


_C^O- 


group occupies an area of about 23 X 10""^® sq. cm., no matter 


whether it occurs in an acid or in an ester. This area is substantially inde- 
pendent of the length of the hydrocarbon chain to which the active group is 
attached. As all these areas were measured on water surfaces, they may be 
dependent in some measure upon the sizes of the water molecules to which they 
were attached, and may require revision. 

We may also, as stated, calculate the length of the molecules in a direction 
perpendicular to the surface. The volume of each molecule is found by 
dividing the molecular volume of the oil by the Avogadro constant. By dividing 
this volume by the cross-section of each molecule, the length of the molecule 
in a direction perpendicular to the surface is given. The results are set out 
in the second column of Table I. 


It is interesting to compare these lengths with the cross-sections. As a 
rough approximation, Langmuir assumed that the dimensions of the molecule 
in directions parallel to the surface can be found by taking the square root 
of the cross-section. This is equivalent to assuming that each molecule in the 
surface film occupies a volume represented by a square prism with its axis 
vertical. The length of the square side, which we shall refer to as the average 


^ Jour, Amer, Chem. 8oc,^ xxxix, (1917), p. 1865. 
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diameter, is given in column three of Table I., while the height of the prism 
(a length of the molecule) is given in the second column. 

It is seen at once that the molecules are very much elongated. Thus the 
length of the palmitic acid molecule is about 5-2 times the average diameter. 
The results prove that the molecules arrange themselves on the surface, with 
their long dimension vertical. Sir William Bragg ^ thinks that in all cases the 
long dimension of the molecule may not be quite perpendicular to the piano of 
cleavage. 

The molecule of tristearin has the same length (perpendicular to the surface) 
as the stearic acid molecule, but three times the cross-section. Thus each of 
the three active groups has been drawn down to the surface of the water, while 
the hydrocarbon (‘hains are ])acked in side by side and are erect upon the 
surface. 

Surface Tension of Solids. — In solids, as in liquids, the surface molecules 
have stray fields, which enable them to adhere to other substances and form 
adsorbed films on their surfaces. The surfaces of solids must, therefore, be 
in a state of tension ; but, in this case, it is only in rare instances that the 
stresses are sufficiently ]JOwerful to produce percei)til)le deformation of the 
mass. Very viscous liquids, such as pitch, do show the reality of the stress, 
even wdien the liquids are so viscous that they act very much as brittle solids 
do; for in the course of time, they round off their sharp corners and show 
all the peculiar surface tension phenomena of mobile liquids. A piece of glass, 
having sharp cutting edges, when heated rounds off its cormu's. It would 
scarcely be reasonable to argu(i that superficial tension only comes into existence 
the moment the solid is softened by the heat. Rather must the surface be 
regarded as being in a tense condition even when solid, and this tense surface 
rounded off the corners as soon as the material was soft enough. 

Very little is really known, as the result of direct ex])eriment, of the nature 
of adsorbed films on solids. They arc doubtless similar to those on liquid 
surfaces, and in Chapter III. will bo more fully dealt with. 

Soap (Bubble) Films. — If the looped end of a piece of wire be dipped into a 
solution of soap and water and then removed, there will be seen stretched across 
the loop a thin diaphragm of liquid. iSuch a film possesses considerable 
elasticity and strength, as may be proved by placing upon it a small moistened 
wire ring, which it supports without breaking. In other words, the film some- 
what resembles a sheet of indiarubber, some force being required to stretch 
or distort it. Such films are of a very complex character and have received 
a good deal of attention. Sir William Bragg has dealt with this subject 
recently in a discourse delivered at the Royal Institution.^ 

The orientation of the molecules in liquids or soft solids is often greatly 
affected by what takes place at their bounding surfaces ; for what is found in 
the interior of a body is often of much less im])ortance than the composition 
and state of its surface film. When soft solids are in contact with solid surfaces, 
or when films are formed, such as those of bubbles, the molecules are often 
oriented so as to form not merely one film, but to form several similar ones 
in close juxtaposition. 

When a bubble is near its end a black patch often appears, and soon after- 
wards the bubble bursts. The patch is black because it is so thin, and therefore 
reflects little light. Reinold and Rucker, Rayleigh, Johannot, and many 
others, were greatly interested in the sharpness of its outline, its thinness, and 
the uniformity of its texture. They recognised two degrees of blackness, as 
Newton had done long before. 

1 Nature, cxv. (1925), p. 267. 

* Ibid., p. 266. 
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The thin films of bubbles have recently been closely studied by Perrin. 
Sir W, Bragg ^ says : “ Our knowledge of these details is due to the beautiful 
work of Perrin, published in 1918, and to its repetition by Wells in 1920. 
To state Perrin’s results very briefly, it ai)pears that the two degrees of thick- 
ness first observed are due to the existence of a very thin, uniform film 
and its doubling, as had already been shown ; that the existence of three 
more degrees of blackness observed by Johannot was due to further repetitions 
of the same layer, and that a close examination revealed the existence of 
dozens of these layers, all multiples of the same fundamental thickness. In 
the blackest spot there was but one layer, and this was, strangely enough, 
the most stable of all. Other similar layers could be found superadded, like 
sheets of paper of the same uniform thickness, until the film was thick enough 
to show the rich colours of Newton’s rings which the soap film ordinarily 
displays. . . . The examination of crystal forms by means of X-rays shows 
that the peculiar arrangement of the molecules in these films on water extends 
also to the solid crystal in a great number of cases, and may probably be 
considered as characteristic of the structure of a large and important class 
of substances.” 

In the stratified layers already mentioned as beitig formed when small 
quantities of solid fats, or even of some liquids, are pressed on glass or other 
solid substances, we have the very same formation that Perrin observed in the 
liquid films. 

The film thus formed is a real crystal, because it contains all the molecular 
orientations. The black spot is simjdy the thinnest possible flake of oleic 
acid. The solution from which the oleic acid has separated cannot be made 
to enter between the two surfac^es now united in crystalline fashion. These 
films slide over each other with little if any friction, 

J. C. M‘Coniiel ^ aj)])ears to have been the first to observe that ice is capable 
of being deformed without fracture in its crystalline state by small stresses 
in a direction at right angles to the optic axis. R. M. Deeley ^ remarks : “ We 
may, I think, fairly conclude from a consideration of M'Connel’s experiments, 
and those above described on pitch, that the nature of the shear which can 
be produced in an ice crystal at right angles to its optic axis very closely 
obeys the laws of viscous flow ... a cry.'jtal of ice being liquid along one 
plane only.” 

Wetting of Solids^— The behaviour of li({uids in contact with solids varies 
greatly. A particular liquid does not, for instance, act towards all solids 
in the same way. Water will wet and spread over a clean sheet of glass, but 
when a drop of water is placed upon a sheet of solid paraffin, it draws itself 
up into a bead. Mercury will not wet any known solid with which it does not 
amalgamate, the mercury being torn off wholly when the bead is removed. 
The stray fields of the mercury atoms at the surface attract the solid less 
forcibly than the attraction of mercury atom for mercury atom. Fortunately 
there are a large number of oily liquids and solids which spread over and wet 
the surfaces of metals, etc., and they adhere so strongly that it is difficult to 
displace them. Liquid lubricants also wet such materials as cotton and 
worsted, and siphon through wicks made of them. 

It was at one time thought that in every case a liquid of lower surface 
tension than the solid would spread over the solid if the solid surface were 
uncontaminated. However, cases are known in which this does not occur. 
Pure paraffin oil, for example, will not spread over the surface of water. 

^ Natmre, cxv. (1925), p. 266. 

* Proc, Moy, 8oc,, A, xlix. (1891), p. 323. 

• Ibid,, A, Ixxxi. (1998), p. 258. 
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A slip of clean glass dipped into a surface of water or oil, and then with- 
drawn, will be found to have a thin film adhering to it. The film may consist 
of two or more surface layers covering the glass, and the free liquid may all 
flow away, leaving a monomolecular or multimolecular film of the substance 
on the glass. If the plate be held vertically and partially immersed in a vessel 
of the liquid, the film on the glass becomes continuous with the surface layer 
of the water ur oil, and it will be observed tliat the liquid surface where it 
meets the solid is distorted, in the manner shown in fig i. 

Here the surface layer of the liquid in the vessel is in a state of tension, 
the external surface on the raised glass plate 
is in a similar state of tension, and the two 
stresses are acting at right angles to each other. 
To balance these tensions a small quantity of 
water, shaded in the figure, is lifted above 
the general level, and the free surface becomes 
curved. The weight of the water or other liquid 
raised is a measure of the superficial tension of 
the vertical surface layer or film which covers the 
glass, just as the load on a spring-balance is a 
measure of the stress on the s})ring. 

Cause of Wetting.-- Langmuir considers that tlie spreading of an oil upon 
water is due to the jiresencc of an active groiij) in the molecule ; that is, 
some group of atoms which has a marked affinity (secondary valence) for 
water. Pure paraffin oils composed of saturated hydrocarbons which are 
without such active groujis, and have a greater affinity for each other than 
they have for water, do not spread at all, neither do such substances as benzene, 
cymene, etc. But it is possible to form films of such substances upon w'ater 
by condensing their vapours upon it. 

It has been sup})Osed, as we have already remarked, that a substance with 
a low surface tension would spread upon one which has a higher surface 
tension. This, however, is not correct, as the influence of chemical affinity is 
all important. Some substances, when they are placed on a solid surface, 
spread all over it spontaneously, forming a thin film. Others will only form 
such adsorption films when they arc smeared over a clean, solid surface, or 
have a measurable vapour pressure. In the latter case, it is the vapour that 
condenses on the surface and the film slowly spreads. 

Capillarity. — Although this is merely a striking manifestation of superficial 
tension, it is commonly known as capillary attraction, having in the first 
instance been studied in connection with capillary tubes. 

When experimenting on capillary phenomena, care should be taken that all 
tubes, etc., are quite clean ; for one adsorbed film is not always easily displaced 
by another. Thus if a steel needle be heated, dipped in water, and then dipped 
in oil, the oil will not dis})lacethe water at once. Similarly, if the needle be 
first dipped in oil, water will not wet it. As a clean tube or surface may 
be quickly contaminated by a greasy film deposited from the atmosphere, it is 
well, after cleaning the tube, to at once moisten it ,all over with the liquid to be 
experimented upon. 

When a capillary tube which has thus been cleaned and moistened is dipped 
into a beaker of water, the liquid rises rapidly in the bore, and may reach a 
height of an inch or more. When this takes place in a moist atmosphere, the 
whole of the surface of the tube, both internally and externally, is covered by 
a film of water which is continuous with the water in the beaker. On the out- 
side of the tube, the vertical stress of the film raises a small ring-shaped mass 
of water above the general surface level, the weight of which just balances the 


A/r 
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tension of the film. On the inside of the tube, the tension of the film covering 
the walls of the bore draws up a long column of water, which also balances the 
tension of the internal surface film, and is a measure of the pull. The volume 
of liquid forming this liquid column is much more easily measured than that 
of the raised ring outside the tube. 

Siphoning of Wicks. In order to secure the rise of a liquid column above 
the general surface, it is by no means essential that a tube should be used. 
A few jiarallel lengths of wire or thread, held so as to enclose a small space, will 
produce the same afiec-t. 

Fig. 5 is an enlarged section of four parallel wires which dip vertically into 
the liquid. Between these wires siqierficial tension surfaces form, and furnish 
walls which act much as the walls of a rubber tube would, 
converting the bundle of wires into a tube up which the 
liquid rises. 

A worsted thread or a lamj) wick is really a similar con- 
trivaiHHS and as the strands are very fine and c.lose tog(‘th(‘r, 
the liquid often risi's to a considerable height. So long as 
the liquid wets the threads, the liquid rises to a height 
depending u])on the firien<*ss of the capillary spac(is and the 
strength of the film. W hen such a partially immersed wick Fig. 5. 

hangs down outside the vessel containing the liquid, if the 
lip of the vessel be not too high above the liquid surface, then the wick con- 
stitutes j)ractically a number of small sijdions, through which the fluid flows. 
In such capillary ])assagesthc flow is steady, and the volume passed is directly 
jiroportional to the head and inversely proportional to the length of the wick 
and the viscosity of the fluid. 

Fig. 6 shows such a case. Here the height h of the column producing the 
flow is measured from the surface of the vessel containing the oil to the end 
of the wick or the surface of the vessel into which it flows, whilst the length a 
of the wick gives the length of the capillary passages. 

From Poiseuille's formula for the flow of liquids through capillary tubes 
we find that the volume passed in I seconds is 



V=:C 


gpht 

Tja 


the value of C varying with changes in coarseness and te.xture of the wick. 

It must be reimunbered that in the case of siphon wicks, the external wall 
in contact with the air, along which the liquid flows, 
is a liquid film ; consequently, if the suction at the 
top of the siphon exceeds a certain limit, the liquid 
film walls give way, air is drawn between the strands, 
and siphoning ceases. On this account, strands of 
worsted, which consist of rather coarse fibres, can 
only be depended upon to raise the liquid over a lip 
rising about inches above the liquid surface. 
When a higher lift is required, as in lamp wicks and 
the strands used to supply lubricants to railway axle 
pads, cotton, pleated very finely, is used instead of 
worsted. 

All such wicks, pads, strands of worsted, etc.. 
Fig. 6. when exposed to the air, absorb moisture and other 

substances. Oil will not, therefore, flow freely 
through them until they have been well cleaned and dried, and then wetted with 
the liquid in which they are to work. 
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Circumstances which modify Surface Tension.-— If a thin 
film of oil be spread over the u])per surface of a metal plate, and a hot iron be 
caused to touch the underside, the oil will shrink away from the heated spot 
and leave it almost clean. This is caused by a decrease in the tension of the 
heated oil surface, and the consequent drawing away of the oil by the cooler 
surrounding film 

It appears that with rise of temperature the surface film tensions of all 
liquids diminish, and less energy is required to separate their molecules. 
Thus, in converting water into steam at 212° F., 965*7 units of heat per lb. are 
required, whereas at 374° F. 649 suffice. 

Owing to this reduction of surface tension by heat, the oil film on a heated 
bearing is drawn away from the rubbing surfaces by the greater superficial 
tension of the film on the surrounding cool parts, and the lubrication becomes 
more and more defective as the bearing gets hotter, owing to the creeping 
away of the oil, as well as to its lessened viscosity. 

Solvent Power of Surface Films. There is reason to believe that the solu- 
bility of liquids, and also of gases in liquids, follows different laws in surface 
films, where the molecules are in peculiar conditions of s^train, than it does in 
the interior of liquids. 

This may be shown in many ways. For instance, a thin disc of camphor, 
so placed that it is half-immersed in clean water, will in the course of a few hours 
be cut through by the superior solvent a(*-tion of the surface film. In some cases 
the action is reversed, and the mass of the liquid displays a greater solvent 
power than the surface layer. 

The superior solvent power of a water film over the mass of the liquid has 
been shown by Dupre and Rayleigh, who found that, at the first moment of 
their formation, surfaces of soapy water have hardly less tension than 2>ure 
water, but that the molecules of the dissolved soaj) gradually collect in the 
film and greatly modify its properties. 

This concentration of the dissolved substance in the surface film also takes 
place when the interface is one separating a solid from a liquid, for it has long 
been known that vinegar can be j)artially deprived of its acid by filtration 
through pure quartz sand.^ Potato spirit, if filtered through clean sand, passes 
water first, then alcohol, and finally alcohol plus fusel oil. 

Gore ^ made a number of interesting exjDcriments on the behaviour of vari- 
ous aqueous solutions in contact with finely divided silipa. He found that, 
on agitating dilute solutions of acids, alkalies, and salts with this powder, and 
allowing it to subside, the solid in many cases abstracted as much as 80 per cent, 
of the dissolved compound. 

This concentration of a dissolved substance on the contact surface of the 
liquid with the solid enables a lubricant to be ai)j)lied with ease, and without 
serious waste, to the friction surfaces of hydraulic machinery. The more or 
less soluble lubricant, usually soft soap, is added to the water before it enters 
the pipes, and then, by concentrating upon the rubbing surfaces, lubricates 
them and greatly reduces the friction and wear. 

Measurement of Surface Tension.— TAe Force to he Measured,— 'SSfe have 
seen that the surfaces separating 'solid, liquid, and gaseous substances from 
each other are in a state of tension, and that the magnitude of this tension 
varies with the nature of the substance or substances in contact, or, when the 
surfaces are not clean, with the nature and extent of the adsorbed contamina- 
tion film. Such surfaces, when they are in the liquid condition, act like 
stretched sheets of india-rubber, but the tension is always the same in all 

1 Omelin’s Handbook of Chemiatry^ i. 114. 

* Ohem, Hews, Ixix. 
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directions, and has the same value however much the film may be extended, 
so long as it is in contact with excess of liquid. 

In fig. 7, let ABCD be a stiff wire frame upon which the cross wire PQ slides 
freely. In the area enclosed by the wire is a liquid film, a measure of the 
tension of which is required. This film, it will be remembered, may consist 
of two tension surfaces which pass round and grasp the wire frame and slider 
on all sides. The two surfaces are se})arate(i from 
each other and from the surface in contact with the 
wire by an inactive liquid layer of variable thickness. 

The active liquid surface layer which produces the 
tension effects ha«4 a thickness of about six millionths 
of a millimetre ; the water layer enclosed may be a 
hundred or more times thicker than this. To ])revent 
the elasticity of the film from drawing the cross wire 
PQ towards BC, a force F must be maintained, acting 
in the direction of the arrow. If y be the superficial tension and h the distance 
apart of the wires BA and CD, then, as there are two surfaces to the film, 
separated by liquid, 

F=2y6. 

Capillary Tube Method. —The measurement of free surface energy is some- 
what difficult to accom])lish with accuracy, although tlie phenomenon is easily 
observed and ])roduces effects which are of everyday occurrence. It is most 
clearly exhibited by the rise of a liquid like water in a capillary tube when 
one end is immersed in the liquid and the tube is held vertically The capillary 

rise method is the most sim]>le of all, and the 
mathematical theory is very easily understood. 
It is the method which has usually been adopted 
for measuring the superficial tension of liquids. 
The degree of accuracy obtainable is limited by 
(a) the narrowness of the tube, [h) irregularities 
in the bore, (c) the shortness of the elevated 
liquid column, (d) the difficulty of measuring the 
mean height of the liquid, and (e) the difficulty of 
securing a clean surface, etc. 

Fig. 8 shows the conditions of equilibrium of 
a liquid which will wet the surface. A film of the 
liquid is drawn over the whole of the surface of 
the bore, and by its tension the liquid is drawn 
up until it just balances the weight of the column. 
A very simple calculation gives the superficial 
tension of the liquid. Jf be the radius of the 
bore, p the density of the liquid, g the force of 
gravity, and h the mean height attained in the capillary tube, the vertical 
force rW) =r27rroT. 

This supports a weight of liquid {y^Y^rrr^hpy. 

Consequently, ^irr^—TTr^hpg 

and 

2 ' 

This method only holds true when the liquid spreads over the solid. W. D. 
Harkins and F. E, Brown ^ mention the following objections to the method. 

* “ The Determination of Surface Tension (Free Surface Energy), and Weight of Falling 
Drops ; The Surface Tension of Water and Benzene by the Capillarv Height Method,” Jour, 
Afner, Chem, Soc., xli, No. 4 (1919), p. 499. 
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(1) It is very difficult to get capillary tubes of uniform bore. (2) Readings 
of high accuracy are not easily obtained, even with a pair of reading telescopes. 
(3) The results obtained with some liquids are not consistent, but depend 
upon the grade of glass forming the tube. (4) Viscous liquids and solutions of 
certain organic compounds also give incorrect results. However, excellent 
results are obtained witli water, benzene, the lower alcohols, and similar 
liquids. 

There is anotlier method of determining free surface energy — the drop- 
weight method (see p. 24). This method, although it is free from many of the 
defects of the cajullary method, requires corrections which cannot be made by 
theoretical means, but the drop-weight a})])aratus can be calibrated experiment- 
ally in the manner adopted by Jlarkins and Browui. These investigators have 
determined with great accuracy by the capillary tube method the free surface 
energy of w'ater and benzene, ami, with the aid of the results thus obtained, 
have shown how (‘orrections can be made which render the results given by the 
drop-weight method exceedingly accurate in the case of liquids having wide 
ranges of viscosity, free surface energy, and diverse chemical properties. 

In their determination of surface tension by the capillary tube method, 
Harkins and Brown succeeded in obtaining two pieces of tube, each 20 cm. 
long, having practically constant diameters throughout. These tubes were 
washed with sulphuiic acid dichromate solution, and rinsed carefully. Then 
they were steamed by the following method. A glass tube, whoso internal 
diameter was slightly larger than their external diameter, was slightly 
constricted at one end, and this end inserted through a rubber stopper into 
a steam can. A capillary tube was inserted in the constricted tube, with 
the capillary tube resting on the constriction. Conductivity water in the 
steam can was boiled, and the vapour forced through and around the 
capillary tube for about an hour. The tests were made in a brass, gold-plated 
box with optically plane glass sides. Great precautions were taken to ensure 
the cleanliness of the water in the box and capillary tubes, and a method was 
provided for elevating and depressing the meniscus when necessary so as to 
insure a correct head. 

Two experimental results at 20" C. with different tubes gave the capillary 
constant y for water 72*796 and 72*816 dynes per cm. The average of all 

the determinations made was 72*8 dynes per cm. 
The surface tension of benzene determined by 
the same general method was 28*88 dynes per cm. 

Measurement hy Film Tension . — A direct 
method of measurirg the strength of the 
tension has been employed by Proctor Hall ^ at 
the suggestion of Prof. Michelson. 

A glass frame, fig. 9, is suspended from one 
arm of a delicate balance, so that it is partly 
immersed in the liquid. The weight is first 
taken when a film of the liquid is extended 
between the bar AB and the liquid. The lower 
bar is completely submerged, and serves merely 
to stiffen the end portions which dip into the liquid. After breaking the film 
another reading is made, care being taken that the frame remains immersed in 
the liquid to exactly the same depth as before. Such a film, in the case of 
water, consists of two surfaces which have closed together and looped round 
the bars of the frame. The surface tension is the difference between the two 
weighings, divided by twice the width of the frame. When very exact deter- 

1 Phil. Mag., Nov. 1893. 
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mlnations are required, a small correction has to be made for the width of the 
frame, as the film distorts the capillary rise of the liquid on the inside of the 
vertical bars AC, BD. Tlie amount of this correction is found by taking the 
tension of the same liquid with two or more frames of the same thickness, but 
of different widths. 

Fig. 10 shows in section the conditions when there is a film in the frame. 
The tension that may exist on the face separating the liquid from the frame 
has no effet^t whatever on the balance, for the surface where the air and the 
liquid meet encloses the np])tT bar and closes together to form a film beneath it. 
This film it is which supports the mass of liquid which is shaded in the figure 
and which acts u])on the balance. 

Measurememt by Wetted Plate . — The films of some liquids, such as alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform, break almost immediately they are formed, consequently 
their superficial tensions cannot be found by the foregoing method . Proctor Hall, 
therefore, adoi)ted a modifi(;ation of Wilhelmey’s method. The glass or metal 
frame was rej^laced by a thin rectangular plate of glass, mioa, or metal. The 
plate was adjusted by trial over a liquid until the whole edge seemed to enter 
the liquid at once when lowered into it, and when raised slowly parted from 
the liquid, first at both ends and lastly at the middle of the lower edge. 



Liquid Liquid 

Fia. 10. FlO. 11. 

Fig. 11 shows in section the conditions obtaining. The tension surface, 
separating th(i air and tlie liquid, rises over the solid and envelops it, and by its 
contractile force draws up the two shaded masses of water, the weight of which 
the balance measures. The results are obtained as follows : The index of the 
balance is brought to xero. The vessel containing the liquid is then slowly 
raised until the liquid touches the under edge of the plate and wets it. As 
soon as this takes place, the liquid film spreads over the plate and by its 
tension acts on the balance. The balance is again adjusted to zero, and the 
lower edge of the plate is thereby also brought to its original level. Where b 
is the breadth, r the thickness of the plate, and T the surface tension, 

W--2(6+t)T. 

Both these methods have been found to give concordant results and to 
admit of extremely accurate work with some liquids ; but Richardson and 
Hanson have found them unsatisfactory for mineral lubricating oil, and have 
obtained better results by the capillary tube method.^ 

Instead of a plate, a vertical tube may be slung from a specific-gravity 
balance, the vessel containing the liquid resting upon a table which can be 
mised and lowered by a rack. Making W the weight on the balance, the 
inside and /g the outside radius of the tube, then 

W=T(27rri+27rr2), 

W 

and T=r 

277^1-1- 2'7rrjj 

In other words, the weight divided by the inside circumference plus the 
outside circumference gives the surface tension. 

^ Jom, Soc, Chem. Ind*, xxiv, (1905), p. 315. 
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For a description of this and a number of other methods of measuring super* 
ficial tension the paper by Proctor Hall ^ should be consulted. 

Drop- Weight Method , — Some of the methods of measuring surface tension 
described are only suitable for liquids whose films are lasting, whilst other 
methods give very good results with particular liquids only. In the case of 
mixtures, such as are used to form soa]) bubbles, film methods are unsuitable, 
as some of the constituents are lost by evaporation. The drop-weight method 
can be used for most liquids of small or medium viscosity, and also for a 
wide range of substances whose chemical properties render them unsuitable for 
other methods of examination ; but the drop-weight apparatus used must be 
standardised by means of a liquid whose surface tension has been accurately 
ascertained by the capillary tube method. 

The drop- weight method can also be used for measuring the surface tension 
between two immiscilde liquids. The heavier liquid may be allowed to fall 
through the lighter liquid, or the lighter liquid may be allowed to rise in the 
heavier one. W ells and Southcombe ^ used this method to measure the surface 
tension between oil and water. 

When a liquid is allowed to pass through an orifice in the end of a tube 
with very thick walls, the end of the tube being ground quite flat and circular, 
a drop slowly forims, and when this drop becomes heavy enough 
it falls ofE. Fig. 12 shows the end of a tube about 8 mm. diameter, 
with a drop of water ready to fall ofi. The dotted line shows the 
portion of the drop that remains on the tube end. It is clear that 
the drop is held in position by the tension of its surface, the linear 
dimension of which is 27rrQ, the outside circumference of the tube, 
the force holding the drop in position being 277roy> where y is the 
surface tension. When the weight of the drop just exceeds the 
value of the surface tension stress it falls. However, as already 
stated, the whole of the liquid does not fall. A small quantity is 
left adhering to the tube. 

The drop which would just balance the strength of a cylindrical 
film 277/*Qy is called the ideal droj), whilst the drop which falls, and 
is caught and weighed, is called the drop. To ascertain the surface 
tension from the weight of the liquid forming the drop, we must know the 
weight of the fraction of the drop which does not fall, so as to find the weight 
of the ideal drop. This can only be done by using a liquid the actual surface 
tension of which has been ascertained by the capillary tube method. Water 
and benzene are very suitable liquids for this purpose. 

To obtain accurate results a number of points have to be attended to, such as 
the rate at which the ideal drop grows when on the point of falling, the outside 
diameter of the circular horizontal surface from which it falls, and the condition 
of the surface to which the ideal drop adheres before it falls. The temperature 
must also be under good control, and the end of the tube quite horizontal. 

Harkins and Brown ^ have described a method of standardising the drop- 
weight instrument, or rather of accurately correcting the experimental results 
it gives. They found that the portion of the ideal drop which falls depends 
directly upon the radius of the circular face from which it falls and varies 
inversely as the cube root of the volume V of the drop which falls, i.e, it varies 



1 Pha, Mag., Nov. im. 

* “ The Theory and Practice of Lubrication : The ‘ Germ ’ ProcosB,” Jour. JSoc. Chem. Ind 
xxxiv. (1920), pp. 61T-60L 

* Jour, Amtr. Chem. Soc., xli. (1919), p. 499. 
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Table II. contains in the first and third columns the values of whilst 


the corresponding fractions of the drops which fall, i.e, are given in 

the second and fourth columns. Knowing the volume of the drop which 
falls, by calculation from its weight, and the radius of the face from which 
it falls, the weight of the ideal drop can be ascertained, and from it and the 
radius of the circular face of the tube end the surface tension is easily cal- 
culated, as follows. Let W be the ideal drop and Wj the drop which falls, then 


W— 27rroy. 

But as the whole drop does not fall, we must as(;ertain from the first or 
third columns of Table II. what proportion W bears to W^. If rJ'ijY, in a 

1*0 W X -~ 

uarticular instance, be 0*80, then the ideal drop - and y == ~ 

^ (eo 2 TT r© 

Tube ti])S from 5 to 11 mm. in diameter give good results. Small and medium 


Table II. 


1. 

r„/vi- 

2 . 

:i. 

rJV^‘ 

4. 

, 0*00 

1-0000 

1-00 

0-6098 

0*30 

0-725(5 

1-05 

0-6179 

0-35 

0-7011 

1-10 

0-628(> 

0*40 

0-0828 

1-15 

0-6407 

0*45 

0-6669 

1-20 

0-6535 

0*50 

0-6515 

1-225 

0-6555 

0*55 

0-6362 

1-25 

1 0-6521 

0*60 

0-6250 

1-30 

0-6401 

0-65 

0-617J 

1-35 

0-6230 

0*70 

0-6093 

1-40 

0-6033 

0-75 

0-6032 

1-45 

0-5847 

0*80 

0-6000 

1-50 

0-5673 

0*85 

0-5992 

1-55 

0-5511 

0-90 

0-5998 

1-60 

0-5352 

0-95 

0-6034 




sized drops should take five minutes to form, twelve to fifteen minutes being 
allowed for large dro])s. When great care is exercised, the authors say that 
the results can be relied upon to within one-tenth of one })er cent. The 
paper by Harkins and Brown should be consulted by all who desire to use this 
method, as very full instructions are given concerning manipulation details. 

Diagram fi^g. 13 shows how the figures in Table If. are obtained. The 
abscissae are the radii of the tips used from which the liquid falls, divided 


by the cube roots of the volumes of the liquid drops which fall, i.e. 

V ^ 


The 


ordinates are the proportions the drops which fall bear to the ideaLdrops. 

The Method of Devaux and Langmuir . — Henri Devaux^ has developed 
experimental methods for the study of oil films which are remarkable for their 
beauty and simplicity. 

^ References to Devaux’w papers are given by Langinuk in his paper, Jour. Amer. C7iem» 
Soc., xxxix. (1917), p. 1860. 
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A photographic tray (fig. 14) is half-filled with water and a little powdered 
talc is dusted on to the surface. By blowing gently upon the surface, the 
talc, together with all accidental contamination, is blown to the further end 
of the tray. A slip of paper is then bent so as to rest upon the water and slide 
freely along the sides of the tray, on opposite sides of which it is held by the 
thumbs. By pushing along this barrier, all the oily contamination is forced 
into the position C (fig. 14), while the water surface below A is left in a perfectly 
clean condition. 

This clean surface is now lightly dusted with talc. A fine wire is dipped in 
oil and any vivsible drop hanging to it is removed. The end of the wire is then 
touched to the centre of the talc-covered water surface. Immediately, the talc 


^0 



is pushed back from the wire, forming a circular area of apparently clean water. 
If only a small amount of oil is applied, this disc grows only to a limited size. 
If oil is similarly applied to another part of the talced surface, another disc 
will be formed, without causing distortion of the first unless the two discs 
come into contact. This proves that the surface tension of the oil-covered 
water within the circles is the same as that of the clean talc-covered water 
surface. 

Another experiment is still more instructive. Let us clean the surface as 
before, and then sprinkle talc upon it. By blowing gently upon the water at the 
point D, all the talc is readily pushed up against the barrier A. Now apply a 
very small amount of oil, and then dust the oil-contaminated surface with talc. 
By then blowing upon the water at the point D (fig. 14) the talc moves back 
to the position K, but no farther. The clean area about D is evidently clean 
water, while the talc-covered area F is covered by an oil film. The oil film 
thus covers a perfectly definite area without having any effect on the surface 
tension of the area which it only partially cavers. To measure the area the 
oil film covers accurately, it is only necessary to straighten the lower edge B 
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by moving the paper strip B. To accomplish this, blow continuously upon 
the surface at D, while the strip B is advanced to the j)osition shown in fig. 15. 
Upon moving the barrier farther, the clear area H suddenly disappears as shown 
in fig. 16. If the stri}) is moved still farther, the oil film behaves like an elastic 
stretched membrane and can be decreased or increased in area at will. But if 
the lower barrier is pulled back to the position shown in fig. 17, then the oil- 
covered surface ceases to ex])and and no longer follows the motion of the barrier. 

Devaux has determined the areas covered by mononiolecular films from 
weighed amounts of oils. To do this he prepares a dilute soluiion (1 : 1000) 
of the oil in i)ure benz(*ne and places one or two droj)s of this solution upon the 
surface of the water. The benzene evaporates and leaves the oil. Knowing 
the volume of the oil added in this manner and the area covered by it, the 
thickness of the film is readily calculated. Devaux’s general conclusion is 
that the characteristk^ mechanical proj>erties corresponding to certain states 
of a body, the surface tension of a liquid or the rigidity of a solid, persist almost 
inta(;t down to molecular thicknesses, disappearing abruptly the minute we 
go farther. 

In carrying out measurejiients of the areas covered by oil films by 



Pig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 10. Fig. 17. 


Devaux’s method, Langmuir ^ was struck by the magnitude of the forces 
acting on the paper stri})s. If the strips are not firmly attached to the edges 
of the tray, they may be pushed out of position when a drop of oleic acid is 
placed on the water. Langmuir found that a very satisfactory method of 
measuring the forces was to attach the paper strip to a balance. With the 
instrument he made, Langmuir carried out an extensive series of measurements 
of the behaviour of oil films as they were reduced in area. 

More recently, N. K. Adam ^ has made detailed improvements in Langmuir’s 
design, and has confirmed the general correctness of Langmuir's results. 
Although the credit for the introduction of this method of studying the 
phenomena of surface-tension belongs to Devaux and Langmuir, it will be 
more convenient to describe the apparatus designed and results obtained by 
Adam. 

The design of the apparatus used by Adam is shown in fig. 18. The 
water is placed in a brass trough T, 60x14x1*8 cm., the sides being nearly 
1 cm. thick and machined and scraped flat on the top. Above the trough 
is arranged a small balance K, carried by the support S. One end of the beam 
has a counterweight, while the other has a small knife-edge K from which hangs 
a small pan P. Two rods, R and R', extend downwards from the balance to the 

^ “ The Constitution and Fundamental Properties of Solids and Liquids : II. Liquids,” 
Jour, Amer, Chem, Soc., xxxix. (1917), p. 1809. 

* Proc, Eoy. Soc,, A, oi. (1922), p. 454. 
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float AB. To prevent the passage of the oil film around the ends of the float, 
two air-blasts II, H' are directed over the surface of the water between the 
ends of the float AB and the trough sides T. The blasts are carefully adjusted 
in position, as in Langmuir’s experiments. These air-blasts do not affect 
the film, except for a very small area near the float, nor is the balance disturbed 
except for a very slight alteration of zero. The barriers Cl), used for confining 
the film, were strips of window glass about 3()Xl*5xO*7 cm., which rested on 
the sides of the trougli and ]>rojected some distance, so that they could be 
handled with little risk of grease spreading from the fingers to the water surface. 
The trough was filled to the brim and carefully levelled. Along the length 
of the trough, and sup])orted at the end so as not to touch the barriers, was a 



bar L, with scale to indicate the position of the sliding bar CD with reference 
to the float AB. 

Before being used, the trough was cleaned with fine emery cloth until it 
wetted all over. It was then dried in a warm place, and the top and sides 
coated with paraflin wax dissolved in benzene. The under-side of the barriers 
was also coated with wax. The object of the wax was to prevent spreading 
of the oil film, and it was found quite effective in preventing leaks. 

Between the float AB and the nearest end of the trough the air-blasts 
maintained a clean surface of water, having a surface tension of 72*8 dynes per 
cm. at 20® C., and when the whole of the trough was covered by such a clean 
film the surface tension pull was equal on both sides of the float AB, and it was 
adjusted to the zero on the bar L. When any liquid film which reduced the 
surface tension on the surface 0 was used, then the surface tension of the clean 
water film at the end moved the float AB and raised the pan P. By weighting 
this pan until the float came to zero, the extent to which the surface tension 
in 0 was less than that of clean water could be calculated, and if the force 
exerted on the float AB by the weight in the pan P (allowances being made for 
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the leverage effects) exceeded 72*8 dynes per eiri., then the film on 0 was suffering 
a compressive force. 

N. K. Adam designedly regarded all the forces exerted by the weights 
in the pan P as exerting a compression force on the film on 0, and for theoretical 
purposes this must not be lost sight of. The diagrams we have given do not 
show the “ compression sums ” figured by Adam, the ordinates having been 
altered to give surface tensions in accordance with the scheme of ex])ressing 
surface forces adopted in this chapter. The ordinates given in figs. I and 2 
are those in Adam’s diagrams subtracted from 72*8. 

Maximum^ Bubble Pres.wre Method. Simon ^ aj)pears to have been the 
first to suggest the measurement of surface tension by the determination of the 
pressure required to liberate bubbles from a vertical capillary tube immersed 
in a liquid. Freundlich ^ terms it the “ method of maximum bubble pressure/’ 
and it has been studied and used by many workers since 1851. S. Sugden ^ 
says : “ This method is well adapted for dealing with small amounts of organic 
substances over a considerable range of temperature. Unfortunately, the 
results obtained by different observers for many common li([uids not only 
differ among themselves, but are not in agreement with the values found by 
other methods, for example, the rise in capillary tubes.’’ 

Sugden states that now that the surface tensions of water and benzene are 
accurately known it has been possible to correcl. certain errors in the earlier 
methods of calculation and improve the design of the apparatus so as to give 
correct results. His latest form of “ bubbler ” is shown in the Jour. Chem. Soc.^ 
exxv. (1924), p. 28. Here two vertical tubes of different diameters have their 
ends immersed in the liquid the surface tension of whi(*h it is desired to know, 
and by manipulating a stop-cock the maximum pressure required to liberate 
bubbles from each tube can be measured. 

It would be out of place here to attempt to give the calculations required 
to ascertain the surface tensions from the figures olitained by experiment. The 
student is referred to Sugden’s two pajiers for this information. 

^ Ann. Chim. Phys., [iii.] (IH.'jI), 32, 5. 

KapUlarchvniie, Leipsig, 1909. 

•’ Jour. Chem. Soc.. exxi. (1922), p. HoH. 



CHAPTER in. 


FRICTION OF CLEAN, SOLID SURFACES, AND SURFACES COVERED 
BY ADSORBED FILMS. 

Introductory. — The object of mechanism of all kinds is the control or 
utilisation of energy for the purpose of doing useful work. Owing, however, 
to the necessary imperfections of our methods, a large part of the energy 
applied is wasted in various ways ; mainly in overcoming the resistance to 
relative motion offered by the opposing surfaces of the machines themselves. 

The least force properly applied to a perfect machine at r(‘st should set it 
in motion, and, owing to the inertia of its parts, sucli a machine once set in 
motion, but not doing work, should continue to move with uniform velocity ; 
but there are causes which operate to arrest motion ; firstly, th(‘ inertia and 
frictional resistance of the air ; secondly, the friction between the relative 
moving surfaces of the machine which are in c ontact ; and, thirdly, induced 
electrical currents. The frictional resistance of the air may be reduced by 
shaping the moving parts of the machine so as to disturb the air as little as 
possible ; with the electrical resistances we are not here concerned. The 
most serious resistance of heavy, fixed machinery is the friction bctw(ien the 
opposing relatively moving surfaces in contact, and it is in order to reduce this 
friction to a minimum that lubrication is resorted to. 

The statement that we are not here concerned with the electrical resistances 
is not intended to assert that electric phenomena have no bearing upon 
lubrication problems ; for friction itself is probably largely an electro-magnetic 
action at the interfaces, the heat of friction being produced by local electric 
currents. In frictional electrical machines, for example, electric currents are 
pioduced by the rubbing of certain substances against each other. Frictional 
resistances are also altered in their intensities, in some instances, by the passage 
from surface to surface of electric currents. This action has been made use 
of for the construction of loud-speakers for wireless and telephone apparatus. 

In some cases the frictional resistances between op]>osing surfaces are utilised 
as a means of transmitting motion from one portion of a machine to another, 
or from machine to machine. Friction clutches and belt or rope gearing 
may be instanced as cases in point. Here the object is to make the frictional 
resistance as great as possible, so that the opposing surfaces in contact may 
not slip and waste power. Such devices are, however, beyond the scope of 
this work, for, although the friction surfaces are often lubricated to a certain 
extent, the lubricant is applied to prevent the surfaces from seizing, rather 
than to reduce friction. There are also instances in which lubrication is 
resorted to chiefly in order to reduce the wear of the friction surfaces, and this 
may be of such importance that the loss of energy by friction becomes quite 
a secondary consideration. 

The friction between the relatively moving surfaces of machines is of two 
kinds: (1) when they are clean, and (2) when they are smeared with a 
soft solid or a liquid. In Chapter II. it has been shown that the film which 
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covers the opposing surfaces is in actual chemical combination with the surface 
atoms or molecules, and forms upon them a solid, oriented, adsorbed film. 
However, when there is an excess of liquid or soft solid, the friction is duo to 
the plasticity or viscosity of the thick film forced between the surfaces by their 
relative movements. 

In the present chapter, the frictional resistances between clean surfaces 
and adsorbed films, and cognate phenomena, will be considered. 

In the design of machinery every endeavour is made to so form the rubbing 
surfaces that, when moving relatively, they shall be separated from each 
other by as thick a film of the lubricant as possible, the object being to reduce 
the friction to the lowest possible limits. It is, however, nearly always 
impossible to form a viscous film under all the actual conditions of running. 
On this account “ oily ” lubricants must be used, which give low frictional 
results when there is no great quantity of liquid present, and the adsorbed 
films are in contact ; for if, then, the friction be high and the velocity of the 
relative movement great, much heat is developed, the adsorbed films are 
destroyed and the surfaces in contact heat and seize. The j)roperty which 
lubricants possess of forming adsorbed films which reduce the friction between 
solid surfaces to which they are applied is known as oiliness,” and is possessed 
by them in varying degrees. 

Adsorbed films arc also formed on the surfaces of liquids, and as these 
films have been the most easily studied, our knowledge of the nature of such 
films on solids depends almost entirely upon the ])henomena jirescnted by them 
on liqiiids. This subject has been dealt with in Chapter II. 

In the present chapter the friction of clean, solid surfaces and of adsorbed 
films formed on them will be considered, the friction due to the viscosity of 
the thicker liquid films being discussed in Chapter V. 

The friction which resists the motion of relatively moving surfaces in con- 
tact now appears to be of somewhat the same nature as the resistance to 
shear which exists in solid and liquid substances, whether they be in the 
crystalline or amorphous condition. Many will have noticed, when skating 
on thin ice, how flexible the ice sheet is. Indeed it a])])cars rather surprising 
that such a brittle substance should bend so freely without cracking. This 
characteristic is due to the fact that an ice crystal has gliding planes at right 
angles to the optic axis, and ice forming on quiet water freezes with the optic 
axis in a vertical position. Many other substances, such as graphite, show 
similar gliding planes. Indeed it is probably safe to say that some substances 
possess gliding planes of such freedom that they can be regarded as liquid in 
the direction of such planes. However, very little is known concerning the 
frictional resistances of such gliding planes. It is even doubtful whether the 
friction is in any degree affected by pressure or tension ap])lied at right angles 
to the shear planes, or whether, as in viscous friction, it is only slightly 
increased by pressure. 

Not only does the ice bend freely under the weight of the skater, but the 
iron of the skate glides very freely over the frozen surface. It is as yet impos- 
sible to say in what manner the nature of the friction between the horizontal 
shear planes of the ice differs in quality from that of the friction of the iron 
skate upon the ice itself. Adsorbed lubricating films in contact seem in many 
respects to resemble the shear planes in ice, whilst the ice would seem to 
act as a substance of marked unctuousness when in contact with iron. 

The whole subject of friction is a very difficult one, and we can only call 
attention to the many interesting facts which experiment has brought to light, 
and suggest explanations for some of the phenomena met with. 

Polished Surfaces. — The surfaces of bearings must be highly polished and 
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quite even if they are to run with the minimum of fri<‘-tion and keep cool. 
Generally speaking, bearing surfac'cs are made as true as possible and then 
polished and burnished. They are then allowed to rub against each other, 
with a lubricant between them, until they are well bedded and it is safe to run 
the machine under normal conditions. Such a bearing has a highly polished 
surface. 

Much discussion has taken place concerning the nature of such polished 
surfaces. Hcrschel’s conce])tion of the structure of a ])olished surface was, no 
doubt, similar to the view Amontons held at an earlier date. Herschel ^ wrote : 
“ The process of polishing is in fact, nothing more than grinding down of large 
asperities into smaller ones by the use of hard, gritty powders, which, whatever 
degree of mechanical comminution we may give them, are, yet vast masses 
in comparison with the ultimate molecules of matter, and their action can only 
be considered as an irregular tearing uj) by the roots of every projection 
that may occur on the surface. So that, in fact, a surface artificially polished 
must bear somewhat of the same kind of rdatioii to the surface of a liquid, 
or a crystal, that a ploughed field does to that of a delicately polished mirror.” 

The late Lord Rayleigh ^ was of ojiinion that the difference between a 
polished surface and the surface of a fluid was not great, the elevations of the 
former being of molecular dimensions. With th(‘ aid of a microscoyie he 
followed the changes that occur in the surface in tlie ])rocess of ])olishing, 
and he came to the conclusion that in all probability the operation is a 
molecular one, and that no colierent fragments are broken out.” This view 
was converted into a practical certcainty by Beilby,® who traced the process 
of producing a well-polished surface from its original rough (*ondition to that 
of the finished surface. 

It has generally been considered that ])olisliing consists in the gradual 
removal of material by the grinding and cutting action of a hard material 
rubbed over a softer material. Such grinding and cutting produces scratches 
and grooves, and it might be considered that by using finer and finer grinding 
material a truly polished surface could eventually be made. However, Beilby 
has shown that yiolishing and grinding are distinct ])rocesses. By grinding, 
a flat surface is produced covered with fine scratches , the finer the scratches 
the better the surface. But such surfaces, if examined by a microscope, show 
the scratches quite clearly. A polished effect on such a ground surface is 
produced by rubbing with a soft substance such as leather, thus causing the 
surface atoms and molecules to flow. When, for exam])le, the surface of 
speculum metal is polished with a rouged leather, the surfacie molecules or 
atoms are displaced and caused to flow. The scratches yiroduced by grinding 
are thus bridged over by the surface molecules and the scratches eventually 
hidden, almost if not entirely. 8uch a flattening of the tops of the asperities, 
and the bridging over of the furrows, reveals the outlines of the crystalline 
grains of which the metal is built up. The amorphous condition of the surface 
molecular layer produced by grinding hides the crystalline structure below, 
but by polishing, the molecules are rendered mobile and are enabled to take 
up their proper positions in the crystalline structure below. 

That the original scratches are often still there is proved by etching the 
polished surface with a chemical reagent. A glass surface which has been 
ground with the finest emery powder and then partially polished with the 
finest French emery-paper (0000) was finally polished with rouge on a rapidly 
revolving cloth polisher. A iiart of the surface was then etched with hydro- 

1 Enty, MeiropoUtana: article “Light** (1830), p. 447. 

* Proc, Roy. Inst. (1901), p. 563. 

* Aggregation and Flow of SoUds (1921), p. 82. 
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fluoric acid. The unetchod portion remained perfectly smooth and liquid- 
like, but the etched part revealed the original grooves and pits whicli had been 
flowed over during the polishing operation. 

The remarkable mobility of the surface molecules whilst polishing is going 
on is so marked that Beilby likens it to the liquid condition. Ife split a crystal 
of Iccland-spar so as to present a fresh, smooth surface which had never been 
touched or rubbed in any way. A small portion of this surface was etched 
with hydrofluoric acid for about ten or fifteen seconds. Slight etching 
resulted from the treatment, but the etched surface, though slightly undulating 
and irregular, showed no new structure or marking. A fresh cleavage face 
of the crystal was now firmly stroked a few times in one direc tion with the 
point of the forefinger covered with clean, soft wash-leather. Under the micro- 
scope the surface remained to all appearances unalten^d. A drop of dilute 
acid was then placed on a part of the stroked surface for ten or fifteen seconds 
as before. The jnt ])roduced by the etc‘-hing had well-defin(‘d edg(‘s, and the 
flat bottom was covered with furrows and ridges running in the dire(;tion 
the finger had taken. Here the wash-leather evidently disturbed and scratched 
the Iceland-spar for some distance below the surface ; but the flowing surface 
molecular layer was so mobile that it acted like a varnish. Not only was the 
surface extremely mobile, but it was able apparently by surface tension 
forces to stretch quite flat, in a manner similar to that of a liquid surface. 

Beilby also studied exceedingly thin metallic films on glass. They ranged 
in thi(‘-kness from a few millionths of a millimetre up to sev(*ral hundred times 
that amount. When heated to temperatures of from 250'^ to 100° C., the 
films formed patterns similar in many respects to oil films on water, although 
the temperature was in all cases very much below that of the melting-point 
of the materials used. It is clear that even solid films on solid substances 
may show surface tension effects, even when the temperature is not sullicient 
to melt either the film or the solid to which it adheres. The polished surfaces 
of solids, being as smooth as those of liquids, can be covered by exceedingly 
thin films of liquid lubricants. Indeed, they may be covered by primary 
(inonomolecailar) films just as completely as can water. 

Cohesion or Seizing. — A cause of friction must be noti(*ed whicli is aggravated 
rather than diminished when surfaces are clean and smooth ; for the cleaner 
and more perfect they become the greater are the numlier of j)oints of contact, 
and when such surfaces are pressed together, and heated somewhat, chemical 
forces come into play which cause them to adhere more or less strongly. 
In the case of bearings, when the velocity of rubbing is considerable, they weld 
together (seize) owing to the heat developed, 

A large number of cases have been instanced in which solid surfaces when 
brought into close contact adhere more or less firmly. Two jiieces of plate 
glass, for instance, carefully cleaned and freed from dust, may, if placed uj)on 
one another and 'pressed together ivith a sliding motion, be caused to adh(‘re so 
strongly that one may be lifted and even held in a vertical position by means 
of a handle of sealing-wax attached to the other ; indeed, a skilled workman 
can render the surfaces so nearly true and clean that wlum pressed together 
they cannot again be separated without breaking the glass, the points of con- 
tact having become practically welded. In like manner, pieces of marble, upon 
which true surfaces have been worked with great care, adhere when pressed 
together, and even in vacuo their cohesion may be so great that comparatively 
large masses may remain suspended in virtue of their mutual attractions. 
Clean, true surfaces of copper adhere when pressed together ; and Barton showed 
that a dozen small cubes of this metal, whose sides he had made very true, 
when piled on one anothei:, adhered when the upper one was lifted. Whitworth 
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showed, more recently, that other substances may be caused to exhibit similar 
attractive forces. Considerable doubt lias been thrown u])on the suggestion 
whether most, if not all, of these cases of adhesion ar<» due to the attraction 
of solid for solid ; for H. M. Budgett ^ has proved that when steel gauges, which 
normally adhere together firmly, are cleaned so as to remove the adsorbed oil 
film which is always present on their surfaces, they do not adhere at all. 
Two surfaces of lead scraped quite clean and pressed firmly together in a vice 
do adhere, but only slightly. When they are pressed together with a screwing 
motion they adhere more strongly ; but in this ease the contact surfaces must 
have had their temperatures raised by the friction. In other w^ords, such 
surfaces, when rubbed together, heat and sei^se.” In the cold, the adhesion 
is very small. AVhether surfaces wall or will not adhere wdien pressed together, 
would appear to depend upon how near to their melting-points their tem])era- 
ture is, as well as upon their chemical constitution. 

Spring,^ for exam])le. has shown that by raising metals to temperatures 
far below their melting-points, wielding can be caused to gradually take place 
under quite moderate ])ressures, and that even alloys of dissimilar metals can 
be formed in this way. The metals exj)eriniented upon were turned into 
cylinders, wath ends as perfectly jilane as possible, and these were firmly 
])r(‘ss(‘d togeiher by means of a s(Tew. After heating for several hours at 
200'^- 400 C., the cylinders of most similar metals beiaimo so firmly welded 
together that, if broken in a vivo, the fracture did not take place along the 
original surface of separation. Dissimilar metals, tri'ated in the same way, 
became alloyed at the junction. Beilby’s experiments on metallic films show 
that at these temperatures even surface tension foK*(‘s are suflicicntly strong 
to cause the metal to flow. Accurately finished pi(‘ces of glass are now welded 
together by this means to form hollow j^risms, etc., as the surfaces join without 
distorting the pieces of which they are built up. 

When a fresh fracture is formed in a ])iecc of glass at the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the air, the fracture cannot be healed by pressure, even though the 
surfaces be an accurate fit and quite clean ; but at temperatures above 200^ C. 
tliey can. One explanation of this that may be considered is that when at 
ordinary temperatures a fracture is produced, there is a rearrangement of 
valencies at the surface of the fracture, and that, even when the surfaces are 
firmly pressed together again, the old bonds will not reform unless they are 
freed by vibrations becoming more violent owing to rise of temperature. 

Evaporation or boiling may be regarded as a process in which the cohesive 
forces of the molecules of the liquid have been comjiletely overcome, the heat 
rendered latent being a measure of these forces. This view the late Lord 
Rayleigh ® regarded as substantially sound, and he calculated that, on this 
hypothesis, the cohesive force of water is 25,000 atmospheres. Some reasons 
have already been adduced in sujiport of the view that the molecules of solids 
powerfully attract each other when brought into close juxtaposition. This is 
equally true of the molecules of liquids, which, in spite of their fluidity, require 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of energy to separate their molecules 
completely. At sensible distances the attractive forces between molecules 
are inappreciable, but when the distances separating them become infinitesimal 
the forces become extremely powerful. It has been computed that such 
attractions become perceptible when the distances separating the molecules 
are reduced to 50/1000000 millimetre (Quincke). 

Berthelot found that water could sustain a tension of about 50 atmospheres, 

1 Proc, Boy, Soc, , A., Ixxxvi. (1911-12), pp. 25-35. 

2 Zeit. physiJeal Chem.t xv. (1894), p. 65. 

8 Phil Mag., October 1890, p. 286. 
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applied directly, and the phenomenon of retarded ebullition, described by 
Dufour, helps to confirm this view. In a vessel containing a mixture of linseed 
oil and oil of cloves, the latter observer immersed droj)s of water, which were 
still seen to be swimming about after the temperature had been raised to 
356'^ F. The pressure of aqueous va])our is, at this tempc'rature, nearly ten 
atmospheres, or about 147 lbs. per square inch. Hence, the cohesion of the 
water must be able to sup})ort a tension of at least 132 lbs. per square inch. In 
these experiments, the water was carefully freed from dissolved air, etc. 

W. Spring ^ has shown that the dust of most metals, if subjected to suffi- 
cient pressure, may be made to weld into solid blocks. The ])ressure required 
is very much greater with a hard metal, such as aluminium, than with a soft 
metal like lead, but all the metajs experimented upon were found to weld at 
ordinary tenqieraturcs, if sufficiently ('ompressed. Of (‘ourse, the pressures 
used in these ex})eriments were far greater than are brought to bear upon 
ordinary bearings : but, as shown above, cohesion commen(*es between very 
smooth surfa(‘<\s under very moderate ])ressures, and the increased fric'tion thus 
set u[) ra])idly causes the bearings to become heatf'd. This greatly increases 
the tendency of the surfaces to adln^re, and when once tln\y do so locally, the 
area aft‘(‘cted rapidly s])reads and the two metallic surface's seize or abrade 
each other. 

Diffusion of Solids. 1'he late 8ir William 0. Koberts-Austen,^ who pub- 
lished several investigations of the rate of diffusion of metals into each other, 
wrote in 1897: ‘'The (mntinuation of these experiments has led to the 
recognition of the remarkable fact that diffusion of metals can readily be 
measured not only in molten, but in solid metals. Jt is certainly remarkable 
that gold placed at the botton of a cylinder of lead 3 inches high, and heated 
to •only 200” C. or 100” F., which is far below its melting-point, and while it is 
to all appearance solid will have diffused to the top in notable quantities 
by the end of three days. . . . The experiments summarised have already led 
to the recognition of the undoubted fact that it is possible actually to observe 
and measure the migration of the constituent atoms in a metal or alloy at the 
ordinary temperature.” 

G. Hcvesy and A. Obrutsheva ® find that diffusion sometimes dei)ends upon 
the physical condition of the metal, diffusion taking place more rapidly in the 
case of substances when in the amor]>hous condition than when crystalline. 
However, potassium diffuses with equal rapidity into both amorphous and 
crystalline lead. 

Nature of Friction.“-When two solid surfaces are pressed firmly together, 
they cannot be moved relatively to each, other without the exercise of con- 
siderable force ; and when, by a sufficient effort, the surfaces have commenced 
sliding against each other, the resistance to be overcome in order to keep them 
in relative motion, though it may be either greater or less than was required 
to start them frqm a state of rest, has at all speeds a considerable retarding 
effect, and is called the fxiction between the surfaces. The frictional resistance 
varies greatly betiveen different surfaces and materials, being generally least 
between hard and polished, and greatest between soft and rough surfaces. 
Between leather and coarse sandstone, for example, its value is very con- 
siderable, and it is owing to this fact that we are enabled to stand and 
walk in such perfect security on ordinary ground. Between leather and 
ice there is very much less friction. Walfcng on ice is, consequently, 
less secure than walking on the ground, and progression is more safely 
and easily effected by skating or sliding. 

> Bull, Acad, Belg., (2), xlix, (1880), p. 323. 

2 Fourth Report of the Altoys Research CommiUee^ p. 58, ® Nature, cxv. (1925), p. 674. 
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In the rolling of solids against each other, the friction owes its exist- 
ence almost entirely to the elasticity of the surfaces in contact. A dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the rolling of the rough surface of a wheel 
upon a rough road, and the rolling of a smooth ball over a smooth surface 
in a ball-bearing. In the former case, the wheel and road abrade each other 
much more, owing to dust, sand, etc., and the friction is mainly due to this, 
whilst in the latter the ball and surface upon whicli it runs are well lubricated, 
and the elasticity of the material results in a small amount of slipping and 
friction. 

Friction betw(‘en surfaces of unequal liardness results in the more or 
less rapid abrasion of tlie softer surface, the liardor surface suffering very 
slightly, unless particles removed from it, or derived from extraneous 
sources, become eiubedded in the softer surface and act as graving tools. 
This is what o(‘ciirs in the ])rocess known to mechanics as la])ping,” in 
which emery or some other very hard sul)s^anco is pressed into the surface 
of a soft metal, such as lead, which inerely acts as a ho!d(‘r for the cutting 
material. 

Bolling friction is of much the same nature as sliding friction. Upon 
perfectly rigid ])lano surfaces th(j friction of rolling would be yw7, but, as has 
just been pointed out, such surfaces cannot be j^rodueed, and inequalities 
remain wliich interlock and form obstacles to fiee motion. Moreover, pressure 
causes more or less deformation, both of the ])lane surface and of the face of 
the roller, so tliat contact takes jdaee. not ii])on a line or spot, but u])on a more 

or less broad strij) or circular area, and as the 
roller or bail moves along, fresli portions of the 
surfaces become distorted and some sliding 
friction occurs. Ne\ertliel(iss. for the same 
load, much less resistance is offered to motion 
by rolling friction than ])y sliding fri(‘.tion. A 
Fig. 19 . block of stone which w^ould require the exertion 

of great for(*.e to push or drag it over the 
ground, can be moved with comparative case upon rollers. Vehicles are, for 
the same reason, provided with wheels ; and, of late years, the substitution of 
rolling for sliding friction has been extensively a})plicd in the roller- and ball- 
bearings of electro-motors, tram-cars, cycles, churns, clocks, astronomical 
telescopes, and many other machines and instruments where the pressure 
upon the surfaces is comparatively light. With this kind of friction, 
substances such as india-rubber, in the form of wheel tyres, for exampb^, may 
be used to roll over comjiaratively roiigli surfaces without much loss of energy, 
the elasticity of the one surface enabling it to change its form to suit the 
inequalities of the other. 

In fig. 19 an iron roller is represented moving over a surface of rubber. 
The rubber is distorted by the weight of the roller, and slides or rubs against 
it at points near C and D. For some distance on each side of the centre, 
P, there is little slipping, and this area of slight slip increases with the friction 
between the surfaces. When both the roller and the surface upon which it 
rests are distorted, the conditions are similar. 

It is conceivable that the use of an unguent for ball- or roller-bearings may 
add viscous friction outside C and D, and the resistance to rolling may be 
actually increased. The lubricant, however, in some measure, prevents the 
wear of the surfaces. In the case of rubber tyres, rolling over rough, uneven 
groimd, such slixiping is not large, and the resistance to rolling is correspondingly 
small. 

The laws of rolling friction would appear to be identical with those of sliding 
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friction, with the proviso that the resistance varies inverselj^ s^he radKi^'of the 
rolling body. The law may be expressed as follows : — 

where fij-^the (*oefhei(‘nt of friction, W~tlie load on the roller, r=the radius 
of the rolling body, and It the frictional resistance. 

The rat(‘ of sli])])ing at the contact siirfa<-es is so slow that the coefficient 
of friction, although it probably decr(‘ases as th(‘ speed increases, do(‘S so very 
slowly. 

Plasticity of Crystals. It was observed by M‘Connel ^ that a bar of ice, 
cut with the o])tic axis at right angles to its length, may be bent in one direction, 
and behaves as though it were bmlt up of a number of plates which are capable 
of sliding over ea(‘h otlrer. Such an ice bar, when the ends are placed on tw'o 
supports, with the optic axis in a vertical position, according to 0. Mugge,^ 
assumes the form shown in fig. 20. When the optic axis was horizontal in- 
stead of vertical, and also at right angles to the length of the bar, the ice 
remained rigid under load. Miigge states that the curvature produced is 
lasting, and that li(‘ did not noti(u» optical strains or cracks. The bar (lig. 20) 
eventually broke along tin* dottc'd line. MTk)iin(‘l made* a number of experi- 
ments to ascertain the str('ss(‘s nujuired to product^ such parallel translation, 




JOc. 20. 


Fill. 21. 


and Miigge, repi'utmg M'Conners experiments, says that the result was a com- 
j)lete confirmation of liis results. K. M. Dijeley ® showed that the experimental 
results indicated that the jiarallel translation resimibled vise.oiis flow in some 
of its characteristics. Very small loads indeed caused shear at or near the 
freeziiig-])oint. It must be remembered that large, perfect crystals are difficult 
to obtain, and any imjierfeetioii in the crystalline structure tends to prevent 
shear where the shearing stresses are small. 

The behaviour of an ice-bar cut with the optic axis parallel to its length 
is shown in fig. 21.^ Here the bar rests upon two supports and has been 
weighted in the middle. In this case the planes of parallel translation are at 
right angles to the length of the bar, and the parts pushed out of position are 
often striped parallel to the base, but optically they behave exactly like the 
unsheared ends. When the supports were brought within | cm. of each other, 
by using a piece of string a thin plate of ice could be pushed out altogether. 

Referring to the work of M'Connel, Miigge says, if the bar of ice was 
cut out of a uniform icc crystal the longitudinal direction of which was per- 
pendicular to the optic axis, and placed upon two edges in such a way that the 
optic axis was per])endicular, and a weight was then placed upon it, the crystal 

‘ iVoc. Roy. Soc.y xlviii. (1890), p. 259, and more fully ihid.y xlix. (1891), p. 323. 

* Neuca J ahrbvchfiir Mincraloyie, etc.. Bund II. ( 1 895), p. 21.5. 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc., A., Ixxxi. (1908), j). 255. 

* O. Miigge, Neuea Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, etc.. Bund JI. (1895), p. 219. 
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behaved as if it consisted of an infinite number of very thin, non-expansible, 
but perfectly flexible layers, somewhat like paper between the different sheets 
of which there is a sticky substance, so that the sheets can only with difficulty 
glide over each other. The layers arc at first level and perpendicular to the 
optic axis, and if they are bent in consequence of gliding, the optic axis still 
remains at every noint per])endicular to the bent surface. If the bar was at 
first placed on tlie edg(‘s with a horizontal optic axis, no movement took place ; 
but a movement took jdace with the sa)He weight when the bar was inclined 
by 00®. According to these experiments the ice behaves in a way similar 
to the triclinic salt KMnCl 3 . 2 aq; e.g. whilst the ice is being bent, that move- 
ment takes place which was first observed in tlie monoclinic salt BaBr 22 aq, 
and was called parallel translatimi. 

Graphite shears freely in one plains and is a good lubricant, for if bruised 
it se])arates into thin ])lates which are easily broken up, and th<i resulting 
]>articles slide very freely over each other. Oleic acid, which forms the black 
spot in a soap bubble, behaves in the same way. 

At present our knowledge of the laws of friction in such crystalline sub- 
stances is very meagre, and it is consequently impossible to say in what res])ccts 
sliear in such substances as graphite differs from the shear that takes ])lace 
between lubricated surfaces. 'J'he necessity for further knowledge will be seem 
when we remember that in many cases the orientation of the mohicules of the 
lubricant which takes place on metallic surfaces is an instance of true crystalli- 
sation, and consequently such lubricated surfaces would appear to be separated 
from each other by soft, crystalline solids. 

Friction of Machinery.-- -Until quite re(‘ently, all exjieriments made on 
friction have been conducted with ordinary lubricants under ordinary atmo- 
spheric conditions. When the lubricating films are thick and the lubrication 
dej)ends upon the viscosity of the lubricant, even with ordinary lubricants and 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions, results can be obtained of scientifi(t 
value. When, however, the films are contamination films, i.e. adsorbed films 
consisting of a mixture of substances derived from the atmosphere, from the 
substances with which they have been rubbed, or from contact with the hands, 
no measurements of friction can be made of a really scientific nature. How- 
ever, in practice lubric ation lias to be effected under all sorts of atmospheric 
conditions, and for practical purposes it is the kind of lubrication which occurs 
under such circumstances that is of the greatest value to the engineer. An 
engineer would not consider a substance to be a lubricant which gave a 
coefficient as high as 0*2 or 0'3, yet it has been shown that the coefficient 
of friction between some clean substances is much higher than this, so it will 
be seen that a substance which reduces the value of /x to 0*5 really docs act 
as a lubricant when the friction of the clean surfaces is much higher. 

It is also true that a substance may give high frictional results between 
some substances and act as a good lubricant between others. As an example, 
Sir William Hardy ^ instances water, which acts as- - 

an antilubricant for glass on wood, 

a lubricant „ „ „ ebonite, 

a neutral ,, „ „ sulphur, 

>? >» >> j> glass, 

,, ,, ,, ,, steel, 

,, „ steel „ steel, 

It will be advisable, in the first jdace, to give some of the frictional results 
which have been obtained under ordinary conditions and with ordinary lubri- 
1 Jour, Chem. 80c,, cxxvii. (1925), p. 1219. 
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caiitH, and then to give the values obtained when films of j)ure substances 
are studied. 

Adsorbed Films. — On all exposed surfaces adsorbed films exist, due to the 
condensation of gases and vapours from the atmosjiherc, (‘ontact with the 
fingers or with any material with which they have been wiped, etc. At one 
time it was siijiposed that sii(*h contamination films on liquid or solid surfaces 
adhered very slightly and still retained the jibysical and (diemical characters 
of the substance in its liquid and soft solid condition. Of latcj years, however, 
it lias (iome to be recognised that such films are r(*,ally in chemical union 
with the surfaces upon which they rest, the molecules of the lubricant fixing 
th(‘mselves to the atoms or molecules of the solid in a remarkably orderly 
manner, and their ])hysical projierties undergo change. 

In the first (1900) edition of this work it was stated on ])age 5, that the 
friction between most so-called ' unlubricated ’ metallic surfaces, is, therefore, 
not a case of true friction between pure metals, but between surfaces con- 
taminated by atmos])heric agencies, by grease, etc., derivid from the material 
with which the surfaces were wiped, or by chemically formed films, such as 
oxides, sulphides, etc." ; in other w^ords, the surfaces were lubricated. And 
again, j). 137 : The readiness, however, with which solid surfaces become 

contaminated by many substances, and the difliculty experienced in cleaning 
them again, is satisfactorily explained by assuming that the surface mole- 
c.ules exert a very consideralile attractive force on surrounding mattc'r. Indeed, 
freshly formed solid surfaces at once attach to themselves from the air an 
exceedingly thin coating of moisture, which in a few hours is replaced or 
su])plemented by a layer of grease.’’ 

Adsorbed films of some substances, when the ])ressures arc considerable 
and the rate of motion slow, are not easily rubbed off, and the metallic bearing 
surfaces are unable to come into contact and cause damage to each other. 
Under all circumstances, therefore, when the heat due to friction can accumu- 
late, adsorbed lubricating films must be interjiosed between the surfaces; the 
friction is then very much less than between the clean solid metals. 

Although the chemically clean and true surfaces of metals, such as lead, 
tin, or wrought iron, will not slide in contact under considerable loads without 
injuring or grinding each other badly, cast-iron surfaces will slide in contact 
with wrought-iron or steel, even when the surfaces are clean, without serious 
damage, provided the relative velocities are not too great ; indeed, dissimilar 
metals generally work better upon each other than do similar ones. The 
foregoing statement may seem to conflict with the results which have been 
obtained in measuring the frictional resistance betw'een similar metals. In 
every case, however, with the exception of expiirimcnts by Jlardy and Double- 
day, when teats have been made between “ tough " metals, there is reason to 
suppose that the surfaces were not chemically clean ; for, although the 
experiments are said to have been made both with and without lubricants, 
in most cases the condition of the unlubricated surfaces has been described 
as “ unctuous,” doubtless owing to the presence of an adsorbed contamination 
film of a lubricating substance. Under moderate pressures, such adsorbed 
films prevent the actual contact of metal with metal, if the rate of motion be 
not too high and the action not too prolonged. When the lubricant is present 
in excess, the adsorbed film, if broken, is rapidly reformed on abraded areas. 
This must be clearly borne in mind, otherwise early work on solid friction will 
not appear in its true light. However, so far as is at present known, the laws 
of solid friction, when the surfaces are not seriously abraded, are the same 
between contaminated surfaces and clean surfaces, except in the case of small 
pressures and low speeds. 
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The following experiment will illustrate the effect of a slight adsorption 
film iij)oii a metallic surface : — 

A smooth fih‘ ])as8ed over the freshly prepared, filed surface of a metal, 
will be found to cut well, even when gently pressed against the metal, but if 
the hand be passed over the metallic surface, the film of grease thereby 
deposited will so lubricate it that considerably greater pressure on the file is 
now needed to ca.ise it to cut. If it were not for the presence of such adsorbed 
films, soft or tough metals, such as tin, wrought iron, brass, etc., would at once 
seize, if rubbed together, even at low speeds. Even now the bookbinder 
lubricates his folder by drawing it across the back of his hand or head, there 
being sufficient grease on the skin or hair to lubricate the tool. 

Coefficient of Friction. The relationship borne by the frictional resistame 
to the load, or force ])ressing the surfaces together, has been the subject of much 
speculation and discussion, and although numerous experimental researches 
have b(icn carried out in the past, such as those of Amontons (1699), Coulomb 
(1779), Vince (1784), (1. Kennic (1828), Morin (1830-34), and others, it is only 
recently that clear views have been arrived at. From what has been stated 
concerning the acdion which solid surfaces in close contact have upon each other, 
it will be clear that, in the case of solid friction, the nature of the adsorbed film, 
or the absenee of sueli a film, must necessarily be of supremo importance ; 
for, in all cases wliere tlie surfaces are lubricated, the friction is between film 
and film, not between metal and metal. 

Amontons found from his experiments in 1699 that the resistance to relative 
motion of solid surfaces in contact was independent of the area of contact 
and proportional to the normal load ; but erroneously concluded that it vshould 
always be one-third of the total pressure. This law of friction must liave been 
known to builders and arcdiitects for very many centuries : for it is a matter 
of common knowledge, even to uneducated mechanics, that bodi(‘s are stable 
on certain sloiies, wiiatever the weights or surface areas may be. Kecent 
cxjierimental work lias proved the correctness of the views of Amontons 
with regard to the relationship between friction, load, and area ; but has 
shown that the coefficient of static friction varies greatly between dift’erent 
substances. In an unpublished notebook, Leonardo da Vinci ^ recorded how 
he had measured the force needed to move a rope when coiled closely in a 
ball and when stretched out to its full length, and found the pull to be the 
same, although the area of contact was different, and tlius clearly anticipated 
Amontons’ results ; but Amontons carried out such a careful series of exjicri- 
ments, and so clearly proved the law of the relation of static friction to load 
and area, that it is only just to name this first law of friction after him. Amon- 
tons also concluded tliat the frictional resistance was due to the interlocking 
of the asperities of the surfaces in contact. Coulomb undertook in the arsenal 
at Eoc-hefort a very extensive series of experiments, which he afterwards 
published in 1781, under the title of “Theorie dcs Machines simples, en ayant 
egard au Frottement de leurs Parties, et a la Eoideur des Cordages.’’ He 
confirmed the law of Amontons with regard to the close dependence of the 
friction upon load, and also took the view that the friction was due to surface 
asperities. 

For most jiurposes, it is convenient to measure frictional resistance by 
expressing it as a fraction of the load. The method of obtaining the coefficient 
of friction may be illustrated by reference to the apparatus used by Morin. 
It consisted of a loaded box or slider resting on a horizontal slide. A cord, 

1 See “The Theory of Lubrication,’* by W. B. Hardy, F.R.S., Fourth Report on Colloid 
Chemistry, p. 185. of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1922.) 

* Memoir es des S^uvwns £tanger8, tomes 163 and 333. 
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fastened to the slider, passed over a pulley and carried a small, suspended 
box, which could b(^ loaded with any desired weight. Both slider and slide 
could, after eac h set of ex]>erinients, be replaced by others of (lill(‘rent material. 
By placing weights in the suspended box (the slider being loaded), force was 
applied in a dir(i('tion paralld to the sliding surfaces, and when the slider 
began to move, the weight of the small box and its contents was a measure 
of the frictional resistance. Sir William Hardy has used this method in his 
recent experiments in friction. The machine used by (1. Rennie in 1828 
had a hinged table which could be ])laced at any d(‘sired angle. 

In a particular experiment, thew^eight of the slider being one ton (2240 lbs.), 
a force of 350 lbs. was required to cause it to move. 

350 

Then, or fi, 


which is called the cocjivlent of friction, 
while 350lbs.=^F 


is known as the total frictiojial resistan<*e, p being the static and /xj the kinetic 
coelhcient. 

The coefficient of friction inatj he defined as that oalne which, when multiplied 
by the jiressure normal to the surfaces in contact, yives the measure oj the frictional 
resistance to motion. 

Making W the weight normal to the surfaces, 


Frictional resistance^ F 
Normal Weight W 


Pi or /x--(Joelhcient of Friction. 


Static and Kinetic Coefficients. — It has been found that the force F required 
to keep a body in motion dilfers from that required to move it from a state 
of rest. Obviously w(‘ may have two kinds of friction with adsorbed films, 
the static and kiiietu' ; but in the case of visi'-ous friction it is always kinetic. 
Even when two surfaces are prevented from touching by tln^ inj(‘x*tion of a 
liquid under pre.^sure, the liquid, being viscous, offers resistance only when 
movement occurs, and the r{‘sistance is proportional to the rate of shear. In 
the case of adsorbed films, however, certain substances slide over each other 
under the very smalhist stresses, and in this respect they resemble viscous 
films. 8ir William Hardy has callcnl the friction which is just sullicient to 
allow motion to take place the threshold friction. 

As in all quick-moving machines the friction is generally that due to the 
resistance of the viscous film, the kinetic, coeflicient (pf) is the most important 
from the view of energy losses, and the term “coeflicient of friction” means 
” coeflicient of kinetic friction.” However, at low speeds and with heavy 
loads, the liquid lubricant is largely pressed out, the adsorbed films come 
together, and the coefficient of static friction is closely ap})roached. In this 
condition, unless the lubricant be an oily one, the surfaces in contact may be 
much abraded. 

Generally, the static coefficient is very much greater than the kinetic 
coefficient of friction when the bearings are well lulDricated, but this is not 
always the case, and the kinetic coefficient of friction of very slow motion 
is usually the same as the static; coefficient. » When rough or gritty surfaces 
have remained some time in contact under pressure, the; static coefficient is 
high, and when slip takes place it very rapidly decreases. When a goods train 
is standing with all the couyilings tight, to start the train the engine has to 
deal with the static coefficient of all the bearings, and when this is the case 
the engine is unable to set the wagons in motion. The driver, therefore, 
reverses his engine until a sufficient proportion of the buffers are in contact 
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and the couplings slack ; he is then enabled to set the wagons in motion 
one at a time, and so deal with the static and low-si)ced friction of the bearings 
in detail. 

Friction and Velocity. — All the earlier experiments on solid friction were 
made with surfaces whicli had not been specially ])re})arcd for the purpose, 
and the results were not in good agreement the one with the other. Nor was 
any particnilar attention gcmerally paid to the ([uestion of the diflerence between 
th(‘ static, and kinetic friction. In nearly all cases, when the lubricant is an 
adsorbed film, the static coellicient of friction of ])olished metallic surfaces is 
sensibly the same as the very low-speed kinetic coellicient: but between oak 
and oak and other soft materials the kinetic coellicient of friction at even 
moderate speeds is considerably less than the static coellicient. Jenkin and 
Ewing ^ state that the change' in the friction coellicient between lest and slow 
motion is not abru])t. In fae t it is highly [>robabl(‘ that in tin' case^ of adsorbed 
films or polished surfaces, where the static coellicient differs from th(i kinetic^ 
the latter gradually clianges wlien the velocity becomes exceedingly small, 
so as to ])ass witliout discontinuity into the formei. 

From a number of ex})(‘riments made by Kimball “ it was concluded that 
although there is no abrupt transition between the static and kinetic coefficients, 

the friction of motion is not always less than 
the friction of rest. Idiis is more especially 
the case when the loads are small or the 
surfaces are well lubricated. Kig 22 shows 
how the coellicui'iit of friction varies with 
increasing speed. 11 ('ue the friction varies 
from that of an adsorbed film to that of a 
thick, viscous film. 

When the experimental results obtained by 
Increasing Speed Sir AVilliaui Hardy and Miss Ida Doublcday 
Fifj. 22. come to be considered, it will be seen (p. 66) 

that when very oily liquids form adsorbed 
films on very unctuous solids the coelficient of static friction sometimes falls 
to zero. 

With clean, or nearly clean, surfaces, and light loads, Kimball, as w’^e have 
seen, found that the kinetic coefficient of friction at very low speeds was greater 
than the static, coefiicient, but that with incri'asing sjieed the coelficient reached 
a maximum and then decreased. This he illustrated by an exjicrimeiit in 
which he measured the friction of a leather belt hung ovuu' a cast-iron pulley. 
To one end of the belt a known force was a])pli('d by means of a weight ; to 
the other end a sjiring dynamometer was attached. The tension at the ends 
of the belt being known, the coefficient of friction was easily found. In the 
following table the coefficients are relative only : — 

Table Jll. — R elative Coefficients. 



Feet per min. 

Relative Cocflicicnts. 

Feet i>er mia. 

Relative Ooellicients. 

18 

0-82 

1190 

0-96 

92 

0*93 

1980 

0*82 

660 

1-00 

2969 

0*69 


1 Phil Tram., 167 (1877), p. 509. Awer. Jour. Sci. (1877), p. 353. 
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This result is not, however, one which may be given with all substances and 
lubricants with increase of speed. 

Rcmnie ^ made a number of experiments on the cocffici(Uit of friction between 
certain metals at moderate speeds. From the smallness of the coefficient of 
friction with light loads it is certain that he experimented with contaminated 
surfaces. The following table gives some of the results lie obtained : — 

IV. — (JOEFFIOIEXTS OF FrICTION BETWEEN MeTAL SURFACES. 



Brass. 

Steel 

Cast-iiun. 

W rouf^ht- 
iroji. 

Tin. 

liras®!, .... 

•175 

•139 

•141 

•135 


Steel, .... 

•139 

•146 

*151 

•181 


(>ast-in)n, 

•141 

•15J 

•163 

•170 

*179 

W rough t-iron, . . | 

•135 

•181 

•170 

•160 

•181 

Tin, .... j 


... 

•179 

•181 

•265 


. iJrass jiipon other metals gave the least frictional resistances and tin upon 
otlier metals the higlu'st averag(‘ resistance. Tin upon tin and brass upon 
brass both gave high figures. These coefficients are, however, much greater 
than those given by certain antifriction alloys when working u])on iron or 
steel, li. 11. Smith, who submitted the alloy known as Magnolia metal to 
a variety of tests, gav<‘ the following figures, th<‘ liearing running dry : — 


Xoinmal I'rc.ssuro Speed in feet 

Ills, per sq. m. per rmu. 


(’ocnieieiit of 
Fnetioii /x,. 


99-5 52*3 0*0713 

99*5 62*7 0*0663 

99*5 78*4 0*0618 


Owing to the low friction coefficient of this alloy, a bearing may be run dry 
at consideiabh^ speed without serious injury resulting. The alloy also answers 
well for bearings which have to carry moderately heavy loads and run at 
moderate speeds, or which, owing to their positions, can only be supplied with 
water. 

Experiments on the coefficient of friction at very low speeds have been 
made by Jenkin and Ewing, who measured the friction at such low velocities 
as 0'00()2 feet per second. They employed very considerable loads, and their 
bearing surfaces were spindles resting upon flat surfaces. These conditions 
were found by Kimball to favour a coefficient decreasing continuously with 
increase of sjieed. 

Jenkin and Ewing state that in the case of steel upon brass, lubricated 
with oil, the coeflicient was found to be 0*146 at all speeds from 0 0002 to 
0 0064 feet per second. In the case of steel upon steel, however, the coefficient 
increased from 0 119 at 0*0002 feet per second to 0*13 at 0*0046 feet per second. 
This increase, and also a subsequent decrease of the coefficient of friction with 
increasing sjieed, is much more clearly brought out by Kimball, whose ajiparatus 
is thus described : — 

“ A shaft one inch in diameter was adjusted so that it could be driven 
at almost any rate between one revolution in two days and a thousand in a 
minute. A hole was bored through a block of cast iron 3|"x3J"xlJ'' and 
carefully fitted to tlie shaft ; rigid iron rods were screwed into the to]> and 
bottom of this block, and adjusted so as to stand in a vertical line at right angles 
^ PhiL Trayis, (1829), p. 143. ® Phil. Trana.y 167 (1877), p. 609. 
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to tlie shaft. Upon these rods slotted weights eoiild be placed, and thus the 
pressure upon the shaft and tlie centre of gravity of the brake could be readily 
adjusted.” 

The two following tables give the results obtained : — 


Table V. 


J*’ect per Minute 

Cm. per Seeontl 

Uelative Values ol 
l-'rietiun Coelticieiit. 

•() 0 () r )8 

•000205 

0-37 


•001144 

0-51 

•00500 

•002540 

0-73 

•01100 

•005500 

1-00 


These results show a cocllieient increasing as the velocity increases. 


Table VI. 


Euut per Minute 

Cm. per Seeoinl. 

Relative Values of 
Friction (’oelticlent. 

6*0 

3*05 

100 

22 6 

11-49 

0*60 

50 4 

25*61 

0*46 

110*0 

55*90 

0*29 


These results show a coellicient (lecrcasing as the velocity increases. 

That the coellicient of friction of lubricated bearings at very low speeds is 
often greater tlian the static coellicient is supported by many other facts. 
Goodman’s ex])eriments (Table XXVII., p. 96) may be instanced. On the 
diagram (fig. 23) tlie curve A shows the manner in whicdi, in these experiments, 
the friction varied at moderately low speeds with a load of 150 lbs. per square 
inch. If the curve A were continued so as to cut the ordinate of no speed, the 
static coefficient would be about 0*21, This is for bath lubrication. With 
satuiated pad lubrication (curve B) the static coellicient w^ould be about 0-27. 
These are liigh figures. It is jirobable that had Goodman experimented at 
much lower speeds, he would have found that the friction assumed a maxi- 
mum at a comparatively low velocity, and then decreased again as the speed 
decreased, Wellington’s results ^ were obtained by noting the resistance offered 
to the motion of wagons, and cannot be considered as accurate measures of 
journal friction at very low speeds, as the resistance was due partly to the 
rolling friction of the wheels on the rails, partly to vibration, etc. With 
lubricated journals it would ai)pear that the coefficient of friction is at a maxi- 
mum at some speed below one centimetre per second (= about 2 feet per 
minute). Kimball ^ says that an increase in the pressure between the surfaces 
in contact changes the value of the maximum coefficient, and makes it corre- 
spond to a smaller velocity. The more yielding the materials between which 
the friction occurs, the higher is the velocity at which the maximum coefficient 
is found. Heating the bearing changes the position of the maximum coefficient 
to a higher velocity. In the vicinity of the maximum coefficient, the friction 

^ Trans, Armr, Soc. Civ, Eng,^ 13 (1884), p. 409. 

2 Amer, Journ, Sci., 1876. 
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generally remains sensibly constant for a considerable range of velocities. With 
speeds of above one centimetre per second or tliereabouts, a viscous lubricant 
being used, the friction of journals falls rapidly until a velocity of about five 



centimetres per second (=about 10 feet per minute) is rea(;hed, and then 
increases very slowly to the highest speeds at a rate depending upon the 
method of lubrication employed. 

For a number of years greases were almost exclusively used for railway 
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axles. They arc generally emulsions of fat or oil, soap and water. Such axle 
greases are plastic rather than viscous mixtures, and require the exertion of a 
certain d (‘finite ])ressure to cause them to flow. Owing to this fact, they 
cannot he completely squeezed out from between the journal and its bearing. 
They are, on the other hand, readily forced in at the higher velocities. Altliough 
offering much more resistance to motion at liigh speeds than does a lubricant 
of low \dscosity, the much greater oiliness of the ])lastic film, when tlie speed 
is low, makes the static friction less than is given by most, if not by all, truly 
viscous fluids. On this account, although the friction of a ra}>idly moving train 
lubricated l)y oil may be much less than when plastic grouses arc used, a much 
greater force is required to set the coaches in motion. (Ireases have conse- 
quently maintained their position as lubricants for low-speed goods trains on 
most lines. 

T. O. Clayton^ made a series of experiments to ascertain the friction of 
coa(‘hes belonging to various railway com])anirs with a view to measuring the 
static friction when using oil and grease, res])ectively, as lubricants. He found 
that, on the average, a tractive force of 12*62 lbs. per ton was re([uired to move 
a coach when lubricat(‘d with grease, whilst a force of 18*51 lbs. per ton was 
required when oil was used. Owing, how(‘V(‘r, to the greater convenience of 
oil lubrication methods, grease is now giving place to oil as a lubricant for 
railway vehicles of all kinds. 

To keep the rubbing surfaces of bearings from coming into contact, owing 
to the (‘xpulsiori of the lubricant by the load when their relative veloc,iti(‘s are 
small, oils, fats, and greases containing solid lubricants, such as graidiite, are 
much more extensively used than are such solids alone. As a rule, the viscous 
or plastic matrix acts as a carrier for the solid lubricant, and enables it to be 
more readily a})])lied to the rubbing surface. It is placed in such a ])osition, 
with regard to the bearing, that should the liquid lubricant be rubbed out, 
the heat arising from the increased friction melts th(‘- matrix, and the mixture 
containing the solid in suspension immediately r\ms on to the dry surface^. 

8uch mixtures are mostly suitable for heavy pressures and low s])eeds. 
At high spei^ds their frictional coeflicient is very great, and the heating and 
loss of ])ower which they cause is proportionately serious. Their us(‘ is, there- 
fore, almost entirely restricted to bearings which are only in motion occasion- 
ally, or to such as the journals of tip wagoms, or the axles and spindles of hauling 
machinery.^ The solid portion of the lubricant prevents the metals from 
heating and welding to each other at points where they are forced into contact 
by excessive pressure. Solid lubricants are often mixed with liquid on(\s and 
used for rubbing surfaces which have not properly worn themselvtis true, for 
although the coefficient of friction may be high, and the bearings become 
heated, the solid lubricant prevents the injury which would otherwise r(‘sult 
from the decreased viscosity of the liquid. Thus graphite, soap-stone, and 
paraffin-wax melted together and worked, while hot, into a plaited ro])e of 
cotton, jute, or hemp, constitute an excellent packing for piston-rod and other 
glands. The wax keeps the packing soft and pliable, the soapstone and 
graphite serve to make it durable, whilst the fibrous material binds the whole 
together and gives it a form convenient for the user. 

When the wheel of a railway vehicle is revolving and rubbing against 
the brake-block, the contamination films on both surfaces are rubbed away, 
and the metals come into close contact. Dissimilar metals, therefore, are 
used- -generally cast-iron blocks on hard steel tyres. The clean tyre surface 

1 Lubrication and Traction relating to Raihmy Carriages (pamphlet). William Clowes & 
Sons, 1892. 

* Further information on the use of grease for locomotive axles is given on pp. 567 and 568. 
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as it revolves is stationary witli regard to the rails, and does not slip. In 
the following Table Vll. will be found the results obtained by Galton and 
Westinghousc ’ for castTiron blocks upon steel tyres. The coflhneni decreases 
greatly as the speed increas(‘s, and also as the blocks become heated after 
prolonged contact. 

Table VIT. — Friction of Brakes. 


Axeragt* Speed 


Co-( llK-ieut of Fi iction 
(’‘jist-iion Brake-blooKs and Steel 


per hour. 

1st 3 8tM 

onds. 

j 5 to 7 sc< oiuls. 

12 to 1C 

seconds. 

0 

*408 cjilcd. 

! *285 

cak'd. 

•237 

cak'd. 

5 

*360 exptl. 

i 


, 


]0 



! *209 

CX])ll. 



20 

•205 


1 •175 

» 

•128 

( X]>ll. 

30 

•181 


j -in 

o 

•098 

it 

40 

•134 


; *100 

it 

'080 

» 

50 

•100 


' -070 

o 

i' 

'056 

ti 

60 

•062 


•O.-) 1 

•018 

)> 


Table VITI. gives tlie ('oefficients for steel tyres uj)oii st(‘el rails. 
Table VI U. — Fruition of Wueel on Rail. 


Avernge Speed. 

Coftficieiit of Friction between Steel Whetd Tjres and Steel Rails. 

Miles per lioiir. 

From coinnienceiiient of Expcnnicnt to end of 3 Seconds. 

0 

*141 calculated. 

10 

•110 cxpminciital. 

15 

•087 

25 

•080 „ 

35 

•051 

45 

•047 

60 

•040 


Between the brake-block and tyre the friction is high, for there is no foreign 
substance on the surfaces. Jn the (‘ase of the wheel u])on the rail the case 
is different; here-, w^hen the brakes have stopped the wheels from revolving, 
the tyre is slipping over a more or less contaminated rail surface, and the 
frictional resistance is smaller. The adhesion of wheels to rails yields a very 
variable coefficient of friction, ranging roughly from 0-3 to 0*1, according to 
the state of the weather. Taking the coefficient of the rolling frietion of the 
wheel upon the rail to be 0*2 at all speeds, in ordinary weather at 25 miles jjer 
hour we may make the weight upon the blocks equal to the weight of the 
vehicle, but at higher speeds, say 60 miles per hour, about two and a half times 
this pressure will, at the moment of application, barely skid the wheels. 

On the diagram (fig. 24) some of the figures obtained by Galton and Westing- 
house have been plotted with the corresponding theoretical static coefficients. 
The curves drawn through them are logarithmic curves, the rate at which the 
friction decreases being approximately proportional to the coefficient of 
friction at each speed. In other words, the slope of the curve at any point 
1 Engineering, London, xxvi. (23rd August 1878), p. 163. 
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is proportional to the length of the corresponding ordinate, and if the logs, of 
the ordinates had })een plotted tlie result would have been straight lines. 

This decreas(‘ of the friction with iner<*asing speinl occurs both with the 



friction between the wheel and rail and with that between the brake-block 
and tyre. In the former instance, the contact surface of the tyre is constantly 
passing over fresh rail, which maintains unaltered the nature of the contamina- 
tion and keeps the temperature from unduly rising ; but between the tyre and 
the brake-block there is no such constant supply of foreign material, and the 
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contact surfaces consequently abrade each other and heat very rapidly. This 
heating would sccin in great measure to be the cause of the decrease of the 
frietion which occurs when the surfaces have been in contat'.t s(^v(*ral seconds. 

Laws of Solid Friction. -The laws of solid friction as enunciated by 
Amontons and Coulomb are ajiproximately correct for moderate s])eeds and 
ordinary loads, but, as they are not applicable at all speeds and loads, the 
laws of friction between clean or slightly contaminated surfaces may be more 
correctly stated as follows : — 

1. The frictional resistance is apiJroximately proportional to the load on 
the rubbing surfaces. 

2. The frictional resistance is slightly greater for large areas and small 
])ressures than for small areas and great pressures. 

3. The frictional resistance, except at very low speeds, decreases as the 
velocity increases. 

The trutli of the first law is easily demonstrated by a machine such as 
Morin’s. 

With a slider of cast iron on a slide of the same metal - 

A weight of 5() lbs. requires 8 lbs. to draw it along. 

,, 28 „ 4 

M U „ 2 

For the coefficient of fri(;tion of cast iron U])on cast iron we Imve, therefore, 


56~ 28 


Rennie obtained 0*1 03 for this coefficient. The value of /x^ is, theicfore, 
according to these figures, approximately independent of the area of tht* 
surfaces and the load, jirovidcd abrasion does not take place, but it varies with 
the condition of such surfaces. 

The laws of friction given above for ordinarily contaminated surfa(‘es are 
somewhat different when ])ure substances in a clean atmosphere are used. 

Cause of Heating. -The energy which is expend (»d in overcoming the 
frictional resistance of two rubbing surfaces and in kee])iug them in motion 
is converted into heat, and raises the temperature of the masses in contact 
above that of surrounding objects. When the amount of friction is small, 
the rise of temperature is also small, but should the frictional resistance 
become large from any cause, the heating of the materials in contact may 
become so great that the o]>posing surfaces either become brittle, melt, or 
even weld together. It is clear that some relationsliip exists between the 
work done and the heat produced. The significance of this relationship was 
first grasped by our countryman. James Prescott Joule, who exjierimentally 
demonstrated that a given amount of work, however exjiended, always jiro- 
duces a fixed quantity of heat. In such cases as the lifting of a weight or the 
bending of a spring, energy is rendered potential, but this stored energy can 
likewise produce its proper equivalent of heat. 

Before the relationship between work, energy, and heat can be formulated 
accurately, we must be able to measure both work and heat in some exact 
manner. The unit of heat used in this country is the quantity whi(‘h will 
raise one pound of water, at its maximum density, one degree F. in tempera- 
ture. When the 0.6.8. or metric system is used, it is the quantity of heat which 
will raise one gramme of water from and at 4® to 5® 0. Work, on the other 
hand, is measured by the product of the average resistance and displacement. 
Thus, in the case of a sliding surface, if the force required to maintain the 
surfaces in relative motion be one pound, and the distance travelled be 779 

4 
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feet ^ in each second of time, then the work done each second is 779 foot-pounds. 
This amount of work has boon ])rovcd to bo just sufiicicnt to raise one ])ound 
of -water, when at its maximum density, one degree Fahrenheit in tem})eraturc. 
779 foot-pounds is called the niechanical equivalent of heat, and the con- 
stancy of its value under all conditions has established on a firm basis the 
law of the conservation of energy. To the engineer this is one of the most 
important generalisations ever arrived at, as it affords a ready means of answer- 
ing many ])roblems which w'ould otherwise be difficult to solve. 


Making W— the total pressure in lbs. on the rubbing surfaces : - 
/Xi~the coefficient of friction. 

— the speed of rubbing surface in feet per minute. 
Then, W/x^— the frictional resistance. 

W/xp’— the foot-pounds of work done })er min. 

TT Lt V 

-y^-=the thermal units generated per min. 


We thus see that the heat liberated by any bearing surface is proportional 
to the friction. In some oil-testing machines the rise of tem])crature which 
occurs is measured and is taken as an indication of the resistance to motion 
which the surfaces offer. The actual rise of temperature depends, of course, 
not only u 2 )on the rate at which heat is liberated, but also upon the con- 
ductivity of the heated surfaces. The frictional resistance cannot, therefore, 
be ])roj)ortional to the rise of temperature. 

Kinetic Friction of Adsorbed Films. — It has already been ])ointed out that 
engineers have long known that the resistance to motion of loaded bearings 
may be greatly reduced by interposing betvreen the rubbing surfaces certain 
liquids or greases known as lubricants, and that such liquids must possess in 
a marked degree the property of oiUness if they are to be used for machinery. 
Not all liquids act as good lubricants. Indeed, it has always been necessary 
to ascertain by actual trial wdiich liquids arc suitable. Until the growth of 
the heavy mineral oil industry, almost all the lubricating oils and fats were 
cither of vegetable or animal origin, and users of ma(*hinery had to find by 
actual trial which particular oil or fat was most suitable as regards price and 
efhciency for any particular machine ; and ha\ing this tnowledge the chemist 
could ascertain whether the jiropcr material was being sup])lied. But with 
the enormous growth of industries depending u])on machinery for their 
existence, the demand for lubricants became so great that the supply of 
vegetable and animal oils was not sufficient to meet all requirements, and 
mineral oils were pressed into service wherever possible. 

It is only recently that the reason why one liquid should be a good lubricant 
and another not, has been ascertained. Oiliness is due to the fact that the 
molecules of some fats and liquids, and even of some solids, orient themselves 
on the bearing surfaces so as to form surfaces which have low coefficients of 
friction when the films they form come into contact. On this account, the 
oiliness of a liquid oil, fat, or solid such as graphite, when used for any 
particular bearing material, may be expressed in terms of its static friction - 
reducing efficiency, and can be calculated by the following formula : — 

100 — {fjL X 1 00)— Oiliness. 

In no case has F been found to be greater than W, and it must be remem- 
bered that the oiliness of each lubricant varies with the unctuousness of the 
surface it lubricates, for we have seen that water acts as an oily liquid 

^ Phil Trans. (X876), p. 165. 
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when it is used for glass on ebonite, but not when it is used for glass on wood. 
We must, therefore, assume that the orientation of the moleeules of water on 
ebonite differs greatly from that on wood. This matt(^r will be discussed 
when the theory of friction is dealt with. 

For ])ractical purposes for ascertaining the oiliness of any particular 
liquid when used with different metals, it is well to find the static or threshold 
friction. However, a number of interesting experiments have been made at 
low speeds which may be noticed with advantage, for in tlu'se cases the friction 
was ])artly solid friction and ])aTtly liquid friction. 

J. n. Hyde ^ made a number of experiments on the variation in the efficiency 
of worm-gear with different lubricants, for the Lubricants and Lubrication 
Inquiry Committee. They were made at high velocities, but the pressures 
were so great that the surfaces were in contact over considerable areas : indeed 
the oil used contained, after the trials, small flakes of the metal bearings. 
They were made on the machine designed by F. W. Lanchester for determining 
the frictional efficiency of his worm-gear. This machine is described in Chap- 
ter X. The results are interesting on account of the very great loads on the 
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bearing surfaces and the high speeds attained ; for under the conditions of 
running, the frictional resistance to the rotative movement of the surfaces 
consisted of boundary as well as viscous friction. 

The diagram (fig. 25) gives the friction of several oils at a speed of 1080 
revs, per minute and a load of 1 J tons per square inch. In each case, as the 
temperature of the gear-box rose, readings were taken of the friction and 
temperature, the latter rising steadily during the test. The figure for tem- 
perature does not indicate the actual temperature of the oil between the 
friction surfaces. It is the temperature of the oil in the gear-box. 

A viscometer was used for the determination of the viscosity of each oil with 
rise of temperature, and the results obtained arc stated in poises in Tables IX., 
X., XL, XII., and XIII. The five oils shown on the diagram are castor, rape, 
sperm, “ Bayonne ’’ mineral oil, and F.F.F. mineral cylinder. In the diagram 
(fig. 25) the abscissse are temperatures and the ordinates coefficients of friction, 
it will be noticed that the frictional results do not vary regularly with increasing 
temperature (decreasiijg viscosity). The great interest of the experiments is 
that they conclusively prove that viscosity alone is not the only property 
which makes an oil a good lubricant. 

A study of these curves and others made with the Lanchester machine 
‘ ETvgineeriTug^ 10th June 1921, p. 708. 
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Table IX. — Rape Oil. 


Table X. -Uvstor On.. 


Toinporaturc 

C. 

Vifico5!it;\ in 

I 'OlKl'S. 

Cooflldont of 
Fnction. 

20-3 

0-890 

0-0235 

25-7 

0-720 

0-023.5 

3L4 

0-58G 

0-0235 

36*7 

0-490 

0-0240 

39-1 

0-4.52 

0-0240 

42*0 

0-408 

0-02.50 

44*4 

0-372 

0-02.50 

46-8 

0-343 

0-02.50 

49-3. 

0-315 

0-0250 

. 52-0 

0-384 

0-0250 

,58*8 

0-225 

0-0245 

03*9 

0-190 

0-02.50 

09-3 

0-160 

0-0255 

74*1 

i 

0-140 

0-0260 

1 


Table XI.— Sperm Oil. 


Tomperatiin' 

0 . 

Vis«'Osity in 
Poises, 

rJoeflicient of 
Pri< tioii. 

2M 

0-320 

0-0220 

24-8 

0-279 

0-0225 

27-2 

0-2.59 

0-0245 

28-9 

0-244 

0-0245 

30-5 

0-231 

0-0255 

32-6 

0-218 

0-0260 

35-7 

0-197 

0-0260 

38-5 

0-182 

0-0265 

40-3 

0-172 

0-0265 

42-7 

0-158. 

0-0275 

45-6 

0-143 

0-0280 

49-2 

0-127 

0-0280 

51-6 

0-118 

0-0285 

53-2 

0-109 

0-0295 

64-9 ! 

0-101 

0-03(K) 

58-5 1 

0-083 

0-0310 

61-3 

0-072 

0-0310 

62*3 

0-070 1 

0-0315 

68-2 

0-060 

0-0315 

71-4 

0-042 

0-0315 


'remperatnri' 

(1 

Viseosity of 
Poises. 

Ooedieient of 
Erietion. 

21-6 

6-64 

0-0265 

24-7 

5-44 

0-0245 

29-7 

4-14 

0-0220 

32-8 

3-47 

0-0225 

34-8 

3-10 

0-0210 

36-6 

2-78 

0-0225 

39-0 

2-38 

0-0235 

40-5 

2-16 

0-0225 

44-0 

1*68 

0-0235 

45-9 

1-46 

0-0230 

49-3 

1-14 

0-0225 

51-9 

0-98 

0-0225 

54-1 

0-88 

0-0220 

56-9 

0-76 

0-0220 

60-1 

0-67 

0-0220 

61-2 

0-64 

0-0215 

63-7 

0-58 

0-0215 

67-2 

0-52 

0-0215 

70-1 

0-45 

0-0215 

71-6 

0-42 

0-0220 

73-5 

0-39 

0-0220 

76-0 

0-35 

0-0220 








Table XI f. — H vyonne” Mineral 
Oil. 


T<'nipeiiitiire 

C. 

VJ^ooRlty in 
Poises. 

Cot>ffidrnt of 
Priotion, 

19-7 

1-70 

0-0290 

24-8 

1-14 

0-0280 

28-5 

0-91 

0*0290 

31-9 

0-77 

0-021K) 

35-2 

0-67 

0-0290 

38-7 

0-57 

0*0290 

42-0 

0-50 

0*0295 

45-1 

0-43 

o*o:k)0 

50-3 

0-33 

0-0335 

54-3 

0-27 

0-0380 

56.-1 

0-26 

0-0390 

58-1 ‘ 

0-24 

0-0390 

62-3 

0-20 

0-0410 

65-4 

0*18 

0-0415 

67-4 

0*17 

0-0416 

69-1 

0-16 ! 

0-0420 

70-6 

0-15 i 

0-0425 
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Table XIII. — F.F.F. Mineral Cylinder Oil. 


Teniprrature 

0. 

Vis(X)Sit.y in 
Poises. 

(’oert’Hsiont. of 
Frictiou. 

Tenip(‘rature 

a 

Viscosity in 
I’oises. 

Uoolliciont of 
Friction. 

20-3 

19*0 

0-()32r) 

«0-7 

1*22 

0*0270 

23*2 

14-6 

0-()325 

65-4 

1-(K) 

0-0275 

26-6 

10-3 

o-o.m 

69-2 

0-84 

0*0275 

29-3 

8-1 

0-03(K) 

71-0 

0-80 

0*0275 

30-6 

7-2 

()-()28(> 

72-4 

0-75 

0*0300 

33-6 

5-8 

(>-(»27() 

73-H 

i 0*70 

0*0295 

30-3 

4-8 

()-()2<i0 

75-4 

0-07 

0*0305 

37-1 

4-56 

0-02W) 

77-2 

0*e)2 

0*0315 

40*7 

3-t)3 

0-0260 

80-0 

0*55 

0*0305 

43-8 

3-00 

0-02(i(> 

82-0 

1 0-51 

0*0310 

47-4 

2-40 

0-026() 

83-3 

0-49 

0*0320 

51*2 

1*92 

0-()2(ir> 

84-5 

0*44 

0*0315 

54-3 

1-65 

0-(l270 

86-8 

0*42 

! 

0*0315 


shows that castor oil gave the iiighest efUcieJicy at the particular value of 
the load cni])loyed. As the teiuperature rose from 30® C. upwards, the co- 
efficient of fri(^tion remained n(*aiiy constant at 0-0220, reaching a minimum 
of 0-0215. A sam[)l(‘ of aircraft castor oil gave a still lower minimum of 
0-0195. Kape and trotter oils came next to castor oil in order of merit. The 
coeliieient of friction of these oils remained practically constant at 0-025 and 
0-024. Sperm oil, although giving a low coeliieient at the start, showed a 
general increase in tlie friction as the temperature rose, but ai)peared to have 
obtained a steady value at about 05° 0. The efficiency of the sperm oil as a 
lubricant at the lower temperatures was as high as tliat of the best oil used, but 
fell oil as the temperature rose. All the mineral oils tested gave lower average 
efficiencies than tiie vegetable and animal oils, and showed the characteristic 
of a well-marked droj) in efficien(*y when a particular temperature was reached. 
This was accompanied by the machine suddenly becoming unsteady, owing to 
the partial failure pf the lubrication. Violent oscillation of the gear-box 
occurred, and readings were very difficult to obtain. This critical tempera- 
ture remained the same wdthiii i° or 2® when the load was doubled. 

The particular interest in these experiments lies in the remarkable differ- 
ence in behaviour between the mineral oils and the fatty oils. At the pressures 
used in these tests, the viscosity of castor oil is about six times as great as 
that of trotter oil at the same temperature, and yet the frictional resistances 
were very nearly the same. The reduction of friction must, therefore, have 
been due to some property of the lubricating oil other than viscosity, and the 
results show that this propt;rty is possessed in a greater degree by animal 
and vegetable oils than by mineral oils. 

Static Friction of Adsorbed Films. — In a memorandum communicated to 
the Lubrication Committee of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research on 5th December 1918, and reprinted in the Engineer} R. M. Deeley 
showed that when the rubbing surfaces were properly cleaned and the oil to 
be tested then put on them, static frictional resistances for each oil were 
obtained which were constant for each oil within experimental errors, but 
varied with the nature of the friction surfaces, thus proving that the oiliness 

1 Engineer, 21st January 1921 ; also Proc, Phys, Eoc, Lond„ xxxii, part ii., 16th Feb- 
ruary 1920, pp. lS-118. 
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of each lubricant could be ascertained by measuring the static or threshold 
friction. 

In the early days of the Lubri(;ation Committee’s work, attention was called 
to the property of oilin(\ss as one of the most important for investigation. 
It appeared that the pro])erty of oiliness might show itself jnost clearly when 
two metallic lubricated surfaces were in actual contact, and that valuable 
results miglit be obtained if the static frictional coefficients of various oils 
between different metals were measured with a small portable ma(‘hinc which 
could be worked by hand. Such a machine had ]>een made some time pre- 
viously and a considerable number of determinations of the static friction 
had been obtained. The design of the machine depends upon the fact that 
when two lubricated surfaces are at rest and in close contact, the static friction 
or force re(j[uired to cause movement depends upon the relative slipperiness 
of the surfaces. The lower the static friction, the greq/icr the oiliness or friction- 
reihicinif or wear-rvdiiciiaj value of the luhrieant. 

The experiments were made with the above-mentioned machine. Three 
})egs, cacli inch in diameter, rested upon the flat surface of a disc of 
metal which could be slowly rotated. These pegs were se(*ured, concentrically, 
to an upper disc, which could be weighted as desired, and which actuated a 
spindle to which a spiral spring and recording finger were attached. When the 
lower disc was rotated, the pegs were carried with it by the friction until the 
surfaces slij)pcd, owing to the stress on the s])ring, and the finger gave? the 
value of the frictional resistance. To dam]) the oscillations of the finger, 
the spindle to whi(*h the finger and spring were attached was geared to a 
small train of wheels, the freely revolving end wheel of the series liaving a 
weighted rim to increase the inertia. A ])awl and ratchet were also attached 
to the gear to preveJit the finger from suddenly falling back when the surfaces 
commeiK'ed to slip. By very slowly moving the driving handle, the finger 
was soon brought to the position giving the static coefficient. The movable 
disc u})on which the })egs rested lay in a circular dish, which could be filled 
with oil. It was found that the tendency of the surfaces to slip rapidly when 
movement started was only troublesome when the surfaces in contact were 
not quite clean. 

The instrument is fully described in Chapter X. 

Table XIV. gives frictional tests made with a number of commercial oils, 
all of which were analytically tested and x)roved to be genuine sain])lcs of their 
resx)ectivc kinds. As the vegetable and animal oils contained the small 
quantities of free fatty acid usually found in commercial sani])les of these 
oils, the frictional resistances are slightly lower than would have been given 
by the perfectly neutral oils (see p, 289). 

Table XIV. shows the static coefficient of friction and the efficiencies 
obtained for a number of oils when tested between mild steel and cast iron, 
and between mild steel and a lead bronze alloy of the following composition : — 

Copper 85*88, tin 5*71, lead 4-00, zinc 4-19, iron 0*10, and nickel 0‘12. 

The numbers representing efficiency or oiliness were calculated by the 
formula 100— (static coefficient x 100)— Efficiency. 

Three main facts emerge from a study of the figures in this table. The 
first is that the oils in general range themselves in the order in which practical 
experience would place them as reducers of friction and wear. In fact, those oils, 
the static coefficients of which stand lowest in the list, are the oils which, in 
practice, have proved to be the best lubricants under conditions in which solid 
friction occurs. Thus rape, olive, trotter, and sperm oils give the lowest 
friction, and the pure mineral oils the highest. Castor oil gives a value 
intermediate between the two classes. The next point is that the static friction 
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hears little or no relation to the viscosity, even among the oils of the same class. 
The tliird very important point is that the surfaces in contact have a great 
influence upon friction. Thus there is a marked difference between the friction 
of most of the oils, according to whether tlie steel studs were rc'sting upon the 
cast iron or upon the lead bronze. Rape and olive oils give exactly the same 
coefficients between steel and cast iron, but very different values between 
steel and bronze, and the same is n(‘arly true of sperm and trotter oils. 

To ensure clean surfaces, or surfaces as clean as possible, tin*, rubbing metals 
were ground in wat(‘r with flour of carborundum. They were then polished 
with fin(‘, w(‘t emery-cloth, rubb(^d well in water witli a cork to remove as much 
emery as ])ossible, diied with clean blotting-paper, and finally well warmed to 
get rid of all traces of moisture. 

As soon as the surface was clean and dry it was wetted with the lubricant 

Table XIV. 


Mild Steel on MUd Steel on 




Cast Iron. 

Lead ]Jroni5C. 

Viscosity at 



Static 

Coefficient. 

ElUciciiey. 

Static 

Coefficient. 

EUicieiu‘-y. 

in I’oiscs. 

H.B. olock oi] . 

M. 

0*271 

72*9 

()- 27r > 

72*5 

? 

Jliiyonne oil 

M. 

o * 2i:i 

78-7 

0*234 

76*6 

1*65 

Typewriter oil 

M. 

0*211 

78*9 

0*294 

70*6 

0*28 

Vietory-i’od oil 

M. 

0*196 

80*5 

0*246 

75*4 

12*2 

F.F.F. cylinder oil . 

M. 

0*193 

80*7 

0*236 

76*4 

19*5 

Manchester sj)indle oil 

M. 

0*183 

81*7 

0*262 

73*8 

0*55 

('astor oil 

V. 

0*183 

84*7 

0*159 

83*1 

7*5 

Valvoliiie cyhnder oil 

B. 

0*143 

85*7 

. . 

. . 

15*0 (t) 

Sfierm oil 

A. 

0*127 

87*3 

0*180 

81*1 

0*33 

Trotter oil 

A. 

0*123 

87*7 

0*152 

84*8 

0*89 

Olive oil . 

V. 

0*119 

88*1 

0*196 

80*4 

0*82 

Rape oil . 

V. 

0*119 

88*1 

0*136 

85*4 

0*9 


* A.=animal oil ; V. — vegetable oil ; M.=mineral oil ; 13.== blended oil. 


to be tested, well rubbed with a cork to remove carborundum or emery, and 
then wiped clean with dry blotting-paper. The surfaces were then worked in 
contact for a time, and the dark streak left on the disc was cleaned off with 
blotting-paper and oil until every trace of carborundum was removed. The 
working of the surfaces together in this manner tended to smooth them, and 
it was found that the more this was done, with the surfaces dry but oily, the 
more nearly the static and kinetic friction approached each other in value. 

Clean surfaces are very sensitive to any contaminating agency. In one 
instance, such a surface gave a momentary static coefficient of about 0*160. 
This surface was then breathed upon for about two seconds, and a further test 
then gave a coefficient of about 0*452. 

The effect of the nature of the surface and the degree of contamination upon 
the friction are clearly shown by the following experiment with this machine. 
Two roughly polished steel surfaces were caused to slide slowly over each other. 
The initial static coefficient was 0*154. After slowly rubbing against each other 
for about ten minutes, the coefficient rose to 0*417. With polished, clean sur- 
faces, Hardy found the static coefficient of steel on steel to be 0*74. 

In the memorandum already mentioned it is remarked that “ the coefficient 
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of friction given . . . makes it clear that the static friction varies not only with 
the lubricant, but also with the metals in contact, and that oiliness is rather an 
effect ])roduced ])y the lubricant upon the surfaces than a property of the 
lubricant as a liquid.” '' The unsaturated molecules of the lubricant seem 
to attach themselves to the molecules of the metals they wet, and form skins 
capable of preventing the '' free ’’ molecules of opposing surfaces from adhering.” 

8ir William Hardy, in his exj)crimcnts which will juesontly be described, 
polished his glass friction surfaces, then cleaned them with chromic oxide in 
sulphuric acid, and rinsed with water. Steel plates were washed with soap and 
water, and then rubbed with the finger-tips in a stream of water until they 
wetted all ov(‘r, rinsing with dry, pure alcohol. Indeed, the surfaces may be 
cleaned in several ways, but it is imperative that no gritty material, even of 
the finest kind should be on the surfaces or in the lubricant, otherwise the 
8urfac(‘s will alternately stick and slip, causing the recording finger to oscillate 
irregularly. 

J. H. Jlyd(; ’ has made a series of experiments with the Deeley machine 
at the Nat. Phys. Lab., to ascertain the effects on the static friction produced 

by mixing free fatty acids with 

^J| I mineral oils. Some tests were 

^ also made with the Lanches- 

j worm-gear friction testing 

tn ; machine. The results shown 

j .^ayoniu aiyhi diagram (fig. 26) were 

I' obtained with the Ijancliester 

ifmirNCYTBMPiRArmwj^ „ . ♦ 4 i 

§ 5 FOR BAYONNE ANDOLEiCAC/D ihe following exiiori mental 

fS DAIMLER LANCHESTER WORM GEAR romilf-^ ato niinfnil frnrn TUr 

y TESTING MACHINE 34 HP 1100 R.PM qUOtCtl troill Mr 

’S(?i 9i j_ ^ ^ J 1 Hyde s ])aper : — 

’^TempeZun Cmt^rodo. ^ Method of Experiment tvith 

««c«a!7nu** the Deelry M(ivhine.~ -hmnedi- 

ately after cleaning and polish- 
ing, the surfaces were placed in 
position in the. machine and covered with the oil to be tested. Preliminary 
tests had shown that the machine was best driven, through a worm-reducing 
gear, by a small electro-motor, in order to avoid irregularities in the sj^eed of 
the disc. It was found that a very slight jerk on the handle provided with the 
machine, when slip w^as about to occur, was sufficient to cause the friction 
surfaces to separate at a lower value of the static friction than would have 
been the case if the handle had been steadily rotated. 

AVhen the required load had been applied, the motor was started up and the 
reading taken when slip occurred. The motor was then stopped, the load 
increased, and the test resumed. Readings were taken at loads corresponding 
to intensities of the pressure of 20 lbs., 40 lbs., 60 lbs., 80 lbs., 100 lbs., and 
120 lbs. per sq. inch. 

The greatest care had to be observed to prevent relative motion between 
the surfaces when they had rpted for a few seconds under load. In the case 
of miijeral oils specially, a slight relative motion under these conditions was 
sufficient to cause the bronze to seize on to the steel. Frequently, owing to 
the comparatively large pitch of the ratchet teeth, the spring, when slipping 
occurred, gave out sufficient energy, before being brought up by the pawl, 
to cause the carriage to spring back. This usually resulted in partial seizure, 
necessitating the regrinding of both surfaces, the bronze pegs becoming 


EFFICIENCY TEMPERA WReWRVES ^ 
FOR BAYONNE AND OL EIC ACID 
DAIMLER LANCHESTER WORM GEAR 
TESTING MACHINE 34 HP 1100 R.PM 

^ J i J 

30 ^ 55 60 

Temperature Degrees Centigrade 

Pig. 26 . 


scratched . 


^ Engineering^ 10th June 1921, p. 708. 
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It was necessary to relap the disc when this occurred, because the small 
bronze particles which be(‘anie stuck on its surface could not be removed 
in any other way. There is no doubt that very clean, flat surfaces when in 
contact under load seize together with the greatest ease. 

liesidts of Tests,- -Tlie values obtained for the static coefllcient of friction 
(/x) for the various mixtures tested, are plotted in figs. 27 to 30. It will be 
observed that the frictional coellicient is in most cases constant over the range 
of loads at whicli th(‘ tests were made. For comparison of the results, the values 
of /X, at a load of 100 lbs. per sq. inch, have b(*en ])lotte(l against the per- 
centage of ra])e oil in fig. 31, and against the percentage of fatty acid in fig. 32. 
The temi)erature throughout the work variecl from 17*^ to 20° 0. 

The curves of fig. 32 show that a very considerable reduction in the value 
of the static coellicient of friction of the mineral oil is effected by the addition 
to it of as little as one-tenth of 1 per cent, of fatty acid, whether added as pure 
oleic acid, acid ra])e oil, or as rape oil fatty acids. 

Of the three methods tried, the addition of the rape oil fatty acids proved 
the most effective in this respect. On reference to the curve of fig. 32 it will 
be seen that in the case of the a(*i(l ” rape oil mixtures, the value of /x was 
reduced from 0*132 to 0*11 by adding sufficient rape oil (2 per cent.) to give an 
acidity of the mixture of 0 05 ])er cent. only. 

Increase in tlie jiroportion of rape oil produc(*d further decrease in the 
coefficient of friction, and the \alue of /x obtained for the 8 per cent, mixtures 
(0*2 ])er cent, acidity) was OOfiO, for the 20 ])er cent, mixture (0*5 pc*r cent, 
acidity) 0*093, and for the 40 per cent, mixture (I per cent, acidity) 0*087. The 
coefficient given by the ra])e oil alone was 0*081. The addition of pure oleic 
acid in j)la(*e of tlu* rape oil gave very similar results, the values of /x obtained 
for mixtures up to 100 per cent, of oleic acid are plotted in fig. 32. 

The r(‘sults obtained for the addition of the rape oil fatty acids show a 
greater reduction in the friction than those of the rajie oil and oleic acid 
mixtures. The value of /x is reduced from 0*132 to 0*087 by the addition of 
only 0*2 j)er cent, of ra])e oil fatty acids, but a similar reduction rt*quired 
40 per cent, of ra])e oil (acidity of mixture 1 })er cent.), 2 per cent, of oleic 
acid, or 85 per cent, of neutral rape oil. Re]>eat tests were made on the 
‘"straight” Bayonne oil and on the “acid” rape oil at the conclusion of 
the ex])eriments, and results agreeing within 2 per cent, of the original values 
wiire obtained. 

The tests on the neutral rape oil mixtures gave <*onsiderable trouble. 
The mixture of oils was thoroughly shaken before bfung used. If the 
test was carried out immediately after the apjdication of the oil to the 
surfaces, a high value of the frictional coefficient was obtained, correspond- 
ing approximately to a value proportional to the quantity of raj)e oil in the 
mixture. 

After a time, however, which appeared to vary with the proportion of 
rape oil and, also, with the load, the value of /x fell to a much lower value, 
which remained constant and is plotted in fig. 31. As examples of this eflect, 
the 8 per cent, mixture was tested immediately after the oil was poured into 
the dish and a value of fi of 0*117 was obtained. 

An immediate retest gave the value 0*114 ; and after twenty minutes the 
value 0*100 was obtained. The apparatus was then covered up and left for 
twelve hours, when the value 0*100 was repeated. 

Similarly, with the 4 per cent, mixture, the value 0*127 was obtained initially, 
but after a rest of twelve hours this was reduced to 0*107. 

Tests on the Daimler- Lamhesier Worm-gear Testing Machine.- In order 
to compare the results on the Deeley machine with those made on the 
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Lanc-liester worm-gear machine, additional tests were made by Mr. Hyde on 
the latter on mixtures of Bayonne oil with oleic acid. The results of the tests 
when ])lotted show the variation in the ellicicncy and coefficient of friction with 
the temperature of the lubricant. 

The ])ure mineral oil was first tested and gave an efficiency of the gear of 
about 96 per cent., corresponding to a coefficient of friction of 0-020. Sufficient 
oleic acid was then added to make a mixture of 0-2 per cent, acid, and the 
efficiency was raised to 96-4 ])er cent., the coefficient of friction being reduced 
from 0-020 to 0-018. After cooling, more oleic acid was added to bring the 
mixture to 2 per cent, acidity, and the test repeated, giving an efficiency of 
96-0 i>er (‘ent., corresponding to a further reduction in tlie frictional coefficient 
from 0-018 to 0 017. Straight ’’ rape oil under the same conditions of test 
gives a practically constant value of the efficiency of 96-7 per cent., coefficient 
of friction 0-0165. 

Sir William Hardy and Miss Ida Doublcday ^ have made a number of 
experiments on friction, using ])ure chemical substances as lubricants, and 
steel, bismuth, glass, and ((uartz as bearing surfaces. The substances used as 
lubricants were not in most cases such as would bo used as lubricants in 
engineering practice, but their use has thrown a flood of light upon the 
action of liquids and soft solids in the reduction of friction between relatively 
moving surfaces. It was found that to obtain consistent results, the air 
in contact with the subsian(‘.es used must be freed from impurities such as 
sulphur compounds, water- vapour, etc. When this was done, surprisingly 
(iOTK'ordant measurements of static friction were obtained. 

The inquiry was limited to the lubricating qualities of normal paraffins 
and their related acids and alcohols. The molecules of the substances cm- 
))loy(‘d, therefore, consist either of a simple chain of carbon atoms to which 
are attached atoms of hydrogen, or of such a chain loaded at one end with 
the hydroxyl group- OH, or the carboxyl group — OOOH. 

Thv experimental ap])aratus cinjdoyed consisted of a sliding piece or slider, 
which had a spherical face, applied to a plane surfa(‘.e, both surfaces being 
highly polished. From the middle of the slider a short stem projected, from 
which a fine thread passed over a light pulley to a light pan for holding weights. 
The thread was adjusted so that the pull on the slider was parallel to the plane 
surface. 

One of the fac<‘s being moved, contact was over an area defined by the 
weight and elasticity of the material. The extent of this area is unknown, 
and the normal pressure over it is not uniform. There arc, therefore, unknown 
quantities which make it impossible to express the static friction, determined 
in this way, in terms of normal pressure. According to Hertz’s equation 
the area of contact varies as the cube root of the weight of the slider divided 
by its curvature. 

Both slider and plate were enclosed in a small chamber through which a 
current of air was passed, which had been purified by exposure (in order) to 
sulphuric acid, solid potash, calcium chloride, and phosphorus pentoxidc, and 
finally passed through a column of glass-wool. 

Each solid requires its own peculiar treatment to secure cleanliness. A 
plate of glass used in these experiments is clean ” when its static coefficient 
of friction is 0*94 ; steel plates when clean gave the value 0*74. 

Glass plates were cleaned by first washing with soap and water, rinsing 
under the tap and allowing to dry by draining. They were then heated for 
about half an hour in a solution of chromic oxide in sulphuric acid, rinsed 

1 Proc. Boy. 8oc., A, c. (1922), pp. 550-574; A, ci. (1922), pp. 487-492; A, civ. (1923), 
pp. 25-38. 
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thoroughly under the tap and allowed to drain, without handling, clean tongs 
being used. 

Steel plates and sliders were cleaned by washing in soap and water, rubbing 


Table XV. — Pakaffins. 


1 iuhricaut. 

Glass. 

steel. 

Bismuth. 

M-pcntane 

()-7102 

0-4763 


n-hexano 

()-69()8 

()-4528 

0-370 

7i-ho|)tane 

0-6751 

0-4307 

0-346 

n -o(^tane 

0-6552 

0-4112 

0-320 

Uiidecaiio 

0-5iK)3 

0-3421 

, . 

Xonodec'Hiie . 

0-4119 

0-1785 

. . 

TeiriKJOsane . 

0-3251 

• - 

* * 


Table XVJ . — Aixjohols. 


Lubricant. 

Glass 

stool. 

Bismuth. 

Methyl alcohol 

0-6772 

0-4610 

0-29 

Ethyl „ 

0-6512 

0-4418 

0-32 

Propyl 

0-6301 

0-4173 

0-34 

Butyl 

0-6061 

0-3924 

0-30 

Amyl 

0-5854 

0-3752 

0-27 

Octyl „ 

0-5176 

0-2981 

0-25 

Undecylic alcohol . 

0-4455 

0-2298 

. . 

C^etyl „ 

0-3253 

0-1143 

0-17 


Table XVU.- 

-Acids. 


Lubricant. 

tiluss. 1 

steel. 

BiBUiuth. 

Formic acid . 

0-6823 


0-45 

Acetic „ . 

0-6003 


0-40 

Propionic acid 

0-6387 


0-31 

Butyric „ 

0-5721 

1 

|0-28 

Valerianic „ 

0-5259 


Hexoic* „ 

0-4654 

0-3108 

. . 

Heptoic „ 

0-4051 

0-2556 

. . 

Caprylic „ 

0-3417 

0-2003 

0-19 

Decoic „ 

0-2006 

0-0741 

, . 

Dodecoic „ 

0-0983 

• • 

• • 


vigorously with the finger-tips in a stream of tap- water until water wetted the 
entire surface, rinsing with 2 )erfectly dry, pure alcohol, and allowing to drain 
in the air. 

As the friction is proportional to the weight of the slider, the curved surface 
of the latter gives the same value for /x as would a flat surface. With such a 
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curved surface the area of contact varies as shown by Hertz’s equation. There 
are, however, advantages to be gained by using a curved surface for the slider. 
It sinks readily in a viscous oil, and the steady state is ir)ore rapidly attained. 

In Tables XV., XVI., and XVJl. the values of the coeliicicnts of friction 
are given for a number of substances tested when the surfaces were flooded 
with the lubricant, when there was merely a wetted surface, and when the 
film was formed by condensation on the surface whilst in contact with the 
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saturated vapour of the substance. The experiments showed that the friction 
is independent of the quantity of lubricant present, provided there is enough 
to cover the surfaces with the invisible film. 

When the lubricants were solids the surfaces were covered by either smear- 
ing the lubricant over the ])late with a glass rod, or by dcqiositing a thin film 
from a solution in ether. 


Table XVIII. 


raraffiim. 

Alcohols. 

Acids. 

w-pentane 

C.H„ 

Methyl 

alcohol 

CH,.0]I 

Formic acid 


w-hexane 

C«H„ 

Ethyl 

>» 

CiHs.OH 

Acetic „ 


w- heptane 

C,H„ 

Propyl 


O 3 H 7 .OH . 

Propionic acid 

C 3 H. 0 O 2 

n-octane 

Call 18 

Butyl 


C 4 Ha.OH 

Butyric „ 

C^HgOa 

Undecane 

CnH« 

Amyl 

?» 


Valerianic „ 


Nonodecane . 

C„H40 

Octyl 

»> • 


Hexoic „ 

C.HxjO* 

Tetracosane . 


Undecylic alcohol 


Heptoic „ 




Cetyl 

» 

Ci.HaaOH 

Caprylic „ 







Decoic „ 

CioHaoCa 






I>(Klecoic „ 

Ci2Ha402 


Figs. 33, 34, and 35 give the values of the static coeificient of friction as 
ordinates, and the molecular weights of the lubricants as abscissae. The 
curves A, B, and C arc for glass, steel, and bismuth bearings respectively. 

Table XVIII. shows the chemical formula) of the lubricants used. They 
consist of end groups CH 3 , CO.OH, or CH 2 .OH, with a carbon chain between. 
Thus normal pentane has the structure CH 3 .CH 2 .CIT 2 .CH 2 .CH 3 ; propyl alcohol 
CH 3 .CHa.CH 2 . OH ; and but)rric acid CH 3 .CH. 2 .CH 2 .CO.OH. ^ The decrease of 
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friction with increase of atomic weight is due to the addition of the carbon 
link Oifg between the end groups, is regular in its nature, and is (piito inde- 
pendent of the nature of the solid surface. It is not, however, a fixed property 
of tile carbon in the ])araffin chain : for the curves slope differently for acids, 
alcohols, and parafiins, the Kslo]>e being determined by the nature of the end 
group. 

Obviously, if the carbon chain Cfl 2 is long enoiigh there will be no friction, 
for the curves A, B, and 0 would cut the zero of friction. Experiment showed 
that when such was the case, the smallest traction that could be applied pro- 
duced slow slip. 



8ir William Hardy’s^ views concerning the relationships ])etween the 
lubricant and solid are as follows. He says : It will be seen that for each 

chemical series, and for each solid, the curve is a straight line. The e([nation 
is, therefore, 

lui=b—aM, 

where M is molecular and a and b are parameters. The effect of the nature of 
the solid is unexpectedly simple. In changing from glass to steed the curve for 
a series is merely moved parallel to itself, and in moving frojn steel to bismuth 
there is a further shifting. ... If two different solids are used, if the slider, 
for example, is of bronze and the jdate of steel, each solid ])roduces its effect 
independently of the other, so that the equation becomes 

62 )”aM, 

where 1 and 2 refer to two solids.’' 

This regularity in the decrease of the coefficient of friction with the paraffins, 
alcohols, and acids dealt with is due to the fact that they form chemical series 
of regularly increasing chemical complexity. Table XVIII. shows this clearly. 

Hardy remarks : Now when the curves for a number of solids were com- 
pared, a relation was disclosed which was satisfied by the equation 

fji=bo~d~aM, 

in which bg depends only upon the solid, d only on the chemical series, and a 
is as before. . . . Eliminating aM, which obviously refers to the carbon chain, 

1 Hardyjand Doubleday, Proc. Roy, Soc., A, c. (1922), p. 501, and Hardy, Jour. Chem. 
Soc., cxxvii. (1925), p. 1219. 

* Jour, Chem. Soc,, oxxvii. (1925), p. 1222. 
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the parameter d can refer only to the end groups, so we may write as the final 
form, 

li=h(^—d ~c(]Sr— 2), 

whore [jl is the number of carbon atoms. 

“ This equation is startling in many respects. Tlie parameter ?;o is merely 
the value of the friction when no lubricant is present. 

“ Let us assume that tliis value is some funcjtion of the attraction field at 
the surface of the solid -- indeed, this ^ 
is the only assumption o]jen to us~ 
then the equation means that each .g 
atom of the lubri(;ant is responsible 
for a decrement of this field, which is s 
a j)ure function of its nature and of 
the configuration. Each atom is, as 
it were, capable of saturating or .3 
neutralising a fixed fraction of the 
field.’’ 2 

Home experiments may be de- 
scribed, made by Sir William Hardy 
and Miss Doubledayd on the result 
of ])oli8hing oif as much of the 
lubricant as ])ossiblc with fine, per- 
fectly clean linen. The linen was 
r(*garded as being clean when the friction of a clean surface was not lowered 
after being vigorously nibbed with it. 

When the lubricant was a fluid, polishing comjdetcly removed it from the 
surface, the friction rising to the “ clean ’’ value. It was not found possible 
to polish off a solid lubricant. Polishing a jdate ( 50 V(‘red with a solid lubricant 
until nothing was visible under a microscope* left a surface which gave a very 
low value for friction, much lower than the normal friefion. An interesting 
case is that of undccyl alcohol. This suhstamu* melts at J 1 ^ 0 . ; it was easy, 
therefore, to apjdy it either in the fluid or solid stat(*s. Jn the former the 
alcohol could l>e completely polished off a surface, whilst in the latter polishing 
merely served to produce an invisible film liaving an ahiiorntally low friction. 
Abnormally low values arc* also obtained wdien fluid lubricants are jiolishcd, 
but they are transitory. The frictional eoeHh ii'iits for ])olishcd solid films 
on glass are given in Table XFX. 
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Fig 35. 


Table XIX. 


Lubricant. 

Polished Film. 

Normal Film. 

l^ndecyl alcohol . 

(P017 

()-4450 

r^etyl alcohol 

0-019 

0-3263 

Nonodecano 

0-0467 

0-4119 

Tetracosano 

0-0321 

0-3251 

Decoic acad 

0-0632 

0-2(H>(5 

Dodecoic acid . 

0-0404 

0-0983 

Myristic „ 

0-0671 

Variable. 

Palmitic „ 

0-0716 

>> 

Stearic „ 

0-0318 



^ iVoc. Moy. 8oc.f A, 0 . (1922), p. 560. 
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No explanation has been given for these peculiar frictional results. How- 
ever, Beilhy has shown that when a metallic surface is polished, the surface 
molecules are rendered so muhile that surface tension plKuiotnena occur, and the 
low frictional valiK's oiv<‘n in the lable may bo duo to mobility resulting from 
polishing. 

The area occupied by each molecule of the lubricant must dopemd upon 
two factors, viz. the area of the end group of the lubricating molecule and the 
area of th(‘ atom or molecule of the solid u])on which it rests, and with which it 
is in chemical union. In the case of a lubricating film the molecules arc ])acked 
as closely as the conditions allow, and in this condition the threshold or static 
frictions are obtained. To ascertain what eff(*ct upon the eoefhcient a greater 
s])acing of the molecules would cause, Hardy ^ admitted to the chamber in which 
the tt‘sts were madt*, air containing various p(^rc(mtages of ethyl alcohol 
va])our. 

In the diagram (fig. 30) the ordinates are friction coellicients and the abscissje 
the number of gram molecules of Cgflr/IH pei litre of air. A is the curv<‘ for 
glass and B for steel. The curves are straight lines, save where the vapour 
j)ressure is very low, when th(‘ results are liable to be U])set by that degr(*(* of 

contamination from chance vapour 
whi(*li no amount of care in ex])eri- 
mental procedure is likely to get 
rid of. 

The fall in friction, therefore, is 
])roportional to the concentration of 
chemical molecules of the lubricant 
in the gas phase*- -that is to say, 
each such molecule exerts the same 
influen(‘e as every other. The 
chances of one molecule sticking to 
the solid surfaci* will lx* jiroportional 
to the concentration of the gas ])hase, 
and therefore we may conclude that 
ea(‘h chemical molecule of the film on 
the solid faces contributes an equal 
share to the fall in fiiction. To what extent the different frictional results 
obtained with the same lubricant on different metals is due to the different 
spacing of the molecules, rath<‘r than to the extension of the field of the solid 
surface through the molecules of the lubricant, must be left for further consider- 
ation and experiment. 

The Steady Stale of Friction. When the lubricant is a very viscous one, it 
takes some time for the slid<*r to sinkthrough the lubricant and come intocontact 
with the surface b<*low. B(*tween glass surfaces, glycerol, like water, is a neutral 
substance, the friction having the same value as between clean glass surfaces ; 
but the slider takes some time to sink through the liquid. When glycerol is 
used as a lubricant for glass, the first readings are vanishingly small. The 
friction, however, increases with lapse of time, so that in an hour or so it has 
risen to that of the clean, unlubricated surfaces. It will be seen presently that 
when a liquid rests upon a solid surface it is very probable that the orientation 
of the molecules is not confined to those touching the solid surface, but extends 
into the liquid until the heat vibrations prevent such orientation taking place. 
Such a layer may delay the sinking of the slider, tlius prolonging the time taken 
before the steady state is reached. 

There arc^ other reasons for delay taking place before the steady state is 
^ Proc. Boy, Soc„ A, c. (1922), p. 556. 
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reached, depending upon the chemical nature of the lubricants and surfaces. 
Flat surfaces take much longer to close together than do curved ones. When 
testing thick oils or greases with the Deeley machine it is well to liave the ends 
of the three studs well rounded, otherwise they wiirnot force their way down 
to the adsorbed film below. 

When a liquid is placed upon a solid surface, or a solid surface is in contact 
with a vapour, the molecules of the liquid or gas strike the surface and adhere 
•bo it for a jjeriod of greater or less duration. We owe this conception to Lang- 
muir.^ He considers that when gas molecules impinge against any solid or 
liquid surface, they do not in general rebound elastically, but condense on the 
surface, being held by the field of fon^e of the surface atoms. The length of 
time that elapses between condensation and evaporation depends upon the 
chemical properties of the molecules, the stray fields of the surface, and the 
temperature. Ac(;ording to Langmuir's theory, the adsorbed atoms are 
chemically combined to the surface atoms of the solid (or liquid), and these in 
turn are chemically combined to those below them. In the case of fatty acids 
or alcohols, the carbon chains arc loaded at one end with the COOH or OH 
groups respectively. They may, therefore, be likened to rods loaded at one 
end. (Covering a solid surface with a layer of fluid is like flinging at it a mass 
of rods with loaded ends arranged at random. Borne will hit and stick by 

Table XX. 



First Beading. 

Steady Value. 

Latent Period. 

CJaprvlic acid 

0-57 

0-34 

60 minutes. 

Hcptoic „ 

0-50 

0*40 

45 „ 

Cetyl alcohol 

0-59 

0-62 

15 


these loaded ends, others by the unloaded ends. We may consider that the 
loaded ends when they strike the surface will remain longer in contact with 
the surface than do the unloaded ends, and in course of time the rods adhering 
by these loaded ends will greatly outnumber these sticking by their unloaded 
ends. The steady state will not be one in which all the rods of the primary 
film have their loaded ends directed inwards, since in the give-and-take with 
the overlying fluid some of these condensing are likely to arrive unloaded end 
foremost. It thus takes some time for the film to reach the steady state in 
many instances. 

The time taken for the steady state to set in is decreased by mechanical 
agitation and increase of temperature. Thus Hardy and Doubleday found 
that when a slider was placed in a pool of caprylic acid the latent ])eriod was 
sixty minutes ; but as the slider was moved up and down vigorously it was 
completed in about ten minutes. A large i:)ool of the lubricant was placed on 
the plate and the slider put in it at once, with results shown in Table XX. 

When a pool of one of these lubricants is placed on a solid, the molecules 
throughout have at first that random arrangement of the fluid in mass which 
confers upon it its characteristic viscosity. Orientation begins at once at the 
solid face and, as the primary film is formed, extends inwards into the overlying 
fluid until finally a steady state of orientation is reached, maximal at the solid 
face and decreasing thence as it is more and more upset by the heat motions. 
The formation of this oriented film, several molecules thick, may have some 
’ Jour, Amer, Chem, Soc,^ xl. (1819), pp. 1361- 1403. 
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bearing upon the following peculiar frictional results obtained by Hardy. 
A plane slider of steel was placed in a large excess of liquid nonod ccane with the 
following results : — 

Table XXI. 


Initial Load 
(grms.). 

Original /x 
(steariy value). 

Weight added 
(grins.). 

fx after adding 
Weight 

(steady value). 

Latent Period 
(nuns.). 

120-4 

0-2623 

5-0 

0-2441 

12 

420-4 

0-2105 

< 5-0 

0-2055 

5 

821-2 

0-1871 

6-0 

0-1857 

±1 


Although the lubricant may be a liquid, the ])ortion which has become 
oriented is a soft solid, and requires a definite for(^<i to ])roducc shear in it. 
However, this oriented lay(ir, resting upon the primary film, maybe rendered 
liquid again by mechanical disturbance. A ball or plug ])ut in a lubricated, 
cylindrical hole O-OOOl inch larger than itself, if allowed to rest, will stick. 
The fluid lubricant between the faces becomes oriented, forming a soft solid 
which holds the ball or })lug.^ 

Multimolecular films seem to be the direct result of the orienting of the 
primary film by the solid surface.^ These oriented molecules or atoms then 
tend to orient neighbouring molecuiles or atoms, and so the effect spreads until, 
in the case of a fluid, it is finally lost in the heat motions. It is not, therefore, 
necessary to assume that the valency forces which cause the orientation have 
a range even as great as the molecule or even the atom itself. Still we see 
that surface forces (stray fields) although of very small range, may produce 
important results at considerable distances within the liquid mass. 

That the oriented molecular layers covering the primary films are really in 
the soft solid state, these experiments by Hardy clearly show ; for when there 
is an excess of liquid, the frictional laws are not so simple as they are when hard 
solids are in contact — /x is not a constant for all pressures. 

When the primary films covering surfaces are brought together with 
sufficient pressure, all the layers except the primary film on the surface are 
pressed out, and the static friction between the surfaces is then that of the 
two primary films in contact. Commencing with light loads, as the slider 
is weighted, more and more of the oriented material is pressed out ; but, 
strange to say, the coefficient of friction decreases as the film thins. 

With adsorbed films, and such chemical series as are given in ^J'ables XV., 
XVI., and XVII., the static friction decreases as the hydrocarbon chains 
lengthen. Obviously, if they be long enough, the friction will fall to zero. 
The acids, for example, will give frictionless adsorbed layers on unctuous 
solids if the molecular weight much exceeds 220. 

Hardy states that he and Miss Doubleday ® in their experiments actually 
observed this to the extent “ that the smallest traction we could apply pro- 
duced slip.’’ Whether the rate of slip was proportional to the force they do 
not state. Here the laws of solid friction would appear to change into those 
of viscous friction in some respects. 

In the case of all the coefficients given in Tables XV., XVI., and XVII. 

1 A. A. Griffith, Phil. Trans., A, coxxi. (1920), p. 196. 

* Langmuir, J<mr. Amen Chem. 8oc., xxxix. (1917), p. 1905. 

* Jour. Ohem. Soc., oxxvii. (1925), p. 1222. 
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the loads appear to have been sufficiently heavy to ensure that the films resting 
on each other were monomolecular ; but with lighter loads thicker films separate 
the solids. Fig. 37 exhibits the effect of varying ])ressure upon ju. Over the 
first part of the curve AB the friction is falling. Over this part there is the 
latent period characteristic of variations in the de])th of the layer of lubricant 
owing to the slider rising or falling in 
the liquid. We have, therefore, the 
curious fact that the efficiency of a ^ 
lubricant increases as the layer thins 
until it reaches a maximum at B. 

At B, over the horizontal part, there is 
no latent period of the kind mentioned. 

A montons’ law, therefore, holds over 
BCDE, but not over AB. 

Over the region AB it would appear Fn;. .37. 

that the layer of lubricant is many 

molecules*thick, and that in this region the adjustment of friction to the load 
is effected by an actual flowing in and out of lubricant from between the 
surfaces of slider and plate, whilst over the regioii Bf^DK this j>rocess ceases. 
It is well known that during the growth of a crystal, foreign matter is excluded 
to a large extent, and it may b(‘ that the slider, if of liglit wc'ight, is unable 
to wliolly displace the oriented film. 

When the slider and ])late are bathed in the saturated vapour of the sub- 
stance, and then brought together, the latent j)eriod is small. Thus in Table 
XXIJ. it will be seen that the steady value is reached in five minutes. 



PRESSURE 


Table XXIL 



First Heading. 

steady Value. 

Latent ]'’eriod. 

(^aprylio acid 

0-45 

0-34 

5 minutes. 

Heptoic „ 

0*48 

0*40 

fj 

Cetyl alcohol 

0-54 

()-.52 

j •"» 


This would a])pear to show that the lubricating film is of the same nature 
whether it is in contact with its saturated vapour or its liquid. 

The effect of temperature on the latent period is illustrated by the figures 
in Table XXIJ I. which gives the time required to reach the steady state 
after the slider has been placed in a pool of liquid on the plate. It may be 
remarked that a small dro}) of the liquid does not always give a reliable 
figure, for small drops do not always slide freely over the surface of the plate. 


Table XXIIT. — Heptoto Acid on Glass. 


Temperature. 

First Value. 

steady State. 

Latent Period. 

15° C. 

0-50 

0’406 

45 minutes. 

48° C. 

0*46 

0*406 

15 

72° 0. 

0*44 

1 

0*406 

5 
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The value fi in the steady state is independent of temperature, but it would 
seem that the degree of orientation of the film, wlien still in (‘ontaet with 
fluid or vapour, does vary with the temi)erature. The friction was measured 
as soon as possible after the surfaces were brouglit into position. 

Although water is an indifferent substance on glass, i.e. its presence doe® 
not alter the value of the static coefficient, when mixed with other substances 
it alters the latent period very considerably and very peculiarly. 

Table XXIV. 


IN'rccntagc of Water 

Initial Value 

Final Value of 

Latent Ccriod m 

m Lactic Acid. 

of ft 

fj.. 

MmiiteB, 

1 ()0-(K) 

about 0-8 

0-92 

0 

99-59 

»> »» 

0-67 

5 

74-40 

>» »» 

0-62 

20 

21-40 

»« »» 

0-57 

30 

1-70 


0-56 

45 

0-00 

»» »> 

0-55 

60 


In Table XXIV. we here get the unexpected result that the greater the 
number of water molecules present the shorter the latent period. 

The theoretical interest of the latent ])eriod lies in the ])r()of it K(M'ms to 
furnish that orientation tends to extend from any interface on both sides 
to infinity, but that its sensible extension is fixed by the heat motions whi(‘h 
tend to upset it. This point will be noticed further in the section on the 
Theory of Static Friction. 

Hardy summarises the facts as follows : — 

1. When the lubricant is composed of molecides whose structure is a chain 
of carbon atoms loaded atone end by a carboxyl or hydroxyl grou]), some time 
elapses after its application to the solid surface before the fric'tion reaches a 
steady state. This interval is called the latent period. 

2. That the latent j)eriod seems to be the time required to attain that degree 
of orientation of the molecules in the primary film possible under the ])articular 
circumstances. When, therefore, the lubricant is a normal i)araffin in which 
both ends of the chain of carbon atoms are alike, there is no latent period. 

3. The latent period is shortened by rise of tem])erature, by mechanical 
agitation, and by dilution with a substance such as normal paraffin, which 
itself does not manifest a latent i>eriod. 

Friction with Two Lubricants , — When two lubricants which are immiscible 
are used, they may be deposited on the surfaces as two films, one upon the 
other. Water will not wet a freshly exposed surface of solid paraffin, yet 
water-vapour will condense on to the surface to form an invisible primary 
film and lower the friction. A i)late and slider were covered with solid 
paraffin C24H50, with the following frictional results : — 

In dry air ....... . /«=0*060 

Water- vapour admitted /x=0*025 

Here the paraffin films were covered by water films, so that there wore four 
films between slider and plate. However, the arrangement is unstable and 
is readily broken up by mechanical agitation. 

Water here acts as a lubricant, as it does in the case of ebonite. 
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When the lubricant is miscible with water and present on the surfaces 
only as an insensible film, the admission of water- vapour to the chamber 
always raises the friction, and mechanical agitation by moving the slider about 
does not contribute to the eifect. When the surfaces are of glass the results 
in Table XXV. were obtained. 

Flooding the surfaces with water again raises the friction. 

Tlic action of water on lubricants, though of great theoretical interest, 
is not of niu(‘h [)ractical value, for in a bearing there is always great mechanical 
agitation, and as lul)ricant8 have to be used under all atmospheric conditions, 
only those lubricants are of value whicli arc not seriously injured by water- 
va})our, etc. 

Temperature and Friction. —The temjjcrature of tlie lubricant and surfaces 
do(‘s not a])preciably affect the value of the static friction within the range 
of atmosj)lieric variations. However, this is not the case when there is a 
cliangi' frou) liquid to solid or vice versa as the temperature is raised. We 
have already s(‘en that a rise of temperature shortens the latent period. 

Theory of Static Friction. -Although much has been learned of late years 
concerning the manner in which friction varies with the nature of the surfaces, 

Table XXV. 


l*ur< LubiicaiiL 

W utor- vapour ttod . 

Ijaciicj a(ad 

/i-=0-49 

^=0*56 

Klhylene glycol 

// ==0*506 

^=0*53 

Triaootin . 

^=0-35 

//=0*72 


the character of the lubricant, and the pressure between the surfaces, it cannot 
bo said that any suggested theory accounts for all the facts. In these circum 
stances it is ijuj)ossiblc to do more than give an outline of the hypotheses 
suggested. Any attempt at a full discussion would be out of place, and 
students are recommended to consult the papers on friction which have been 
referred to. 

The hypotheses may be divided into two groups. In one the friction is 
attributed to the adhesion of the surfaces, and in the other to the elastic 
interaction of asperities. 

The friction met with in solids -their resistance to shear — ^is no doubt 
due to the adhesion of atom to atom and molecule to molecule. Here the 
force required to produce shear is proportional to the area. In the case of 
soft solids, as one bond is broken by shear another bond is made ; but in 
brittle substances, the bonds do not reunite and the solid breaks. Even in 
the case of brittle solids, under great pressures, plastic flow occurs. 

Crystals often shear easily along one or more planes only. Iceland spar, 
for instance, may be twinned by pressure with a knife. In such cases the ease 
with which shear is produced must be attributed to the cohesion of the atoms. 
In some instances, such as ice, movement may be caused along such planes by 
very small forces indeed. In the case of water and other liquids, the freedom 
to shear must be attributed to the making and breaking of bonds under stresses 
by heat vibrations or other causes, and the remaking of others. 

A surface produced by fracture must be similar to one that has been worked 
true by a file, and two such surfaces will not adhere until the temperature is 
sufficiently high to free the valency bonds and enable the atoms on each side 
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of the discontinuity to unite. At ordinary temperatures two comparatively 
rough, contaminated steel surfaces, pressed against each other, may give a 
static coefficient as low as 0*16, but if they are slowly rubbed together the 
coefficient rises very considerably, owing to the smoothing of the surfaces 
and the destruction of the adsorbed film. Well-polished, (^lean surfaces give 
a coefficient as high a^^ 0*74. If, however, such steel surfaces be rubbed together 
at a high speed tliey will seize, and the friction will increase enormously. 
In the case of shear in a solid, the great force required to produce distortion 
is no doubt due to the adhesion of the atoms ; but it may be asked if the 
shear between polished surfaces is due to the small attraction of the atoms 
across the interface, for the two surfaces can be parted without effort. The 
atoms do not seem to get sufficiently near each other to adhere. There may, 
of course, be a film of condensed matter on the solid surface which lubricates. 

Many liquids and soft solids no doubt form adsorbed films on the surfa(*es 
of solids, to whi(‘h they arc chemically bound. Their most active side is 
attached to the solid and their least active side is outwards. This is due to 
tlie orientation of the molecules in the film. We thus have a film on the solid, 
the ex])osed surface of which is very inactive chemically, and the fri('tion of 
which against a similar film is very small. The less chemically active tin; 
surface is, the lower it would seem is the friction. 

A solid layer cannot be considered as being chemically active all ovt‘r its 
surface. Its stray field-bonds are located at points over the surface, the 
distance apart of these points depending upon the dimensions of the molecules 
or atoms of the solid. On this account, the nature of the surface will decide 
how many molecules can adhere to it per sq. cm. It has been proved that the 
closer the molecules are packed on the surface the low(*r the friction. This 
may account for the greater friction of glass than bismuth when they are 
covered by adsorbed films of the same lubricant. 

The difficulty in accei>ting the cohesion theory of fric.tion is that the 
friction is proportional to the load, and we should have to assume that as the 
load decreases the cohesion decreases. This appears to be a real difficulty, 
if cohesion is chemical in its nature. We appear to have three causes of 
friction: (1) In a solid, the cohesion of the atoms must be broken before 
movement can take place, and the friction is proportional to the area sheared. 
(2) In the liquid, atomic and molecular bonds arc being constantly broken 
by heat motions or other causes, and the friction (or stress) is proportional 
to the strain the unbroken bonds are subjected to. (3) Between solid surfaces 
the friction is proportional to the load and independent of the area. 

Hele Shaw^ has attempted to account for the laws of solid friction in the 
following manner. Supposing the surfaces to be smooth and worn to their 
normal condition, there are even then only a certain very limited number of 
points in contact, and further wear merely removes groups of particles, leaving 
other hollows, or, if no wear is taking place, merely displaces the projecting 
particles. Any increase of pressure brings a larger number of particles into 
contact, and so increases, to a proportional extent, the friction or amount of 
rubbing and consequent heat produced. Hence the friction varies with the 
pressure. 

The following hypothesis for the exx>lanation of the frictional results 
attained with the normal paraffins, their associated alcohols and acids, and 
commercial lubricating oils has been suggested by Deeley.^ 

In the case of hydrocarbon oils, we must regard the ends of the chains 
of the molecules forming the adsorbed films as the asperities which give rise 

^ Cantor Lectures on Friction, 1886, p. 13. 

* The Engineer, 8th December 1922, p. 611. 
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to friction. They are, no donbt, elastic, and have to be forced over or between 
each other’s ends to allow of motion taking place. They accomplish this by 
compressing and bending each other as they move relatively, each chain end 
springing back into position as it is released, and its potential energy is con- 
verted into heat. As the displacement of the chains is purely elastic, the 
resistance is proportional to the average load on the temporarily displaced 
asperities. The action is thus a purely mechanical one, the dependence of 
the friction on load being of the same nature with the asperities of molecular 
dimensions in adsorbed films as with the very coarse asperities on rough boards 
or other surfaces. The actual value of the coefficient of friction, however, 
depends upon the form and stiffness of the asperities in each instance, and this 
may be d(*-pcndent upon the heads as well as upon the carbon chains of the 
molecules. When actual sliding takes place abrasion often results, and 
]iarti(des are torn out which act as ball-bearings, more or less, and convert 
2 )art of the friction into rolling friction. It thus often results that the co- 
efficient of friction varies with changes of speed and time of rubbing. 

Hardy and Doubleday’s experiments show that the curves connecting 
8tati(5 fri(ition with molecular weight cut the base line ; that is to say, above 
a molecular weight, which is different for each chemical series, static friction 
slioiild vanish. Very (careful experiments showed that, in the case of certain sub- 
stances of such large molecular weight that theoretically, according to Hardy, 
the friction should have djsa])peared, with the smallest tractive forces he could 
apply the slider slowly nioved, the observed rate being of the order of 
0*4: mm. i)er hour. However, a movement of this nature need not be 2 )eculiar 
to substances whose molecular weights are so large that their theoretical 
static fractions should be nil. It may be a condition of shear, similar to viscous 
flow, resulting from vibration of the ends of the hydrocarbon chains. Such 
cliains must be vibrating more or less violently, like the cilia covering certain 
living organs. The amijlitude of the vibration of short chains would be 
small, and they would not change their relative ])ositions unless the strains 
due to the tangential force were large. With long chains, on the other hand, 
the amplitude would be large, and small forces tangentially applied would 
result in slow sli]). To 2 )roduce moderately rajnd slij)— about 1 foot x>cr 
minute- considerable force is required, and it is this force whose amount 
should be regarded as giving the juacticaily useful static friction. 
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INTERNAL FRICTION OR VISCOSITY OF LIQUIDS. 

PLASTIC FRICTION. 

Introductory. Befon* minoral oils were itiiroduced as lubricants, engineers 
had little reason to study the theory of viscovsity, or to s])ecify tlio ])articular 
fluidity of the oils they wished to make use of, for the number of animal and 
vegetable oils available for lubrication is limited, and the degree of viscosity 
they exhibit does not vary much in different samples, a little experience 
being usually sulHcient to determine the most suitable description of oil 
for the purpose in view. But since the introduction of mineral lubricating 
oils, which can be ])re])ared of any desired viscosity, the measurenumt of this 
property and the study of its influence upon lubrication have assumed great 
practical importance. 

In this chapter we purpose discussing the nature of \iscosity and viscous 
flow, including the theory of the viscometer. The b(‘aring of viscosity on 
lubrication will be dis(*ussed in (Chapter V. on ‘‘ The Theory of Viscous Lubri- 
cation ” ; and practical viscometry, or the method of measuring the visc'osity 
of lubricating oils, will be reserved for Chapter VI J. on J’liysical Properties 
and Methods of Examination of Lubricants.” 

Nature of Viscosity. — All liquids exhibit visc'osity, although in varying 
degree. Thus, if a vessel of water be tilted and then quickly brought back 
to its original position, so as to set the water in oscillatory motion, it will be 
found that with each swing tlie amplitude of the oscillation diminishes, and 
that In a very short time the movement dies away or becomes inqicrceptible, 
and the surface of the liquid comes to rest in an exactly horizontal position. 

If a similar experim<‘nt he made with sj)erm oil, a much greater resistance 
to movement will be observed ; the oscillations produced will not only bo 
much slower, but will also be fewer in number. Very viscous oils, such as 
castor oil, and viscid liquids like glycerine and treacle, will not even oscillate ; 
such liquids merely flow steadily until their free surfaces are again horizontal. 
In all cases the movement ceases sooner or later, and it is the internal friction 
or viscosity of the liquid which arrests the motion. 

Although it is beyond the scope of this book to consider viscosity from its 
ultimate molecular standpoint, attention may be called to some theoretical 
aspects of the question. 

R. M. Deeley ^ suggested that in solids the atoms or molecules, at normal 
temperatures, are, in the majority of instances, adhering chemically to each 
other, and if, owing to vibratory movements within the mass, or other causes, 
the bonds should be broken anywhere, the same bonds are restored again, 
even if the mass be in a slightly strained condition. If, however, the mass 
should be considerably stressed, broken bonds may make new attachments, 
and the solid be plastically deformed. In the case of liquids, although the 
majority of the molecules are bonded by chemical forces, a proportion of them, 

1 PhU. Mag,, 1888, p, 156. 
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depending upon the temperature, etc., are in a free or partially free, condition, 
bonds being continually broken and remade; but instead of remaking the 
original bonds, new ones are often made. Deeley remarks : Gravity may, 
therefore, give rise to a slow but continuous change of form in an elastic 
substance in the interior of which liquefaction and resolidification are constantly 
going on.’’ 

C. V. Kaman ^ WTites : I have suggested that the viscosity of liquids and 
its variation with temi^erature may be explained on the hypothesis that the 
liquid state of aggregation is composite in charac.ter ; that it is composed in 
part of molecules ‘ rigidly ’ attached to each other, as in a solid, and in part of 
molecuhjs which are relatively mobile, as in the gaseous state.” 

Irving Langmuir ^ also advances the same explanation for viscosity. He 
remarks: ” The mobility of a liquid is thus due to a shifting of the relative 
positions of atoms which are all chemically combined with each other.” 
Keaders who are inter(*stcd in the theoretical aspect of the subject will find 
it discuss(!d by J3ingham in his recent work.® It also apf)ears that a definite 
relationshi]) has been f)roved to exist between viscosity, juol (ocular w<‘ight, 
and molecular free volume ; Batschinski's ^ work in this direction having 
been strongly corroborated by Macleod ® and others. 

Cohesion and Viscosity. -- Borne writers have assumed a relationship b(*tween 
viscosity and cohesion, but no connection lias yet l)(*en ju'oved to exist. Con- 
siderations such as the following will show’ that there is no necessary relation 
between them. 

A sphere of soft iron may be slowly rotated around the })ole of a powerful 
magnet with very little difficulty, although considerable force is required to 
draw tlie ball and magnet apart. Bimilarly, the molecules of wat(‘r move about 
each other with great freedom, and the liquid has a very low viscosity in conse- 
qiKMice ; yet, according to the calculations of Young and l)u])re, the force 
required to tear the molecules apart is equal to a ])res8ure of about 25,000 
atmospheres. 

Viscous Flow and Lubrication.- As the value of an oil for lubricating 
de])cnds very largely upon its viscosity, the laws of viscous flow will be con- 
sidered at some length. We will endeavour to state the mathematics of the 
subject in as simple a manner as possible, illustrating by means of diagrams 
those conditions of flow a fairly complete explanation of which is necessary 
in order to obtain a proper understanding of the part viscosity plays in lubri- 
cation. 

The conditions of motion of a fluid film enclosed between two relatively 
moving surfaces differ somewhat from the flow of the same liquid through a 
capillary tube. In the one instance, we have the conditions obtaining between 
lubricated surfaces, and in the other, the conditions of flow under which viscosity 
is most readily and accurately measured. Also when the film between the 
lubricated surfaces is very thin and approaches molecular dimensions, it adheres 
to the solid surfaces, and the property known as oiliness comes into play. This 
is quite distinct from viscosity. 

Viscous Flow between Parallel Horizontal Planes having Differential 
Tangential Motion. — When a fluid lubricant is interposed between two solid 
surfaces, one of which is in tangential motion and the other at rest, that portion 
of the fluid which is in contact with and adherent to the moving surface is 

1 Nature, cxi. (1923), p. 601. 

* Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., xxxix. (1917), p. 1858. 

® Fluidity and Plcbsticity, by JE. C. Bingham, 1922 (M‘Graw-Hill Publishing Co.). 

* Phya, Zeit, 18, 1157. 

® Trans. Faraday Soc., xxi., August 1925. 
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constrained to move witli it, while that portion which is adherent to the surface 
which is at rest remains motionless. Between the two surfaces the fluid may 
be regarded as consisting of a series of superi)oscd layers, each moving at a 
s])eed proportional to its distance from the solid, fixed surface. This, the 
simplest form of viscous flow, is illustrated in fig. 38. 

A stratum of a viscous medium is enclosed between two ])arallel planes, 
XX and YY, the u})per of which is supposed to be moving with uniform 
velocity in the direction of the arrow, whilst the lower remains fixed. The 
motion of the fluid must be (considered as having reached a steady state, the 
force prodmdng the motion being supposed to act solely along the plane XX 
in the direction of the arrow. 

The liquid medium may be r(igardcd as made up of a seri(*8 of infinitely 
thin superposed planes (a coarse illustration being a pack of cards), the topmost 
and lowest of which are held by (‘ohesion in immediate contact with the solid 
surfaces. Tlie to])most plane of li(piid is, therefore, carried along by the 
moving surface XX, and the lowest plane is held stationary by the fixed surface 
YY. The intermediate planes of the liquid derive their motion solely from 
that of the plane XX, the force acting upon which is j)ro])agat(*d downwards 
from stratum to stratum by the internal friction or viscosity of the fluid. 

As the frictional resistance is absolutely 
uniform throughout the fluid, each liquid 
jdane must mova over the one imniedi” 
ately below it exactly the same distance 
in the same tir)ie; and. therefore, any 
row of points in contiguous planes, 
forming at one moment the vi^rtical 
straight line CiBi, will have moved, 
after a certain interval, into jiositions 
Fk;. ,38. on the incliru^d straight line AiOi. If 

the length of the line AjBi be taken to 
nquesent the velocity with which the upx^er plane is moving, then the length 
of the line PN will re])resent the velocity of the fluid at any point in the jdane 
passing through N. In such a case, wdiich is virtually that })resented by a 
pro])erly lubricated bearing, there is no friction betw^eeii the two solid surfaces, 
for they do not touch, and yet force, continuously applied, is required tokeej) 
the surfaces in relative motion. The frictional resistance, as already pointed 
out, is wholly due to the sliding of the liquid layers one over the other, i,e. 
to the resistance offered by the liquid to shear. It has been necessary to deal 
with this subject in some detail, for the action of a lubricant is sometimes 
stated to result from the rolling of the molecules of the lubricant over each 
other, and over the solid surfaces between which they pass. Such a view, 
however, cannot be justified by an appeal to experiment. 

The force required to maintain continuous relative motion between opjiosing 
plane surfaces, such motion being of the nature of a shearing stress, is measured 
by the stress per unit area of either of the planes. Tlius we may write 

F=/A (1) 

where F is the total force, / the force per unit area, and A the area of the planes 
over which the stress acts. 

Since no stresses other than those transmitted by shear act on the mass of 
liquid ahr^y any section through it parallel to the two bounding planes is 
exposed to the same stress per unit of area as is the liquid in contact with 
the planes.'^ If becomes the position after the lapse of one second of a 
normal line of section, such as B^Ci, then the inclination of the line A^PCi 
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will be the same throughout its length, and it must be a straight line. Also 
the length represents the velocity of the U]>])er plane, and the length 

NP the velocity at a distam^e B^N from XX. 

NP BA . V V 

Jf ence, since may write where v is the velocity at a 

JN C ‘jc Tq 

distance x from YY, and and are their values at the srirface XX. 

V 

The stress / is, therefore, proportional to which w^c may call the rate of 

X 

distortion, and w'e may make 

wJiere yj is a constant which varies with the temperature for any liquid, and 
is known as the coefficient of riscosity of that liquid. 

(3); =--£a . . (4); -tJa (5) 

( 0 ); ■ ■ ■ (V 

t'i F 

Also, tlie rate of distortion — ----- .... (8) 

ro rjA 

]''isco,sl/y in Absolute Measure, If iq. A, and /*□ are each unity, then 
7p--K, and the viscosity y] of a substance is then measured by the tangential 
force per unit area of (‘ither of two horizontal planes at the unit of distance 
a[)art, one of which is fixed, while the other moves with unit velocity, the 
s])ace between the planes being filled with the viscous substance. 

By the establisliment of the above simple working definitions we arc able 
to form equations a])])lieable to all problems involving viscous flow. 

Bingham and Jackson ^ write : It can probably be agreed that all viscosity 
measurements should be made under conditions such as that the results can be 
expressed in absolute units. It is further desirable that, if specific viscosities 
be used, the same substance be taken as standard by all, and that the absolute 
viscosity of the standard be definitely agreed upon, just as there is general 
agreement in the acceptance of atomic weights. If the suggestion of Decley 
and Parr ^ is accepted, and the absolute C.G.S. unit of viscosity be known as the 
])ois(^,” then it is convenient to use the submultiple of this unit, which is 
one-hundredth as large, and which may therefore proxierly be called the 
centipoisc (cjti.). It so happens that the centipoise is almost exactly the viscosity 
of water at 20® C., hence viscosities expressed as centipoises have the added 
advantage of being at the same time the specific viscosity of the substance 
referred to water as standard at almost exactly 20® C.” 

Both in the measurement of the viscosity of various liquids, and in the 
problems which have to be solved in the theory of lubrication, it is necessary 
that we should be able to find the volume of the liquid displaced under varying 
conditions. Although this can be simply accomplished by methods involving 
the calculus, it is better for the clearer understanding of lubricating problems 
to attack the matter geometrically as well. 

The volume V swept through by any cross-section B^B CCi in moving 

to the position A^A 

and this is a measure of the volume of liquid displaced. 

^ Scientific Papers of the American Bureau of Standards, No. 298 (1917), p. 73. 
a Phil, Mag,, [6], 26 (1913), p. 85. 


V urt.m'f, 
F^ffiA^fab 

■■ 

' VjA 
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Substituting for \\ its value from equation (7) 


and for F its value from (3) 


Viscous Flow under the Action of Gravity between Fixed Planes. -We 

liave hitherto considered only the conditions of flow which result from a stress 
applied solely at a liquid surface parallel to the direction of flow, the viscosity 
of the fluid setting in motion the whole mass in such a way that the rate of sh(‘ar 
is everywhere tlie same. But wlien the liquid flows between two fixed plane 
surfaces, ]>arall('l to each otlier, and the force setting the fluid in motion acts 
either u])on each particle of the liquid, or equally over the whole of a section 
normal to the direction of flow, the V(‘locity at different points in the liquid 

v 

is not proportional to the distance from the solid surface, - ceases to equal 

01 / 

and the rate of shear is not the same at all ])oints. 

^0 . 

Although neither in the measurement of the viscous constants of lubricants, 
nor under the coiiditions obtaining when lubricants are ai)plied, do we nuiet 
with quite the conditions of flow which obtain betweem 
I stationary parallel planes of infinite width, it is ad vis- 
al)le to consider this ])articular case ; for it serves to 
bridge over the gap between the conditions under 
which a lubricant really works, and those under which 
Its viscosity is measured. 

In fig. 38 the rate of shear, which is the same at 
all points, is indicated by the slope of the straight line 
AjCj ; but when the rate of shear varies regularly 
across the section the line becomes curved, as is shown 
in fig. 39, where the viscous liquid is supposed to be 
flowing between two vertical parallel plane surfaces XX 
and XjXj, under the influence of uniform pressure 
acting on the surfaces on each side of YY. Here, 
in place of a force /, acting on unit area of YY, 
parallel to the direction of motion, we have a pressure 
]), acting on unit area of the surface hfQ, the latter 
being normal to the direction of flow. This force may 
result either from the pressure of a liquid column, or 
it may be regarded as the effect of gravity acting with 
Bkj. 39. an equal force on each particle of the liquid. In either 

case the nature of the flow is the same, but it is more 
convenient to treat it as being due to a pressure p, acting on a surface which is 
normal to the direction of flow. 

If we take a length a at either bounding plane XX, then the whole pressure 
on the section hr^ there tends to shear the liquid, the total pressure on half the 
cross-section being 

and from (8) the rate of shear at the boundary 

„ 2 , 

rjoa ' 

We also find that at any distance r from YY the rate of shears— . (13) 

rjo, 
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and we see that the rate of shear is directly j>ro})ortlonal to the distance r from 
the plane Y Y. That is to say, at any point C 40) in the liquid the rate of 

AB 

shear is proportional to BC. Now ^ is the rate of shear, CA being tangential 

to the curve at C. Draw CD perpendicular to CA, to cut the c(*ntre line in D. 
BD BC BC 1 

Then we have ST is proportional to (see above). Therefore 

BO BA BA t/B 

BD 1 

— is proportional to or BD is constant. 

BC BO 

But BD is the subnormal of the curve CiEjCj, wliich can easily be shown 




to be a parabola, and therefore the volume of fluid passed on each side of 
YY, in unit time, is half the volume of a })arabolic })rism C^E/Jj of length b. 
Now, since the curve is a parabola, 

BiEj^=|BjAj, 


and, from equation 12, 

BiA, pro. 

B^Ci 7ja * 

therefore, 



^ rja 

and 




(14) 


Now, the volume enclosed by the parabolic curve 0iEi=| the area of the 
base X the perpendicular height. 
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Therefore, the volume jJassed in unit of time on each side of the plane YY 

.... ( 15 ) 


^7]a 

and the volume passed in any given time (t) will be 


( 10 ) 


(17) 


The following illustration may also be found helpful, as serving to demon- 
strate the parabolic distribution of velocities during flow through a capillary 
tube. Consider an indefinitely large number of concentric, vertical cylinders of 

equal tliickness and length, 
and se])arated from one 
another by thin films of 
some viscous body, the 
thickness of ^these films 
being the same between 
each pair of cylinders. 
Now let the cylinders slip 
42. downwards under their own 

weight, the outermost one 
being fixed. Let the curve AOB (fig. 42) represent the mid-section of the 
surface formed at any instant by the upper ends of the cylinders. In the 
figure, the cylinders are shown in a horizontal position for convenience. 
Take 0 as origin, etc., and let the co-ordinates of the point A be Xq, Let 
the length of each cylinder be the thickness being dy. 

If AC be the tangent to the curve at A, 



then 


%o.. ?/o 
«fa:o“CX 


(a) 


Now dXf^ at A i.s due to the weight of all the cylinders, namely iry,^lp acting 
over the surface ^Tryji, (p=density of cylinders). 

Take any point I’ on curve having co-ordinates x, y. Here dx is due to 
the weight of vyHp acting over the surface 


dx—dXf,X 


■nyHp 

nyoHp 


2 Tr y I 


And since all the dy'a arc equal. 


=dx^X-. 
Vo 


or 


dx dxg y y.OX 


(from a). 


dx=ydyX 


CX 

Va 



®,=iOX . 


m 


(y) 
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If we give CX this value in equation (j8) and integrate both sides we get 

X -1 - constant= . 

Vi? 

By giving to x and y the values and the constant is seen to be zero. 
Hence 

or y^=^cXy 

where c is a constant ; and this is the equation for a parabola. 

Viscous Flow through Capillary Tubes. — As will be seen when the theory 
of lubrication comes to be discussed, the conditions of viscous flow obtaining 
between plane surfaces are all important. Still such conditions arc not those 
under which the coefficient of viscosity ly is most accurately and easily measured. 
The most concordant values have been obtained by measuring the rate of 
flow through capillary tubes in which, as between plane surfaces whore the 
flow results from the pressure of a given head of liquid, the rate of shear is 
greatest at the bounding surface. 

Fig. 41, on p. 77, shows diagrammatically the conditions of flow obtaining 
in a capillary tube, at a ])oint some distance from the end of whi(ih the liquid 
enters, the flow having reached a state of equilibrium ; for at the inlet end 
the effects of inertia manifest themselves. 

In a ])ortion of tube of length /, the whole pressure on the cross-section 
O^C tends to shear tlie liquid at the bounding surface, and the area over 
which the ])ressure acts is <}qual to Now, the area of the cross-section 

of the tube=7Tro‘^. Therefore, the total ])ressure over the cross-section 

=pTTr^, and from (8) the rate of shear at the boundary — — 

rj X 277^0 X t 

which resolves itself into ........ (18) 

In the case of a small cylinder of liquid concentric with the tube and of 

vr 

radius r, the rate of shear at its boundary— . . . . . (19) 

Therefore, the rate of shear is directly jiroportional to the distance from 
the centre line of the tube, and the curve indicating the rate of distortion is, 
as in the case of the parallel ])lanes, a parabola ; and the volume ])assed in 
unit of time is the volume of a pp’^aboloid of revolution, having a base of 
radius Tq and a height— (fig. 40). 

From (18) we have 

. ' .... 


Therefore, 




Now the volume of a paraboloid of revolution—! the area of the baseX 
the perpendicular height. Therefore, the volume passed in unit time 

(23) 


IT) pro* 

8 ’ 7)1 


or 


(24) 
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And the volume V passed in any given time=~ 

o 


¥ 


(25) 


We may find an expression for the viscosity of the liquid from the above, 
by'^substituting for p its equivalent in terms of the head and density of 
liquid, and the force of gravity, i.e, 

( 2 ®) 


Poiseuille was the first to demonstrate experimentally that the volume of 
liquid passed by a capillary tube is directly proportional to the })ressure 
urging it along, and to the fourth power of the radius of the tube, and inversely 
as its length. On this account the above is known as Poiscmlle's formula^ 
and may be used, after making a small correction for h, for the purpose of 
calculating absolute viscosities. 

Physical and Mechanical Viscosity. — ^As Osborne Reynolds has pointed 
out,^ it by no means follows that for each particular liquid a fixed value of 
rj need necessarily exist, such that / calculated by equation (2) agrees with 
the values of / determined by experiment for all values of v and Tq. As a 
matter of fact, experiment shows that liquids have a})parently two viscosities ; 
for, as is well known to engineers, in large pipes the resistance to flow varies 
as the square of the velocity, and not directly as the velocity. When such 
is the case, rj is not constant in value. 

Carefully conducted experiments by Coulomb, Poiseuille, and others, on 
the rate of flow through long capillary tubes, have proved conclusively that 
the resistance under certain conditions is propoi /ional to the velocity, and 
that Tj has then a constant value. Poiseuille’s experiments also proved tliat 
the volume passed varies as the fourth power of the radius of the tube. Such 
being the case, we may safely regard the flow of liquids through tubes of 
very small bore as being controlled by the physical viscosity of the liquid, 
and the equation (26) as a means of calculating the value of rj when the other 
values have been determined experimentally But the fact must not be lost 
sight of, that to obtain a correct result, th#^ size of the tube, the intensity of 
the pressure producing the flow, and the viscosity of the liquid, must bear 
certain relations to each other. The reasons for this have been successfully 
worked out by Osborne Reynolds, who demonstrated that the two viscosities, 
physical and mechanical, result from a change in the character of the flow 
from that of direct parallel to that of sinuous or eddying motion. 

To show this change in the nature of the flow when the velocity reaches 
a certain value, a long, bell-mouthed glacis tube was immersed horizontally 
in a tank of water. One end of the tube *^s8ed through the side of the tank 
and was bent vertically downwards for se/ feet, being terminated by a 
stop-cock. By partially opening or closing this co* k, the water could be made 
to flow through the tube at any desired speed. Terminating opposite the 
bell -mouthed tube, and immersed in the wate\, was fixed a much smaller 
tube through which a highly coloured stream o^ water was discharged. When 
the speed of flow was small, the coloured stream passed through the whole 
length of the bell-mouthed tube in a perfectly straight line (fig. 43). When, 
however, by opening the cock, the speed reached a certain value, the band of 
colour suddenly broke up and discoloured the whole of the liquid. By the 
intermittent light of an electric spark, the mass of colour resolved itself into 
a series of more or less distinct curls, showing eddies, as in fig. 44. 

A series of experiments made it clear that so long as the flow remained 
direct and steady, the resistance varied directly as the velocity, but as soon 
1 ‘‘Theory of Lubrication,” Phil, Tram., 1880, p. 166. 
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as the critical speed was rciaclied, the resistance became proportional to the 
square of the speed, or therca])outs, and sinuous motion was set up. The 
critical s])eed was found to vary directly as the viscosity, and inversely as 
the diameter of the tube and the density of the liquid. 

Although it is an experimentally ascertained fact that there is a certain 
(‘ritical speed for each size of tube and each liquid, below which the resist- 
ance varies directly as the velocity, and above which the resistance is 
l)ro])ortional to the square of the velocity, the r(‘ason for the change in the 
nature of the flow has }/et to be satisfactorily exjdained. 

AV'e have thus two essentially distimd viscositi(‘s : the one a mechanical 
viscosity, arising from the irregular motion of the fluid, and the other a true 
])hysical ])r()perty of the fluid, depending in some way upon its structural 
])(*.(mliarities. Although the value of the physi(*al viscosity determines in 
some measur(‘ vvhicdi of the viscosities shall control the flow of the fluid, when 
th(^ flow is once in accordance with the mechanical viscosity, the pliysical 
viscosity does not in any dir(‘ct way show its<*lf. Thus, when in a particular 
tube the velocity of oil or treacle is suHh'ic'nt for the resistance to vary as the 
s(juare of the velo(;ity (/.c. for th(» liquid to flow with sinuous motion), the 
r<‘-sistancc is ])racticaUy tin* same as it would be with wat(‘r at the same velocity, 
although the ])hysical viscosity of water may be more, than a hundred times 
h‘ss thnn that of the oil.’ 

'Pile critical veloc ity is randy if ever rc'ached by lubricating films, and when 
the lubrication is jaudect, the* resistance to relative' motion is due to tin*, ])hysical 
viscosity of the lubricant. 

-- - 

Kio. 43. Frcj. 44. 

Determinations of viscosity made*, by^ measuring the resistance offered to 
the motion of discs or cylinders immersed in liquids are, for the most part, 
unsatisfac'tory. In such cases turbulent motion is locally, if not generally, 
set up, and the results are misleading. For this rc'ason such methods of measur- 
ing, or attemj»ting to measure, the viscosity need not be referred to here. 

It lias been suggested that liquids flowing in contact with solids not only 
suffer internal shear but slip at their boundaries. Navier, in 1822, even 
supjiosed that the movement due to sli]) might be greater than that due to 
shear, but Poist'uillo by careful experiment disproved this and could find no 
evidence of slip whatever. Petroff, in his investigations redating to the theory 
of lubrication, nevertheless inserts expressions in his (equations to include such 
‘‘ external liquid friction,’* as he considers that his experiments with sperm, 
olive, and rape oils definitely proved the existence of it, though he admits 
that the movement due to sli]) is so extremely small as to be ])ractically 
negligible. II is paper was published in 1885, a synopsis in German^ appeared 
two years later, and a French one in 1889.^ Pouette,^ in 1890, made experi- 
ments which convinced him that there was no sli]), but Petroff, after comparing 
Couette’s results with his own, thinks that they show that liquids such as rape 
oil do not adhere so })erfectly to glass as not to slip at all.® Osborne Reynolds ® 

^ Osborne Reynobls, Phil Trans., 1896, p. 163. 

® Neue Tlitari^ dar Reibung, von N. Petroff, translated from the Russian by L. Wurzel, 
Lrf3op()ld Voss, Hamburg and Lfcapzig, 1887. 

® “ Resultats les plus marquants de Fetude theorique et experimcntalo sur le frottement 
modiat,” Revue de Mechanique, vii. (1900), 671-092. 

* Zeitfiir Physik. und Cheni., vi. (1890), 524. 

^ **Sur le frottement des liquides,” Bull. Aead. Imp. Sci. St Petersburg, v. (1896), No. 5 

® Phil. Trans., 1896, p. 167. 
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considered that it may be taken as proved that there is no slipping between 
the solid surface and water, even when / reaches the value of 0*702 lb. per sq. 
inch, and as regards oils, the probability seemed to him to be that tlie limit 
within which there is no slip})ing would be much higher than in the case of 
water. Some experiments by Helmholtz and Piotrowski ^ led them to believe 
that there was no slipjung at the boundary, and Helmholtz and Petroff refer 
to some ex]>eriments Jiiade by Girard ^ on viscous flow througli copper 
tubes whi<'h were regarded as also proving the existence of slipping at the 
boundary. Whetham * made a series of experiments with water in glass 
tubes, in co])pcr tubes, in co})per tubes oiled, and in cop])er tubes amal- 
gamated. He also repeated the experiments of Girard; but in all cases the 
results failed to show any sli}>ping at the boundary. Koch ^ experimented 
with merc'ury in glass tubes and water in paraffin tubes ; and since in neither 
case does the liquid wet the solid boundary, slipping, if it occurred at all, 
would be most likely to show itself here. In each case, however, the result was 
an emphatic negative. The pressure in some cases was nearly sufficient to 
cause unsteady flow. 

It ay)pears from the foregoing that the experimental evidence shows that 
the existence of slip at the boundary, if it exists at all, is very small indeed, 
and quite negligible for all practical purposes. 

Effects of Temperature and Pressure.— -With rise of temperature the viscosity 
of liquids decreases- sometimes very rapidly. In this resj)ect liquid lubricants 
differ greatly from each other. Oils of animal and vegetable origin retain 
their viscosities better than those of mineral origin, but they all become very 
iiiobile with rise of temperature, and lose, in a great measure, their viscous 
lubri(;ating value. Not only is it necessary, therefore^ to keep a liquid, while 
testing it, at a very uniform temperature, but the effect of varying tempera- 
ture must be carefully observed. 

Although for every liquid there is a definite viscosity value corresponding 
to any particular tem})eraturc, yet when the temperature is rapidly changed 
the corres})onding change in the viscosity is not necessarily instantaneous, 
and sometimes takes a measurable and a})preciable time to settle down to 
a constant value. This peculiar lagging effect is known as hysteresis, and 
although not commonly met with to a noticeable extent, is occasionally 
exhibited by oils and other liquids whose molecules are believed to be highly 
associated. Hence, since the degree of association is one of the chief factors 
governing the viscosity, one can imagine the time necessary for the molecular 
complex to attain the state of equilibrium corre8])onding to any particular 
temperature, as affording in all probability an adequate explanation of this 
effect. 

Trouton ® and Deeley ® have shown that when the force producing shear is 
removed there is a slow, partial movement towards recovery, and this gradually 
falls to zero with time. From this it is clear that changes in the rate of shear 
are accompanied by phenomena which are little understood, the mathematical 
treatment of viscosity assuming that the steady state of flow always prevails. 

Viscosity varies also with pressure, water having its viscosity at first de- 
creased by this means. As, however, the pressure becomes greater the viscosity 
starts to increase, and further increase in pressure gives rise to a steady increase 
in viscosity as in other liquids. This initial sagging in the pressure- viscosity 

^ Sitzungsberichte d, k, h. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, xl. (1860), p. 686. 

® Memoirea de V Institute de France, 1813, 1814, 1816. 

® Phil. Trans., clxxxi. (1890), A, pp. 669-682. 

* Wied. Ann., xiv. p. 1. 

® Proc. Boy. Soc., Ixxvii. p. 429. • Ibid., Ixxxi. p. 258. 
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curve of water becomes less pronounced as the temperature is raised, until at 
32° C. Hauser ^ found it was quite absent, water above this temperature 
behaving just like other liquids. Hence Macleod explains this anomaly in 
the case of water as being due to association of the molecules. 

On the other hand, concentrated solutions of common salt have their 
viscosities normally increased by pressure, as has also oil of turpentine. 
Since lubricating films are frequently subjected to very (mnsiderable loads, a 
thorough knowledge of their behaviour when under great and varying pressures 
becomes very desirable. With this end in view, Hyde ^ conducted a series 
of experiments on various lubricating oils under dilTerent pressures up to 
J260 kilos, per sq. cm. He selected Bayonne and F.F.F. Cylinder Oil as 
re])rcsentative of the class of mineral oils ; trotter and sperm as representing 
oils of animal origin ; and rape oil was chosen as a typical vegetable oil. The 
results of , his experiments demonstrate beyond all doubt that all classes of oil 
show an increase in viscosity when subjected to increased pressure. At about 
300 atmos])heres the mineral oils had doubled their viscosities, whereas with 
the fatty oils the increase was roughly 50 per cent. At 1220 atmospheres, 
which was the highest pressure at which he worked, the mineral oils had 
increased a 2 >proximately sixteenfold and the fatty oils about fivefold. Subse- 
quently Hersey,^ working at j)r(*ssiircs as high as 4000 kilos. j)er sq. cm. 
and at tem])eratures as high as 100° C., found that at these eb'vated pressures 
and temperatures the distinction between the two (‘lasses of oil tended to 
disappear. 

These results should prove- very instructive to the engineer. For example, 
in the case of a journal and bearing which were not in perfect adjustment the 
distribution of the load might not be uniform : but this beliaviour of the 
lubricating film would tend to prevent the oil from being squeezed out from 
the regions where the pressure was greatest and thus indirectly help to avoid 
seizing, etc. 

Conditions determining Steady Flow.“ -The formulae obtained for the flow 
of li(][uids through capillary tubes only hold good, as we have seen, so long 
as the flow is direct and not sinuous. Wh(*n high pressures and comparatively 
short tubes of large bore are employed, the liquid, if not very viscous, ceases to 
flow steadily in paths parallel with the bounding walls ; the motion becomes 
sinuous, and the resistance offered to the flow of the liquid ceases to be directly 
proportional to the velocity. The length and diameter of the ca])illary tube, 
and the })ressure with which a liquid (of given viscosity and density) is forced 
through it, must therefore be properly proportioned to each other, or the 
j)hysical visciosity cannot be even approximately determined. 

Osborne Keynolds ^ has found that for the flow to be steady the product of 
the mean velocity v, the radius of the tube and the density of the liquid /o, 
divided by tlie viscosity rj, must -in the case of a round tube —be less than 
a certain constant. Thus, denoting the value of this fraction by c, the required 
conditions for steady flow are 

(,=W<7oo (27) 

V 

This constant (700) is the same whatever system of weights and mea- 
sures be adopted, for the divisor and dividend each involve the same 
powers of length, mass, and time. 

1 Ann. Physik, (4) 5, 597 (1901). 

^ Proc. Rojf. 80 c. y A, xcvii. p. 240. 

® International Air Congress y June 1923. 

* PUL Trana.y 1896, p. 149. 
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Wlion the value of c is loss than 700, the volunio of liquid passed is, as already 

7T 

8 7)(f 

V __7r 

8 y]aTn\^t 

^h!irn_ 

Srjff 

Substituting in o(piation (27) the value of f'ln ocpiatioji (28) we have 


demonstrated, 

and the moan speed of flow 


(28) 


and 


' Srfa 


<700 




<r)(ioo-j 


(29) 

(.•50) 


l^nloss the ])roj>ortions of the viseonudor. and the physical ])ro]»ortios of 
the liquids used in it, bo in aecordanoo with the n^quirenionts of this o(|inition, 
the flow will bo nnst(‘ady, and the true viscosity cannot be calculat(‘d. When 
absolute viscosities ar(‘ d(‘sired, the viscometer should be desigin‘d so as to make 
the value of e as small as possible. 

But sinuous motion, even when c is v’ery much greater than 700, does not 
set in, as will be seen from fig. 44, imnuHliately tlie fluid ent(‘rs th(‘ tube'. With 
tubes having trumpet-shajied orifices the disturliances apjx^ar and tlu'. flow 
becomes sinuous at about thirty diannders from the (uid ; but when the 
end is flat the disturbances a])])roach tlie inlet end more closely. Tlie flow of 
li([uids in V(‘ry short tubes is, therefore, frei* from eddiiss, even tliougli the 
viscosity of the liquid, the diametcu* of th(‘ tube, and tli(‘ rate of flow may be 
such as to make c greater than 700. In such cases, although tln‘. flow is steady 
throughout the tube for some distance from the inlet, the V('loeitn‘s are not 
such that the rate of distortion is projiortional to the distance from the cimtre. 
Such short tub(‘s may, therefore, be used to obtain (’omjiarative, but not 
absolute, viscosities, even with very mobile liquids. The conditions which 
determine whether the flow shall be steady or unsteady are often very conijilex, 
for the stream lines may be parallel, as in tubes or between jiarallel surfaces ; 
convergent, as in a conical mouthpiece ; or divergent, as in the latter case when 
the motion is reversed. 

The circumstances which conduce to a direct, steady motion are (a) high 
viscosity or fluid friction ; (h) a free surface, as in a fountain jet ; (c) solid 
converging boundaries ; and (d) curvature, with th(‘ velocity greatest outside.^ 

The circumstances which conduce to sinuous motion are -(ri) ])articular 
variation of velocity across a stream, as when a stri'am flows through still 
water ; (b) solid bounding walls ; (c) solid diverging boundaries ; and (d) 
curvature, with the velocity greatest inside. 

Energy of Flow through Capillary Tubes, — When the coefficient of viscosity 
is calculated from Poiseuille’s formula (26), it is assumed that the character 
of the motion is the same at all sections of the tube, and that all the energy 
su})plied to the liquid is converted into heat within the; tube. But the coefli- 
cient so obtained is only approximately correct, for not only is there some 
resistance to the flow of the liquid outside the tube, but the steady condition 
of flow within the tube is not reached until the liquid has travelled some 
distance from the orifice. The liquid, when it approaches the critical speed, 
often i)ossesses considerable velocity, and an appreciable amount of energy 
then exists as kinetic energy in the issuing fluid. As this energy results from 


^ Proc. Royal Imtitution, 28th March 1884. 
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the pressure due to the head of liquid, a deduction on this account should be 
made if accuracy is aimed at. 

We Jiavc, consequently, four sources of error to consider and, if possible, 
to allow for- (a) external viscous resistance in the liquid at the ends of the 
tube ; (h) abnormal conditions of flow at inlet end of tube ; (c) surfac.e tension 
tilfects at discharge orifice; and (d) energy of flow at ])oint of discharge. 
Correction (r/) was investigated by Couette,^ who suggested as a result of 
expm’iments of Ids own and also after recalculating some of Poiseuille’s 
recorded figures, that this source of error should be allowed for by adding to 
the length of the capillary a quantity e(|ual to 2-87 times its diameter. The 
effective length of the tube would thus be I | nr, where — 5*7^1, r lieing the 
radius. Knibbs,'^ wlio later made an extended study of the subject, found for 
n all values from -j 11 '2 to -5*2; and Bingham and White ^ corrolioratcd 
Kidbb’s results, and ( oiudiubid that no definit(‘ value could be assigned to n. 
It may be observed in jiassing, that since this correction relates to oiitcous 
resistance, which has to be overcome before the liquid enters the tube, and is in 
no wise concerned with kinetic considerations, it would seem that it i*ould be 
more satisfactoiily studied by experimenting with lK|uids of such visc osity that 
kinetic cmergy cdfects would be m^gligible. This, however, does not appear 
to have yet been attemj)ted ; most of the exjieriments having been made with 
w'ater, or thin liquids in wliich bof h the kinetic; energy and inl(‘t end corrections 
have to be taken into account. In view of the conflicting experimental evidence 
and diversity of ojunion under this heading, we have no choic^e at present but 
to leave it, and hope that the matter will be cleared up in tlie near future and 
a more searching and conijdete analysis as to the exact nature of this correction 
undertaken. 

Oorrection (b) is best dealt with along with (cl) ; in fact they can be grouped 
together, for, as will be seen, their origin is the same, and both tend to disappear 
as the velocity of discharges falls oft*. Correction (c/), explained below, can be 
ac'c’urately calculated, and takes the form of a quantity to be deducted from 
the right-hand side of Poiseiiille's equation, or of a corresponding quantity 
to be taken from the head. In either case, the coeflicient of this term is unity. 
Boussinesq, however, from purely nuithematic*al considerations, made a more 
exact analysis^ in wliich the inlet end disturbances were taken into account 
and thus obtained the value 1*12 as the coefficient for this term. The decimal 
part of this nnniber is thus due to (6). Knibbs, testing out a number of 
Boiseuille/s recorded runnings, in which no correction had been used, obtained 
as the value for the above coefficient 1-14, which is a remarkable practical 
check on Boussinesq’s figures. Corrections (a) and (b) are both small and they 
become practically negligible wfficn the tube is long ; but when the tubes, 
compared with their diameters, are so short that sinuous motion is not set up, 
even wlien the value of c is much greater than 700, the necessary correction 
often becomes so large that the true viscosity cannot be calculated even 
approximately. Neither can an allowance for (d) be then made, for a state 
of equilibrium is not reached even at the end of the tube, and the energy of 
flow cannot be found. 

The third source of error (c) is of some importance, 8,nd is sometimes circum- 
vented by so designing the viscometer that the discharge end of the capillary 
tube is always immersed in the liquid. An allowance on this head is difficult 
to make when the liquid flows directly into the air from the orifice, for its value 
depends upon the curvature of the liquid surface as well as upon the actual 

1 Vompt. Mtnd.y 107, 388. 

a Pfoc. Hoy. JSoc, N.S. W„ 29. 77. 

* ZeiL physik, Chem,, 80, 670. 
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tension of the surface, i.e. u])on the dimensions of the drops, or upon the form 
of the liquid stream and the surface tension of the liquid. 

Tlie fourth {d) is important, and can be accurately determined when the 
tube is long and a steady condition of flow is set up, for there is no reason to 
suppose that any change takes place in the distribution of energy as the dis- 
charge orifice is approached. 

Correction for Energy of Flow. — That a correction for the energy of flow 
is necessary was ])ointed out by Hagenbach,^ and his method of measuring it 
lias been very generally followed. Later, however, Wilberforce ^ demonstrated 
that the correction suggested by Hagenbach was too small, and that the true 

correction was furnished by deducting from the mean head, /?, a quantity——, 

where v is the im'an velocity of flowthrough the tube. A geometrical method 
of demonstrating this is shown in fig. 41, in which the ordinates of the parabolic 
curve OjEj give the velocities of flow at any distance from the centre line. 

If they be regarded as representing tlie successive values of where Vj is tlio 

maximum velocity, then is equal to unity on this scale. 

Tile curve CE^ is ]>lottcd on the same scale to represent the corresjjonding 
/ V 

values of J ; and filially the ordinates of the curve BjAC are made pro- 
portional to 277/* The ordinates of B^D are equal on the same scale to 




Now, if we consider a thin cylinder of liquid of radius r, length a, and 
thickness r, its energy is 

27rraTt^ 


and is, therefore, pro])ortional to the area of the part of the curve B^AC 
included between the corresponding ordinates. 

IJcnce, the total area of the curve B^AO is jiroportiorial to the energy of 
flow, and in the same way it can be shown that B^CiD would be jiroportional 
to the energy of flow if the velocity were constant across the section. If the 
areas B^AO, BiDC^, he now measured up with a plaiiimeter, B^AC will he 
found to be equal to just twice BjDC\. Hence, the true energy of flow is equal 
to twice that obtained on the assumption that the velocity is uniform all over 
the section. 


In this latter case, the correction would evidently be - 




Hence the true 


correction is — — , as shown by Wilberforce and others, or if we use 

Boussinesq’s coclHcient and so correct for the inlet end disturbances at the 
same time. 

When all the valuei^ required for calculating the viscosity by Poiseuille's 
formula (26) are known, the deduction necessary in the value of li is easily 
obtained, for 

( 31 ) 


^ Pogg, Ann,, 1860, cix. 


* Phil, Mag,, May 1891. 
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Substituting this value for v we obtain 

M2V2 


(32) 


gTT\*l^ 

as an expression for the required correction to be deducted from h. W'e thus 
get 

, /, M2V^ 

V - 

By now nuilti])lying out and cHncelling wo throw the e({uation into its 
simplest form, which is the one most usually met with, viz. : — 


TTrQ^ffplh l*l2Vp 


8V/ 


SttU 


Viscometer Proportions. — in order to obtain the value of rj with accuracy, 
it is necessary that the correction for energy shall be small say one or two 
per cent. A formula for calculating this percentage is obtained as follows : — 


The energy correction being equal to — 


h:~ : : 100 : V 


/o- 


Therefore, 


100 .-* 


Substituting for the value from (28) 


m)gYh\* 100ypVir„* i 0/ 

iMrfa-hg ’ tfa^ 


This equation, although theoretically correct as it stands, is not well ada])ted 
to the actual measurement of viscosity, since it requires a constant value for 
the head h, and this condition is rarely realised in practice. In nearly every 
form of capillary tube viscometer the head falls from an initial value to a 
final value and it is not a(u* urate to take the mean of these two values when 
computing the head ; for what we really require is the average value of h 
over the whole time of the running ; and on consideration it will be seen that 
this time-average for the head is not the same thing as the arithmetic mean 
between and but must always be less than the latter. When the con- 
tainers in which the heads arc measured are of uniform cross-section, that is, 
when (/q~/< 2 )/V is a constant for the apparatus, the time-average value for h 
can be easily calculated. This was first done by Meissner in 1910 ^ and takes 

to be substituted for h in the general Poiseuille 

log.^VAg 


the form of the factor 


equation above. 

This value, however, is derived on the assumption that all the work done 
by the liquid is used up in overcoming viscous resistance ; but we have seen 
that this is never absolutely true. Therefore, to be strictly precise, the 
kinetic energy term must be taken into account before we can arrive at the 
true average value for li. This has been done by Dryden ^ and Lidstone,® but 


^ Chem, Bev, iiber die Feit uvd Hartz Industrie, xvii. p. 202. 

* Tech, Papers, No, 210, Bureau of Standards, AVashington, U.S.A. 

* Phil, Mag,, November 1922. 
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their equations, wliicli involve the prinei})le of sueeessive apj>roxiniations, 
are very unwieldy, and fortunately are of more theoretical than practical 
interest. 

Plastic Friction. Blastic substances, such as tallow, lard, moist china clay, 
etc., differ from viscous fluids inasmuch as they reijuire that the shearing stress 
shall reach a certain value before continuous shear tak(\s place. They can, 
therefore, ])ermanently retain their shapes when the stresses art‘- un(*qual in 
diffenmt directions; i.v. they can transmit stresses without undergoing con- 
tinuous shear. Sometimes the plastic yield-point is very low, and the suh- 
stance l)ehav(‘s much as does a viscous liquid. A layer of lard, for example, 
2)lac(*d betwt‘cn two smooth surfaces, which ar(‘ prevented thereby from 
touching, requires the exercise of a definite stress to cause tangential motion ; 
but when once relativt* motion is set up by the action of a sufficiently ])owerful 
force, the r(*sistance increases with each increase in the rate of shear. In the 
case of ])lastic friction, therefore, vve have something corresjionding to the 
static friction of solid surfaces in contact ; but whether the jilastic yield-])oint 
varies with the pressure normal to the direction of flow (shear), or whether the 
resistance is proportional to the rate of shear, is uncertain. 

The distinction between plastic or soft solids and viscous ones was clearly 
recognised by Maxwell.^ lie says: ‘‘ When continuous alteration of form is 
only produced by stresses exceeding a c ertain value, tlu substanc(‘ is called a soft 
solid, however soft it may be. . . . Thus, a tallow candle is much softer than 

a stick of sealing-wax ; but if the candle and 
the stick of sealing-wax are laid horizontally 
between two supports in summer, the sealing- 
wax will, in a few weeks, lumd with its own 
weight, while the candle remains straight. I'he 
candle is, therefore, a soft solid, and the sealing- 
wax a very viscous fluid.’' 

It is evident that the same substance, for instance*, lard or tallow, may act 
when in use either as a jilastic lubricant or a viscous one, for at moderately 
high temperatures these substances melt, and may become viscous lubricants, 
i.e. true oils. 

At first sight it would seem that the resistance t o shear offered by a ])lastic 
substance would be so great that it would be altogether unsuitable for lubricat- 
ing purposes. But sucli is by no means the case ; indeed, at very low sjieeds 
the resistance to motion of a film of plastic grease is often smaller than that 
of an oil film, for the grease film is much thicker, and the rate of distortion 
is less. 

When two surfaces are forced together between whicli there is a plastic 
substance, the jiressure or stress is transmitted from x^oint to jioint, shear 
takes xdacc, and the intervening lubricant is expelled. A viscous liquid under 
such conditions is expelled until the bearing surfaces come into contact, or the 
surface forces prevent further escax)e. Such, however, is not the case if the 
intervening lubricant be plastic, for the nearer the surfaces apxu’oach, the less 
the shearing stresses become, and long before the surfaces can touch they reach 
the plastic yield-point, and further flow ceases. 

In fig. 45 are shown the experimentally ascertained curves of shear for 
plastic clay. Here the surfaces AB and CD are approaching each other 
without tangential motion. The curves showing the conditions of distortion 
will be seen to differ remarkably from those of a viscous fluid, which take the 
form of parabolas (fig. 47, p. 99). 

Unfortunately, there is very little experimental data to guide us here, 

^ Theory of Heat, p, 303 (1894 edition). 
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except such as is furnished by the actual working of vehicles lubricated by 
greases. This aspect of the question can be more satisfactorily discussed 
when we come to deal with the theory of lubrication, for, as we have pointed 
out, the actual resistance to motion offered by oil and grease films depends upon 
th(iir thickness, area, and the temperature produced by the friction, as well as 
upon the absolute vis(*osity or j)lasticity. 

Many of the greases used for lubricating ])ur))oscs are jnixtuiH^s of soft solids 
and viscous oils or soaps. On standing, the oils sometimes separate out from 
the solids as minute globules, suspended in a solid matrix. When kneaded, 
howeva‘r, the oil is spread out and forms continuous films, whi(*h much reduce 
the resistance to shear. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE THEORY OF VISCOUS LUBRICATION. 

Lubrication and Friction. -Lubrication of Surfaccfi , — In Chapter III. the 
subject of solid friction has been dealt with in some detail, and it was pointed 
out that unless solid surfaces be contaminated by oily lubricants they 
generally seize and abrade each other, even under very small loads. Such 
s})ontaneously contaminated surfaces, from the engineer's point of view, cannot 
properly be called lubricated surfaces, for the adsorbed films are not necessarily 
formed of good lubricants, and the co(‘,iiicient of friction may be high. 

Adsorbed films of oily lubricants serve a very important purpose, for they 
protect the rubbing surfaces from injury when there is no viscous film between 
them, and enable metals which would otherwise seize to work satisfactorily 
toge tiler at moderate sjieeds and jiressures. 

In the case of viscous lubrication, with which we shall deal in this chapter, 
the bearings are entirely separated by a comparatively thick film of oil, 
they do not touch, and the friction is wholly due to the viscosity of the oil. 
Here the action of the lubricant is not due to its property as a slippery sub- 
stance, Indeed, it is not a case of true lubrication, for the brass of a wagon, for 
example, rests upon a film of oil which is forced in between the brass and journal 
by the rotation of the latter. To rccaintulate, in the case of viscous lubrica- 
tion, the solid surfaces are wholly separated from each other, and the friction 
depends ujion the thickness of the lubricating film, the area of the surfaces 
in contact, their relative velocities, and the viscosity of the lubricant. 

We, therefore, have two kinds of lubrication, one in which the surfaces 
are covered by adsorbed films only, and a second where there is a thick film 
of oil between them, the one being known as solid film or boundary lubrication 
and the other as viscous or “ perfect lubrication. As almost every bearing 
in heavy machines has to deal with both kinds of lubrication, the lubricant 
used must be an oily one, as well as having the proper viscosity. 

Objects of Lubrication. - In the design of machinery, the engineer seldom 
has to deal with unlubricated rubbing surfaces. His object is the transference 
of energy, and its utilisation at some particular place with as little loss as 
possible. In effecting this, the relatively moving surfaces are often pressed 
together with considerable force and have to slide over each other at high 
velocities. Unless such surfaces be kept apart by the interposition of a liquid 
film or lubricant, the frictional losses will be great, and the wear and tear of 
the surfaces, in most instances, proportionally serious. Indeed, were it not 
for the p’roperties certain liquids and soft solids possess of keeping the relatively 
moving surfaces apart, and thereby very greatly reducing the frictional resist- 
ances between them, it would be impossible to carry on many most important 
manufacturing processes, or to move vehicles at anything like railway speed. 

Frictional Losses . — It has been estimated ^ that the total horse-power of 

1 Lectures given before the Bradford Engineering Society, by Prof. G. F. Chamock, 
Nov. and Deo. 1906, p. 1. 
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all the steam engines at work in the United Kingdom in 1905 was not less 
than ten millions, and that considerably more than half this enormous amount 
was consumed in overcoming friction. Prof. Charnock says : “It is truly 
remarkable that of the many details in connection with machinery, none 
receives less attention than the reduction of friction and the proper lubrication 
of bearings. With a constant striving after the reduction of steam con- 
sumption per indicated horse-power, little thought is bestowed on the relation 
of indicated horse-power to the useful work done. Taking a good engine work- 
ing at full power, from 6 to 8 per cent., and at quarter power, from 24 to 32 
])er cent., of the total power developed is wasted in friction of the main 
bearings. In many mills fitted with first-class arrangements for transmitting 
power, to drive the shafting alone requires from 20 to 30 per cent, of the useful 
work done by the engine, and no doubt in many cases this is greatly exceeded. 
Very little indeed is known of the power required to overcome the friction of 
various classes of machinery used in mills and factories, but it is safe to say 
that the work usefully ex])ended in the actual operations which the machinery 
is intended to perform must be an exceedingly minute fraction of the power 
developed by the steam engine in the first place. It is evident that there is 
miicJi room for progress in the direction of the reduction of avoidable sources 
of loss by more careful attention to the laws of friction, and to more scientific 
methods of lubrication.” 

In this connection Prof. J. Goodman^ has also remarked that “out of 
every ton of fuel consumed for engine purposes, some 400 to 800 lbs. are wasted 
in overcoming the friction of the working parts of the motor, and further, 
every machine driven by a motor also wastes a large percentage of tlie remaining 
power by its own friction. One would not be far short of the mark in saying 
that from 40 to 80 per cent, of the fuel is consumed in overcoming friction. 
This extremely wasteful state of affairs is most unsatisfactory, and haj)pily 
can be greatly improved by a due observance of the laws of friction and 
lubrication.” 

The full benefit derivable from efficient lubrication could seldom be taken 
advantage of until recently, for bearings as formerly constructed could not 
be perfectly lubricated without involving a great waste of oil. But now 
that the mechanical problems to be solved have become better known, 
such defects can be, and have been to a great extent, remedied in modern 
machines. 

Theory of Viscous Lubrication. — Until recently, the engineer had to be 
guided almost wholly by experience in the design of bearing surfaces and the 
methods of their lubrication, the theory of viscous lubrication, or the action of 
viscous or plastic substances in diminishing friction between relatively moving 
solids, having received little attention. Not that experimental investigations 
had been neglected ; as a matter of fact a vast amount of experimental data 
had been collected ; the results, however, not only failed to agree with each 
other, but they also failed to agree with the general experience of engineers 
concerning the frictional resistances of machinery. 

The theory of high-speed lubrication is based upon the supposition that a 
lubricant acts in virtue of its viscosity and density, physical properties which 
cause the fluid lubricant to insinuate itself between the relatively moving 
surfaces and force them apart. Such lubricants, however, offer considerable 
resistance to shear, and at high speeds it is this resistance which mainly occa- 
sions the friction of the bearing. The value of this resistance depends upon 
the viscosity of the lubricant, the relative speed of the surfaces, their area and 
inclination to each other, and also upon the mean thickness of the lubricating 
^ Paper read before the Manchester Association of Engineers, March 1890. 
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film. When those conditions arc known, the resistance ofiered to the relative 
motion of the surfaces can, very approximately, be calculated. 

The dijfferenfc results obtained by different observers arise from the 
varying methods of lubrication adopted, the many forms of bearing experi- 
mented with, and the speeds of rubbing. In the majority of instances, the 
experimental methods adopted were such that solid as well as liquid friction 
was encountered, Jt was not until a form of bearing and a method of lubrica- 
tion were adopted which gave fluid friction only, that the laws governing the 
viscous resistance of lubricants were discovered. With each imiirovement 
in the exjunimental nietJiods adojited, the frictional results agreed better 
with hydrodynamical theory, and practically complete agreement was finally 
reached. 

Ilwloru of the Theorij.- liemuQ^f in J828, made a large number of experi- 
ments on the friction of various substances against each other, ))oth with and 
without lulirication. Jf(‘ states that the diminution of friction by unguents 
IS as the nature of the unguents, without refereiu e to the surfaces moving over 
them.” Kis exjKirimeiits were made at comparatively low s])eeds. 

Kankine,*'^ in 1870, slated that smooth, firm surfaces of any kind may be 
greased or lubricated to such an extent that the friction de])ends mainly upon 
the continued sup])ly of unguent, and not sensibly u])on the nature of the solid 
surfaces ; and he considered that this ought always to be the case in machinery. 

Thurston,^ in 1870, concluded that the load, in the case of well-lubricated 
bearings, was carried by an oil film under pressure, and that the more viscous 
the lubricant the greater the load the bearing would carry. He also found 
that the more viscous the lubricant, the greater was the friction of the bearing. 

Petrofi,^ in 1883, after analysing very carefully all the cx])erimental data 
to hand, also concluded that the frictional resistance of a jiroperly lubricated 
bearing was due to the resistance which the lubricating film offered to shear, 
and considered that, with further knowledge, satisfactory equations might 
be constructed connecting the force of friction with viscosity, et(^ ; but he 
found that it was not possible to do so then. Soon afterwards, in 1885, 
Petrofi * published the results of further experiments. He then gave the 
following equation for the resistance of a bearing to motion. His terms for 
slip at the margin are omitted for reasons given on p]>. 81 and 82. 

^^vrjcih 

^0 * 

\Vith regard to it Petroff says: ''The equation shows that the mediate 
friction would be independent of the pressure if the thickness of the film w^ere 
not a function of the pressure ” ; and, from his own as wqW as the experimental 
results of others, he concluded that the resistance of a bearing was xiroportional 
to the square root of the load, and also that the pressure of the oil film varied 
only slightly at different jioints. He likewise endeavoured to show that 
the frictional resistance was proportional to the viscosity of the oil, but did 
not obtain a very close agreement between practice and theory. 

His experiments were made with grooves and oil holes in the bearing 
brasses, and he used ordinary lubrication methods. On this account he failed 
to get a properly formed oil film and liquid friction only. 

1 Phil Trans., 1829, p. 170. 

2 The Steam Engine, 1st edition, 1870, p. 16. 

® Friction and Lost Work, 1879, p. 44. 

* Journal des Ingenieurs, 1883, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

^ Imp. Bussian Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg. 
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Beauchamp Tower/ in 1883, conducted, on Ixdialf of the Institution of 
Mechanical Enginc'crs, a number of experiments on the friction of cylindrical 
bearings. He proved that a great deal dej)cnds u])on the way in which the 
lubricant is applied to the bearing, the friction varying with tlie quantity and 
uniformity of distribution of the oil, as well as with the form of the bearing, 
s])eed, etc. Most of his recorded experiments were made in such a manner 
that the lubrication was perfect ; i.e. tlie bearing was Hooded with oil. 
He found that, with journals, the friction was ind(*-p(*ndenit of the load, and 
he measured, by means of a ])ressurc gauge, the ])rcssurc of the oil film at 
various points of the bearing, and found that tin* oil pressure varied very 
greatly indeed at different points. He also conducted liis ex])enTnents 
at a fixed temperature of 90^ F. The results were comparal>l(i with each 
other, agreed well with the frictional resistances met with in such complex 
machines as steam engines, and were also in agrecuiient with hydrodynamical 
theory. 

The a[>plic.ation of hydrodynamical equations to {‘ircumstances similar, 
in so far as they were known, to those of Tower's experiments, led to an equa- 
tion between the variation of jiressure over the surface and the velocity, 
which equation app(‘ared to explain the existeiu e of the film of oil at high 
priissure. This equation was mentioned by Osborne Reynolds in a paper 
read befori' the British Assoc-iation at Montreal in 1881. It also appears that 
Rayleigh and Stokes had simultaneously arrived at a similar result. Subse- 
qiKuitly Reynolds ^ transforrm'.d the equation so that it could be aj)|)roximately 
integrated. He found that, in the case of cylindri(*al journals, the oil film 
was, a})})roximately, of the same average thickm^ss witli all the loads which 
did not result in seizing, even at moderate speeds. This CKfilaincd Tower's 
experimental results, which proved the friction to be independent of the load 
under many (ionditions. Reynolds calculated the jirossure of the oil film at 
various parts of the film, and found that they agreed closely with the ox])eri- 
mental results obtained by T'ower. Reynolds also show(‘d that tlu^ reason 
why the friction was not ])ro])ortional to the s[)eed was that, although the 
bearing was maintained at a constant temperature of 90"^ F., the oil film had a 
teni])erature above that of the bearing, wliich increased with tin*, s]je(*d and 
varied its viscosity. 

Tower,^ in his experiments, showed that well-lubricated parallel surfaces, 
when moderately loaded, also became separated by an oil film. 

Tower made his ex])eriments on journal friction with a machine in which 
the brass rested on the journal, but only covered a ])ortion of the circum- 
ference. More rec.ently, J. E. Stanton ^ has repeated these exjieriments, 
using a sjhndle fitting loosely in a bush. The spindle had a diaimdcr of I'OO 
inch, and the bush 1*02 inch. This is a very large clearance; but it was 
found (juitc practicable to exjieriment with, as tlie ])ressure film then only 
occupied a small part of the circumference of the journal. With very small 
clearances pressure conditions would be set up round the complete bush, but 
all attempts to obtain comparable results under these conditions failed, for the 
reason, apparently, that it was not possible to prevent ru])ture of the fdin on 
the lower half of the bush, when the pressure was less than an atmosphere, by 
an inflow of air or oil from the ends of the bearing. 

The mathematical treatment of the problems involved in the study of 
viscous lubrication are far too intricate and diflicult to be considered here in 

^ Pror, Inst. Mech. Eng., 1883, p. 632. 

2 Phil. Trans., 1886, p. 160. 

^ Prov. Inst. Meek. En^., 1891, p. 111. 

4 Ibid., ii. (1922), pp. 1117-1446. 
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detail. Readers are referred to Reynolds,^ Sornmerfeld/^ Harrison,^ Michell,'* 
Petroff, and others. The subject has also been dealt with by Stanton.*^ 

Bearing surfaces are of various shapes, the most common being cylindrical ; 
often, however, they are true planes ; but whether cylindrical or fiat, the 
op]>osing surfacics, when working, are seldom quite parallel to each other. 
In discussing the theory of viscous lubrication the subject will be treated 
under two heads, viz. moderate-speed lubrication and high-speed lubrication. 
This order of treatment is convenient, as at liigh s])eeds the efliciency of the 
bearing depends very greatly upon the shape of tln^ surfaces and the free 
supply of the lubricant. 8uch is not tlu^ case to the same extent witli moderate 
speeds. 

Moderate-Speed Lubrication.- of the. Nature and Condition of 

the Friction Surfaces.- -At high speeds we shall find that witli suitably designed 
bearings the lubricant is forced in relatively large volume between the moving 
surfaces, owing to their inclination the one to the other, and as it cannot escape 
freely , the surfaces may remain coTnj)letely separat 'd by a viscous film. At low 
or moderate speeds with ordinary loads this is not the case, and if tlie load 
be too great, the lubricant deficient in oiliness, or the rubbing surfaces made of 
unsuitable nnaterials, there is a danger of so cutting and t(‘aring the Ix'arings 
that they will run hot. ^fhe uuctuousness of the surfaces fis well as the 
oilincss of the lubricant are, indeed, of great iin])ortan(‘e in almost all cases, 
for mac'hines have generally to be started from rest with considerable loads on 
the bearings, or run at moderate speeds at times. This is es])ecially the case 
with the axles of railway vehicles, the journals of wdiich re(|uir(‘. (uxreful lubrica- 
tion and adequate bearing surfaces; for endurance and a low coefficient of 
fri(;t/ion arc of paramount importance at low s])eeds. The friction of turn 
table centres, of the motion ])ins of slow-running engines, 6.‘tc., and indei'd 
of the rubbing surfaces of all kinds of slowly moving machinery is largelv’’ 
dependent u])on the unctuousness of such surfaces, and ui)on the greasiness 
or oiliness of the lubricant used, its viscosity, and the rate at wliich the 
viscosity decreases with rise of temperature. 

Although a truly smooth bearing surface is smooth down to molecular 
dimensions, and is comparable with the surface of clean mercury, it may not 
be truly plane, and two such surfaces wdll touch each other at a few points only, 
the intervening s])aces being occupied by a visenus film of the lubricant. It 
must be remembered that the whole of the surface areas are covered by an 
adsorbed film, and that the intervening s])aces are occupied bv a thicker film 
of the lubricant. The adsorbed film itself is in a solid condition, the mole- 
cules forming it being attached to the surfaces by their chemically most active 
ends, leaving the least active ends to form the outer surface of the film. U])on 
this outer surface other molecules may orient themselves. W e, thus have on 
each friction surface a primary adsorbed film, covered more or less deejfiy by 
an oriented layer in the condition of a soft solid. W'hen the surfaces are not 
truly plane, at the points of contact abrasion may occur, often without serious 
results, for the liberated heat can, in most cases, pass freely away, and the 
lubricating film is not permanently broken. Should, however, the materials 
forming the bearing surfaces be such that when forced into contact they readily 
weld together, the lubricant may be displaced, and large areas of the surfaces 

1 Phil Trans. Boy. Soc., 1886, pt. i., p. 194. 

* Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik, I^ipzig, 1904, p. 97. 

® Trans. Cambridge Phihsophical Society f 1913, xxii. 

* Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik, lii. (1906). 

. ^ Article, “Jbriction,” by J. E. Stanton, in Glazebrook’s Dictionary of Applied Physics, 
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may eventually seize. Therefore, altliougli at all ordinary running speeds 
the friction depends almost wholly u])on the viscous film drawn in by the rela- 
tive movement of the surfaces, and very little upon the adsorbed films formed 
by the lubricant on the bearing surfaces, it cannot be too clearly understood 
that, at low speeds and with heavy loads, the adsorbed film may be displaced, 
and so much injury may be done by the low sp(‘,eds met with after starting 
that the surface may be destroyed. To ensure a sufiiciently accurate ydane 
surface it is the custom to run all machines at moderate speeds with light loads 
when new, so as to wear and press down all irregularities, and thus ensure 
accairately plane or curved surfaces, as well as highly polished ones, before 
normal conditions of running arc allowed. 

The effects at low speeds are practically tlic same whether the surfaces be 
plam*, cylindrical, or of double curvature ; for in all cas<‘s the laws of low-s])eed 
friction difT(‘r from those of high-speed friction, the one being solid friction 
and the other viscous f net ion. Very frequently, as a result of tlie loads and 
sfx'eds used, the actual fri(*tional results obtaimnl are due to both kinds of 
friction. The Lanchester worm-gear may be instanced as a (‘ase in point. 

The great frictional resistance met with at low si)ee(ls is well known to 
all who have noticed heavy machinery running slowly, or who have seen 
hydraulic pumjnng engines start from rest. Jn the latter case, from the 
moment the engine (‘ommences to move it has to deal with the full load on all 
its bearings. In consequen(‘o of this, all the faces are firmly ])ressed together, 
and the lubri<*.ating film, es])ecially if it be a mineral oil, is not sufficiently oily 
to prevent even the minute irregularities of the surfaces from interlocking 
somewhat, and the bearings often “ groan ” and the ])arts move by jerks. 
But as the speed increases this jerky motion decreases, the machinery '' groans 
less and less, and finally moves easily and noiselessly, the viscous film having 
formed. At the lower speed, the lubrication is by adsorb(*d film and the 
lubrication is impcrfecjt, but by the time the rc'lative s])eeds of tlie rubbing 
surfaces have reached 10 or 20 feet ])er minute, com])aratively thick viscous 
films of oil have been thrust, by the relative motion of the parts, between the 
surfaces, and the lubrication becomes ‘‘ perfect.” 

Injluence of the Viscosit y and Oilincss oj the Lubricant . — At low sy>ecds, 
especially under heavy loads, marked oiliness as well as considerable viscosity 
are of great importance ; for very viscous oils form viscous films more readily 
than do thin oils. Although viscosity and oiliness are divStinct characteristics 
of lubricants, they are closely related ; for, as Hardy has shown in his experi- 
ments with pure chemical substances (see ChapttT Jll.), the increasing viscosity 
and decreasing friction of the propionic series of organic acids with increasing 
atomic weight is very striking. Formic, and acetic acid are exceptions in this 
series, as also are their threshold frictions. In general, the viscosity of chemical 
series, such as the paraffins and related acids and alcohols, increases with higher 
atomic, weight, whilst the threshold frictions and densities decrease. 

Influence of the Method of Lubrication. -Friction is much less dependent u})on 
the method of lubrication at low speeds for its magnitude than at higher 
speeds ; indeed, with a short chord of bearing surface, and therefore with heavy 
loads per ‘square inch, the friction is approximately the same whether the pad, 
oil bath, or other system of lubrication be adopted. With less heavy loads the 
friction is more variable. 

The results obtained by Goodman ^ are shown in Table XXVI. 

In Table XXVIIL, which will be fully described later, the value of a certain 
constant, 0, leads to the belief that, as in the case of cylindrical surfaces, the 
lubrication of plane surfaces is also imperfect at low s23eeds and with heavy 
^ Friction and LubriccUion of Cylindrical Journals (pamphlet), 1890, p. 133. 
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loads. Wlicii the value of C ceases to vary, the ])ressure film has most probably 
established jts(‘lf. 

At a iiK^an s])(*ed of a])out 60 feet per minute, and with greater loads than 
GO lbs. per square ineli, tlu'. juessure film is partly crushed out and the friction 
beeoimvs aluiormally gnait, as shown by the large and increasing value of 0. 

Table XX\T.— Frk tional Resistances at a Speed of 7*8 Feet per Minute. 



Lt*nj?tli of Chord of Bearing Surface (inches). 

System of Lubrication 



— 

- 

-- 


2*0 

1-75 

1 5 

1-0 

0*5 


Moan Frictional Rosistimces. 

Oil-hath, 

()-92 

0-70 

0*64 

0-48 

0-47 

Saturated ] lie 1, 

M3 

0‘92 

0*72 

0-48 

()• If) 

Oily pad, 

1 87 

1-25 

0*94 

()T>7 

OTR 


At 90 f(‘ei p(‘r minute, even 160 lbs. per squar(' inch is satisfa(‘toril y cai‘ri(‘d, but 
at sp(*e(ls l)(*low 18 feet jx’r minute, even with 20 lbs. per s(juar(‘ inch, the ])res- 
sure film is not ])rop(‘rly formed and the friction is high. 

In the cas(' of a journal the high coidficient of friction at low speeds is also 


Table XXV fl.* — Changes in Value of the Coefficient of 
Friction with Increasing Speed. 


Sl'KlUI 

Coeftcieutb oi Friction (joij) uinler 

pressure of 

Fei t pci Minute. 

r.O lbs per tq in. 

75 Iba. per sq in. 

150 lbs. per sq in. 

5 


•0025 

•1145 

10 

•0009 

•0007 

•0250 

15 

•0012 

•0008 

•0051 

20 

•0014 

•0009 

•0034 

25 

•0017 

•0011 

•0027 

30 

•0021 

•0013 

■0023 

40 

•0026 

•0016 

•0019 

50 

•0032 

•0018 

•0017 

70 

•0042 

•0024 

•0017 

90 

•0053 

•0030 

•0020 

no 

•00()4 

•0036 

•0024 

130 

*0075 

•0042 

•0029 

150 

•0086 

•0048 

•0035 

170 

•0096 

■0054 

•0041 

190 

•0106 

•0060 

•0047 


* Tliesr figures have been otitained by plotting the values given in (Joodman’s tables. 


very striking, especially when the load per square inch is considerable. Table 
XXVII. shows the changes in the value of /x, with increasing s])eed when the 
pressure is 50 lbs., 75 lbs., and 150 lbs. per square inch, and the journal is 
flooded with th(^ lubricant. AVith the smaller load, even at such a 8})ccd as 
10 feet per minute, the coefficient of friction is small. At 75 lbs. per square 
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inch the friction 19 at a minimum between 6 and 10 feet per minute, whilst at 
150 lbs. per square inch the minimum frictional resistance is not reached until 
a speed of about 40 feet per minute is attained. In other words, the lubrication, 
except with small loads, is imperfect at low speeds, a high speed being required 
to form a sustaining liquid pressure film. 

High-Speed Lutoication. — The Pressure Film,—kt a speed depending 
greatly upon the load, the nature of the lubricant, and the inclination of the 
rubbing surfaces, the latter commence to separate, and a comparatively thick 
^pressure film forms between them and carries the load . The extent to which 
this film increases in thickness with the speed varies not only according to the 
load, the viscosity of the hibricant, the area of the bearing, and the speed, 
but also according to the shape of the surfaces and the relative positions they 
assume. As illustrations of the conditions under which pressure films are 
produced, and those which determine their thickness, it will be convenient first 
to consider the case of parallel plane surfaces, then of plane surfaces inclined 
to each other, and finally of cylindrical surfaces such as those of journals. 

Lubrication of Parallel Plane Surfaces.^— Although neither a very common 
form of bearing nor one that will carry very great loads, the conditions which 
obtain when parallel plane surfaces are pressed together, and caused to slide 
over each other, are of considerable interest, for the laws which govern the 
frictional resistance in such cases serve to illustrate very clearly the mode in 
which viscous substances reduce the friction between relatively moving bodies. 

The subject was one that engaged the close attention of Beauchamp Tower. 
Indeed, had it not been for his experimental work, to which reference has 
already been made, we should have been without the data upon which to 
found a hydro-dynamical theory. Of the experiments made by Tower, those 
on pivot friction have most bearing upon the subject in hand. 

In these experiments, faces which were free to move to or from each other 
were maintained parallel. The pivot experimented with was made of steel, 
had a perfectly flat end 3 inches in diameter, and was pressed against a 
manganese bronze bearing in such a manner that the faces, although they 
could separate, were always parallel to one another. The exact form of 
bearing and the details of the machine employed are given on p. 427. The 
lubricant was supplied through a hole in the centre of the bearing, and was 
distributed by two radial grooves extending from the central hole to within 
^ of an inch of the periphery of the bearing surface. In this way the bearing 
was always kept flooded with oil, which remained clean and bright during the 
experiments, indicating that no abrasive action was taking place. In other 
words, the lubrication was “ perfect ” ; i.e. there was a comparatively thick 
film of oil maintained under pressure between the surfaces, which were thus 
prevented from touching each other. To the viscous action of this oil film 
the friction was wholly due, being smaller the thicker the film, and greater the 
higher the speed. However, with each change of speed or load a corresponding 
change in the thickness of the film, and therefore of the frictional resistance, 
took place. 

Fig. 46 illustrates the action of such a film. It shows two parallel planes 
of unlimited length and breadth separated by a viscous film of thickness r^. 
The upper plane CD is supposed to be JJscei, while the lower plane AB moves in 
the direction of the arrow with a velocity Vj. By the definition of viscosity 
(p. 75) there will be a tangential resistance to motion 



^ Beeley and Wolff, The Engineer, 10th January 1896, p. 25. 
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7 f being the viscosity of the liquid. When one plane has an area A, the total 
resistance to motion 

( 2 ) 

The tangential motion varies uniformly from at AB to nil at Cl). Thus, 
if the length FG be taken to represent then the length of the line BN will 
represent the velocity at P. 

When first the planes are set in motion, the inertia of the viscous liquid 
prevents it from at once assuming this condition of flow, but in a comparatively 
short period all irregularities of motion subside, and the velocity of the liquid 
at any plane is strictly proportional to its distance irorn CD. 

Inertia effects also show themselves when one plane is of finite extent, but 
they then tend to throw the surfaces apart and maintain a film of the liquid 
between them. 



Fio. 46. 



Fio. 46a. 


In fig. 46 a the surface CD is supposed to be of limited length, both parallel 
with and in a direction perpendicular to the paper. AB is flooded with oil, 
which when approaching, but at some distance from D, is moving at the speed 
Vi of the plane AB. Just before reaching D, a relative motion or distortion 
of the fluid is produced. At D the oil in actual contact wnth the fixed plane is at 
rest, and the remainder, instead of passing along between the surfaces in such 
a manner that the rate of distortion is everywhere the same, as in fig. 46, is 
caused by its own inertia to enter the space between the yflanes, and to flow 
in such a way that — as shown in fig. 46A~the rate of distortion becomes much 
greater near the plane CD than near the plane AB ; whilst, at the end C, the 
rate of distortion of the lubricant, in virtue of its viscosity, may have become 
approximately the same at all planes. Under these conditions, therefore, the 
line EG is curved, the rate of distortion is greater near CD than near AB, 
and the volumes passed at each section are proportional to the areas enclosed 
by EFG. It will be noticed that these areas are larger at the entrance D than 
at the exit C, part of the excess of liquid escaping laterally, owing to the com- 
paratively small width of the plane CD in a direction perpendicular to the 
surface of the paper. When the velocity with which the lower plane moves 
is very small, the volume carried in between the surfaces is nearly proportional 
EF . GF 

to — ^ and at the opposite end of the plane the same volume is carried out ; 

but as the speed increases, the volume introduced may exceed the volume 
carried out at C by an amount almost proportional to 


EF.GF 


EF.GF EF.GF 

2 2 ' 


at which the excess remains unaltered, however much the speed may be 
increased. 

When the planes are of considerable area, and are close together, the 
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viscosity of the oil powerfully resists its escape at all points, and at the same 
time, by tending to make the rates of distortion everywhere equal, causes it to 
accumulate and force the planes apart until the forces are in equilibrium. 
This action is going on at all points between the surfaces when their length, 
measured in the direction of motion, is not very great. The force tending to 
throw the planes apart is, therefore, distributed over them much as is the force 
resisting the approach of two surfaces separated by a viscous medium. 

In this way, when the opposing surfaces are kept parallel, a pressure film is 
maintained between them, and a considerable load may be supported by Cl), 
so long as AB is in rapid motion. The resistance to the motion of the lower 
plane is then due wholly to the viscosity of the liquid film. It is, however. 


somewhat in excess of the value obtained by the formula F- 


for owing to 


the excess of oil introduced at D, the conditions of motion are not exactly 
those shown in fig. 46. No correction for this small difieronce will be attempted. 

We will in the first place deal with the conditions determining the volume V, 
introduced owing to the relative motion of the surfaces and the density of the 
liquid. The viscous liquid resting upon AB at points distant from the surface 
CJI is moving with a velocity v^. At the point D, when the velocity is con- 
siderable, the liquid is thrown against the opening between the surfaces, much 
in the same way as water from the combining cone of an injector is thrown 
against the orifice of the delivery c-one. Its power of (mtering the ox3ening may 
be regarded as proportional to the density of the liquid and to the square 
of the velocity. It is almost independent of the viscosity : for the entrance 
of the liquid is as much opposed by its adherence to CD as it is assisted by its 
adherence to AB. 


No doubt, at low speeds, as the load urging the faces together is increased, 
the volume (mtering decreases more rapidly than does the distance separating 
the rubbing surfacies, until finally the marginal pressure of the imprisoned 
film prevents the liquid from entering at all, and the faces close together ; 
but when the speed is great and the load is increased, there is reason to 
suppose that the liquid fails quite suddenly to get between the surfaces, which 
thereupon “ seize.'’ We may therefore assume that, exce}>t at low speeds, the 
volume entering is approximately ]»roportional to 


Tq being the distance between the surfaces, and 6 the length of the orifice at D. 

In the case of a rectangular bearing, the viscous liquid is introduced along 
one side and escapes along the margin of the other three, and the larger the 
volume introduced, the more the bearing 
surfaces part in order to allow it to escape. 

The conditions attending the escape of 
the fluid may, therefore, be well illustrated 
by taking the case of parallel surfaces 
approaching each other without tangential 
motion (fig. 47).^ The fluid has to be 
squeezed out from between the surfaces, and 
since there is no motion of the fluid in 
contact with the surfaces, the horizontal 
velocity will be greatest half way between Ftg. 47. 

them, nothing at O (the middle of CD), and 

greatest at the ends. This is for planes of infinite length in a direction per- 
pendicular to the plane of the paper. If in a certain state of motion — shown 
* Osborne Reynolds, Phil, Tram,, 1886, p. 173. 
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by the dotted lines in fig. 47 the space between AB and CD be divided into 
ten equal parts by vertical lines, and if those lines be supposed to move with 
the fluid, they will shortly after assume the positions on the curved lines, in 
which the areas included between each pair of curved lines is the same as in 
the dotted figure. If it were not for the inertia of the fluid, the lines would 
be absolute, instead of approximate, parabolas. It can be at once seen that 
the curved lines indicate the rates of distortion at different points, and. as 
force is required to maintain the rate of distortion at each plane constant, a 
vertical pressure W must be applied to force the liquid out. The pressure 
will be greatest at O, and will fall off towards the ends C and D. 

In the case of an ellipse of semi-axes a and 6, it follows from Osborne 
Reynolds’ equations that the velocity of normal approach is proportional to 

a%^7j 

Therefore, the escaping volume may be written 




( 3 ) 


We thus obtain expressions for the volume V of the viscous liquid intro- 
duced by the motion of the bearing, and also for the motion of the liquid 
pressed out by the weight on the brass. In order that the conditions of flow 
may remain constant, these two values must be equal, consequently 



.... 

. . (4) 



. (5) 

and 


. (6) 

Therefore, 

- 2 1 

■ ( 7 ) 


The left-hand term of this equation gives us the value of required to 
maintain the plates in steady motion, since F (equation 5 on p. 75) is inversely 
proportional to Tq and directly proportional to Vjiqa. 



which, in the case of a circle, when 6 — a, resolves itself into 

* Foe \^VjWb7j ..... (9) 

and, as the coefficient of friction (/Xj) is equal to the resistance F divided by the 
total load, 



The values of F and the coefficient of friction will, therefore, vary with the 
shape of the surface boundary, but will be constant for surfaces of similar 
shapes. Hence, in the case of the circle, ellipse, and rectangle, we see that, the 
proportions being unaltered and the premises correct, the friction varies as 
the fourth root of the area of the surfaces. 

Experiment appears to bear out this statement, for it has been found that 
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the coefficient of friction of a pivot or plane surface is affected much less by 
the size of the bearing than by the velocity at which it runs or by the load 
which it carries, the pressure film being unbroken. 

Although in Tower’s experiments every care was taken to measure the 
friction between the surfaces, and to keep them in good condition, no attempt 
was made to ascertain the rise of temperature produced by different speeds 
and loads, or the value of the viscosity of the oil used. Some resistance to 
motion must also have been offered by the oil film surrounding the cylindrical 
portion of the footstep, but as the clearance is not given, and wc do not know 
the viscosity of the oil, its magnitude cannot be calculated. 

Wc are consequently unable to compare one experimental result quite 
satisfactorily with another. 

Assuming that the oil did not vary very much during the trials, and that, 
the cylindrical footstep was a moderately loose fit in the brass, we may write 
from (10), 

("> 

N being the number of revolutions of the footstep, and C a constant. 

In Table XXVIII. arc given the values of C, calculated from Tower’s 
experimental results, the mean speeds of the footstep, the loads, and the 

Table XXVIII.—Values or “ C ” from Beauchamp Tower’s Experiments. 


Load. 

60 Bovs, per min. 

128 Be vs. per min 

194 Revs, per min. 

290 Revs, per min. 

363 Revs, per min. 

13*09 feet per miii. 

33 61 feet per min. 

58*28 feet per min. 

76*08 feet per min. 

92*41 feet per min. 

])('r 











sq. in. 

Inch-lbs. 

c. 

Inoh-lbs. 

a 

Inch-lbs. 

c. 

Inch-lbs. 

c. 

Inch-lbs. 

0. 

20 

2-77 

-087 

1-13 

•0223 

1-44 

-0231 

2-51 

•0294 

2-36 

•0281 

40 

4-61 

-103 

1-54 

-0216 

1-74 

•0197 

3-03 

•0282 

2-72 

•0229 

60 

7-07 

-129 

2-26 

•0258 

2-15 

•0199 

3-33 

•0252 

3-08 

•0212 

80 

10-25 

•162 

3-59 

•0355 

2-66 

•0206 

3-64 

•0239 

3-59 

•0214 

100 

16-48 

•218 

6-48 

•0484 

3-13 

•0225 

3-95 

•0232 

4-00 

•0213 

120 

18-72 

•241 

7-02 

-0666 

4-41 

•0289 

4-10 

•0219 

4-51 

•0219 

140 



9-23 

•0690 

6-10 

•0370 

4-51 

•0224 

6-23 

•0235 

160 



12-82 

•0897 

7-69 

•0427 

i 

5-03 

•0233 

6-15 

•0252 


frictional resistances. At low speeds C has a high value which increases 
steadily as the load increases, showing that the volume of oil entering is not 
proportional to EF . GF, and is not keeping the surfaces properly apart. At 
higher speeds, however, C actually decreases somewhat, until the heaviest 
loads are reached. The decrease is probably brought about by the heating 
effect decreasing the viscosity of the lubricant, or by the fact that the force 
measured in the experiments was partly due to the viscous resistance of the 
oil film surrounding the cylindrical portion of the footstep. In all cases the 
highest loads cause a small increase in the value of C, in spite of the fact that 
the viscosity of the lubricant must have been lowered by the heat generated 
by friction. Under these conditions the film would be thin, and the volume 
of the liquid introduced by its inertia somewhat less than when Tq is large. 

If the reasoning upon which this hypothesis of footstep friction is based be 
correct, then it is clear 4hat the area of high pressure in the viscous film will 
not extend far inwards from the “ on edge of the bearing. There should, 
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therefore, be quite a number of oil grooves in the face, so as to secure the greatest 
possible load-carrying i)o\ver. 

We have referred to inertia as the cause of the entrance of the large volume 
of oil entering on the ‘‘ on ” side as compared with the normal conditions of 
flow on the “ oil ” side (fig. 46). However, the volume entering at D will be 
partly due to the viscosity of the oil in front of the “ on ” side. 

Referring to the ordinary ])arallel form of thrust bearing, S. Z. de Ferranti ^ 
states that a non-pi vot<‘d or jdaiic surface cut u]) by oilways worked perfectly 
well, provided pains wore not taken to rub the oil off the surface. With grooves 
at very short intervals it was not at all surprising that the method worked 
perfectly well. Ferraiiti had worked up to pressures of only 100 lbs. per 
square inch, bec’anse lie was afraid of the white metal surfaces giving way, and 
had obtained coefficients of friction as low as the best that had been referred to 
with inclined bearings. 

Although plane parallel bearings will carry considerable loads, as is evidenced 
by the working of ])ropelIer thrust-blocks ^or marine work, and the many 
pivot bearings which have done such good work in the jiast, such bearings 
are more troublesome to use and often give rather high coefficients of friction. 
Attention has, therefore, been concentrat(‘d upon the design of pivot bearings 



<■ 



the faces of which are inclined to each other, as we shall sec they always are in 
the case of cylindiical bearings. 

Lubrication of Inclined Plane Surfaces. It has bc^cn shown (]>. 98) that 
when two parallel plane surfaces, one of finite length, are caused to move 
relatively to each other, and a lubricant separates them, a pressure film is 
formed at the “ on ” edge, and this tends to throw the surfaces apart. In a 
l)ivot bearing, such as that used by Beauchamp Tower, the surfaces must 
always remain parallel to each other, and the forces tending to separate the 
surfaces and cause a thick lubricating film to form are not very pronounced. 
Fig. 48 shows a form of thrust bearing in which the surfaces consist of semi- 
cylindrical bearing brasses, the flat faces of which rest upon the footstep. 
When the pressure film forms on the “ on ” side of the bearing, the brass rotates 
through a small angle, the flat rubbing face becomes inclined to the surface 
below, and the lubricant being forced between the inclined surfaces forms a 
thick oil }>ad, which gives a low-friction coefficient. A bearing of this kind was 
fitted for the Midland Railway Co. in February 1906 to a hydro-extractor by 
R. M. Deeley. At a mean speed of 66 feet per minute, a load of 130 lbs. per 
square inch, and grease lubrication, the coeflicient of friction was 0*01. 

The Michell thrust bearing, jiatented on 16th January 1905, has the loose 
bearing blocks designed as in fig. 49. Here, unlike the bearing shown in 
fig. 48, the blocks are stepped on the underside somewhat nearer the “ off ’’ 
than the “ on ” side, and the rubbing surfaces incline themselves to each other 
as shown. 

Some experiments on this form of bearing made by A. G. M. Michell ^ gave 
the frictional results shown in Table XXIX. 

1 Proc, Irnst Civil Engineers, exevi. (1914), p. 253. 

« Ibid., p. 263. 
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T^ble XXIX. 


Hevolutions per min. 

Load m lbs. per sq. in. 

OocABcient of Friction. 

418 

1235 

0-00095 

525 

617 

0-00084 

1350 

1 

617 

0-00161 


The leading dimensions of the bearing used were : — 

Diameter of thrust collar . . . . . .6 inches. 

Number of piv^oted blocks . . . . .2 

Area of bearing surface of each block . . . 4*05 sq. inches. 

Distance of centre of bearing surface from axis rotation, 2*16 inches. 

The pivots of the blocks were approximately J inch behind the centres of 
the bearing surfaces. The oil used was the high flash-point petroleum burning 
oil known as “ mineral colza,” of viscosity 0-d8 poises at F., and is an oil 
of far lower viscosity than the thinnest oil ordinarily used for lubrication. 
Fig. 50 shows the oil juessure distribution. 

As a rule, in the case of engine slide-blocks, for example, even when the 
rubbing surfaces are jilane, the ojiposing surfaces are free to adjust themselves 
according to the position of the load they carry and the distribution of pressure 
in the film keeping them apart. The conditions under which the lubricant 
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Fig. 50. 


then acts differ considerably from the case of parallel plane surfaces. In the 
latter case, it is to the inertia and viscosity of the lubricant that we must 
attribute the presence of the pressure film ; but when the faces are free to 
become inclined, the liquid much more efiectively wedges itself between them 
and forces them apart. The conditions then obtaining have been carefully 
considered by Osborne Reynolds and others, and merit close attention, as 
it is to this action that he ascribes the great carrying power of cylindrical 
bearings. 

As to the frictional resistance and carrying power of plane surfaces, such 
as engine slide-blocks, which become slightly inclined to each of the faces they 
run upon, no experimental results have yet been obtained which can be 
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compared as regards accuracy with Beauchamp Tower’s tests of pivot 
bearings* 

In fig. 51, AB is a plane surface, of unlimited length and breadth, moving 
in the direction of the arrow beneath the inclined surface CD, which is of 
limited length and of very limited breadth, in a direction perpendicular to the 
paj>er. Omitting the effects which would be produced by the inertia of the 
liquid, the conditions of flow are as follows : — 

At the lower edge of D, where the liquid enters between the surfaces, the 

. , EF.GF 

volume introduced is proportional to 

Owing, however, to the inclination of the surfaces, the volume passed 

E F Gr F 

out at the edge C is only proportional to • - ~ ~ 

When the surface CD is of considerable area, and the planes are very close 
together, the excess of oil or other lubricating fluid introduced at the edge 
D must escape ; but this is opposed at all points by the viscosity of the liquid. 
The oil, therefore, tends to accumulate, and a pressure is set up which forces 
the surfaces apart until the load is sufficient to prevent further recession. In 
this respect, the action is similar to that we have already described as resulting 
from the inertia of the entering fluid. 

According to Osborne Keynolds, the effect reaches a maximum for bear- 
ings of such dimensions as are used in 
practice when EF=2*2 E^Fj, and owing 
to the greater freedom with which the 
lubricant can escaxie at the end D and the 
sides near it, the point of maximum 
pressure p is somewhat nearer C than D. 
The curve at the top of the figure indi- 
cates, approximately, the pressure at 
different points of such a film, tending 
to force the surfaces apart. The direc- 
tion in which the load acts, normal to 
AB, does not necessarily coincide with p, 
but with the centre of the area enclosed 
by the curve and base line of the pressure ordinates. 

The pressure exerted by the film must always be equal to the resultant 
external force, which, neglecting the obliquity of CD, is perpendicular to AB, 
and tends to force the surfaces together. When the surfaces are free to assume 
any position, the pressure of the film, inclination of surfaces, etc., adjust them- 
selves to suit the load and its point of application, and the nearer the surfaces 
are caused to approach each other the greater is the friction and consequent 
pressure for the same velocity. 

The relations obtaining between the load, pressure, etc., under these cir- 
cumstances, have been determined by Osborne Keynolds. 

In the case of a surface CD of infinite width in a direction perpendicular 



Fig. 51. 


to the paper he makes 


VW 

^ Tja^ 


( 12 ) 


and the force required to keep them in relative motion,’ 

* It must be clearly borne in mind that the load carried may be modified very largely by 
varying the direction in which it acts, for the inclination of the surfaces varies according to the 
distribution of the pressure, etc. Both in the case of inclined and parallel surfaces inertia 
effects, previously considered, must show themselves. The wedging and the inertia actions. 
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Lubrication of Cylindrical Surfaces. The (* 5 dindri(*al is by far the most 
common form of bearing surface, and with it most of the experiimmts recorded 
have been made. Petrofl’s experiments on journal friction were made under 
conditions which did not give perfect lubrication. The lu})ricant was poured 
into a cylinder, from which it entered a groove cut in the upper brass in the usual 
manner. On this account the pressure film did not form properly, and the 
friction was found to be roughly proportional to the square root of the load. 
Until Beauchamp Tower’s results were published, little was really known 
concerning the edccts produced by varying the method of applying the lubri- 
cant. lie showed that many of the methods in use were very im])erfcct, the 
oil Jioles and ways often cutting across those portions of the surfaces where 
the ])ressure of the film should be at its greatest, and allowing the lubricant 
to escape. With ])ro])erly shaped brasses resting upon well lubricated journals, 
he succeeded in obtaining results which were proved by Osborne Reynolds to 
be in accordance with hydro-dynamical theory. The method of ap])lying the 
lubricant, and the machine with which he experimented, are described in 
Chapter X. 

A brass which has been running for some time U])on a lubricated cylindrical 
journal wears in such a way that the radius is 
always slightly greater than that of the journal . 

When forced into contact, therefore, the brass 
and journal do not touch over the whole of 
their surfaces. On the other hand, when the 
journal is in rapid motion, if the weight on the 
biass is not too great, the surfaces are separ- 
ated from each other by a continuous oil film. 

Fig. 52 represents, in an exaggerated manner, 
a section througli such a brass and journal, the 
latter being suj)posed to rotate in the direction 
shown by the arrow. 

"J’he curved surfaces AB and CD have their 
centres at I and J, a line drawn through which 
indicates the position of nearest approach 
Ej^Fi. Between EF and E^Fj the distance separating the surfaces decreases, 
the triangle E^FiG^ is consequently smaller than EFO, and therefore the lubri- 
cant which is brought up by the rotation of the journal and forced into the 
narrow space between the journal and the brass becomes compressed in its 
passage forward and tends to force the surfaces apart. On the other hand, as 
we go from EiF^Gi towards C the faces recede, and were it not for the flow of 



however, as will he seen from equations (14) and (15), have similar effects upon the relation- 
ships between the coefficient of friction, the speed, the load, and the viscosity ; but the 
relationships between these values and the area and shape of the bearing do not appear to bo 
quite similar. Still it is clear that, as is the case with contaminated and elean surfaces, the 
coefficient of friction of parallel plane surfaces is only slightly affected by variations in the area 
of the surfaces in contact. 
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oil from the portion where the liquid undergoes compression, the pressure 
might be, and, indeed, sometimes does become, negative.^ 

When there is no load, the conditions are as illustrated in fig. 53. Here 
the vertical pressures are shown by the curved lines on the top of the figure. 
On the right-liand or “■ on ” side the pressure is positive, whilst on the left-hand 
or '' off ” side it h negative, and the vertical components of these pressures 
balance each other. On the other hand, the horizontal component of the 
pressures to the left and riglit, indicated by the curves at the sides, will both 
act on the brass to the right, and as these will increase as the surfaces approach, 
the distance corresponding to JI (fig. 52) must be exactly such that these 
components balance the resultant friction. 

The thickness of the film at different points, and the variations of the posi- 
tion of EjFi witJi differ cut loads, have been worked out mathematically by 
Osborne Reynolds, whose exact equations give results which agree very closely 
with the experimentally as(‘ertained facts. For th e full treatment of the sub j ect 
the original papers should be consulted, as the results only can be given here. 
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Attention may here be called to a feature of the theory of Osborne Reynolds 
which has not received notice. He observed tliat to obtain the pressure dis- 
tribution found by Beauchamp Tower in the viscous pressure film, the radius 
of the journal must be somewhat less than that of the brass, the point of nearest 
approacii being some little distance from the “ off side, as in fig. 52. However, 
in the case of a cylindrical journal, as well as that of a flat surface, it is possible 
to establish a pressure film when the point of nearest approach is at the off ’’ 
side of the brass. This condition is shown in fig. 54. Considering that the 
curvature of the brass is determined by wear when in contact with the journal, 
we should expect them to be of the same curvature. Osborne Reynolds ^ 
remarks : “ It would be extremely interesting to find whether prolonged wear 
of the brass tends to preserve or destroy the fit. It does appear, however, that 
the brass expands with an increase of temperature more than the journal, in 
a very definite manner. 

“ Another circumstance brought out by the theory, and remarked on by 
both Lord Rayleigh and the author at Montreal, but not before expected, is that 
the point of nearest approach of the journal to the brass is not by any means in 
the line of the load, and, what is still more contrary to common supposition, 
is on the ‘ off ’ side of the line of load. 

^ In the American Machinist for 10th September 1903, H. F. Moore states that in con- 
j unction with (1. A. Morgan he constructed a small dynamo, in which the bearings entirely 
surrounded the journal. By simply leading a pipe from a reservoir of oil to that part of the 
bearing whore the pressure would be negative, if anywhere, it was found that the bearing would 
suck in oil from a reservoir six inches below, and thus lubricate itself. 

« Phil. Trans,, 1886, !>. 162. 
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‘‘ This circumstance, the reason for which is rendered perfectly clear by the 
conditions of equilibrium, at once accounts for a singular phenomenon mentioned 
by Mr. Tower, viz. that the journal having been run in one direction until the 
initial tendency to heat had entirely disa])pcared, on being reversed it im- 
mediately began to heat again ; but this clfect stop])ed when the process had 
been often repeated. The fact being that running in one direction the brass 
had been worn to the journal only on the ‘ off ’ side for that direction, so that 
when the motion was reversed the new ‘ ofl[ ’ side was like a new brass.” 

This asjiect of the practical side of the theory of viscous film lubrication 
requires further experimental research ; for we do not know to what extent the 
curvature of the brass as compared witli that of the journal varies under 
different working conditions. 

Influence of Load and Speed. - In the case of plane surfaces^ ivhether parallel 
or inclmed, the frictional resistance is proportional to the square root of the load. 
Cylindrical surfaces, however, owing to their curvature, cannot separate 
sufficiently, whilst still sustaining a load, to give this result, for when the load 
is increased decreases, the lubricant is prevented from escaping on all sides 
as freely as before, and EF, i.e. the distance between the brass and journal on 
the on ” side, increases. Consequently, as the load is increased, the positive 
vertical (*.omi)onent to the right (fig. 53) increases and overbalances the negative 
comjionent to the left, which decreases, and E^Fj, the point of nearest ap])roach, 
moves to the left until the load reaches a particular value ; above this load 
the point of nearest a])])roach moves back towards (3. During this change in 
the ppsition of the thickness of the film at different points alters in such 

a way that the viscous resistance which it offers to the motion of the journal 
remains nearly constant ; and the friction of journals is, therefore, practically 
independent of the load when the speed is sufficient to maintain a pressure film 
between the tivo surfaces. 

According to this reasoning, the friction at high speeds and with perfect 
lubrication appears to be, ceteris paribus, approximately proj)ortional to the 
area of the contact surfaces, the speed of the journal and the visiiosity of the 
lubricant, and nearly independent of the load. 

Before the journal cominences to rotate, the lubricant being a viscous one, 
the load will have brought the brass into contact with the former at 0 (fig. 53) ; 
but at the ends it will be separated by an ajjpreciable space from the journal. 
At starting, and at very low speeds, the sm*faccs being in contact, there is friction 
of solid upon solid, the coefficient of friction is large, and the surfaces undergo 
some abrasion ; but as the velocity of the journal increases, the surfaces 
gradually become separated by an oil film, more particularly if there be a 
plentiful supply of lubricant. Thickening of the film, as we have seen, can 
only take place to a limited extent, owing to the curvature of the surfaces, 
so that with increasing speed the resistance becomes more nearly proportional 
to the viscosity of the oil film and less affected by the load. At the outset, as with 
plane surfaces, when the oil film has scarcely established itself, the friction, ceteris 
paribus, varies with changes of load. However, owing to the curvature of the 
surfaces, the film very quickly reaches a maximum thickness. 

Table XXX. gives the results obtained by Beauchamp Tower with bath lubri- 
cation. During the experiments, the temperature of the brass was maintained 
at 90® F., and no variation exceeding 1|° above or below this figure occurred. 

The loads ranged from 100 lbs. to 520 lbs. i;)er square inch, nominal, and 
yet for each speed the frictional resistance was nearly a constant. Above 
speeds of 100 feet per minute low-speed effects do not show themselves, and the 
friction will be seen to he nearly proportional to the square root of the speed instead 
of to the actual speed. 
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Although the temperature of the brass was maintained at 90° F., the tem- 
perature of the film must have been several degrees above this. The probable 
rise in the temperature of the film above that of the brass was calculated by 
Osborne Reynolds ; and taking this rise into consideration as well as the mean 


Table XXX. — Bath of Olive OtL. Tempbratube 90° F. 
Journal, 4 inches wide X 6 inches long. Chord of Arc of Contact=3‘92 inches. 


Nominal Load. 

Nominal Frictional liesistanre in lbs. pei Square Inch 
of Beal mg Surface. 

Lbs. per sq. in i 

lO'l ft 
per Min 

167 ft. 
per Min. 

209 ft 
per Min 

2C2 ft. 
per Min. 

314 ft 1 806 ft 
per Min. per Min. 

410 ft 
per Mm 

471 ft. 
per Min, 

520 


•416 

•520 

•624 

•675 

•728 

•779 

•883 

468 


•514 

607 

•654 

•701 

•794 

841 

935 

415 

• • 

498 

•580 

•622 

706 

•787 

•870 

•995 

363 


•472 

•580 

•616 

•68D 

•725 

•798 

•907 

310 


•464 

*526 

•588 

•650 

•680 

•742 

•836 

268 

•361 

•438 

•515 

592 

*644 

•669 

•747 

•798 

205 

•368 

•430 

•512 

•572 

•613 

•675 

•736 

•818 

153 1 

•351 , 

458 

•635 

•611 

•672 

•718 

•764 

•871 

100 1 

I 

•360 ! 

450 

•550 

•630 

690 

•770 

•820 

•890 


^ The nominal load per sq. inch is the total load divided by (4 X 6). 


thickness of the film, he obtained results for the frictional resistance which 
agreed very closely with those of Tower. On the diagram (fig. 55) are plotted 
these calculated and experimental figures. 

Goodman has also published some results which lie obtained with different 


Caldulated temperature F^of film above bearing 

3 45'' 5 63’ 613’ 1002' II7T 13 26^ 14 46" 15 37° 
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speeds and different methods of lubrication at a constant bearing temperature 
of 40° C., and which are given in Table XXXI. 

Up to the speeds printed in heavy type in this table the friction is high, 
owing to the pressure film not having been properly formed. At higher 
speeds, however, as found by Osborne Reynolds, the frictional coefficient is 
approximately proportional to the square root of the speed. 

Had Tower allowed the temperature of the journal to assume a steady state 
at each speed, the difference between the temperature of the film at high 
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and low speeds would have been much greater and the increase in the friction, 
with increase of speed would have been much less. Table XXXII. shows the 
results of some experiments by the authors. Here the load was only about 


Table XXXI. — Resistance at Different Speeds. 
Load, 300 lbs. Temperature, 40° C. Brass, 0*5 inch X 4 inches. 


Oil Bath. 

Saturated Pad. 

Oily Pad, 

Feet per Min. 

Coefflcieiit of 
Friction, 

Feet per Min. 

Coefficient of 
Friction, /mi. 

Feet per Min. 

Coetiicient of 
Friction, m. 

2*6 

•1610 

4*70 

•1610 

5*2 

•1640 

7*8 

•0630 

7-80 

•0910 

7*8 

•0560 

11 0 

•0140 

13*61 

•0700 

11*0 

0021 

15*7 

•0052 

38*20 

•0021 

17-3 

•0021 

67-1 

•0017 

88*50 

•0024 

27*2 


670 

•0017 

111*50 

•0028 

61*3 

•0042 

103*7 

*0021 

122 00 

•0035 

* 88*5 

•0070 

122*0 

•0028 

149 70 

■00(;3 

122 0 

•0091 

146*6 

•0035 

183*20 

•0008 

101*0 

■0126 

164*9 

•0038 

213*60 

•0126 

183*0 


183 2 

•0042 j 

• •• 

• • • 

209*4 

•0217 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

242*9 1 

1 

•0252 


12 lbs. per square inch and the coefficient of friction consequently rather high. 
The fric.tion with pale machinery oil, viscosity 1**18 poises at 60® F., is the same 
at all the higher speeds. With motor cylinder oil, viscosity 6-60 poises at 


Table XXXII. — Coefficient of Friction at Different Speeds when 
Temperature of Bearing is allowed to rise. 

Load 12 lbs. per square inch. 


Mineral Lubri- 
cating Oil used. 

Temperature 

r. 

Absdlute 
Viscosity 
in poises. 

Speed 111 feet 
per min. 

steady Tem- 
perature of 
Bearing above 
room. F*. 

Friction 

Coetiicient. 

900/7 /* 

60" 

1-18 

20 

2*5" 

0*004 

Pale J 

100" 

0-33, 

219 

20*0" 

0 027 

Machinery ; 

160" 

0*12 

442 

43-5" 

0*027 

Oil. ( 

212" 

0*06 

589 

53*5" 

0*027 

Queen’s r 

60" 

299 

20 

4*5" 

0*007 

Red ) 

100" 

0*71 

219 

33*0" 

0*048 

Engine ) 

160" 

0*20 

442 

52*0" 

0*052 

Oil. ( 

212" 

007 

589 

59*0" 

0*052 

Motor ( 
Cylinder < 
Oil. ( 

0 

8 

6*60 i 

20 

2*0" 

0*020 

100“ 

1*27 1 

219 

37*0" 

0*068 

160’ 

031 

442 

60 5" 

0-066 

.212" 

0*12 

589 

66*5° 

0-061 


60® F., the friction is greater, but at the higher speeds decreases slightly with 
increasing speed. The variation of the frictional resistance with speed, there- 
fore, depends upon the characteristic viscosity curve of the oil used. 

PittofE suggested a method of diagrammatically showing this variation of the 
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friction when using oils of different viscosities. Diagram fig. 56 shows this method. 
Here the ordinates are viscosities and the absoissse temperatures, and AA' and 
BB' are the viscosity curves of two different oils. If mi be the friction with, 

oil A at the bearing temperature f, and 
S the atmospheric temperature, then a line 

drawn from through m to n shows the 
friction with the oil B to be ni' and the 
temperature of the journal t\ This 
method assumes that the temperature of 
the journal is proportional to the heat 
liberated by friction, and also that the 
temperature of the film is equal to that 
of the journal. The authors have tested 
the method by plotting the ex])erimental 
figures shown in Table XXXII, but the 
I results obtained by the method do not 
show any close agreement with those 
Ff(;. r>(). experimentally obtained. 

O. Laschc^ made an elaborate series 
of experiments on the friction and lubrication of motor bearings at journal 
speeds rising to ne^arly 1000 feet ])er minute, and at pressures up to 213 
lbs. ])er square inch. Measurements of the friction were made under varying 
conditions of load, sjiced, temperature, fit of bearings, and method of apply- 
ing the lubricant. Measurements were also made of the work expended in 
overt'oming friction, and of the dissipation of heat from bearings by conduc- 
tion, radiation, and by the flow of oil between the friction surfaces. The 
diagram (fig. 57) by Lasche graphically compares the results obtained by 
Tower, Thurston, and himself, in so far as they cover the same experimental 
ground. 

As regards the influence of speed on the coefficient of friction when the 
temperature is allowed to assume a steady state, Lasche shows that the 
friction decreases steadily up to 1970 feet per minute, when it becomes 
practically inde})endent of the velocity. 

Pullen and Finlay ^ also showed that with gas-engine oil the friction 
remained nearly constant above speeds of 360 feet per minute, whereas 
with heavy engine oil the friction continued to decrease up to 780 feet 
per minute. 

That the variation of the temperature with speed differs with different 
designs of bearings is shown by the diagram (fig. 58). Here K/60 gives the rate 
of radiation in foot-lbs. per square inch of projected area of bearing. The curve 
A shows the results obtained by Lasche with an ordinary bearing, whilst B 
is for a ventilated bearing. The lower curve C was obtained by Goodman with 
his experimental testing machine. 

Osborne Reynolds concluded from his theoretical investigation of the 
friction of lubricated journals that if the viscosity of the lubricant remained 
constant the friction would increase proportionally to the speed. Owing, 
however, to the fact that the heat resulting from the viscous friction of the 
lubricant raises the temperature of the whole of the bearing above that of the 
atmosjffiere, and also locally raises the temperature of the oil film very con- 
siderably, the viscosity of the lubricant decreases with increasing speed, and 
consequently the friction increases at a less rapid rate than the speed. The 

1 Traction and Transmission, January p. 33. We are indebted to the proprietors of 
Engineering lov the use of the blocks of figs, 67 and 58, borrowed from their paper. 

* Proc, Inst Mtch. Eng., May 1909, p. 618. 
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extent to which the viscosity of any parti(;ular lubricant decreases with increase 
of temperature depends, of course, upon the nature of the oil, the rate at which 
it is supplied to the bearing, and the rate at which the bearing loses heat by 
radiation and conduction. Hence different observers, experimenting with 
different oils and different machines, have obtained results which have not 
agreed absolutely. But the results given above no doubt express the facts 
approximately. 


ComparisoTv of JPrictiotv Coefficnenls of JoumxxLs, fron^ 
the tests of "Thurston, “Toivef & A f G." 



Fig. 57. 


Pressure of the Oil Film. — By means of a pressure gauge and of holes drilled 
in the brasses, Tower was able to measure the pressure of the oil film at various 
points of the surface. 

Fig. 59 shows the exact curve of pressure calculated by Osborne Reynolds 
under conditions corresponding very closely with those in one of Tower^s 
experiments, in which, by means of a pressure gauge, he actually measured 
the pressure of the oil at several points in the film. The observed pressures as 
plotted by Tower are shown in figs. 60 and 61. In this experiment, when the 
load was 100 lbs. per square inch, and the temperature was 70® P,, the thickness 
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of the film at various points must, according to Osborne Keynolds, have been as 
follows : — 

Kadius of brass-radius of journal — -00077 inch. 

EjFj (point of nearest approach) =-*000375 „ 

Angle OJF .... =48". 
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Fig. 60. 


Fig. 61. 


The possible motion of the fluid in a direction at right angles to that of the 
motion and parallel with the axis of the journal has not yet been referred to. 
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In practice, the length of brasses is necessarily limited, and the oil can escape 
laterally. Such an escape will obviously prevent the pressure of the oil film 
from reaching its full height, except at considerable distances from the ends of 
the brass, and will cause it to fall to zero at the extreme ends. 

The lubricant does not, therefore, all flow in a direction parallel with the 
direction of motion, except at the centre, but follows paths curved from the 
centre of the brass, some reaching the sides and escaping. 

Tower measured the pressure at several points along the brass in a line 
through O (fig. 53), and found it to follow the curves of j)ressure shown in 
fig. 60, which correspond to those which might be expected to result from an 
escape of oil at the free ends. 

Influence of Viscosity, — Just as, owing to the fact that the lubricating 
film can only thicken to an extent depending upon the difference between the 
radius of the brass and that of the journal, the frictional resistance is practically 
independent of tlie load, so the friction of a cylindrical journal should he fro- 
fortional to the viscosity of the luf meant when the eccentricity is small. 


Tablu XXXTII. — Results of Tower’s Experiments. 


Tempera- 

Relative 

Coefficient of Friction for Speeds as below. 

t.ure 

Vis> 









Fahr. 

cosities. 

105 feet 

157 feet 

209 feet 

202 feet 

314 fc-et 

360 feet 

419 feet 

471 feet 



per nun. 

per min. 

per mm. 

per nun. 

per min. 

per mtn. 

per min. 

per niiu. 

120^ 

35 

0*0024 

0-0029 

0*0035 

0-0040 

0*0044 

0*0047 

0*0051 

0*0054 

llO'^ 

40 

0*0026 

0*0032 

0*0039 

0*0044 

0*0050 

0*0055 

0*0059 

0*0064 

100° 

48 

0*0029 

0*0037 

0*0045 

0*0051 

0*0058 

0*0065 

0*0071 

0*0077 

90° 

55 

0*0034 

0*0043 

0*0052 

0*0060 

0*0069 

0*0077 

0*0085 

0*(K)93 

80° 

65 

0*0040 

0*0052 

0*0063 

0*0073 

0*0083 

0*0093 

0*0102 

0*0112 

70° 

75 

0*0048 ! 

0*0065 

0*0080 

0*(X)92 

0*0103 

0*0115 

0*0124 

0*0133 

60° 

89 

0*0059 

0*(X)84 

0*0103 j 

0*0119 

0*0130 

0*0140 

0*0148 

0*0156 


The effects of viscosity have been experimentally determined by Beauchamp 
Tower for various speeds above that at which the pressure film is fully formed. 
The lubricant used was lard oil, the viscosity of which was varied by heating 
the journal and brass. The viscosity of the lard oil used was not specified, 
but Goodman gives its probable comparative values at the temperatures 
stated. 

Table XXXI II. is taken from Tower’s paper, with the addition of a column 
giving the comparative viscosities. The experimental results will be seen to 
be entirely in agreement with theory. At the lowest speed the coefficient of 
friction is nearly proportional to the viscosity ; but at higher s})eeds the agree- 
ment is not so good. Had it been possible to ascertain the exact temperature 
of the film, the results of experiment and theory would have been more in 
accordance with each other. 

In the experiments on the pivot bearing it was pointed out that the slight 
disagreement between experiment and theory might be accounted for by the 
heating of the film. With parallel surfaces the friction varies only as the square 
root of the viscosity. No very marked effect was, therefore, to be anticipated 
from this heating, especially as the speeds were comparatively low. But in 
the case of a journal where the friction is proportional to the viscosity, the 
effect might be very marked. Indeed, there are grounds for believing that, 
as Osborne Reynolds contends, the reason why the resistance does not, in the 
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case of a journal, increase at a rate proportional to the speed is that the rapid 
distortion which the oil suffers, heats it and lowers its viscosity. 

Change of viscosity also has a considerable effect upon the carrying power. 
Table XXXIV., by Goodman, shows the effect which a change in the viscosity, 
brought about by rise of temperature, has upon the frictional resistance and 
carrying power of a journal, the speed being 7*8 feet per minute. 

The actual viscosities at the temperatures of the experiments were not 
determined. They must, however, have been greatest at the lower tempera- 
tures, and vice versa. Although the speed is low, there is. on the whole, a 
reduction of the friction as the temperature increases, when the loads are small, 
but not so marked a change as might be expected. Jt will also be noticed that 
the greater the viscosity, the greater the load which the hearwg will carry without 


Table XXXIV. — Oil-Bath Lubrication. 
Speed, 7*8 feet per minute. 


Temperature 40*. 

80*. 

20*. 

Load 

#41. 

F. 

tti. 

F. 

fXl. 

F. 

in Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

50 

•0061 

•30 

•0080 

•40 

•0081 

•12 

100 

•0038 

•38 

•0041 

•41 

•0042 

•42 

150 

•0027 

•40 

•0028 

•42 

•0028 

•42 

200 

•0020 

•40 

•0021 

•42 

•0021 

•42 

250 

•0016 

•40 

•0021 

•52 

•0019 

•47 

300 

•0017 

•51 

•0017 

*51 

•0016 

•48 

350 

•0021 

1-22 

•0015 

•52 

•0014 

•49 

400 

•0029 

1-16 

•0016 1 

•64 

0013 

•52 

450 

•0042 

1-89 

•0019 

•85 

•0013 

•58 

500 

•0189 

9-45 

•0044 

2 20 

•0029 

1-46 

550 

•0515 

28*33 

•0126 

6-93 

0764 

42-03 

660 

•0562 

31-48 

•0142 

7-95 

•0937 

62-47 

580 

•0724 

42-00 

•0253 

14-68 

■1086 i 

63-00 


undue friction resulting from the failure of the ^pressure film to form properly. 
In this table, the loads between which the coefficient of friction has a minimum 
value have been printed in heavy type. 

The reduction in the frictional resistance which results from the lowering 
of the viscosity by the heating of the lubricating film is by no means advantage- 
ous, and accounts in a great measure for the failure of bearings to carry heavy 
loads at high speeds. The heating is most severe where the film is thinnest, i.e. 
at the point EjFj (fig. 52). Reduced viscosity at this point greatly lowers the 
carrying power of the brass. Again, if from any cause the bearing should 
become vrarm, mineral oils become very fluid and cease to lubricate properly. 

Influence of the Area of Bearing Surface. — With parallel plane surfaces 
it was found that the friction does not increase much when the area is 
increased, for an increase of area brings about an increase in the thickness 
of the film. But here again a cylindrical form of bearing gives a different 
result, the frictional resistance being more nearly proportional to the area, 
owing to the fact that when the speed is moderately high the film has a fairly 
constant effective thickness under all loads. 

Table XXXV., giving the results of some experiments by Goodman, brings 
this out very clearly. The frictional resistance at different loads does not vary 
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very much. On the other hand, the long, narrow brass offers a very much 
smaller resistance to the motion of the journal than does the brass having a 
chord of contact measuring 2 inches. The area of the surfaces is in all cases 
proportional to the length of the arc of contact, which is given for each size of 
brass. If the film were of even thickness throughout the length of the arc, 
the friction would be simply proportional to its length. The film, however, 
is much thicker on the “ on ” side, where the lubri(‘ant enters, than it is nearer 
the centre of the brass. Tlie resistance offered to the motion of the journal by 
those portions of the brass respectively near the '' on ” and off ” sides are, 
therefore, less than the friction near the middle of the bearing, and, as the brass 
is cut away at the sides, the thickness of the film is also very slightly reduced. 
The reduction of the resistaiK'e is, therefore, not quite proportional to the 
red motion of the area, as will be seen by comparing the lengths of the arcs with 


Table XXXV. — Bath Lubrication (Goodman). 
Length of Brass, 4 incdics. Speed, 121*9 feet per minute. 


Width of Chord in contact, 2 in. 
Anprln snhtpndod ISO'". 

1 75 in. 

122^ 

1-5 in. 

97^ 

1 0 in. 

0-5 in. 

29“. 

Total Load 
in lbs. 

Mi* 

Lbs. 

Ml* 

F. 

Lbs 

Ml- 

P. 

Lbs. 


F. 

Lbs 

Ml- 

F. 

Lbs. 

50 

0*0441 « 

2*20 

0*0458 

2*29 

0*0418 

2*09 

0*0210 

1-05 

0-0126 

0*63 

100 

0*0288 

2*88 

0*0238 

2*38 

0*0209 

2*09 

0-0105 

1*05 

0*0084 

0*84 

150 

0-0192 

2-88 

0*0160 

2*40 

0-0140 

2*10 

0*0070 

1*05 

0*0056 

0*84 

200 

0-0159 

3*18 

0*0121 

2*^2 

0*0106 

2*12 

0-0065 

1*10 

0*0042 

0*84 

2r)() 

0*0128 

3*20 

0-0097 

2-42 

0*0085 

2*12 

0*0044 

MO 

0*0034 

0*84 

300 

0*0103 

3*09 

0*0081 

2*43 

0*0071 

2*13 

0*0037 

Ml 

0*0028 

0*84 

350 

0*0085 

2-97 

0*0070 

2*45 

0-0061 

2*13 

0*0033 

M5 

0*0024 

0*84 

4(K) 

0*0071 

2-84 

0*0062 

2*48 

0-0054 

2*16 

! 0*0029 

1*16 

0*0021 

0*84 

450 

0*0062 

2-79 

0*0055 

2*47 

0-0049 

2*20 

0*0028 

1*26 

0*0019 

0*84 

600 

0*0058 

2-90 

0*0049 

2*45 

0-0044 

2*20 

0*0029 

1*45 

0*0017 

0*84 

550 

0-(X)51 

2-85 

0*0045 

2*47 

0-0040 

2*20 

0*0027 

1*48 

0*0015 

0*84 

Mean 

** 

2-89 


2*42 

i 

-- 

2*14 

•• 

M8 

** 

0-82 


the mean frictional resistances. A closer approximation of the obtained results 
with theory cannot be expected, as everything de])ends upon the curvature of 
the surfaces remaining unaltered during the exjicriments. 

Stanton’s Experiments, f^he experiments of Beauchamp Tower were carried 
out with bearings which had been bedded down in the usual way, and the radius 
of the brass was only very slightly greater than that of the journal, the lubrica- 
tion being effected by causing the lower side of the journal to dip into an oil 
bath. In his experiments on journal friction, T. E. Stanton^ used a journal 
of hardened steel, 1 inch diameter, working in a bush-bearing. Two such 
bushes were experimented with, one 1*02 inches diameter, and the other 1*06 
inches diameter. These gave a very large clearance, much larger than could 
exist for long in a working bearing. The bush and journal were made as 
accurately cylindrical as possible, and to prevent wear during the experiments 
the journal was always started up light, so as to form a viscous film, and was 
then loaded. A description of the machine will be found on p. 453, Chapter 
X. It will be noticed that means are provided for measuring the film 

^ Ptoc, Inat. Mech. E7ig.,ii. (1922), pp. 1117-1145. 
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pressure over a large arc of the bearing, this being accomplished by the use 
of a loose, perforated bush which could be moved so tliat the perforation 
leading from the pressure gauge to the oil film could be fixed in any desired 
position. Owing to the large clearance, a current of oil could be passed through 
the space between the bush and journal, and this j^rovided what was practi- 
cally bath lubriestion. 

With this apparatus, Stanton was able to get an accurate measurement of 
the pressure of the oil film under very eccentric conditions of brass and journal. 



Figs. 62 and 63 show in diagrammatic form tests with 
mineral cylinder oil under the following conditions : — 

Rope Oil. 

rape oil and F. 

F.K.P. Cylinder Oil. 

Diameter of bearing. 

1*02 in. 

1-06 in. 

Length of journal . 

2*50 „ 

2-50 „ 

Diameter of journal 

1*00 „ 

1-(M) „ 

Resolutions per minute . 

am 

1000 

Total load .... 

690 Ihs. 

690 lbs. 

Arc of pressure in diagram 

35'^ 

14° 

Angle of nearest approach, P . 

7° 

3“ 15' 

Temperature of film . 

33-4^ 0. 

51-6° a. 

Coefficient of friction 

0-0036 

0-0017 

Least distance between surfaces 

. 0-000096 in. 

0-000066 in. 


Stanton remarks : “ It is clear, therefore, that the phenomenon of seizing 
is not, as is sometimes supposed, a mere question of the closeness of approach 
of the surfaces, unless the irregularities of the surfaces in Tower’s experiments 
were very much greater than in the present experiments, which is not probable.” 

“ All the evidence appears to show that, apart from what happens in the 
case of new bearings which are being ‘ run in,’ the conditions of lubrication 
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of a cylindrical journal, when they have become steady, are of the Reynolds’ 
type right up to the seizing pressure.” 

To show that the use of a more viscous oil need not necessarily increase 
the friction much, Stanton worked out from Sommerf eld's equations the fric- 
tional resistances of a 4-inch bearing in which the load and speed arc always 
the same and the lubricant alone is varied. 

The results arc given in the following table : — 


Table XXXVI. 


4 inches. 

4-(X)4 inches. 

188 r.p.m. 

3420 lbs. per inch run. 


Diameter of journal 
Diameter of bearin*^ 
Spt^ed . 

Load . 


Vihcosit-y of Oils (Poiscb). 


0-223 

0-488 

0-824 


Noarcst Approach lu ins. 


6 A 10 

18X10 

35xl0“5 


Coeihcjunt of Fnctiou. 


0-0(K)04 

0-00096 

0-00099 


Influence of the Method of Lubrication, -As stated on ]> 95, the method of 
lubrication has a much greater influence on the friction at high than at low 
speeds. The results given in Table XXXVll. by Goodman illustrate this. 


Table XXXVll. -Ijneluence op Method op Lubrication and Contact 
Area upon Frictional Resistance. 

Length of Bearing, 4 inches. 8pet)d, 122 feet per minute. 


Method of Lubrication 

Width in Inches of Chord ui Bearnig Surface. 

2*0 

1-75 

1*5 

1*0 

0*5 

Frictional Resistance in Lbs. 

Oil -bath, 

2-89 

2-42 

2*14 

1*18 

0*82 

Saturated pad, 

4-47 

3*98 

2*49 

2*10 

1-06 

Oily pad, 

7-97 

6*62 

5*80 

3*80 

2*70 


Bath or '' perfect ” lubrication is obtained by allowing the underside 
of the journal to dip into a bath of the lubricant. In this way the journal 
picks up and throws against the brass a thick film of oil, and the result is 
“ perfect lubrication,” i.e. the thickest film is secured which the bearing can 
automatically maintain. 

Pad lubrication is obtained by pressing a woollen or felt pad soaked with 
the lubricant against the journal. When the pad rests in a bath of the lubri- 
cant and is kept thoroughly soaked, the results obtained arc not greatly inferior 
to those given by the b^ath. When, however, the supply of oil to the pad is 
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ificient, the dili’erence is marked, as will be seen from the results given in 
le table. 

Alternating Pressures . — In sojiie cases the loads upon bearings arc by no 
means constant, for the faces often alternately approach and recede from 
each other. When this is the case, and the alternation is very rapid, the bearing 
will carry a very great weight, for at each alternation the pressure is completely 
relieved, and the oil trapped ” cannot be expelled during the short time 
the load rests on the bearing. The large ends of connecting rods may be 
instanced as cases in point Here, although the pin is rapidly rotating in 
the brasses, the load Irequently reaches several tons per square inch. On 
the small end brasses the load may.be even greater, for the angular movement 
of the brass on the pin is only small. The reason why the lubricant cannot 
escape whilst the pressure lasts is doubtless that the volume of oil which can 
be “ squeezed ” out by any particular load is proportional to the cube of the 
thickness of the him. 

Wear of Cylindrical Bearing Brasses. To obtain a low coefficient of friction 
when the bearing surfaces are cylindrical in form, the radius of the journal 
must be rather smaller than that of the brass, so as to leave space for a him of 
the lubricant to insinuate itself between the surfaces. When the bearings 
have been newly and accurately htted together, the friction is generally high, 
but after they have been at work for some time the resistance is found to 
have largely decreased. This results mainly from the altered shape of the 
brasses consequent on wear. The exact nature of the wear which takes 
place in rubbing surfaces is, therefore, of the utmost importance, for upon it 
depends very largely the frictional resistance of the bearing. Unfortunately, 
this aspect of the question has only received a very small amount of attention. 
Indeed, until more evidence is forthcoming, concerning the results of wear, 
we have no guarantee that the friction is really independent of the load ; 
for there is every reason to believe that upon the load largely depends the 
shape the surfaces assume from wear. Thus, although when the surfaces have 
arrived at a certain shape, rapid changes of load do not alter the frictional 
resistance, it is not unlikely that for each load, if it act for any length of 
time, there is a diHerent curve of brass, and therefore a different frictional 
resistance. 

As at high speeds the oil film is practically continuous and keeps the surfaces 
quite apart, such wear as then occurs must result from the intrusion of solid 
particles rather larger in diameter than the thickness of the lubricating film. 
But, doubtless, the chief wear takes place at low speeds when the surfaces are 
in contact. Actual abrasion then occurs. 

When moving very slowly, the brass actually touches the journal at E^F 
(fig. 52), or even on the “ on ’’ side of 0 (fig. 53), but at ordinary speeds 
the liquid is tvedged between the surfaces and keeps them apart on this side. 
Thus the wear is almost wholly on the '' ofi ” side, where, except- at consider- 
able speeds, the surfaces touch, and the brasses when not very narrow are 
worn to a larger radius than that of the journal. When the journal is not in 
motion, the point of contact will be at 0 ; consequently, as the speed changes, 
the position of abrasion will also change. The action is the same whether 
the brass be lubricated by a siphon supplying oil to the crown of the bearing, 
or by a pad beneath the journal. However, when the chord of the arc covered 
by the brass is small, the wear tends to become more evenly distributed 
over the whole bearing surface. Even then the wear tends to make the radius 
of the brass larger than that of the journal, and thus renders efficient lubrication 
possible. 

In the case of railway journals and brasses, the wear is sometimes on one 
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side of the brass and sometimes on the other, according as the direction of 
motion of the vehicle changes ; but when a shaft or journal always rotates 
in the same direction, the wear is always on the same side. This one-sided 
wear often disturbs the adjustment of mechanical oil-testing machines, and 
effects arising from this cause should always be looked for. 

Air as a Lubricant. The action of a lubricant in a journal bearing has been 
ingeniously illustrated in a machine designed by Prof. A. Kingsbury. ^ The 
following description is taken from the Chemical Trade Journal, xxvi. 
p. 232:— 

The machine consists of a steel piston or short shaft to be rotated, and a 
cast-iron ring or cylinder which acts as a bearing for the shaft, the whole being 
supported on rollers mounted on a suitable frame. The shaft weighs 50| lbs., 
is 6i inches long and 6 inches in diameter, and its weight constitutes the total 
downward j^ressure on the bearing. The diameter of the cylinder is slightly 
less than ^ larger than the shaft — a fairly loose fit. Both cylinder and 

shaft arc ground exactly parallel. 

The cylinder is set horizontally, the shaft inserted (both being perfectly 
clean and dry), and rotated with the hand by the handle at the end. It can 
be turned with difficulty at first, and the harsh, grating sound of metal rubbing 
on metal will be heard. With an increase of speed, however, the grating 
ceases and the force required to turn the shaft is materially decreased until, 
after a few revolutions, the shaft becomes entirely free from the cylinder and 
rotates on the film of air between. Set rotating at, say, 500 revolutions per 
minute, it will continue to rotate four or five minutes. If allowed to run, 
the speed gradually decreases from the start until, suddenly, the piston breaks 
through the intervening layer of air, and a few more revolutions suffice to 
bring it to a sudden stop. If a more conclusive proof is required that the shaft 
is entirely separated from the cylinder, an electric bell may be included in a 
circuit, of which the shaft is made one terminal and the cylinder the other, 
when it will be found that the bell is silent so long as the shaft rotates at any 
considerable speed. It is interesting to note that with this machine Kingsbury 
found the minimum coefficient of friction of the journal lubricated by air to 
be 0*00075, which is nearly the same minimum coefficient as he observed with 
oil as a lubricant when the lubricating film was })erfect (see p. 433). 

Theory of Ball- and Roller-bearing Lubrication.- It is well known that 
although the use of a lubricant is necessary for ball- and roller-bearings to prevent 
wear, the lubricant generally causes an increase of the friction coefficient. The 
lubricant with these forms of bearing serves two important purposes. In the 
first place, the surfaces of the ball and the races are elastically distorted by 
the pressure, and there is on this account a certain amount of slipping between 
the ball or roller and the race. This slipping soon removes the ordinary 
adsorbed film which forms on all surfaces, and the metal surfaces come into 
actual contact. In this condition the hard surfaces grind and injure each other. 
By the application of a lubricant, the adsorbed film is constantly renewed. 
In the second place, the lubricant prevents the access of the atmosphere to 
the metallic surfaces from which the adsorbed film has been removed by 
friction, and prevents corrosion ; indeed, the value of the protection afforded 
to the working surfaces cannot be overestimated. 

The reason why the presence of a lubricant actually increases the coefficient 
of friction, especially at high speeds of running, is due to the fact that as the 
ball or roller advances over the race it has to expel the lubricant from the 
small wedge shape in front, or override the oil or grease. The probable 
conditions at high speeds are shown in fig. 64. Here the ball or roller is 
^ Jour, Amer, 80 c, Naval Engineers, 1897. 
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shown actually separated from the race below by a true viscous pressure 
pad, the distribution of pressure in which is shown by the small diagram below. 
It will be seen at once that the conditions of working are very similar to those 
in a journal, the surface of the ball or roller representing the stationary 
surface, and the flat surface that of the rotating journal. However, the viscous 



pad in the case of the ball or roller 
must be very much shorter than in 
the case of the journal. Stanton has 
shown that even when the journal and 
brass differ considerably in diameter, 
the viscous pressure pad is short, 
but functions normally. The greatest 
pressure area of the viscous pad is in 
front of the ball or roller, and it is this 
obstruction in front that increases the 
friction, although the surfaces are not 
in (‘ontact. The vjs(‘ous friction of 


the oil raises the temperature of the bearing. At moderate speeds, greases 
answer well as lubricants for ball- and roller-bearings, but when the speeds arc 
high, thin oils must be used. 

The conditions for forming an oil pad are much more marked in the case 
of a roller-bearing than with a ball-bearing, for in the latter case the oil can 
escape at the sides as well as at th(‘ front and back. When using a long 
roller, the conditions for the formation of a viscous pad are such that high 
speeds result in high-bearing temperatures, and cooling methods must be 
resorted to. 



CHAPTER VI. 


LUBRICANTS: THEIR SOURCES, PREPARATION, AND CHIEF 

PROPERTIES. 

Lqbrkvxnts are, with few exceptions (graphite, talc, etc.), lluid or semi-fluid 
substances, capable of forming and maintaining between friction surfaces 
Ii(piid filjiis of suliicient thickness to keep the solid surfaces apart, and ot form- 
ing uj)on the solid surfaces adsorbed films, which are more soft and yielding 
than the unlubricated surfaces and oppose less frictional r(‘sistance to the 
motion. Tlu‘ substances which possess in the high(‘st dtigre(i the latter 
essential projierty of a true lubricant, belong to the class of bodies known as 
fatty oils and fats. Until the latter half of the last C(*ntury lubricating oils 
were derived almost exclusively from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
but the introduction and development of railways, steamships, and other 
forms of motoT transport, and the immense developments which have taken 
])lace in the use of machinery generally, have rendered the older sources of 
sujiply of lubricants totally inadequate, and these older lubric;ants are, moreover, 
not generally suited for use with internal combustion engines, where much 
higher teni])eratures are involved than with steam engines. It has long been 
known that lubricants could be preiiared from p<itroleuni, and that they 
possessed certain advantages over the older lubricants. The rise and develop- 
ment of the modern petroleum industry fortunately c.oincided with the increas- 
ing demand, and the result has been that lubricants are now prepared mainly 
from mineral sources, and the animal and vegetable oils and fats and products 
derived from them are now used chiefly in admixture with the mineral lubrica- 
ting oils, to supply or augment certain properties in which the latter are 
deficient. We commence with a description of the lubricants derived from 
petroleum and shale, which have received the name of — 

A. -MINERAL LUBRICATING OILS. 

I. Sources and Composition of the Crude Oil. 

Petroleum. —Crude petroleum is a highly complex liquid product which is 
found very abundantly in various parts of the world, sometimes issuing 
naturally from the ground, hut only obtained in commercial quantity by means 
of wells. Its occurrence is not limited to any particular country, continent, 
or geological formation, except that it is found only in sedimentary rocks. 

Oil is found in all parts of the world, and whilst many of the older and most 
important oilfields are considered to be showing signs of exhaustion, the 
discovery of other prolific fields has more than compensated for any declining 
output of the older fields. Very largely, the increased demand for oil has 
been for fuel purposes, but this has naturally caused a correspondingly 
increased demand for the mineral lubricating oils. 


I2I 
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For many years the oilfields of the United States have occupied the 
premier position in production, and still yield about two-thirds of the world’s 
produce. The Appalachian field (Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio) yields paraffin base oils, usually of low gravity, and these oils furnish 
some of the best grades of distillate and cylinder oils. A similar type of crude 
oil is furnished by the Lima-lndiana field. In the extensive^Mid-Contineiital 
field (Oklahoma, ivansas, North Texas, and Louisiana) parafiin base, asphaltic 
base, and mixed base oils are found, the latter partaking of the character of 
the two extreme types. The chief production is from the Californian oilfield *, 
most of the oils being of an asphaltic character, and this is a large source of 
fuel oils. Mexican oils are mainly of the same type ; but lower gravity, mixed 
base oils are also produced. 

Russia was for many years the next largest producing country to the United 
States, but the War and political changes interfered seriously with production ; 
this is, however, recovering. The oils are mainly of the naphthenic type 
and seldom yield wax ; but good quality lubricating oils, characterised by a 
low cold test, are produced from them. Galicia and Roumania were also 
large producers, but here again there was serious interference during the War, 
most of the plant in Roumania being destroyed. 

In the far East, the Dutch East Indies, Borneo, and Burma are important 
contributors. The more recently discovered Persian oilfields have already 
yielded highly, and the oil reserves are estimated to be very large. The oil 
is of a mixed base type, and is refined to yield the usual range of distillates and 
wax, or topped to leave a residual fuel oil. 

British possessions have contributed but a small i)roportion of the total 
output ; Canada, which at one time was regarded as a most promising field, 
has shown a rapid decrease in its output ; hopes, however, are entertained 
of developing an oilfield in the North-West territory. The more recently 
exploited Trinidad oilfields yield about eight times the Canadian production. 
Egypt, Venezuela, Peru, and the Argentine are recent additions to oil-producing 
countries. 

Crude petroleum is composed almost entirely of compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen — the hydrocarbons — of which there arc several ‘‘ series,” the members 
of each being characterised by similar chemical properties. Broadly, there 
are four principal series which constitute the bulk of all crude oil — the paraffins, 
olefines, naphthenes or polymethylenes, and the benzenes. In each hydro- 
carbon series, members from the lowest to the highest molecular weight may 
be present, with corresponding increase in boiling-point and specific gravity. 
Thus in the paraffin series, which constitutes the main portion of Pennsylvanian 
oil, there may be such volatile spirits ” as pentane (C 5 H 12 ), boiling at 37® C., 
on the one hand, and solid hydrocarbons melting at 60-70® C., which constitute 
the paraffin wax, on the other. 

In addition to the hydrocarbons, crude oils contain oxygen compounds — 
naphthenic acids and phenolic substances — and sulphur compounds, thio- 
ethers, etc., which are objectionable constituents for many purposes for which 
the oil is distilled, and often are difficult or impossible to remove on a com- 
mercial basis. 

Crude petroleums are, therefore, very complex mixtures — they difier by 
reason of the different proportions of the various series of hydrocarbons 
present, and further by the different quantities of the individual hydrocarbons 
belonging to the same series. Petroleums, consequently, vary widely in 
composition and physical properties, not only when derived from different 
fields, but oils from the same field may exhibit considerable differences. 

These differences naturally determine the methods of refining to be adopted 
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to give marketable products, although the locality of the retin cry, the (;urrcnt 
demand for products for specific purposes, and prices, will mhucnce the 
refiner in the scheme of refining he will adopt. Thus it may happen that 
certain economic conditions determine the sale of the less volatile portions, 
without further refining of the heavy residues which are used as fuel oils, 
whilst under other conditions it may be desirable to work these oils for 
lubricants. 

Broadly, crude oils may be divided into those having a ‘‘ paraffin base,’" 
i,G. the higher boiling distillates yield paraffin- wax on cooling, and “ asphaltic 
base ” oils which yield little or no paraffin, but contain a fairly higli proportion 
of asphaltum or bitumen. The Pennsylvanian oils are paraffin base oils ; 
Californian and Mexican oils are asphaltic base oils. Oils from many large 
fields partake of the character of each ; they are mixed base ’’ oils. Illinois, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, North Texas, and Persian oils are of this latter type. 

The asphaltic base oils are darker in colour, of greater density, and more 
viscous than the paraffin base oils, and in general arc not used as a source 
of lubricating oils, but after removal of the lighter fractions the heavy oils are 
used without distillation as fuel oils. Mixed base oils may be similarly 
treated, but, on the other hand, may be worked for a full range of products, 
including lubricating oils, if economic conditions are favourable. 

Crude American petroleum varies very much in character in different dis- 
tricts, ranging in colour from pale amber to dark greenish or brownish-black, 
and in specific gravity from about 0-78 to 0*94 (Hofer). Some oils are highly 
limpid, and arc composed for the most part of the lighter hydrocarbons suitable 
for burning in lamps ; others contain a large proportion of lubricating hydro- 
carbons. A few crude oils can be used for lubricating almost without treat- 
ment (see Natural Oils ”). A large proportion of the crude petroleum 
obtained in the United States is distilled for illuminating oil and naphtha, and 
the still residues residuum ”) are worked up into lubricating oils and paraffin 
wax ; but there are some heavy oils which, being chiefly valuable for the manu- 
facture of lubricating oil, are treated separately. Researches too numerous to 
mention have shown that American petroleum is composed mainly of hydro- 
carbons of the paraffin series, C„H 2 n+ 2 J with smaller quantities of naphthenes, 
and of benzene and its derivatives. 

Canadian petroleum resembles the oil of Lima (Ohio) in having an offensive 
odour and containing a notable proportion of sulphur. The production is 
comparatively small, and the oil is refined for home consumption. 

Crude Baku petroleum is, in many respects, specially interesting *, in the 
antiquity of historical references to it ; in the comparatively small area within 
which the supply is obtained ; in the extraordinary productiveness of the 
wells ; and in the xieculiar character of the hydrocarbons of which the oil is 
mainly composed. According to the researches of Markownikoff and Ogloblin, 
and others, at least 80 per cent, of crude Baku petroleum consists of hydro- 
carbons of the naphthene series, CnHgu-e-fiH, isomeric with the olefines, but 
differing from them in being cyclic compounds and not combining directly wdth 
bromine. Naphthenes are closed-chain hydrocarbons, also known as poly- 
methylenes, one of the most important being hexamethylene or hexa hydroben- 
zene, CgHjg, which has been obtained in large quantity from Baku and in small 
quantity from American petroleum.^ Russian petroleum also contains paraffins 
and a considerable quantity of aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Baku petroleum yields a comparatively small percentage of illuminating 
oil, the residuum or ostatki, so largely used as fuel, representing about 
two-thirds of the crude oil. A small proportion of this ostatki is distilled, and 
^ Young, Jour, Ohtm, JSoc,, 1898, Transactions, p. 905. 
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lubricating oils are thus obtained, but the Baku petroleum business is primarily 
a liquid-fuel industry. 

petroleum is more uniform in composition than the American product. 
It usually ranges in specific gravity from 0*850 to 0*875 ; yields a larger pro- 
portion of lubricating oil, less illuminating oil, and less naphtha than American 
petroleum, but no paraffin wax. Owing to the almost entire absence of solid 
hydrocarbons, lubricating oils from this source will bear exposure to a much 
lower temperature than American paraffin base oils without solidifying. 

In the island of Tcheleken and elsewhere in Russia, petroleum has been 
found which differs from Baku petroleum in containing a large proportion 
of solid hydrocarbons, as well as of very volatile hydrocarbons suited for use 
as motor spirit. 

Galician petroleum is stated by Redwood to have been collected in a primi- 
tive fashion and used as a cart-grease from very early times. The Galician 
oilfields arc very extensive, and produce oils of very varied chara(*ter, both 
light and heavy. (h‘U(le Galician petroleiii'i is composed chiefly of hydro- 
carbons of the paraflin series. According to Dr. Young, it contains more 
naphthenes and aromatic hydrocarbons than American, but ]>robably less than 
Russian jietrolciim. It yields 55 to 65 per cent, of lamp oil, from 30 to 40 per 
cent, of residuum from which lubricating oils are obtained,^ and in the case 
of the oil produced in the Boryslaw-Tustanowixc field, a considerable quantity 
of jiaraffin wax. 

The production of Bonntania also exhibited rapid progression, and the 
industry ranked in importance with that of (hilicia, with excellent prospects 
of further expansion, but in each country the industry suffered severely through 
the Great War. 

The Kastern Arcliipelago now occu])ies an important position among the 
sources of tJie world's su})piies of petroleum. Much of the crude oil of Sumatra 
contains an unusually large proportion of the more volatile hydrocarbons, which 
are separated by fractional distillation as petroleum spirit, whilst that of Java 
is characterised by the presence of solid hydrocarbons (paraffin) in large quantity. 
The crude petroleum of Borneo has in the past been looked upon as a heavy 
oil, chiefly suited for use us fuel, but a large production has been obtained at 
Kotei of oils yielding the usual commercial products, the oil from some of the 
wells contains much solid paraffin, and some are remarkably rich in aromatic 
hydrocarbons. 

The petroleum of Upper Burma has long had a high reputation as a source 
of lubricating oil, Rangoon oil ” having been originally made from it. The 
petroleum industry of Burma has for some time past exhibited rapid growth, 
and the markets of India are largely supplied with the products. The crude 
oils yield only a moderate quantity of illuminating oil, the lubricating oils and 
solid paraffin being important products. The various grades of Burma 
lubricating oils arc given in Table XXXVIII. 

Crude Persian oil is a mixed asphaltic-paraffin base oil, of specific gravity 
0*838 to 0*842. Distillation for petrol, burning oil, and fuel oil has been 
the general procedure, in suitable topping plants. The approximate yields 
are : petrol, 20 per cent. ; kerosene, 10 per cent. ; fuel oil, 70 per cent. 
The crude naphthas (or “ benzines ”) contain a considerable proportion of 
aromatic hydrocarbons. Laboratory tests show that certain of the oils on 
distillation will yield about 20 per cent, in the lubricating oil — ^paraffin wax 
distillate. 

Shale Oils. — ^Although by far the greater proportion of the lubricating oil 

^ For an interesting and very complete account of the Galician iietrolcum and ozokerite 
industries, see a paper by Redwood, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1892, pp. 93-119. 
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of commerce is now obtained from petroleum, it is of interest to remember 
that shale oils were the first to be produced on a large scale, even in America. 
Prior to the boring of Drake’s well in 1 859, which was the commencement of the 
United States petroleum industry, a number of works were established in that 
country for the production of oil from coal and shale, and Boghead cannel was 
even imported from Scotland for the purpose ; these factories, which worked 
under licence from Dr. Jaiims Young, the founder of the Scottish shale oil 
industry, were subsequently converted into petroleum refineries {Redwood). 
Young’s first patent for obtaining paraffin oil from Inturninous coal was taken 
out in 1 850, and the mineral which he used was Boghead cannel, a rich bitu- 

Table XXXVIII. — Tests of Various Burma Lubricatjno Oils. 


Oil. 

Sp. Or. at 
60° F. 

Flash-point 
(Degrees F.). 

Efflux Time (Redwood) ‘seconds. 

Settling-point 
(Flow Test). 
Degrees F. 

70° F. 

100 ° F. 

1 10^- F. 

“ 40 

0*909 

329 

126 

66 

45 

28 

‘ “ 50 ” 

0-9175 

352 

226 

98 

53 

26 

U „ 

0*9305 

380 

486 

181 

73 

27 

100 ” 

0*9345 

386 

938 

302 

101 

26 

“ 120 ” 

0-9365 

402 

1412 

410 

126 

30 

“ 150 ” 

0-944 

420 

1920 

508 

150 

:k) 

“ 180 ” 

0*9455 

424 


762 

205 

25 

“ 184 ” 

0*9485 

406 


785 

210 

30 

“ 254 ” 

0*951 

428 


979 

239 

33 

“ 300 ” 

0*9545 

430 


1255 

306 

34 

“ 354 ” 

0*9615 

442 


1680 

366 

54 

“ 454 ” 

0-965 

428 


2225 

466 

58 

“ 550 ” 

0-961 

472 


j 3045 

583 

44 

“ 556 ” 

0*962 

452 


1 

552 

51 

“ 660 ” 

0*965 

470 



661 

41 

“ 866 ” 

0*970 

1 

480 



1K)5 

58 


minous mineral yielding by distillation from 120 to 130 gallons of oil per ton. 
The supply of this mineral soon became exhausted, and since then the Scotch 
oil has been produced from the bituminous shales of the coal measures. The 
manufacture of paraffin oil from shale at the works of the Broxburn Oil 
Company has been described by I). E. Steuart {Joitr. /Sec. Chem, Ind,, 1889, 
pp. 100-109). The shale is a dark grey or black mineral with a laminated or 
horny fracture. The greater pro})ortion (73 to 80 per cent ) consists of mineral 
matter ; the remainder (27 to 20 per cent.) is organic, composed chiefly of carbon 
and hydrogen, with some nitrogen and sulphur. When the shale is heated 
to a very low red heat in retorts, this organic matter Kerogen ”) undergoes 
destructive distillation, splitting up into water, ammonia, gas, and oil. The 
shale now retorted at the various works in Scotland yields on the average 
23 gallons of crude oil per ton, besides permanent gas and ammoniacal water. 
Whilst the Scottish shales have been worked at a serious loss in recent years, 
much attention is being given to the utilisation of oil shales in various parts 
of the world, including the United States. It is realised that as sup])lies of free 
petroleum become scarcer, recourse will be necessary to these deposits. 

Crude shale oil is dark green in colour, has a s])ecific gravity of 0-860 to 
0*890, and is semi-solid at ordinary temperatures owing to the large quantity 
of solid paraflS.ns (“ paraffin wax ”) contained in it. When warmed to 90*^ or 
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100® F., the oil becomes quite fluid. Chemically, it is composed chiefly of 
hydrocarbous of the paraffin and olefine series, the latter predominating in the 
fractions used as lubricating oil. Naphthenes and aromatic hydrocarbons 
are also present in large quantity (Jleusler, Berichle, 1897, 30 , 2743). 

II. Manufacture. 

As already indicated, the widely varying chara(‘ter of crude petroleums 
necessitates various treatment to produce marketable products. The lubri- 
cating oils may be broadly classed as (a) natural oils, (6) reduced oils, 
(c) distilled oils. 

(fi) Natural Oils. — A limited quantity of crude petroleum is found in which 
the proportion of lubricating hydrocarbons is so large that the crude oil only 
needs purification from suspended and tarry impurities by settling, straining, or 
filtering through charcoal, in order to render it fit for use. Lubricating oils 
obtained in this way arc known as “ natural oils,” but very little oil of this 
description is now produced. A crude oil of this kind from Mecca (Ohio) was 
very fully investigated by Prof. Mabery recently, and is referred to on p. 136. 

(h) Reduced Oils. — Crude petroleum rich in lubricating oil, but too fluid 
for use as a lubricant without treatment, is carefully distilled with steam or in 
vacAiOy or by means of both steam and vacuum at as low a temperature as 
possible, so as to avoid cracking, until the lighter hydrocarbons have been 
driven off. The distillation is then stopped, and the dark-coloured oil remaining 
in the still, reduced in volume but increased in viscosity, is known as “ reduced 
oil.” Such oils have considerable lubricating value, and are largely used on 
railways and for heavy machinery and gearing. The chief objection to them 
is the tarry matter which they contain, which stains the machinery and paint, 
and interferes with the free siphoning of the oil. In the manufacture of cylinder 
oily suitable descriptions of petroleum are carefully reduced at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible, in vacuo ; and for petroleum jelly and filtered cylinder oil the 
highly viscous residues thus obtained are repeatedly filtered through animal 
charcoal kept sufficiently warm to maintain the oil fluid, until the required 
degree of transparency is obtained. 

With the big demand for motor spirit, refiners find it doubly advantageous 
to treat crude oils of this type in special “ topping ” stills — which are steam- 
heated stills with dephlegmators — in order to obtain the petrol and leave a 
residue easily worked for lubricating oils. 

(c) Distilled Oils.- -When a complex mixture of hydrocarbons like the usual 
crude petroleums is submitted to distillation, various fractions, each suited by 
reason of its physical properties to certain uses, are obtained. The higher 
boiling fractions (or residues) alone have the necessary viscosity to serve as 
lubricants, and the manufacture of lubricating oils from crude petroleum and 
shale oil is a branch of a very important industry. The refiner’s business is 
to 8e])arate the various products from the crude oil and purify them for use, 
and this he does by distillation and chemical treatment. 

The lightest and most volatile hydrocarbons compose Crude Naphtha, 
from which motor spirit (gasoline, petrol) and solvent naphtha are obtained. 
These liquids, which are devoiJ of all lubricating property, form highly 
volatile and inflammable ‘‘ spirits,” used for driving motors, dry cleaning, 
making air-gas, and for solvent and other purposes ; of these products the 
motor spirit is now by far the most important commercially. Hydrocarbons 
of higher boiling-point and specific gravity, which are still too fluid and volatile 
to be used for lubricating, compose the'niuminating Oils of commerce known as 
kerosene, petroleum, paraffin oil, etc. The heaviest and least volatile hydro- 
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carbons are alone used for the manufacture of Lubricating Oils, Paraffin Wax, 
and Petroleum Jelly. 

Distilled Ivhricating oils are obtained from the Residuum, which is the tarry 
residue remaining in the crude-oil stills after the naphtha and illuminating oils 
have been distilled over with more or less cracking. As a rule, the distillation 
of the crude oil is stopped at this stage, the residuum is withdrawn from the 
still and, after standing for some time to allow the fine particles of coke con- 
tained in it to settle out, is transferred to specdal stills called “ tar-stills,” in 
which the distillation for lubricating oils is conducted with superheated steam, 
or under reduced pressure, generally in separate fai'tories devoted to the manu- 
facture of lubricating oil. The detailed procedure adopted necessarily depends 
upon a variety of factors, such as the character of the crude oil, but a general 
scheme of distillation, such as is practised in some of the Pennsylvanian oil 
refineries, is shown below. 

OUTLJNK OF J^ENNNYLVANIAN OIL HEFINJNC; 


Crude oil {O-SOry 0*810). 
Steam or fire distilled. 


Crude benzine (0*725). 
Acid and alkali washed. 
Refractionatod by steam. 


Illuminating oils 
(0770-0-833). 
(Sometimes redistilled.) 
Aeid and alkali washed. 


Gas oil 
or 

Fuel oil distillate 
(0*835-0 810). 


Residuum 
{Cylinder stock). 
Steam refined. 
Treated with 
fuller’s earth. 


Motor spirit 
(up to 
0-740). 


I 

Bottoms. 


Deodorised naphtha 
(0*745-0*760). 


Lubricating oil and wax 
distillate 
(0*850-0-865). 

Kerosene Mineral colza Refrigerated and cold pressed. 

(0 770-0-815). (0*820-0*835). 


Pressed lubricating oil 
distillate 

(“ neutral oils ”). 
Refined by distillation, 
giving lubricating oits 
of various grades. 


Paraffin wax. 


The various forms of plant used for the distillation of lubricating oils from 
petroleum and shale, though differing in detail, merely represent different 
methods of carrying out the general principles referred to above, and the yield 
and characters of the separate fractions obtained in different factories vary 
according to the nature of the raw material and the demands which the manu- 
facturer has to meet. There has been a great improvement in the distillation 
plant used in oil refining, largely in the direction of improving the quality of 
the products and conserving the oil used as fuel. The thick- walled, cast-iron 
stills at first employed, in which the projier regulation of the temperature was 
impossible, have given place to stills of wrought iron or steel ; the vertical 
form of still has been abandoned in favour of the hori^iontal, so as to increase 
the evaporating surface, and the stills are provided with low domes or short 
goose-necks in order to still further diminish the distance traversed by the 
heated vapours. Continuous systems of distillation have been widely intro- 
duced in most fields. In these plants, the crude oil is successively split into 
fractions by passing through a series of stills, each at a higher temperature 
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than the preceding one, each still being provided with a pre-heater for the 
inflowing oil, so that tlie escaping oil- vapours on their way to the water-cooled 
condensers impart heat to the inflowing oil. The result of these imx)rovcments 
in the ])lant and processes has been a great improvement in the quality of 
mineral lubricating oils, to which must be attributed the rapid manner in 
which their use has extended during recent years. 

In practice, how’ever, the distillation, especially of the heavier fractions, 
is never a simple process of separation, as is proved by the fact that products 
are found in the distillates which do not exist in the original liquid. During 
the distillation, the heavier hydrocarbon va])ours partly condense on the upper 
and cooler part of the still and fall back into the boiling liquid, while, in dis- 
tilling tlie heavy oil, the boiling has to be very vigorous to kee]) up the stream 
of va])Our issuing from the retort, which necessitates a strong fire and a high 
temperature at the bottom and sides of the retort. The prolonged and exces- 
sive heating to which the heavier hydrocarbons are thus subjected gradually 
splits them xi]>, partly into jiermanent gases (ma^sh gas and hydrogen), partly 
into liquid hydrocarbons of lower boiling-point and viscosity, which distil over, 
and })artly into tarry products which remain in the still. It has been found, in 
fact, that by setting the still so that the upper part is kept cool, and conducting 
the distillation slowly in order to promote condensation, or by distilling under 
increased pressure and so raising the boiling temperature of the liquid, the 
destructive distillation or cracking of the heavier hydrocarbons may be 
promoted to such an extent as to largely increase the natural yield of petrol 
and illuminating oil at the expense of the heavier fractions. Large quantities 
of crude petroleum, in which the residuum is not of special value for the 
preparation of lubricants, are distilled in this way in the United States, the 
illuminating distillate being increased from a normal proportion of about 
50 per cent, to as much as 70 or 75 per cent., and the residuum reduced to as 
little as 6 per cent. The great demand for petrol has also led to the intro- 
duction on an extensive scale of cracking processes adapted to give the highest 
possible yield of this most valuable distillate. 

According to Steuart, the hydrocarbons of petroleum are more readily split 
up than those of shale oil, and in Scotland cracking for the production of 
illuminating oil is not practised. A certain amount of destructive distillation 
is, however, necessary for the production of the paraffin wax wdiich is such an 
important product of the shale oil industry. The quantity of crystalline wax 
obtainable from crude shale oil by direct freezing is much less than is obtained 
by freezing the distillates resulting from the distillation of the oil in such a way 
as to cause })artially destructive changes. 

Destructive distillation, which is so valuable in increasing the yield of 
illuminating oil and in the production of jxarafiin wax, has been found to be 
most detrimental to the quality of the lubricating oil, reducing the viscosity, 
lowering the boiling- and flash-points, and tending generally to the production 
of an inferior product. When, therefore, the primary object of the distillation 
is to obtain the lubricating oil with its viscosity, chemical stability, and other 
valuable qualities unimpaired, every care is taken to reduce the amount of 
destructive distillation to a minimum. With this object, the Steam Refining 
Process was introduced about 1870. In this process, which is largely used in 
the manufacture of lubricating oils from crude petroleum and petroleum 
residuum, a current of steam superheated to the required temperature (varying 
from 150^ to 300° C.) is blown through the oil during the distillation, by which 
means the hydrocarbon vapours, instead of remaining in the still and undergoing 
decomposition, are swept rapidly forward into the condensing worm. Further 
improvements have been effected, especially in the distillation of the heavier 
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hydrocarbons, such as form petroleum jelly and cylinder oils, by conducting 
the distillation in a partial vacuum, maintained by means of an exhaust ejector 
or other appliance connected to the end of the condensing worm. The boiling 
temperatures of the hydrocarbons are thus lowered, so that cracking is 
greatly reduced and the rapidity of the distillation is much increased. 

American residuum contains a variable proportion of solid hydrocarbons, 
and varies accordingly both in consistency and in specific gravity ; it is the 
source of all the paraflS.n wax obtained in the United States. On the other 
hand, the Russian ostatki produced at Baku is a more fluid oil having a uniform 
specific gravity of 0*90 to 0*91, and containing so little solid hydrocarbons 
as to yield practically no paraffin wax. Lubricating oil of a kind has been 
made in the United States by simply filtering the residuum through steam- 
heated filters, but the unstable character of the product, and the accom- 
panying tarry matters, unfit it for any but the roughest i)urposes. Russian 
residuum is similarly emj)loyed, after sej)aration of water and treatment with 
sulphuric acid. But the usual method is to refine the oil by distillation 
with superheated steam. In the United States the distillation is carried to 
dryness. The first 20 to 25 ])er cent, of the distillate is a very fluid oil of 
about 0*834: s]). gr., wliich is either returned to the crude oil tank or is refined 
as a special high flash-])oint burning oil. The oil that follows is lubricating 
oil, and contains the paraffin wax ; it is either collected all together or in 
separate fractions. Just at the end of the proe.ess, when the bottom of the 
still is red hot, a thick, resinous ])roduct of light yellow colour and nearly solid 
consistency distils over, which is used as a lubricant for the necks of rolls, 
or, according to Sadtler, is added to paraffin oils to increase the density and 
lower the cold-test. About 12 per cent, of coke remains in the retort, which 
is used for the manufacture of electric light carbons. The paraffin oil, if 
collected all together, is washed first with acid and then with alkali, and is 
then reduced in temperature, which causes the paraffin to crystallise. The 
semi-solid mass is pumped into filter-presses, and the solid yiortion afterwards 
subjected to hydraulic pressure, the solid crystalline cake which remains 
being converted into refined paraffin wax. The fluid oil which drains from the 
presses is carefully redistilled and collected in separate fractions, yielding a 
variety of lubricating oils ranging in density and viscosity from the lightest 
and thinnest spindle oil to heavy machine oil and even cylinder oil, though 
cylinder oils are not usually made from residuum. If the paraffin oil, instead 
of being collected all together, is fractionated at the first distillation, then those 
fractions which contain the wax are separately treated for its recovery. Thus, 
according to Redwood, the second fraction following the oil of 0*834 sp, gr. 
(sec above) may be collected so as to have a sp. gr. of 0*860-0*870, and may 
amount to 25 per cent, of the original residuum. This fraction may be sub- 
divided by redistillation, or may be made into “ Neutral ” or Bloomless ” 
oil by cooling to separate the paraffin, filtering through bone-black to remove 
colour and odour, and exposing to the sun and air in shallow tanks, or treating 
with nitric acid or nitro-naphthalene or in other ways to remove fluorescence 
or “ bloom.’' “ Neutral oil ” has a very low viscosity, and is largely used for 
the adulteration of animal and vegetable oils, for which reason it is debloomed 
so as to remove the fluorescence which would betray its presence. The distil- 
late following the neutral oil is the “ stock ” for engine oil, and the percentage 
is determined (with a corresponding inverse variation in the proportion of 
the second fraction) by the use to which the product is to be put. For heavy 
machine oil the proportion is reduced so that a distillate of sp. gr. 0*928 to 
0*933 may be obtained, and after the paraffin has been separated the viscosity 
is sometimes still further increased by distilling ofi some of the more volatile 
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constituents by means of superheated steam and filtering the “ reduced ’’ oil 
through charcoal. In the treatment of paraffin base oils, the completeness 
with which the wax is removed is the main factor in the production of low 
cold -test lubricating oils. 

Chemical Treatment. — Petroleum distillates contain unsaturated hydro- 
carbons, resinous and asphaltic substances, and other impurities, so that they 
have an unpleasant odour and are dark in colour. Decolorisation is now 
commonly ehected by dry fuller's earth, through which the oil is percolated. 
Heavy cylinder oils require heating. The decolorisation is a physical action 
(adsorption), but at the same time it is believed that polymerisation of un- 
saturated hydrocarbons occurs. 

Chemical treatment with strong sulphuric acid, followed by caustic soda, 
is commonly employed with all distillates. Tar products, resinous substances, 
etc., are dissolved, unsaturated hydrocarbons polymerised or converted into 
sulpho-acids. The subsequent soda treatment removes any remaining traces 
of free mineral acid and any petroleum acids (na])hthenic acids), ])henols, etc., 
and neutralises the sulpho-acids found during the acid treatment. 


Table XXXIX. — Fractional Distillates from Russian Residue. 


Fraction. 

Description. 

Distilling 

at'C. 

Per Cent. 

S;peciflc 

Gravity. 

Colour. 

1st 

Solar or Gas Oilf 

150-170 

10-12 

•840--860 

Pale 

yellow. 

2nd 

Light Spindle Oil^ . 

170-200 

12-15 

‘870--880 

Yellow. 

3rd 

Heavy Spindle or Lighti 
Machine Oil^ 

200-250 

8-10 i 

•895--900 

Yellow. 

4th 

Engine Oil^ 

250-300 

30-33 

•908--912 

Reddish- 

yellow. 

5tli 

Cylinder Oil, . 

300-320 

10-12 

•915-’920 

Red. 

Residue 

Goudrony . 

... 

12-15 

•950 

Brown 

black. 


It appears certain that some of the polynuclear, unsaturated hydrocarbons 
play an important part in producing the physical properties upon which 
lubricating value is dependent, and that over-treatment with strong acid 
may therefore impair the lubricating quality of an oil. The chemical changes 
which take place are by no means fully understood. Secondary reactions 
occur, certain of the hydrocarbons being very liable to undergo oxidation 
with formation of acid products, especially during the alkaline treatment. 
Great care and attention are, therefore, needed to produce the most highly 
refined oil, which is clear and bright, contains neither acid nor alkali, and does 
not become turbid on standing. 

Previous to the chemical treatment of the lubricating oil distillates, they 
are freed from mechanically mixed water by settling, and the last traces of 
moisture are got rid of by heating the oil in tanks fitted with steam coils. 
The dried oil is then thoroughly agitated with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
the proportion of acid var)dng from 4 to 12 per cent., according to the strength 
of the acid and the amount of impurity in the oil. After thorough settling, 
the clear oil is drawn off, agitated with a solution of caustic soda, and again 
allowed to’ settle ; it is then well washed with warm water, allowed to rest 
until clear, and finally dried by being heated in shallow pans provided with 
steam coils until the oil is bright. Sometimes the oil after being treated with 
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acid is pumped into a still containing a solution of caustic soda amounting 
to from 2 to 4 per cent, of the oil, and is redistilled from the soda, by which 
process free acid and sulphonates are more perfectly removed and the oil is 
improved in colour. 

(d) Russian Oils* — The manufacture of lubricating oils from ostatki was 
commenced by V. I. Ragosine in 1876, and two years later the Russian oils 
were first introduced into England. Up to that time naphtha and illuminating 
oil were the only products manufactured from the crude Caucasian petroleum, 
and the ostatki was either burned as fuel or entirely wasted. The general char- 
acters of the heavier products from Russian oil are given in Table XXXIX. 

According to 0. Aschan, crude Balachany oil yields 4 per cent, benzine 
(0*770) and 33 per cent, kerosene (0*825). After removal of these fractions, 
90 percent, of the ostatki is used as fuel, only some 10 percent, being worked 
for gas oils and lubricants. Distillation with superheated steam yields — 


Solar or gas oil 

Light and heavy spindle oil 

Machine oil . 

Light cylinder oil , 
Goudron (tar) 


0*870-()*875 
0-875-0-905 
0*905-0*912 
0-91 2-0*920 
0*920-0*950 


30 per cent. 
7*5 „ 

24 

1*5 

35 


The heavy tar may be put through the acid and alkali refining and then steam 
distilled to give heavy cylinder oils (viscosines). 

“ Solar Oil ” is too fluid for lubrication, and is used either as a heavy 
illuminating oil or for making oil-gas. “ Mixmg Oils ” are also prepared 
from solar oil, the chief use of which is for purposes of adulteration 
{Redwood), 

“ Goudron when cold is almost solid. It is used as fuel and for other 
purposes. Sometimes a lubricating grease is made from it, of the nature of 
petroleum jelly, by mixing it with about one-third solar oil and very gradually 
heating the mixture in a still to 180°~200° C. Distillation is then started by 
passing in superheated steam. At first a fluid oil comes over, but soon the distil- 
late begins to jiartially solidify on cooling, the proportion of solid gradually 
increasing until the whole solidifies. This distillate is collected separately, 
until about three-fourths of the contents of the still have come over. 

All the lubricating oil distillates have a dark colour and a strong odour. 
Paler coloured, odourless oils are produced from them by chemical treat- 
ment followed by redistillation, as in the case of the American oils, but as 
the Russian oils contain no paraffin wax the refrigerating process is, of 
course, omitted. 

(e) Shale Oils. — Crude shale oil yields on distillation the same products 
as crude petroleum, viz. — naphtha, illuminating oil, gas oil, lubricating oil, 
and paraffin wax. The methods of separating these products and obtaining 
them in a pure state are the same in principle, viz. — ^fractional distillation, 
followed by chemical treatment of the distillates ; but the process is more 
complicated. Shale oil is subjected to a large number of separate distillations 
and treatments in order to facilitate the separation of the paraffin wax, of 
which the crude oil yields about 12 per cent., while American paraffin-base 
petroleum yields only about 2 per cent., and Caucasian petroleum none. The 
lubricating oils from shale are of low viscosity (spindle oils), and are all distilled 
oils, there being no products corresponding to the natural and reduced oils 
prepared from American petroleum. 

For further information regarding the manufacture of mineral lubricating 
oils, drawings of the plant, etc., the reader is referred to the standard treatise 
on the subject by Redwood (4th edition, 1922). 
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III. Nomenclature of Mineral Lubricating Oils. 

The following notes from a paper read before the Society of Chemical 
Industry by A. E. Dnnstan and R. W. L. darke ^ conveniently summarise the 
j)rodu(*ts of the mineral lubricating oil industry and their trade descriptions. 

Pale Oils.— Pale oils are distillates which have been acid-treated and soda- 
washed or filtered to the necessary degree of refining or colour. They are 
usually of light to medium viscosity and are em])loyed for the lubrication of 
rax)idly moving machinery. 

Neutral Oils.— Neutral oils are distillate oils refined by filtration .through 
fuller's earth or some similar absorbent and are often sun-bleached, acid 
treatment being avoided as a rule. Good demulsibility is a characteristic of 
well-r(‘fined neutral oils. 

Dark Lahncafiag Oils.- Dark lubricating oils are residues of crude oils, or 
con(‘entrates from the redistillation of lubricating oil base, or mixtures of 
residin' oils with oils of lower viscosity. This class comprises the cheap 
lubri(;ants for rough pur])Oses, such as wagon axles. 

Loir HeUrnq Point Oils.- -Thm class of oils is manufactured from non* 
paraffin oid crude oils, and is of valuer for lubrication at low temperatures, 
such as are experienced in refrig<‘Tating machines. 

Red Oils.— Red oils arc acid-treated distillate oils Av}u(‘h arc finished by a 
soda wash, or by a clay treatment aft(‘r the acid tar })roduced by the sulphuric 
acid treatment has been allow^ed to settle. The majority of the medium 
and heavy viscosity oils used for general |)ur])oses are of this class. 

Dark Cylinder Oils. — Dark cylinder oils are undistilled residues which 
remain in the stills after the steam distillation of non-a8])haltic base crude 
oils. 

Filtered Cylinder Oils. -Filtered cylinder oils are made from dark cylinder 
oils by filtration through ignited fuller's earth. Both dark and filtered cylinder 
oils are sometimes compounded with 3 -J() per c(‘nt. of acid -free tallow oil in 
ord(;r to increase their oiliness. Filtered cyhnd<'r oils are used with oils of 
lower viscosity to produce oils of suitable viscosity for internal combustion 
engines, air com|)resHors, et(J. The oil in each class is further graded as light, 
medium, heavy, and extra heavy according to viscosity. 

lY. Properties and Composition of Mineral Lubricating Oils. 

Mineral lubricating oils are classed commercially as “ pale,'* “ red,” and 
dark.” The pale oils and red oils are trans])arent or translucent, and 
present a variety of shades of yellow and red. The dark oils are opaque, and 
are either greenish- or brownish-black. Most mineral oils, unless they have 
been debloomed ” by chemical treatment, arc (in distinction to animal and 
vegetable oils) fluorescent. The smell and taste, although usually slight, are 
also characteristic. 

The specific gravity usually ranges from about 0*860 to 0*940, though oils 
of lower and higher sp. gr. are occasionally met with. The boiling-point is 
high, usually above 600° F. (315*5° 0.) in the case of refined distilled oils. 
The closed flash-point ranges, with few exceptions, from 300° to 600° F. 
The cold-test or setting- j)oint varies, and depends partly upon the proportion 
of solid hydrocarbons present. Paraffin base oils have the highest setting- 
points, and usually do not remain fluid below 25° Fahr. Scotch shale oils, 
which are rich in paraffin, become solid at about 32° F. Russian oils and 
American asphaltic base oils have the lowest setting-points and may remain 
fluid and transparent, though very viscid, below zero Fahr. 

1 Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 45 (1926), 691. 
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Vrhe lubricating oils obtained from petroleum present a mucli greater range 
of viscosity than the fatty oils. The thinnest arc more fluid than sperm oil ; 
the thickest arc more viscous than castor oil. Scotch shale oils are only met 
with among the oils of low viscosity. |Reference to the tables on pp. 230-233 
will show how slight is the connection between s])ecific gravity and viscosity. 
Among oils of a given specific gravity, natural and reduced oils are more 
viscous than refined oils ; and among the latter, American asphaltic base oils 
and Russian oils, at low and moderate temperatures, are more viscous than 
American paraffin base oils, Mineral oils lose vis<iosity with rise of temperature 
more rapidly than the fatty oils ; but if the curves of absolute viscosity on pp. 
229, 234-, and 236 be studied, it will be seen that this difference becomes much 
loss marked at tem])eratures above 100^" F. (or ISC' F. in the case of cylinder 
oils). The loss of viscosity is greater the more viscous the oil ; and the higher 
the temperature above the normal, the more nearly do all oils approximate 
to one another in visiiosity. f it is not entirely owing to the greater influence 
of temperature on the visedSty of mineral oils that they are less perfect 
lubricants than the fatty oils, butjiartly owing to the fact that they are deficient 
in the jiroperty of '' oiliness.'^The latter statement does not, perhaps, 
apply to all mineral oils or to all conditions, since Profs. Sibley and Mabery 
have obtained results from frictional tests showing b(‘tter lubrication with- 
])ure mineral lubriiiating oils than with fatty oils or blended oils. Kingsbury, 
also, found a mineral cylinder oil of high viscosity superior in “ body ” or 
oiliness to lard oil (see p. 433). 

Although the chemical composition of petroleum has been the subject of 
an immense amount of research, attention has chiefly been directed to the 
na[)htha and illuminating oil fractions, whilst those of higher boiling-point, 
from which lubricating oils are pre])ared, have been comparatively little studied. 
Our present knowledge of the subject is derived mainly from the researches of 
Engler, Kharitchov, liolde. Nasty ukov, Mabery, and Marcusson. A digest, 
with reference to the most important researches to the date of their paper, 
is contained in a paper by A. E. Dunstan and F. B. Thole, read before the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists in 1918,^ and in further notes by the 
same authors communicated to tlie British Association in 1920,^ and the 
American Chemical Society in 1922:® These authors consider it proved beyond 
doubt that the high boiling fractions of all crude petroleums from which lubri- 
cating oils arc prepared are complex mixtures containing but a small ]>ercentage 
of paraffin hydrocarbons of the formula CnH 311+2 consisting chiefly of com- 
yiouhds whose formulae range from Cnir 2 u to Cnll 2 »- 8 - ^ case,” say 

Dunstan and Thole, ” has the chemical constitution of a component of a 
lubricating oil been established, but the chemical behaviour of these oils indi- 
cates that among the components are unsaturated hydrocarbons (possibly open- 
chain, but more probably naphthenic and polynuclear, or perhaps of both 
^yP^s)> saturated hydrocarbons (naphthenic and probably to some extent 
yiolynuclear, but not to any appreciable extent paraffinoid), and aromatic 
hydrocarbons (to an unknown and possibly a limited extent), together with 
small amounts of sulphur — and oxygen — containing compounds, the latter 
of which can be isolated and are probably the principle cause of gumming.” 
These authors state that unsaturated compounds constitute between 20 per 
cent, and 40 pet cent, of most lubricating oils, and are in part removed from' the 
oil by agitation with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Some important work has been published by B. T. Brooks and Irwin 

* Jour, Inst. Petro. Tech., 4 (1918), 191-228. 

* See Jour, Imt, Petro. Tech,, 7 (1921), 417-421 

^ Chem. and Met, Engineering, 28 (1923), 299-302. 
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Humphrey ^ throwing considerable doubt upon analyses made by acting upon 
mineral oils with sulphuric acid. The assumption that, in the refining of 
petroleum distillates by treatment with sulphuric acid, the olefines are poly- 
merised by the acid to tars and removed in the acid oil is shown to be erroneous. 
None of the mono-blefines studied by the authors yielded tars. What really 
happens in the refining of the lubricating oil fractions appears to be that the 
olefines are converted into polymers, which are quite stable towards the acid, 
and instead of being removed in the acid sludge as tars, esters, or alcohols, 
they remain in the refined oil and increase its viscosity. Thus, contrary to 
the usual assumption that refined, viscous petroleum lubricating oils consist 
exclusively of naphthenes and polynaphthenes, it appears probable that they 
contain relatively large percentages of unsaturated hydrocarbons, as is indeed 
indicated by the iodine values of these oils, and as tlie iodine values of the 
hydrocarbons are reduced by polymerisation, a comparatively low iodine 
value may indicate quite a large proportion of these unsaturated bodies. 
The tars formed in the refining process are believed to be due to the presence 
of diolefines, or perha})s other substances, but are not due to mono-olefines, 
and as showing how the polymers formed from these latter may influence the 
viscosity of the oil, the authors mention that the di-polymer, 024^148, formed 
almost quantitatively by the action of sulphuric acid on ^-methyl-j3-undecene, 
O12H24, has a viscosity equal to that of light machine oil, and the polymers 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons prepared from cetyl alcohol and myricyl alcohol 
were quite viscous oils, very nearly identical in their common physical proper- 
ties with the lubricating oils of corresponding molecular weight. In the 
concluding paragraph of this paper, Messrs. Brooks and Humphrey make the 
remark that at present there is no method for the quantitative determination 
of the unsaturated hydrocarbons in petroleum oils. Fuming sulphuric acid 
cannot be used, as it attacks the saturated hydrocarbons. 

It may be mentioned here that Kraemer and Spilker*** have prepared 
synthetic hydrocarbons resembling in their physical and chemical characters 
mineral lubricating oils, by the condensation of methylbenzenes with cinna- 
mene or with allyl alcohol in the presence of sulphuric acid. The product 
formed from pseudo-cumenc and allyl alcohol had the composition CgiHgg 
and was probably dimethyldicumylmethane ; it boiled above 300*^ C., and in 
the viscometer gave, at lb"" C., the value 775 (water— 1), whilst the best Russian 
lubricating oil gave, in the same apparatus, the value 40. Kraemer and 
Sinlker regard these bodies as the “ viscosity carriers of mineral lubricating 
oils, and have proved that their viscosity increases rapidly with the number of 
methyl groups in the molecule. Brooks and Humphrey’s observations have 
been confirmed by G. L. Oliensis,® who has shown that whilst mono-olefines 
in the refining process give oil-soluble esters which remain in the oil, diolefines 
are converted into an insoluble sludge, and if this is not completely separated, 
oil-soluble colloids are formed on subsequent neutralisation of the acid, which 
lead to the formation of water-in-oil emulsions. 

Dunstan and Thole consider it doubtful whether lubricating oils contain 
more than a small percentage of true olefine hydrocarbons. Their reluctance 
to hydrogenation in presence of a catalyst by the Sabatier method, and their 
abnormal behaviour when iodine values are determined by the Wijs reagent 
(see p. 331), tends to show that the unsaturated hydrocarbons, which are 
attacked by sulphuric acid and which, as Nastyukov has shown, combine with 
formaldehyde to form the insoluble compounds termed “ formolites,'’ belong 

^ Jour. Amer, Chem, Soc,p 40 (1918), 822. 

* Berichte, 24, 2785. 

^ J. Ind, and Eng, Chem,, 15 (1923), 690. 
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to closed ring systems which are more dillicult to ruj)turc than the normal 
olefines. Nothing appears to be known regarding the possible presence of 
aromatic compounds. Resinous components are present to a small extent 
and are a cause of gumming. The paraffin hydrocarbons are well known to 
be poor lubricants, and there is am])le evidence that the unsaturated hydro- 
carbons are the most valuable constituents of mineral lubricating oils. Dunstan 
and Thole conclude that the oil refiner should, therefore, carefully regulate 
the treatment given, so as to remove as far as possible the oxygenated com- 
pounds and the more highly reactive of the unsaturated hydrocarbons, which 
are chiefly responsible for gumming and carbonisation, while destroying only 
a minimum of those more stable unsaturated hydrocarbons whose presence 
in the oil is an asset. 

Mabery and Matthews ^ in 1908 published a research showing the relation 
between the chemical com])osition, viscosity, and lubricating value of individual 
hydrocarbons prepared from Pennsylvania crude petroleum and carefully 
fractionated by distillation so as to have the a])proxiniate composition CnH2n+2> 
0 uH 2«_2, and CnH2n_4. Viscosities were measured by means of the 
Ostwald viscometer, and ex})ressed in terms of the viscosity of water taken as 

Table XL. 


.Series 

Boilinp-point 
(50 iiini ). 

Sp Or. 

(Water=l 000). 

Specific Viscobity at OU" 0. 
(Water at 60“=!). 


294 ‘’- 296 “ 

0-781 

10*88 

C „ Hs ,.2 

294 "- 296 ® 

0-841 

21*23 

CnH2n+2 

274 "- 276 ‘’ 

0-775 

8*51 

C„Hj„ 

274 ‘’- 276 * 

0-835 

15*63 


unity at the temperature of measurement. In observations on a number of 
saturated hydrocarbons ranging in composition from C7Hie to the 

viscosity was found to increase in a somewhat irregular manner with each 
increment of CHg in the ascending series, the change becoming greater as the 
molecular weight increased. In comparing together hydrocarbons of different 
series, but having the same boiling-i)oint, it was found that the more unsaturated 
the hydrocarbon, and the lower the percentage of hydrogen, the higher the 
viscosity. This is shown in Table XL., and it will be noticed that both specific 
gravity and viscosity increase with decreasing percentage of hydrogen, also 
that the difference in viscosity is greater between the hydrocarbons CnH2n+2 
and CuH2n~2 between the hydrocarbons CuH2ii+2 CuH2ri. 

It was also found that by adding to a Pennsylvania distillate of the composi- 
tion CnH2n-2 ^*35 per cent, of solid paraffin hydrocarbons (Cnn2n+2) 
same boiling-point, which was as much as the oil would dissolve at the tempera- 
ture of the test (20°), the specific viscosity was reduced from 88*16 to 82*30. In 
another experiment, 2*5 per cent, of paraffin reduced the viscosity of a distillate 
composed of CnHgn hydrocarbons from 37*57 to 36*39. At a higher temperature 
(60° C.) the effect of the paraffin was the same, though much less marked. 

Incidentally, it is shown that in comparing together oils from different 
crude petroleums, neither specific gravity nor boiling-point is any guide to 
the viscosity. Thus, a Pennsylvania distillate of specific gravity 0*8687 had 
a specific viscosity of 88*16, whilst two South American distillates of specific 
gravity 0*884 and 0*896 had respective specific viscosities of only 8*14 and 19*57 . 

1 Jour, Amer, Chem, Soc,, 80 ( 1908 ), 992 . 
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But these latter oils had comparatively low boilinpj-points, and if compared with 
Pennsylvania distillates of the same boiling-point the South American oils 
had much the higher specific gravity and viscosity. 

The lubricating value ’’ of the hydrocarbons was measured by Professor 
Benjamin’s machine (p. 454), which showed that the durability ” — i.e. 
the power to lubricate after the supply of oil has been cut off- increases, 
as does the viscosity, with the decrease in liydrogen. Of the hydrocarbons 
con)])ared, that of the composition CnH 2 n _4 seemed to give the lowest coefficient 
of friction, as well as the greatest durability. It proved equal to sperm oil 
in reducing friction, and superior to castor oil and two blended cylinder 
oils in durability. 

The authors conclude that of the hydrocarbons in petroleum from which 
lubricating oils are prepared, the series Cnll 311+2 has a low lubri(‘-ating value. 
Lubricating oils prepared from Pennsylvania petroleum consist for the most 
part of the series Onlign and CnH 2 u _2 ; those from the heavier oils consist largely 
of the series CnH 2 n -2 ^^nT 42 n- 4 - 

In a later researcdi,^ Mabery has studied the hydrocarbons in ])etroleum 
which cannot be distilled without decomposition, viz. those boiling above 
300" 0. in vacuo. He used for this purpose five typical crude oils, viz. two 
paraffin base oils respectively from Cabin Creek, W. Virginia, and Rosenbury, 
Pa., a natural lubricant petroleum from Mecca, Ohio, a heavy ^Southern 
asphaltic base crude from Sour Lake, Texas, and a Russian oil from Baku. 
The portion boiling up to 300" C. at 30 mm. was first distilled off, and the two 
Appalachian oils were freed from paraffin wax. The residual oil from each 
“ crude ” was then separated by repeated fractional solution in hot alcohol-ether 
into a number of fractions, each of whi(jh was subdivided by further fractional 
solution into a so-called '' D ” fraction, dissolved by the hot solvent, and a so- 
called ‘‘ H ” fraction left undissolved. The sp. gr., molecular weight, and 
percentage composition of each of the 13 to 15 fractions from each oil were 
determined. 

In the two Appalachian oils from Cabin Creek and Rosenbury, the D 
fractions were all amber coloured lubricating oils comjiosed, respectively, of 
hydrocarbons of the series CnH 2 ii _4 and CuH 2 n _8 (si>. gr. 0*8755 to 0*8855). 
The Mecca petroleum I) fractions were also composed of CnHan-s hydrocarbons, 
but liigher in sp. gr. (0*8945 to 0*9171). In the Texas petroleum, the hydro- 
carbons in the D fractions all belonged to the series Cnll 2 n -.]2 (®P* g^* 0*9408 
to 0*9643) and in the Baku petroleum to the series CnH 2 Ti_io (sp. gr. 0*9186 to 
0*9288) ; the heaviest D fractions of both these petroleums were as])haltic and 
sticky and not lubricants. 

The H fractions of the two Appalachian oils were lubricants to the heavy 
ends (sp. gr. 0*8721 to 0*9079) and the hydrocarbons included the series 
CuHaM-^s CnHgn-je* t)ut mainly CnHgn-g. In the other three petroleums the 
H fractions included series of hydrocarbons ranging from CnH 2 n _8 to CnH 2 n~ 20 > 
but the heavy ends were tars or solid asphalts and not lubricants. 

No naphthene (CnHgn) hydrocarbons were isolated from any of these 
petroleums in this research, and no hydrocarbons of the series Cnll 2 n_ 2 > 
are to be found in the lighter distillable fractions, from which illuminants 
and the lighter lubricants arc prepared. The author concludes that a well- 
defined distinction exists between the lubricant and asphaltic hydrocarbons in 
petroleums and that the higher specific gravity of the Texas and Baku lubricant 
hydrocarbons is due to their inherent structure, which is altogether different 
from the lubricant structure of the Appalachian oils. Carboxylic acids or 

1 “The Lubricant and Asphaltic Hydrocarbons in Petroleum,” Jour, Ind, and Eng» 
Chem,, 15 (1923), 1233-1238. 
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esters appear to be present in all varieties of American petroleum ; traces were 
found in the Appalachian oils and up to 2 ])er cent, in the Sour Lake, asphaltic 
oil. The iodine numbers show that the unsaturated lubricating hydrocarbons 
belong to the closed chain series. None of the D hydrocarbons gave the 
formolitc reaction, and the H hydrocarbons of the Texas and Russian oils gave 
variable mixtures of indefinite composition. 

Wilson and Allibonc ^ have investigated the composition of the lubricating 
oil constituents of a crude Burma petroleum and of a lubricating oil distillate 
obtained from the same oil in the refinery. By agitation with succ(issive 
quantities of a solution of iSOg in acetone at room temperature, each of these 
oils was separated into an insoluble portion composed of the less unsaturated 
and a soluble portion composed of the more unsaturated hydro('arbons. The 
more unsaturated soluble ])ortion ultimately obtained from each oil had the 
same average series formula, CnHoii-jg, affording evidence that the oil which had 
been twice distilled, the first time under refinery conditions, had not been 
materially altered in constitution by the process. It was found that the 
cluujiical stability of the lubricating oil, as indicated by the oxidation test, 
was increased jirogressively as the more unsaturated hydrocarbons were 
extracted by the solvent, and the vis(-osity was progressively lowered, but the 
viscosity-temperature gradient of the oil be(‘ame less steep. The soluble 
Tiortion of the oil was exceedingly viscous at ordinary temperatures, but rapidly 
lost viscosity with rise of temperature ; it was also very unstable chemic.ally, 
and deposited asphalt on standing untouched, although the oil from which it 
was obtained, i.e. the entire lubricating oil fraction, composed of saturated and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, did not dejiosit asphalt. Tt is of interest to note 
that the lubricating oil constituents of Hardstoft petroleum (Derbyshire, 
England), which were also investigated by Wilson and Allibone, were found to 
consist mainly of CiiJl 2 n _4 hydrocarbons, an exceptionally low degree of 
unsaturation, such as Mabery found in the D fractions of only one of 
the American lubricating oils examined by him in the later research referred 
to on p. 136. 

It is evident from the foregoing, that much more research is required to 
elucidate the chemical nature of the constituents of mineral lubricating oils 
and the methods of refining the crude oils which will produce the best lubricants 
from them. 

Mineral lubricating oils arc unsaponifiable, which enables them to be easily 
separated from the fatty oils in the process of analysis. The tendency which 
they possess to oxidise and develop organic acidity is so much less, and so 
different in nature from that possessed by vegetable and animal oils, that they 
do not “ gum ” or corrode bearings, and if carefully refined, so as to be free 
from mineral acid and from certain reactive and undesirable componimts, they 
undergo but little change in use at ordinary atmosph(iric temperatures, and if 
occasionally filtered to remove suspended impurities they can be used for long 
periods. 

Mineral oils, owing to their non-oxidisable character, are also incapable of 
igniting spontaneously under normal working conditions, and when mixed in 
sufficient proportion with vegetable and animal oils, they reduce the risk of 
fire from this cause.^ 

V. Lubricating Oils from Low-Temperature Tar. 

In Germany, lubricating oils are being produced from low-tempi^ature 
tars derived from brown coal, and, to a less extent, from gas coal. By the 

^ Jour, InsL Petro, Tech., 11 (1926), 180-190. 
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carefully regulated distillation of these materials, so that tlie maximum tem- 
perature does not exceed 450°-500® C., very fluid tars, of specific gravity about 
1*0 and practically free from aromatic hydrocarbons, but yielding paTaifinoid ’’ 
hydrocarbons, with a fair quantity of paraffin wax, are obtained. This raw 
product has been termed “ primary tar ’’ (“ Urteer ”) by ¥. Fischer, who, with 
several colleagues, has investigated its characters and commercial possibilities. 
{The Conversion of Coal into Oils, Franz Fischer: English translation by 
R. Lessing.) In general, the lubricating oils have been inferior to petroleum 
products, but Fischer ascribes this to bad refining. It appears (certain that 
the production of satisfactory lubricating oils from these sourct^s requires a more 
delicate technique than in the case of petroleum or shale oils. Distillation at 
ordinary pressures leads to much decomposition of the viscous oils. At the 
])cutsche Erdol A.-G. Works the tar is distilled in a bench of eight continuous 
stills, a vacuum of G8() mm. being maintained, and lubricants from brown-coal 
tar arc being marketed. 

F. Fischer and Gluud obtained from a gas coal 10 per cent, by weight of 
primary tar, and from this tar 15 per cent, of non- viscous oils and 10 per cent, 
of viscous oils. This was equivalent to about 1 per cent, of “ highly viscous 
oil ” by weight on the gas coal. 

After removal of the wax from the latter, oils described as deep golden red 
and having a green fluorescence were obtained. 

The properties of three of these distillates were : — 



a. 


c. 

Flash-point (° C.), . 

152° 

182° 

194-195° 

Setting -point (° C.), . 

-12° 

-5° 

-h4-5° 

Viscosity (Engler degrees) — 
at 20° 0., 

7-2 

19*2 


„ 50° C., 

1-73 

5-4 

28-3 

100° C. 


• • 

1-9 


Fischer considers hydrogenation of coal oils would eflect considerable 
improvement, but ])oints out two practical difiiculties : firstly, at the necessary 
temperature (over 300° C.) decomposition into non-viscous products would occur ; 
and, secondly, if catalysts are used, as in the hydrogenation of fatty oils, they 
will soon become poisoned by sulphur compounds. 

VI. Synthetic Lubricants. 

R. II. Brownlee^ has patented a method of manufacturing hydrocarbon oil 
of high flash-point and viscosity and low cold test, suitable for lubrication, 
by polymerisation of unsaturated hydrocarbons by agitating them with a 
catalyst, preferably at 200-400° F. As catalysts, anhydrous aluminium 
chloride, or a halide, or reagents which produce a halide in the nascent 
state, are used. The oil, after treatment, is washed and distilled with steam. 
The distillates include products having the flash-points of naphtha and 
kerosene and a variety of lubricating oU fractions. We are informed that 
a synthetic lubricant made by this process with a setting-point below — 60° C. 
has been used by the U.S. Air Force for naachine guns under super- Arctic 
flying conditions. 

1 80 c. ofChem. Ind. Annual Reports, v. (1920), p. 86 ; see also vi. (1921), p. 71. 
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B.~~^FATTY OILS AND FATS. 

Sources, Composition, and General Properties. 

Fatty oils, also called “ fixed ’’ oils because they are not volatile without de- 
composition, are found ready formed in certain tissues of animals and plants. 
They differ from the mineral oils in containing oxygen as an essential con- 
stituent, the proportions ranging from 9*4 to 12*5 per cent. The distinction be- 
tween fatty oils and fats is only a matter of temperature. All fatty oils become 
fats at low temperatures, and all fats become oils at 150° F. The temperature 
at wliich each individual fatty oil or fat solidifies or melts is not sharply defined, 
for the reason that these bodies are mixtures of substances of different melting- 
points. This subject is discussed in further detail in Section G of Chapter Vll. 

The fat of terrestrial animals is found in the cells of the adipose tissue, and 
in the case of marine animals in the blubber and in some cases the liver. 
The oils of plants occur mostly in the seeds or fruit. Each of the different 
oil-yielding plants and animals furnishes its own peculiar oil or oils ; hence a 
considerable variety of fatty oils and fats exists. 

The fatty oils and fats are removed from tlie vegetable or animal tissues 
with which they arc intimately associated by one of the three following 
processes : — 

1 . “ Rendering,” or melting out. 

2 . “ Expression,” in hydraulic presses. This may be done either cold or hot. 

3. “ Extraction,” by solvents. 

Most fats and oils of animal or fish origin are obtained by rendering. 
Primarily, the idea is to release the fat from the membraneous cells by rupture 
of the cell walls by heating. Dry heat or steam heat may be employed. Some- 
times dilute sulphuric acid is used, and occasionally an alkaline solution. The 
latter removes free fatty acids, but troublesome emulsions are likely to be 
formed. 

Removal of oils, particularly from seeds, is usually done by pressing the 
crushed seed, after first removing the husks (decorticating). By cold ex- 
pression the oil obtained is of a high grade, but the yield is lower. By hot 
pressing either the original crushed seed or the remains from the cold pressing, 
more oil is obtained, but the heat frequently causes albuminoids, gums, 
colouring matter, etc., to dissolve, and the expressed oil is darker in colour 
and has not such good characters as the cold-expressed oil. This is well 
illustrated by olive oil ; the high-grade, cold-expressed “ salad ” oil being in 
striking contrast to the dark green, unpleasant smelling, second (“ hot ”) 
expressed oil used for general purposes. 

Solvent extraction has become very general, for usually the extracted oil 
is of high grade, since mucilage and colouring matters are often but slightly 
soluble in the oil solvent, and very little oil is left in the treated material. 
The solvent used must have a fairly low boiling-point to enable the extracted 
oil to be freed from it, and must, for most purposes, not leave behind any odour 
or impurity. Carbon disulphide, light solvent spirit (petroleum benzine or 
“ petrol ”), and benzol are used, but with these very inflammable liquids fire 
risk is fairly high, and non-inflammable, volatile solvents have been introduced. 
These are mainly chlorine derivatives of the hydrocarbons, such as carbon 
tetrachloride (CCI 4 ), dichloroethylene (C 2 H 2 CI 2 ), trichloroethylene (CgHClj), 
and tetrachloroethane (O 2 H 2 CI 4 ). 

The crushed seed is either treated with the solvent by percolation, or in 
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plants working on the principle of the laboratory Soxhlet extractor. The 
solvent is removed by distillation and condensation. 

For many purposes, the crude fat or oil requires treatment for the removal 
of impurities. Albuminous substances, gums, and resins may be })resent in a 
colloidal condition, and usually more or less free fatty acids. Very careful 
treatment (to avoid carbonisation and a dark colour) wdth a small quantity 
of strong sulphuric acid, or with caustic soda, the latter being more general, 
is given. Great care is necessary with the alkali, to avoid as far as possible 
sai)onilication and the formation of troublesome emulsions. Coagulation of 
Colloid bodies by means of solutions of salts, such as ammonium sulphate, is 
also ])ractised. Colouring matters may be removed l)y adsorjition by de- 
colorising powders, such as decolorising carbons, Florida earth, china clay, 
etc., and these also serve to clarify the oil. Th(‘se also fr(*quontly act as 
deodorisers. Bleaching by oxygen— either directly by blowing air through 
the hot oil, or by the use of bleaching agents, such as bichromate bleach” 
— is sometimes necessary. 

Animal oils are usually either colourless or yellow ; vegetable oils are of 
various sliades of yellow and green, the green colour Ixung din* to the presence 
of chloroplii/ll, which is characteristic of this class pi oils. Ea(‘h kind of 
oil has usually a distinctive odour by which it ca» ’ ' ntified. Fatty 
oils very rarely present a fluorescent appearance, ilierated with 

mineral oil. 

In specific gravity the fatty oils range from al at G0° F. 

Sperm oil is the least viscous, castor oil the most. ^ )il has its own 

peculiar viscosity, wdiich varies but little. T* cilled without 

decomposition, the so-called ” boiling ” of f*' le to the es(‘ape 

of gases produced by destructive distilla difying-])oints of fatty 

oils, and the melting-points of fats, vary . > ^^see p]). 268 and 273). 

A fundamental difference between . . oils and mineral oils exists in 

their behaviour towards atmos])heric ( gen. Mineral oils are almost in- 
different to oxygen, but all the fatty oils .ombine with it,^ and many of them 
undergo, as a result of the oxidation, changes which (convert them sooner or 
later into solid clastic varnishes. The oils wliich behave in this manner arc 
called “ drying oils,” and a few which oxidise and dry most rapidly (notably 
linseed oil) are used as vehicles for jiaint. Lubricants are selected from the 
“ non-drying ” or less strongly drying oils, the chief of which arc olive, rape, 
and castor among vegetable oils, and tallow, lard, neatsfoot, and sperm 
among animal oils. 

All fatty oils are composed of fatty esters, formed by the union of alcohol 
radicles with fatty acid radicles. The alcohol radicle occurring in the vegetable 
oils and in most of the animal oils is the tri valent radicle glyceryl, C3H5, the 
radicle of glycerol or glycerin (03115(011)3), and its esters, known as glycerides, 
may be represented by the formula C3H5R3, in which R represents the fatty 
acid radicle. Usually several esters occur together. Those most frequently 
met with are triglyceryl stearate or tristearin, 03115(0171135.00.0)3, triglyceryl 
j)almitatc or tripalmitin, 03115(0151131.00.0)3, and tri glyceryl oleate or triolein, 
p3ll6(^i7ll33-C50.0)3. Stearin and palniitin predominate in the solid fats, olein 
in the fluid oils. Olein is the chief constituent of many of the best known 
lubricants, such as lard, tallow, neatsfoot, and olive oils. Until recently, 
natural oils and fats were believed to be mixtures, exclusively of simple 
triglycerides such as the above, in which all the acid radicles contained 

^ In consequence of this property, cotton waste and similar fibrous material when saturated 
with many of the fatty oils, especially those of the drying class, are liable to heat and undergo 
spontaneous ignition (see p. 368). 
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in the molecule are alike ; but recent researches have proved that mixed 
triglycerides also occur, such as stearo-dipalmitin, palmito-distearin, olco- 
palmito-stearin, etc. 

Allied to the fats are the waxes, which are este^rs of mono- and di-hydric 
alcohols. Thus, cetyl ])almitate or cetin, CjgHji.CO.O.CieHga, derived from 
cetyl alcohol (Cigllgg.OH), is the chief constituent of spermaceti, and myricyl 
})almitate or myricin, OisHgi.CO.O.CgoHgi, from myricyl alcohol (OgoH^aOH), 
is the chief ingredient of beeswax. Sperm and bottlenose oils belong to this 
group, and are therefore known as liquid waxes, since the esters composing 
them are not glycerides, but are derived from moiiohydric alcohols. 

All fatty esters, by hydrolysis, are split up into alcohols and free fatty acids. 
The change can be effected in several ways : by heating with water under 
pressure, by superheated steam, and by heating with sulphuric acid. In the 
case of olein, the com])lete change is represented by the following equation : — 

Cyf5(C,7Hgg.C().())3+3H.On-C3H5(()lI)3+30i7irg3 00.0H. 
olein “f- water = glycerol + oleic acid. 

This change takes jdace in steam cylinders when fatty oils are used 
as lubricants, with the result that the fatty acids set free corrode the metal 
and form metallic soa])S which clioke the steam ])assages. 

By the action of unorganised ferments (enzymes), naturally present in seeds, 
a similar decomposition may be caused. When, however, the decomposition 
is effected by means of an alkali, such as ]>otash or .soda, the alcohol alone is 
.set free, and the fatty acid combines with the alkali or base, forming a soaf ; 
hence this type of action is termed “ saponification.'* Thus, when olein is 
heated witli a solution of potash the following change takes place, in the definite 
pro])ortions .stated : — 

03H5(0i7H33.C().())3-f 3KOfI - (^aH5(OIf)3 + 3C17H33.CO.OK 

olein \ , / potash glycerol \ , /potassium oleate 

884-84 pts. / 1 1 68-44 pts. \ 92-06 pts. / ' \ 961-22 pt.s. 

This reaction enables us to at once distingui.sh between a mineral oil and 
a fatty oil, and to se}>arate the mineral oil from a mixture of the two. For, 
on boiling with potash, tlie hydrocarbons composing the mineral oil undergo 
no change, but the esters com])osing the fatty oil undergo saponification, 
forming soa])s and glycerol, both of which can be wa.shed away by water, 
leaving the mineral oil in the free state. 

In the case of a wax like sperm oil or wool fat a complication arises, since 
the wax alcohols are not soluble in water, and, therefore, contaminate the 
mineral oil. The mixture can, how(*-ver, be analysed by the method described 
on p. 321 . 

Soaps are easily decomposed by mineral acids, and the fatty acids are set 
free. Thus, in the case of potassium oleate and hydrochloric acid : — 

C^Hgg.CO.OK + HCl = KCl +C17H33.CO.OH. 

potassium oleate -j- hydrochloric acid= potassium chloride -f- oleic acid. 

Most fatty acids, when melted, are oily liquids, which float as an insoluble 
oily layer on the surface of water ; but a few, such as the valeric acid of porpoise 
jaw oil, are soluble in water, and evaporate with the steam when the water is 
boiled. The fatty acids obtained by saponifying the natural oils are almo.st 
invariably mixtures, and by examining the mixed fatty acids it is frequently 
possible to determine the nature of the fatty oil from which they have been 
derived. 
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The chief fatty acids which are known to occur in lubricating oils are 
given in Table XLI. 

Table XLI. — Fatty Acids occurbinq in Lubricating Oils. 


Scru'M. 

Name of Acid. 

Formula. 

Occurs chiefly in 


Isovaleric 

C^H^.CO.OH 

Porpoise jaw oil (?). 


Caproic (?) 

C5Hn.CO.OH 

1 



Caprylic 

C7H15.CO.OH 




Capric (?) 

C9H1g.CO.OH 


Coconut oil. 


Laurie 

C11H23.CO.OH 




MjTistic 

C13H27.CO.OH 

J 



Palmitic 

C15H31.co.oH 

Palm oil ; also tallow, 

Stearic 



olive oil, coconut oil. 

C„Hj,„+i.CO.OH ' 

Stearic 

Ci,H36.CO.OH 

ben oil. 

Tallow ; also palm, 




castor, rape, coconut. 




and ben oils. 


Arachidic 

Ci<,H5,.CO.OH 

Arachis oil ; also rape 




and mustard oils. 


Bohcnic 

C31H13.C0.0H 

Ben oil. 


Lignoceric 

C23H47.C0.0H 

Arachis oil ; also rape 




and mustard oils. 

( 

Hypogooic 

C15H29.C0.0H 

Arachis oil. 

Oleic 

Oleic 

Ci,H33.CO.OH 

Olive oil and the animal 

C„Hj„_i.CO.OH \ 



oleins. 

1 

Rapio 

C17H33.C0.0H 

Rape oil. 

1 

Krucic 

C21H41.C0.0H 

Rape and mustard oils. 

Ricinoleio 

Ricinoleic 

Ci7H32(OH).CO.OH 

Castor oil. 

CnHjn-s(OH).CO.OH 

j 

i 




Di-hydroxy- 

Ci7H33(OH)2.CO.OH 

Castor oil. 


stearic 



Linolic 

Linolic 

C17H31.CO.OH 

The drying oils ; also 

C,.Hi,n-5.CO.OH 



olive oil, palm oil. 




and possibly rape oil. 

Linolenio 

Linolenic 

C47H29.CO.OH 

The drying oils; also 

CnH,„_6.CO.OH 



possibly rape oil, 




tallow, lard oil. 


Clupanodonic 

C21H33.CO.OH 

Japanese sardine oil; 




but also whale oil. 




and most other mar- 




ine animal oils^ 


\ The vegetable oils chiefly used for lubrication are rape, olive, and castor. 
Rape and olive oils are employed both alone and mixed with mineral oils. Castor 
oil is used in very large and increasing quantities for the lubrication of aircraft 
engines ; it is also largely used for railway work in India, mixed with heavy 
mineral oil, of which it can take up a certain proportion only, the amount 
1 Tsujimoto, Kdgyd^Kwagahi Ztisahi (Jour, Chem, Ind,, Ja^an), 26 (1923), 1013-1032. 
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varying with the temperature. To produce with castor oil and mineral oil 
a mixture that will not, even at low temperatures, separate on standing, an 
equal volume of tallow oil or lard oil must first be mixed with the castor oil. 
Coconut oil is said to be used in India on light-running machinery, and in 
this country neutral coconut oleine is used for the preparation of mixed spindle 
and loom oils, but the commercial coconut oil seems quite unsuitable for such 
])urpose8, owing to the large amount of free fatty acid which it frequently 
contains (see p. 153). Maize oil (corn oil) has been described as a non-drying 
oil and a good lubricant, but it dries as readily as cottonseed oil.^ Palm oil 
is sometimes used in making the yellow grease employed for the lubrication 
of railway wagon axles. Hazel-nut oil and ben oil are used for the lubrication 
of watches and delicate mechanism. 

The animal fats and oils chiefly employed for lubrication are tallow, tallow 
oil, lard oil, neatsfoot oil, sperm oil, and porpoise jaw oil. Tallow is used 
for grease making, and the three next mentioned oils are chiefly employed for 
mixing with mineral oils. Sperm oil is used, both mixed and unmixed with 
mineral oil, for light machinery and spindles. Porpoise jaw oil is used for the 
lubrication of watches and delicate mechanism, for which a thoroughly non- 
drying and fairly limpid oil is required, 

Rape (Colza) Oil. — Commercial ra}>c or colza oil is obtained from the seeds 
of several cultivated varieties of Brassica Oampestris, Linn., the navew or 
wild turni]), a plant belonging to the natural order Crucifer ce^ cultivated very 
extensively in Europe *, also in India and China. The principal source of 
European rape oil (German, Rapsdl) is rape seed or cole seed, from B, Cam- 
pestris var. Napus. B. Campestris oleifera proper, cultivated in France and 
Belgium under the name “ colza,’’ yields colza oil (German, Kohlsaaldl), and 
B. Campestris var, Rapa {B, Rapa oleifera, Linn.), grown in South Germany, 
yields the oil known as “ rubsen ” (German, Riibdl or Rubsenol), These three 
oils, colza, rape, and rubsen, though botanically quite distinct, are similar in 
their chief physical and chemical characters, and are not distinguished 
commercially, being all sold as rape oil. 

The rape seed which is so largely imported into Europe from India for the 
manufacture of rape oil is the product of chiefly B. Campestris var. Glauca. 
Indian rape seed varies very much in size and a])pearance, according to the 
district in whicih it has been grown, the finest commercial varieties being 
known as yellow Guzerat and yellow Cawnpore, less esteemed kinds as 
Madras, brown Calcutta, brown Cawnpore, Ferozepore, etc. A seed known 
as Jamba rape,^ which is said to yield a good oil, is occasionally exported 
from Kurrachi. Indian rape has some of the characters of mustard (possibly 
owing to the common practice of sowing the seeds together), in consequence 
of which the cake cannot be safely used for feeding cattle.® The resemblance 
between some kinds of Indian rape seed and white mustard seed has led to 
frequent mistakes and even lawsuits. Thus the seed known as “ Guzerat ” 
resembles a mixture of ordinary rape with W’hite mustard. The careful 
examination of Dr. Wittmack, of the Berlin Agricultural Museum, however, 
has shown conclusively that the structural characters of the seeds are those 
of rape and not of white mustard, and there is reason to suppose that the 
white, as well as the dark seeds are all the produce of the same plant.^ 
Watts ® mentions two other varieties of Indian rape, viz. B. Campestris var. 

^ Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind., xviii. (1899), p. 346. 

2 For its characters, see Lewkowitsch, Analysis of Oilfi, sixth edition, 1922, ii. 282. 

® 1894, p. 96. 

* Kew BnUetiUf 1877, p. 34 ; and 1894, p. 96. 

® Diet, of the Economic Products of India, i. 522-528. 
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Dicholoma and B, Campestris var. Tor la ; the oil from the former he terms 
Indian colza, and says it is chiefly used for anointing the body, that from the 
latter is probably mixed with the oil from the var. Glauca. The following 
results may be of interest as showing the characters of Indian rape oil extracted 
from the seed by ether in the laboratory - 

Table XLII. 


Physical and Chemical Characters. 

Yellow 

Guzerat. 

Brown 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Sp. gr. at G0° F., . 

0-9133 

0-9146 

0*9140 

Saponification value, per cent. 

17-50 

17-42 

17-45 

Iodine value, per cent, . 

97-8 

102-7 

99*6 

Oxidation test (see p. 353), . 

1 grm. of the oil did not dry or become 
unduly thickenefl in IG hours at 212** F. 


A more complete investigation of the constants of Indian crude rape oils 
expressed from different varieties of ])ure seeds has been ])ublishcd by Crosslcy 
and Le Siieur.^ See Table XLITI. 


Table XLHl. — I ndian Hapk Oils. Cbossley and Le Sueitr. 


Botanical Name. 

Variety. 

Locality. 

to 

is 

u 

O 

o. 

oc 

Saponification Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Reichert-Meissl 

Value. 

Hehner Value. 

_ 1 

Efflux Time (seconds) 
of 50 c.c. at 70’ F. 
Redw'ood. 

Butyro Refractometer 
Degrees at 40’. 

Optical Activity in 

200 mm. tube. 

Free (Oleic) Acid, %. 

Brassica campestris 

red 

N.W, Provinces 

0-9148 

171-6 

99-20 

0-79 

96-30 

390-6 


- r 

0-73 

Brassica campestris 

glauca 

N.W. Provinces 

0 9142 

171-4 

97 71 

0-67 

96-04 

402-6 

69-2 

-10' 

0-45 

Brassica campestris 

dichutoma 

N W. Piovinces 

0-91.54 

172-2 

104 84 

0*22 

95 67 

371-8 



0 39 

Brassica campestris 


Punjab 

0 916.1 

173-4 

96-26 

0-43 

94-56 

393-2 



0-65 

Brassica campestris 

brown 

Bombay 

0 9171 

172-8 

94-10 

0 00 


464-6 



1-00 

Brassica camtiestris 

yellow 

Bombay 

0 9141 

160 4 

96-66 

000 


413-8 


- 6' 

0-36 

Biussica campestris 

napus 

Bengal 

0-9146 

167-7 

97*70 

0-00 

95-b 

398-0 

58 8 

-15' 

0-95 


Rape seed, from B. Campestris var. Chinensis (Chinese Cabbage), is 
produced extensively in China, and from another variety, R, Campestris 
var. Cernua, in Japan. The oil is exported from both countries to Europe. 
The following results were obtained by examination of Chinese rape seed oil 
before and after refining on a large scale : — 



Crude. 

Refined. 

Sp. gr. at 60° F., ... 

0-9146 

0-9147 

Saponification value, per cent.. 

17-21 

17-19 

Iodine value, .... 

101-1 

101-0 

Maumenc thermal value, °C., 

58-7° 

57-8° 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent., . 

1-65 

1-20 

Free (oleic) acid, per cent., . 

0-4 

1-4 


The oil of the hedge radish or wild radish, Raphanus Raphanistrum, sometimes 
called hedge mustard, is said to be mixed with and even substituted for rape 
oil in Hungary. 

Rajie oil is obtained from the seed either by expression or by extraction 
^ Jour, Soc, Chem, Ind.t xvii, (1898), p. 989. 
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with solvents. Jn eitlier case the seed is first thoroughly crushed in roller 
mills. In the process of expression the crushed seed is first subjected to very 
moderate pressure in the cold, by which a considerable quantity of oil is 
obtained ; the cakes are again passed through the mill, and the meal is then 
heated and damped in a jacketed steam-])an called a kettle,” which process, 
by rendering the remaining oil more fluid, facilitates its expression, and at 
the same time coagulates some of the albuminous matter of the seed and 
prevents it from being expressed with the oil. The heated seed-meal is then 
rapidly moulded into cakes and subjected to hydraulic ])ressure. In the 
])rocess of extraction with a solvent, by which means the larger pro})ortion 
of the rajie oil of (U)mmerce is now obtained, the crushed dry seed is placed 
in the extraction a])])aratus and extracted with ])etroleiim s])irit or carbon 
disulphide, and the oil is obtained by distilling off the solvent. 

(hude rape oil is dark in colour, and contains albuminous and other im- 
purities which cause turbidity and set up fermentation, resulting in the partial 
dccom])osition of the glycerides with liberation of free fatty acids. In order 
to remove these impurities, it is usual to refine the oil by agitating it, whilst 
warm, with a strictly limited proportion (0*5 to J*5 ])er cent.) of sulphuric 
acid (Thenard’s process) sufficient to attack and char the impurities, which 
are more easily acted upon than the glycerides. After thoroughly agitating 
ll;e oil with the acid for about to 1 hour, sometiim^s longer, according to tlie 
quantity and quality of the oil treated, the mixture is allowed to rest, and the 
suspended acid and impurities gradually settle out as a dark-coloured magma 
(“ foots ”), leaving the oil bright and clear. The latter is then drawn off, 
waslu'd by agitation with steam and hot water, again racked off and boiled 
with water a second time, allowed to settle, and baled ” until bright. 

Table XLIV. — Rape Oil jjefore and ai^ter Refining by TnfjNARn’s Method. 


Physical ami Chemical (Jh.u actors. 

I’.rowu R.ip*» 

Oil from froblily 
ciushcd seed. 

Broun R.ipe 

Oil cl.u Hied 
hy settling. 

Rolinei) K.i])o 
Oil. 

Free (oleic) acid, jier cent., 

1-58 

0-98 

2-26 

Specific gravity at 60® F., 

0 9146 

0-9147 


Relative elflux time at GO® F., 

104 

101 

loo 

Saponification value, per cent., 

17-42 

17-36 

17 30 

Iodine value, per cent,, . 

101-8 

100*9 

102-3 

Mauinene thermal value, ® C., 

57-0 

50-25 

r)(>-75 

Unsay )oni liable matter, per 
cent., 

0-98 

0-95 

0-75 


The results contained in Table XLT V. are of interest as showing the effect of 
the acid refining ])rocess upon the acidity and some other analytical characters 
of rape oil. For the samples the authors were indebted some years ago to 
Mr. John F. Hutcheson of Glasgow, who kindly obtained them specially from 
Stettin. 

Rape oil refined by Thenard’s process is apt to contain traces of free 
sulphuric acid (see p. 389). The best method of refining rape oil for lubricating 
is by means of fuller’s earth, after a preliminary treatment by Thenard’s 
process, in which much less sulphuric acid is used than that mentioned above, 
and the excess is neutralised by adding lime as soon as the acid has caused 
the impurities to coagulate. 

Rape oil has been found -to contain esters (glycerides) of unsaturated fatty 
acids (rapic and erucic). Rapic acid, Cj7H33.CO.OH, is isomeric with oleic acid, 

10 
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and absorbs two atoms of iodine (90-07 per cent.). Erucic acid, CgjH41.CO.OH, 
also absorbs two atoms of iodine (75*15 per cent.). As rape oil absorbs about 
100 per cent, of iodine it must contain acids of the linolic; or linolenic series, 
and this is confirmed by the tendency of this oil to oxidise more readily than 
olive oil. Ether-insoluble bromides (2*4“3*6 per cent.) have been obtained by 
several chemists from the fatty acids of rape oil. Esters of saturated acids 
occur in rape oil in small proportion (1-1 1 per cent.) and include arachidic 
and lignoceric acids. 

Ponzio^ found 0*4 per cent, of arachidic acid in one sample. Alen^ found 
arachidic acid in the oil from Guzerat seed, biit not in that from the European 
varieties. Archbutt® found 1*43 per cent, of arachidic (and lignoceric) acids 
in rape oil extracted by means of ether from Guzerat seed, and 1*14 per cent, 
in commercial (Stettin) rape oil expressed from rape and rubsen seed. Of 51 
samples of commercial rape oil which were specially examined by Renard’s 
process, about two-thirds were found to contain arachidic acid. Indian rape 
oil from B. glaiwa seems to contain more of this acid than the European oil, 
and the extracted oil more than the expressed oil ; of the latter, the cold- 
pressed oil probably contains less than the hot-pressed. Arachidic and lignoceric 
acids are also contained in mustard oil. 

Rape oil is by no means a non-drying oil ; and as different samples vary 
considerably in oxidising property, it is necessary to make a careful selection 
of the oil intended for lubricating. Rape oil is not suitable for delicate 
machinery. 

According to Schaedler, rape oil solidifies at — 2° to — 10° C. ; but Ilolde 
states that all rape oils sooner or later solidify at 0° C. (32° F.). The following 
experiment was made by one of the authors. Some genuine refined rape oil 
was placed in a glass tube, immersed in melting ice for three hours without 
stirring, and then for throe hours longer, stirring at intervals. It remained 
clear and fluid. Some of the same oil, previously frozen, having been added, 
the oil was kept in ice for three hours longer, with occasional stirring, but the 
frozen oil slowly melted. The temperature was then gradually reduced to 
14° to 16° F. (—10° to —9° C.), and the oil became very turbid, but after 
remaining for two hours at this temperature, with stirring, it did not lose its 
fluidity. After still further reducing the temperature to 11° F. (— -11*6° C.), 
and stirring, the oil solidified in about half an hour. 

For the constants of genuine rape oil, and the detection of adulteration, 
see p. 388. 

Black Sea Rape Oil. Ravison Oil. — Oil expressed from the wild rape seed 
of the Black Sea district, known as ravison oil, is inferior in quality to genuine 
rape oil from cultivated seed ; it has a higher sp. gr., higher saponification 
and iodine values, lower viscovsity, and more strongly marked drying properties 
than ordinary rape oil, and is usually of inferior quality for lubricating. The 
unacknowledged admixture of this oil with rape oil must therefore be regarded 
as adulteration. To prevent dispute, ravison oil should be definitely excluded 
in contracts for rape oil. The chief properties of the oil are shown by the 
results in Table XLV. (p. 147). The samples of Black Sea oil and seed were 
kindly supplied by Messrs. Seaton & Co., of Hull. 

Olive Oil. — Olive oil is obtained from the fruit of the cultivated olive tree, 
Olea EuTopcBa Sativa, the numerous varieties of which are grown chiefly 
in the countries bordering the Mediterranean, also in California and other 
countries where the climate is suitable. The fruit is very rich in oil, which 

1 J, fur. pr. Chem.y xlviii. (1893), p. 487. 

2 JSvenek. Kemisk Tidskrift, 1893, p. 179, 

* Jour. 8oc. Chem. Ivd., xvii. (1898), p. 1009. 
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is contained chiefly in the fleshy mesocarp, but also in the kernel and shell 
(endocarp). 

The finest olive oil is obtained by hand picking the olives before they become 
too ripe, gently pressing them by hand in cloths, and collecting the oil which 
exudes. The limited quantity of “ virgin oil ” thus obtained appears to bo 
used as salad oil, and some of it as a lubricant by watchmakers ; it is purified 
by agitation with water, allowing the mucilaginous matter to subside, and 
skimming ofl the clear oil from the surface. Oil nearly as fine is obtained 
on the large scale by crushing the ripe olives under millstones or between iron 
rolls, usually, though not always, without breaking up the kernels, and pressing 


Table XLV.- — Pkoperttes of Black Sea Rape Oil. 
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Saiioiiification value, % 

17-79 

17 93 

17-89 

17 93 

17 81 

17-81 
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110-2 

110-7 

121 7 
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108-9 

109-3 

Maumcin^ thermal valui*, 
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} C5-8 

76 

.. 
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1-45 

1-66 
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Properties of Mixed 
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• • 
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Iodine value, . 
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the i)ul2), without lieating it, in bags or mats of esparto grass under very 
moderate j^ressure. After 2 )urifying by agitation with water and settling, 
this cold-pressed oil is called “ superfine oil,'' or frequently virgm oil," and 
is used chiefly as a salad oil. The once-pressed marc is broken up by bending 
the mats back and forth by hand, moistened with hot water, and again pressed, 
more strongly than before, yielding “ ordinary oil," or oil of the second 
pressing,’' which is said to be but slightly inferior to the virgin oil. The twice- 
j)resscd marc, after being stored for a time and allowed to ferment (which 
facilitates the extraction of the oil), is reground so as to crush the olive stones, 
and after being stirred up with boiling water, is subjected to the heaviest 
pressure obtainable with the appliances used ; oil of inferior quality, called 
“ pyrene oil " or “ bagasses oil," is thus obtained. The residual marc still 
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contains some oil, wliicli is extracted by means of carbon disul})liidc or ])etroleum 
spirit, and is known as ‘‘ sulpliocarhon oil” The last two kinds of oil are dark 
green or brown in colour (due to the presence of (*lilorophyll), consist largely 
of decomposition products, are very acid, and are fit only for soapmaking 
or dyeing. Some of the dark-coloured oils, even when nearly neutral, are 
of inferior quality for lubricating, owing to their tendency to thicken and 

gum ” on the bearings. Oils known as Jnnle toarnarite ” and haile 
d'enfer " ^ are much decomposed and highly acid olive oils recovered from the 
watery residues of the oil pressings and though in demand for dyeing Turkey 
red, are quite unfit for lubricating. 

In the refining of the crude olive oil, it is sometimes allowed merely to rest 
in larg(i tanks until the “ mucilage has deposited, undergoing during the 
time more or less decomposition, and often becoming spoiled for lubric ating. 
vSometimes the oil is refined by washing with water alone, and sometimes it is 
washed with caustic soda. In France it is usual to filter th(‘ oil through cotton 
or paper.^ 

Olive-hcrnel oil was formerly believed to be quite diAcrent in properties 
from ordinary olive oil (the oil of the mesocarp), having a sharp and bitter 
taste, a dark green or brown colour, and being readily soluble in alc ohol, owing 
to the presenc'.e of mucii free fatty acid ; but it has been shown by Klein ^ 
that the characteristics formerly assigned to olive-kernel oil are really those of 
pyrene oil or hayanaes oil, the dark-coloured and more or less decomposed oil 
expressed from the stones and refuse of the first and second ^n’ossing of the 
olives. Pure olive-kernel oil, prepared both by cold and by warm exj)ression 
from the kernels alone, without any admixture of the i)ulp, was found to have 
the following characters, as (‘ompared with a sam])le of ‘‘ bagasses ’’ oil : — 

Olive -kernel Oil. “ Bagasses ” Oil, 

Sp. gr. at 60” F., . . . 0-9186 to 0*9191 0*928 

Saponification value, per cent., . 18*23 „ 18*38 19*06 

Iodine value, .... 87*0 „ 87*8 71*6 

IVee fatty acids, per cent., . . 1*00 „ 1*78 71*12 

From these results it appears that pure olive-kernel oil is somewhat higher 
in specific gravity and iodine value, and lower in saponificiation value, than 
ordinary olive oil,^ but it does not naturally contain an excess of free fatty acids. 
The characters of commercial olive oil must evidently depend to some extent 
upon whether the process of extraction has or has not been such as to include 
the kernel oil. 

The scarcity of olive oil resulting from bad seasons has led, during recent 
years, to the working up for the lubricating-oil market of the above-mentioned 
residuum oils containing the kernel oil, by washing them with alkali and then 
with water to remove the greater i)art of the free acid. These washed oils 
arc put upon the market under the name of neutral ” or “ saponified ” oils, 
and arc sold under a guarantee of maximum acidity — 1 per cent, to 4 ])er cent, 
as the case may be. They are usually characterised by turbidity, and are 
sometimes dark in colour. They generally contain traces of moisture, up to 
3 per cent, or more of wax-like unsaponifiable matter said to be derived from 

1 “ Enfer ” is the name given to the stone or tile cistern in which the water is left for the 
oil to rise. 

2 Lewkowitsch, Oils, Fats, and Waxes, ii. (1922), pp. 346-361, gives a very complete 
sketch of the sources of olive oil and the processes employed for its production, with references 
to the literature. 

^ Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind., xvii. (1898), p. 1066 ; Analyst, xxiii. (1898), p. 284. 

♦ 8ee Table CXXXIV. on p. 388. 
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the woody shell of the olive kernels, have a low saponification value, and give 
an immediate brown or greenish-brown emulsion when shaken with nitric 
acid of 1*375 sp. gr., which is quite different from the brown colour given by 
cotton seed oil. The residuum oils used in the manufacture of these neutral 
oils may be obtained from various sources, and from some kinds, especially those 
from some parts of Tunis, a solid fat separates at ordinary temperatures, to 
which the turbidity is ])artly duc.^ These oils have an abnormally high vis- 
cosity, and by warming them until the, turbidity has disaj^peared, and cooling 
again, the viscosity will be found to have greatly increased, so that it is difficult 
to obtain consistent results in the viscometer. The above-mentioned peculiari- 
ties ne(‘d not prevent the best of these neutralised oils being used lor blending 
with mineral oils for the lubrication of axles and heavy machinery — they 
sometimes have the advantage of very low acidity -but the refiners should see 
that the last traces of moisture are removed, as free fatty acid is more likely 
to corrode bearings in presence of moisture than if the oil is perfectly dry. 
The characteristics of a few commercial samples of mnitralised olive-residuum 
oils are given in Table XLVl. 


Table XLVI. — Cuabactebisttc.s op Commercial Neutralised 
Olive-residuum Oils. 


Specific gravity nt 60“ F , . 
^EfHuxtiine of 50 0 c. fnmi Redwood's 

0*91(.7 

0 0105 

0 0175 

0-9186 

0 9169 

0-9175 

0 9109 

0 9161 

0-9179 

510 

450 

437 

478 

480 

561 

5-24 

428 

405 

vit>(’ometer at 60“ F (sectouls), 
Sapoiiifliation value, per cent , 

18-61 

18 69 

18-93 

18 09 

18 60 

18-55 

18 59 

IS 54 

18.58 

Iodine value, per cent.. 

Free (oleic) and, per cent , 

86-4 

8'> 1 

85 8 

84 4 

85 f) 

85 6 

8.5 0 

86-5 

86 2 

2 9 

.3 3 

1-0 

1-1 

0 9 

2 3 

1 8 

0-4 

1-0 

UnsidionillHlile matter, pei cent , 

2 49 

2 34 

2 08 

2 70 

3 30 

3 32 

3 23 

2 98 

2-67 

Aiaehidic acid, by Reuard's process, 
Ash, 

nil 

... 


••• 

••• 


ml 

•• 

1 


Normal ohve oil, 430-'44() sec'cmds. 


Olive oil is chiefly composed of the glyceryl esters of oleic and palmitic acids, 
with some linolic acid. The proportion of esters of solid fatty acids is very vari- 
able in the oils from different sources and exceptionally large in the Tunisian 
oils from 8fax and Sousse, which are '' demargarinated ” to free them from the 
excess of “ stearine.” Solid acids in eighteen samples of Italian oils ranged 
from 5 per cent, to nearly 1 8 per cent., and in thirty-eight samples of Californian 
oils from 2 to 13 per cent. Tunisian oils may contain up to 25 per cent. The 
proportion of linolic acid must also vary considerably. Judging by the iodine 
values of the liquid fatty acids, the ratio of linolic to oleic acid may range from 
a very low figure to as much a& 30 per cent, of the mixed acids. It is highest 
in the oils from Tunis and lowest in those from Italy and California. Olive 
oil contains no stearic acid and only a very minute amount of arachidic acid. 
Klein states that in olive-kernel oil he could find none. Tunisian and Algerian 
olive oils, if genuine, contain no arachidic acid detectable by Renard’s process.'*^ 

For the characteristics of genuine olive oil and the detection of adulteration, 
see p. 391. 

Tea-Seed Oil,® a non-drying oil closely resembling olive oil, obtained from 
the seeds of the tea plant, Camellia theifera, has long been used in China as 
an edible oil, for burning in lamps and for soapmaking. A plant, Camellia 
theifera^ allied to the tea plant, is also cultivated in China for the sake of the 
oil obtained from its seeds, which is said to be a good lubricant for delicate 

^ It may also be due to mucilage and soap not completely removed by settling or filtration. 

2 Arch butt, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., xxvi. (1907), pp. 453, 1185. 

^ Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis^ ii. (1924,) p. 159. 
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machinery. Other allied oils are obtained from varieties of the tea plant 
cultivated in Japan and Assam. Carefully refined tea-seed oil very nearly 
resembles olive oil in chemical and physical characters, and, during the War, 
when olive oil became very scarce and very high in price, it was said to be 
largely adulterated with tea- seed oil. Such an admixture would be very 
difficult to detect. 

Arachis Oil, Earth-Nut Oil, Ground-Nut Oil. — This non-drying oil can be 

used as a lubricant and is sometimes offered as a substitute for olive oil. It is 
obtained from the seeds or nuts, known as earthnuts or “ monkey nuts,’’ of 
Arachis hypogwa, a leguminous creeping plant cultivated in many warm 
countries, the oil being largely expressed in Europe, at Marseilles. 

Arachis oil is usually j)ale greenish- yellow in colour and of a ijeculiar nutty 
flavour and odour, but can be prepared nearly colourless and tasteless. It 
solidifies at about 27^-37° F. The sp. gr. at C0° F. usually ranges from 0-916 
to 0-919, though a much wider range of values has been observed. Other 
values arc given in the tables in Chapters Vll. and Vlll. This oil is readily 
distinguished from all other fatty oils by the fact that it contains from 4-3 
to 5-4 per cent, of arachidic and lignoceric acids. whicJi can be separated 
and estimated by the process described in detail on i)p. 339 to 345. 

As a non-drying oil, arachis oil of the best quality is inferior to olive oil ; 
it is, liowcver, in this respect much superior to rape oil. 

Castor Oil.-— Castor oil is obtained, both by expression and extraction, from 
the seeds of tlie castor oil plant, Ricimis comamnis, Linn., of which tlu're arc 
numerous varieties. The plant is most extensively cultivated in India, but 
also in Java,^ the United States, France, Italy, Algeria, etc. It grows wild 
in Formosa ^ and South America.^ 

The crude oil is refined by boiling with water or steaming to dissolve soluble 
matters and coagulate-albumen, and is then clarified by settling or by filtering 
through fuller’s earth. 

Castor oil consists in the main of the glyceride of ricinolcic acid (including 
its isomers) ('i 7 H 32 (OH).CO.OH. According to Lewkowitsch (vol. ii., 6th ed., 
p. 408), less saturated fatty acids must also be present, otherwise the iodine 
value (81-4 to 90-6 per cent.) would not exceed about 76. vSrnall quantities of 
tristearin and of the glyceride of dihydroxystearic acid, C„H33{On),.CO.OH, 
are also present, but palmitin and olein are absent. 

Castor oil, in very cold weather, is liable to deposit a solid fat, but it con- 
geals only at very low temperatures. It does not readily dry on exposure 
to the air, nor does it easily turn rancid if properly refined and filtered so that 
the fat-hydrolysing enzyme contained in the seed is removed and the oil 
thoroughly dried (Lewkowitsch). 

Owing to its peculiar composition, castor oil differs remarkably in solubility 
from most fatty oils. Thus, it is easily soluble in alcohol (other oils being but 
sparingly soluble), and it is almost insoluble in petroleum spirit and in mineral 
burning and lubricating oils (in which other fatty oils are easily soluble). The 
ready solubility of castor oil in alcohol has been made the basis of a valuable 
test for the presence of adulterants in this oil (see p. 395). 

The limited extent to which castor oil and mineral oils are mutually soluble 
is of importance in the preparation of mixed lubricants containing the former. 
At 59° F. (15° C.) castor oil is practically insoluble in petroleum sj)irit and in 
burning oil. In “ 865 ” Scotch shale oil, at the same temperature, it dissolves 
to the extent of about 1~1J per cent. ; “ 890 ” shale oil dissolves about 2-2J 

* Jour, 8oc, Chem, Ind,^ xiv. (1895), p. 321. 

2 Ibid., xii. (1893), p. 769. 

* Lewkowitsch, OiU, Fats, and Waxes, ii. (1922), p. 399. 
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per cent, of it; and “ 907/12 ” American mineral oil dissolves rather more. 
Therefore, at the ordinary temperature, castor oil is very s})aringly soluble 
in mineral oils ; the solubility is greater the more dense and viscous tlie mineral 
oil ; it increases with rise of temperature and diminishes as the temperature 
falls. 

On the other hand, castor oil is able to dissolve mineral spirit and mineral 
oils in proportions which decrease as the sp. gr. of the mineral oil increases. 
The following table shows the maximum volumes which were found to give 
a clear solution at 59"" F. (15° 0.) with 10 c.c. of pure castor oil. 


Table XLVIT. 


Mineral Oil Employed. 

Sp. Or. 
at 60* F. 

Msuinmni Volume 
miscible with 10 c c 
of pure Castor Oil 
at 59* K. 

Mineral (petroleum) spirit, . 

0-692 

9 2 c c. 

‘ White Rose ^ petroleum. 

0*788 

6-5 c.c. 

Scotch shale oil, 

0*865 

3*7 c.c. 

») .... 

American pale mineral oil, . 

0-890 

2*46 C.C. 

0-907-0*912 

1*7 C.C. 


Although pure castor oil almost refuses to mix with mineral lubricating 
oil, the difiiculty entirely disappears if a third oil, siudi as rape, tallow, or lard 
oil, is present, a clear mixture of the three being readily obtained. Pure castor 
oil mixes with refilled rosin oil in all proportions. 

By heating castor oil in an autoclave to 26U°-300° C. under a pressure of 
four to six atmospheres for about ten hours, it is changed into a product which 
is said to be miscible with mineral oil in any proportion.^ Other processes 
for preparing mineral oil -soluble products from castor oil by the action 
of heat, treatment with formaldehyde, etc., are to be found in the patent 
literature.^ 

Palm Oil. — Palm oil or fat, which is used to a limited extent for making 
railway wagon grease, is obtained from the fleshy covering (mesocarp) of the 
fruit of the oil-palm, Elwis guineensiSy which flourishes in West Africa. Another 
species of palm tree, Elms melanocca, is cultivated in South America, the 
W. Indies. Java, and N. Burma, but, according to Lewkowitsch,® only small 
quantities are obtained from this tree, and they do not reach the Euro])ean 
market. In Africa, the fruit is gathered by the natives and stored in holes in 
the ground until the pulp has become softened by decomposition ; it is then 
pounded, and after the kernels have been separated the pulp is heated with 
water until the oil begins to exude ; it is then squeezed in rough nets, and the 
oil which runs out, mixed with more or less fibre, dirt, and water, is collected, and 
forms the palm oil of commerce. It is not surprising that the fat prepared 
in this crude fashion is much decomposed, and consists always largely, often 
chiefly, of free fatty acid. It is on that account a most unsuitable material for 
making lubricating grease. According to de Behepper and Geitel,^ the most 
neutrkl brands are the following : Lagos, Loando, Old Calabar, Gold Coast, 
Sherboro, and Gaboon. The percentage of neutral fat ranges from 58-68 per 
cent, in the first-named to 79-93 per cent, in the last-named brand. Analyses 
of sixteen samples of commercial palm oil made by F. C. Tipler, formerly chemist 

1 Eng, Pats,, 24935 and 24936, 1905. 

a See e,g„ Eng, Patents, 15466, 1908 ; 15497 and 15748, 1909 ; 128007, 1918. 

a Oils, Fats, and Waxes, ii, (1922), p. 544. * Dingl, Polyt, Jour,, 245, 295. . 
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58- 3 
44-0° 

Description. 

Colour . . . / 

1 

Odour, ... 1 

Water (loss at 105°-1 10° C. ),% 
Matter insoluble in ether, % 

Containing ash, . . % 

Specific gravity at 100 °/ 100 °C., 
M.p., °C. /Incipient 

(Bensemann’s 1 fusion, 
method), | Complete 

1 fusion. 

Free (palmitic) acid, . 
Saponification value, . % 

Iodine value (Wijs) 

Mixed Fatty Acids, 
Iodine value, 

Titertest, °C., . 
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of the London and North-Western Railway Co., and kindly communicated by 
him, arc given in Table XLVllI. (p. 152). According to Fryer and Weston, 
more modern methods are now being developed for the production of palm 
oil in W. Afric.a.^ 

Palm oil is, at ordinary temperatures, a soft fat melting at 80°~97° F., 
when fairly rich in neutral fat ; the 2 >resence of much free fatty acid may, 
however, raise the melting-point to 108^-109° F. The chief constituents are 
free palmitic acid, palmitin and olein, with small quantities of linolein, stearin, 
and another fat. The colour varies from yellow to deep red. The odour of 
the fresh fat is pleasant and quite characteristic. 

Palm-Kernel Oil.-- -Palm -kernels contain an oil or soft fat which is quite 
dilTerent from ])alm oil. In chemical com]>osition and characters it (dosely 
resembles coc.onut oil, having an exceptionally high saponification value 
(24-8-2r)-0 ])er cent.) and a very low iodine value (10-17-5 2 )er cent.). The 
commercial oil contains free fatty acid, sometimes in very large 2 iro 2 )ortion. 
It does not a])pear to be used as a lubri(*.ant. 

Coconut Oil. — Coconut oil is obtained from the white pulp of the common 
coconut, the seed of the coconut 2 )alm, Cocos nucifera, which flourishes abund- 
antly in the tropjcal Pacific islands, the West Indies, trojnc-al America, etc. 
The oil is obtained either by expre.ssion from the more or less decomiiosed 
j)ul 2 i (native method) or by expression and extraction with a solvent from tlie 
dried pul]) ('‘ co 2 )ra ”) which is imported into Europe for the puiqiose. The 
cliief use of the oil is for the iireparation of edible fats and for candle- and soap- 
making, but, according to Hurst, it is used as a lubricant for light-running 
macliinery in India, and in this country coconut oleine is employed in admixture 
witli mineral oil as a lubricant for s^niitlles, looms, and other machinery. A 
brief des(*ri])lion of the oil is therefore necessary. 

Commercial Coconut Oleine ’’ is a fluid oil at 20“ C., obtained by hydraulic 
pressure from coconut oil. 8am])les examined res 2 >e(‘tively by Allen and 
Archbutt gave the following results : — 



Allen. 

Archhatt. 

8 p. gr. at 15*5° C., . 

0-9262 

0-9290 

98-5° 



„ „ 15 . 50 1 .... 1 

0-8710 


100 ° ^ 1 



” ” io(P^ 


0-8958 

Solidifying-poiiit (titer tost), ° C., . 

4°, rising to 8 °, 

11°, rising to 13° 

Melting-point, ° C., . 


18° 

Viscosity (]K)ises) at 15-5® C. (60° F.), . 


0*68 (rape oil, 1-15) 

„ „ 100° C. (212° F.), 


0-052 (rape oil, 0-086) 

Saponification value, per cent., 

26-1 

25-77 

Iodine value, ..... 


13-4 

Reichert value, .... 

5-6 

. , 

Free (Oleic) acid, per cent., . 


0-2 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent., . 


2-56 


Commercial coconut oil is at ordinary temperatures in this country a soft 
white fat, melting to a limpid oil at 68“-82“ F. It easily turns rancid, and 
usually contains a more or less considerable quantity of free fatty acids, 
ranging from 5 per cent, to as much as 25 per cent., according to Lewkowitsch. 
When carefully prepared, however, from fresh copra, it is as neutral and keeps 
as well as other oils and fats, and if stored in full vessels protected from light 
and air, it does not become rancid sooner than other fats stored under similar 

^ Tech,. Handbook of Oils, Fats, and Waxes, i. (1918), p. 155. 
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conditions.^ Coconut oil lias a complex and unusual composition, consisting 
mainly of tlic glycerides of lauric and myristic acids, with some palmitic, stearic, 
and oleic, and a notable proportion of volatile acids, caproic, caprylic, and 
ca2)rie ; consequently, it differs remarkably from all oils and fats except palm- 
nut oil, which it very closely resembles. Elsdon ^ found the composition of the 
mixed fatty acids to be ca^iroic 2 per cent., caprylic 9 per cent., capric 10 per 
cent., lauric 45 per cent., myristic 20 per cent., palmitic 7 per cent., stearic 
5 per cent., oleic 2 per cent. On the other hand, Bomer and Baumann ® 
failed to find either capric or caproic acids, but they confirm Elsdon’s analysis 
in other respects. 

Ben Oil. — Ben or behen oil is expressed from the seeds or nuts of Morlnga 
pterygofiperma and M. aplcra, trees which are natives of Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
and the East Indies, and which have been cultivated for many years in tropical 
America. The first-pressed oil is white or pale yellow in colour, odourless, 
and has a sweetish flavour. By stronger pressing, a darker coloured oil is 
olitained, having a bitter and somewhat sharp taste. Ben oil has been said 
not to become rancid by long exposure to the air, but Lewkowitsch finds this 
statement to be erroneous, and says that ben oil becomes rancud like other 
similar oils unless preserved under proper conditions. It is fluid at 20*^ U., 
somewhat viscid at 15® C., begins to deposit a solid fat at 7® C., and solidifies at 
0® C. It contains the glycerides of stearic, palmitic, behenic, and oleic acids. 
That portion of the oil which remains fluid at 7® C. is used for the lubrication 
of deli{*.ate mechanism, including watches. 

Hazel-Nut Oil.^ — This oil is obtained from the seeds or nuts of Corylus ' 
Avdlana, the common hazel. The nuts are known as filberts, cobs, Barcelona 
nuts, etc. They contain 50 to 60 per cent, of a golden-yellow coloured oil, 
which is used to some extent as a lubricant for delicate mechanism. The oil 
has a characteristic odour, and, according to II anus, ^ it is comjiosed of the 
glycerides of mainly oleic acid, with some palmitic and a very little stearic 
acid. According to Lewkowitsch some linolic acid is probably also present. 

Tallow. — Tallow is the fat of certain ruminant animals, separated from the 
enveloj)ing membrane of the tissue by the process of melting or “ rendering.^’ 
Beef tallow is obtained from oxen, mutton tallow from rams, ewes, bucks, and 
she-goats. 

The rendering of the fat on a small scale is effected by heating the tissue, 
either alone or with the addition of water, in an open ])an over a fire, continually 
stirring to prevent burning, until the membrane has shrunk together and can 
be strained off ; preferably, the pan is heated by means of a steam-jacket, which 
admits of more perfect control of the temj>erature. On a larger scale, a more 
complete separation of the fat from the tissue is effected by heating the latter 
in strong, closed digesters, into which live steam under a pressure of 50-70 lbs. 
per square inch is admitted, and the liberated oil which rises to the surface 
of the condensed water is drawn off through a cock. Another method consists 
in boiling the fatty tissue in open vessels with water containing sulphuric acid 
or caustic soda, by either of which the nitrogenous membrane of the cell walls 
is chemically broken down and the fat liberated. The use of sulphuric acid 
would be objectionable in rendering tallow intended for lubricating, because it 
causes partial hydrolysis of the glycerides and increases the proportion of 
free fatty acids ; but the employment of caustic soda, which neutralises and 

^ Walker, Philippine Jour, of Science^ 1906, i. p. 117. 

* Analyst, xxxviii. (1912), p. 8. 

® Zeits. Ndhr, Qenussm., xl. pp. 97-161. 

* See Sohaedler, Technohgie der Fette und Oele (1892), p. 620. 

® Zeits, f, Untersuch, Nahr, n, Genussmitiel, 1899, ii. (8), p. 617. 
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dissolves the fatty acids, would be advantageous. In rendering tallow for 
lubrication, the main points to be attended to are to use only fresh fat, whicb 
has not had time to undergo decomposition, and to remove, by settling and 
straining, all water and fragments of membrane which, by subsequent decom- 
])osition, might cause the resulting tallow to develop acidity. 

Neutral tallow was, until recently, believed to consist almost exclusively 
of the sim})le glycerides stearin, palmitin, and olein, and to be softer in pro- 
portion to the amount of olein contained in it. 'Jdie presence of several mixed 
glycerides has, however, now been proved, and traces of linolic and linolenic 
acids are said to have been detected. The relative proportions of stearin, pal- 
miiin, and olein in tallow vary according to the nature of the animal, its sex, 
breed, age, food, and the part of the body from which the fat is taken. The fat 
from the male is usually harder than that from the female, and jiiuttoii tallow 
is, as a rule, harder than beef tallow; but, taking the average, the proportion 
of olein in tallow is about 47 i)er cent., and the remainder consists chietly of 
stearin and palmitin. 

Of the various descriptions of tallow (Russian, North American beef, South 
American beef, Australian beef, Australian mutton, home refined, etc.), South 
American beef is usually the least acid (see ]). 286), and, therefore, the best 
adapt(‘d for lubrication and for general application to metal ; but there is no 
reason why preference should be given to any particular brand, if the results of 
chemical and ])hysical tests prove the tallow to be genuine and of good quality. 

Tallow Oil. -Tallow at the ordinary temperature of, say, 60 ""-80° F. is a 
im'chanical mixture of solid and fluid fats, in which the former ])redc)minatc 
to a sudicient extent to give the appearance of solidity to the whole. If sub- 
jected to pressure, the fluid j^ortion can be squeezed out, and is known as 
“ tallow or talloiv oleine ” ; the solid press-cake forms ta^lo^o stearincy'* 
and is used in candle manufacture. The separation is facilitated by allow- 
ing the melted tallow to cool very slowly, without disturbance, in large tubs 
at a temperature of 70^-80° F. ; the crystallisation of the solid portion 
then takes place in small granular particles resembling seeds, whence the pro- 
cess is known technically as “ seeding.” Borne of the fluid portion drains 
through coarse flannel cloth placed upon perforated diaphragms near the 
bottoms of the tubs, the remainder is obtained by subjecting the semi-solid 
residue to pressure in canvas bags, as in the manufacture of lard oil (q.v.). 

Tallow oil differs, therefore, from tallow chiefly in the proportion of olein 
whi(‘h it contains, and this proportion, and therefore the setting-point and 
some other characters, such as the iodine value, must vary according to the 
temperature at which the oil has been expressed. 

Tallow oil, as a lubricant, is used chiefly for mixing 'with mineral oils. 

Lard Oil. — Lard oil, expressed from rendered pig's fat or lard, is prepared 
in a similar manner to tallow oil. The more or less chilled lard is placed in 
close-textured woollen bags between wickerwork, and is subjected to moderate 
but long-continued hydraulic pressure (about 10 cwts. per square inch for 
eighteen hours). As in the case of tallow oil, the solidifying point and other 
characters of the oil depend upon the temperature at which it has been ex- 
pressed, winter-pressed lard oil containing less of the solid constituents of the 
lard than that expressed in warmer weather. Lard is composed of the gly- 
cerides of lauric acid (CnHgs.CO.OH), myristic acid (Cj 3 H 27 .CO.OH), palmitic 
acid (C15H31.CO.OH), stearic acid (C17H35.CO.OH), and oleic acid, with small 
quantities of linolic and possibly linolenic acid, and lard oil contains the same 
constituents in different proportions. 

Prime lard oil is a nearly colourless, pale yellow or greenish-coloured oil, 
highly esteemed as a lubricant. The average viscosity is about the same 
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as that of olive oil (see p. 400). Lard oil may begin to deposit stearine at 
58'^-G0“ F. and become semi-soJid at 40^-42^ F., or it may remain clear and 
fluid when chilled below 32" F. ; it all depends upon the temperature at wliich 
the lard has been pressed. Winter lard oil ” has a lower freezing-point than 
summer lard oil.” 

Neatsfoot Oil. — Neatsfoot oil is obtained by boiling the feet and hocks of 
oxen in water and skimming off the oil which rises to the surface. The com- 
mercial oil often includes that from the feet of sheej) and horses. Ten neats’ 
feet yield from 2 to 2i pints of a pale yellow, nearly odourless oil, which, on 
standing in a cold place, deposits a solid fat. The portion which remains fluid 
at a low tem])eraturc is used as a lubricant for clocks and otlier delicate 
macdiinery. Neatsfoot oil w’as formerly much esteemed and largely emjfloyed 
as a lubricant for engines and heavy machinery ; it is now used, like lard and 
tallow oils, chiefly for mixing with mineral lubricating oils. The extensive 
demand for neatsfoot oil in the l(*ather trade has probably diminished its 
emjiloyment as a lubricant. Neatsfoot oil is (‘omjiosed of chiefly olein, with 
some palmitin and stearin. Linolin ajipears to be absent. 

Whale Oil. — Whale oil proper is obtained from the blubber of the (Greenland 
or Arctic ” right ” whale, Balwna mysticetus ; but commercial whale oil 
includes the oil from the Southern right whale, Bal(rt}a Aastrahs, and various 
other species of Balwna and BalcBnoptc/ra (fin- backed whales) belonging to 
the tribe of Baloinoidea or whalebone-yielding whales. 

The oil, which naturally exudes from the blubber of these animals, and 
which is also obtained by heating it with water, is mainly glyceridi(* in character, 
and may be distinguished at once from the s])erm oils by its liigher specific 
gravity (above 0*917 at 60" F.), and by yielding less than 4 per cent, of 
unsaponifiable matter. The glycerides present include esters of palmitic acid 
and of the highly unsaturated clupanodonic acid (dgiifaa.OO.OH),^ but further 
researc'h is necessary. Whale oil even of the best quality has marked drying 
properties, and is not fit for use as a lubricant; it is said to be used to some 
extent for mixing with mineral lubricating oil. 

Sperm Oil. Arctic Sperm (Bottlenose) Oil. — These oils, obtained from 
two different kinds (genera) of whale belonging to the family PJnjsctcridce 
(toothed whales possessing no functional teeth in the upper jaw) arc so 
similar in composition and general characters that they may conveniently be 
described together. True sperm or “ Southern sperm ” oil is obtained from 
the head-cavities and blubber of the Cachelot or great Sperm whale, Physetcr 
nmcrocephalus (sub-family, Physeierince), formerly found in all seas up 
to 70° northern and southern latitudes, but now more scarce, and confined 
chiefly to the Pacific and Indian Oceans. Arctic sperm or bottlenose oil is 
obtained from the much smaller Bottlenose whale, Hyperbodon rostratus 
(sub-family, Rhynchoceti), which is caught jirincipally in the Arctic seas 
between Iceland and Spitzbergen. Both crude oils contain spermaceti — 
sperm oil much more than bottlenose — which crystallises out on cooling ; 
it is separated by straining the oil through bags, and is used for the manufacture 
of sperm candles. Sperm oil is, therefore, liable to deposit spermaceti unless 
it has been bagged at a very low temj)erature. Allen states that practically 
the whole of the spermaceti is deposited by cooling the oil to 4° C. (39*2° F.). 

Neither sperm nor bottlenose oils contain more than small quantities of 
glycerides ; ^ they consist mainly of the esters of monovalent alcohols, and are, 

^ Tsujimoto, Journal of the College of Engineering, Imp. XJniv., Tokio, 1906 ; also K6gy6- 
Kwagaku Zaaahi [Jour. Chem. Ind., Japan), 20 (1923), pp. 1013-1032. 

* Fendler {Chem. Zeit., 1905, 29, 655) obtained 1-32 per cent, of glycerol from a sample of 
sperm oil. Bunlop (J.8.C.I., 1908, 27, 64) obtained 1*36 per cent, of glycerol from a sample 
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therefore, chemically classed as fluid waxes. According to Lewkowitsch,^ 
the nature both of tlic alcohols and of the fatty acids is at present unknown. 
The former probably b(4ong mainly to the ethylene series and the latter to 
the oleic- stales. 

Sperm oil is pale yellow in colour, and when of good quality has only a 
faint odour. Unrefined Arctic sperm oil is usually darker in colom? than 
Southern s})erm oil and has a more or less unpleasant odour and flavour, 
but the deodorised Arctic sperm oil of commerce closely resembles Southern 
sperm oil. Jjewkowitsch states that it has a more marked tendency to gum 
than Southern sperm oil. 

The low viscosity of the sperm oils at 60'^ F. distinguishes them from many 
other fatty oils, and is the r(‘ason why these oils maintain their viscosity 
better than otlu'r fatty lubricating oils with rise of temperature, as shown in 
the following table. 

Table XLIX. — Viscosity of Sperm, Olive, and Rape Oils. 


Oil. 

00“ F. 

100“ F. 

160“ F. 

212“ F. 


Al)Solntc Vi'^cosit.y (I’oises). 

sperm, .... 

0-420 

0-185 

0-085 

0-046 

Olive, 

1-008 

0-377 

0-154 

0-070 

Rape, .... 

1176 

0-448 

0-188 

0-085 


Compaiative ViscosiUeB. 

Sperm, .... 

100 

44-5 

20-2 

11-0 

Olive, .... 

100 

37 -4 

15-3 

6-9 

Rape, .... 

100 

37-7 

15-8 

7-2 


Porpoise Jaw Oil ; Dolphin (Blackfish) Jaw Oil, and Melon ” Oil. — These 
very similar and remarkable oils are obtained from the soft fat of the head 
and jaw of two marine animals belonging to the family Delphinida^, viz. the 
common porpoise, Dtiphinvs phoc(rna, and the bottlenose dolphin, Deljdiinus 
cjlohiceps. The fat is first washed in fresh water, then put into covered tins 
and heated for several hours in a closed digester with steam under the pressure 
of about ten pounds ])er sciuare inch. The tins are then opened, and the 
liberated oil is poured off from the coagulated membrane and washed with 
water. It is then exposed to a low temperature, and the portion which remains 
fluid is separated. This oil, carefully strained to remove all solid fat, is a 
straw-yellow, limpid liquid. It is specially prepared in the United States 
for lubricating watches and other delicate mechanism, and commands a very 
high price. Cfliemically, it consists largely of the glycerides of valeric and 
other volatile fatty acids of the acetic series. 

“ Melon Oil ” derives its name from the shape of the mass of fat taken 
from the head of the dolphin, reaching from the spout-hole to the end of the 
nose, and from the top of the head to the upper jaw. When taken off in one 
piece it has the shape of a half water-melon, weighs about 25 lbs., and 
yields about G quarts of oil. 

of sperm oil from the body, and 1-53 and 2-57 per cent,, respectively, from two samples from 
the head ; he found 2*56 per cent, in two samples of Arctic sperm oil. 

1 Analysis of Oils, etc,, ii. (1922), pp. 875 and 876, 
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Specimens of these oils, and of the crude oils from which they are obtained, 
have been examined by Moore, ^ with the following results : — 

I^VBLE L.— Properties of Porpoise and Dolphin Jaw Oils. 



Dcsci Iptlon of Oil. 

Saponi- 

fication 

Value 

%. 

Hehner 

Value 

%. 

Total 
Volatile 
Fatty 
Acids as 
Valeric 
Acid% 

Rolehcrt 
Value; 
r.c. re- 
quired by 
2*6 grms. 
of Oil. 

Iodine 

Value 

%. 

1 

Porpoise jaw oil, skimmed 
and strained. 

25*37 

72*05 

19*91 

47-77 

49-6 

2 

Porpoise jaw oil, skimmed 
and strained. 

27*23 

68-41 

24-30 

56-00 

30-9 

i 

3 

Dolphin jaw oil, skimmed 
and strained. 

29-00 

j 

66*28 

28-17 

65-92 

32*8 

4 

Purjjoise jaw oil, un- 
strained. 

14*39 

96 50 

1*64 

2-08 

76-8 

5 

Dolphin body oil. 

19*73 

9307 

2*71 

5*60 

99*5 


A sample of ])orpoise jaw oil examined by Steenbuch had a Reichert-M(‘issl 
value of 131*6. 

A small samj)le labelled “ Superfine Watch Oil,'' manufactured by ]^]zra 
Kelley of New Bradford, Mass., obtained from a Derby watchmaker, had a 
pale golden yi'llow colour, a sickly odour, and gave the following results : — 


Sp. gr. at 60° F., 0*930. 


^'lsc•osity at 60° F. 

Kcichert-Mcissl value, 115*1. 
Unsa})oniliable matter, 10*6%. 


! Thicker than sperm oil. Comparative 
runnings from a 5 c.c. pipette showed 
the viscosity to be about 1*3 times that 
of sperm oil ; = about 0*55 poise. 

(Easily soluble in 90 per cent, alcohol, and 
resembling in appearance the wax alcohols 
of sperm oil.) 


C.— “BLOWN” OILS. 

The blown oils used for lubrication, also known commercially as “ base 
oils,” arc usually rape, whale, or fish oils,^ which have been artificially thickened 
by a process of limited oxidation, resulting from the forcing of a current of 
air through the heated oil. The oil, contained in a tall cylindrical iron vessel, 
is first raised to a temperature of 170*^-190° F., or even higher, by a steam- 
coil. Air is then blown through it, at first cautiously, to avoid too rapid a 
rise of tem])erature and frothing over of the contents of the vessel, afterwards 
more vigorously until the required viscosity is attained. Steam is shut oil 
before commencing to blow air, as, by the process of oxidation, sufiicient heat 
is evolved not only to maintain but to raise the temperature of the oil, and, 
in order to avoid too great a rise of temperature, provision should be made 
for passing, if necessary, a current of cold water through the steam-coil. 
Veitch Wilson states ® that the temperature is usually allowed to rise to 

^ Jour, Amer. Chem, 80 c,, xi, (1889), p. 155. 

2 The particular oil chosen for blowing is largely deinmclent upon the availability and price 
of the oil. 

* Carpenter and Leask, Soap, Candles, Lubricants, etc., pp. 268-272. 
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200®~250® F., according to whether the quality of the product or the time 
occupied in the process is of the greater importance ; the time may tlius vary 
from eighteen to forty-eight hours. As a rule, the maximum temperature 
should not exceed 230° F. Very irritating vapours containing acetic and 
acrylic acids arc given off during the early stages of the process, and arc 
conveyed away by a pipe in the cover of the vessel ; at the end of the blowing 
the fumes are comparatively innocuous. The oil at first bleaches until alixiost 
colourless, and then darkens in colour. 

Oils thus treated increase in density as well as in viscosity, and the blowing 
is continued until the desired specific gravity is attained. According to 
Veitch Wilson, the blown oils produced commercially for lubrication range in 
specific gravity from 0*955 to 0-985 at 60° F., and their viscosity at 180° ¥. 
ranges from that of castor oil at 60° F. to about four or five times that of castor 
oil. This high viscosity, coupled with their miscibility with mineral oils, 
has led to their being termed “ soluble castor oils.’* 

Blown oils have a characteristic nauseous odour. Though sparingly soluble 
in alcohol, they are somewhat more soluble than the untreated oils, and they 
readily dissolve in petroleum spirit. They do not mix with mineral lubricating 
oils in all proportions, a certain minimum amount (usually 20 -30 per cent.) 
of blown oil being necessary to give a clear solution ; this minimum is greater 
the lower the temperature, so that a mixture 'which is clear when warm may 
separate on cooling, and it varies according to the s])ccific gravity and origin 
both of the mineral oil and of the blown oil. Jenkins considers that it is the 
blown oil, rather than the mineral oil, which is the solvent in such mixtures. 
Thus a mixture of four parts mineral oil and one part blown oil may rcdusc 
to blend completely, but if the mineral oil constituent be reduced in proportion 
somewhat, a perfect mixture may be obtained. 

The nature of the physical and chemical changes which occur during the 
blowing process has been studied by Fox and Baynes,^ Thomson and Ballantyne,^ 
Lcwkowitsch,^ Procter and Holmes,^ and quite recently by C. 11. Thomson,® 
but is still imi)erfectly understood. Hydroxylated compounds are formed, 
the acetyl value of the oil largely increases, the specific gravity and refractive 
index increase, and the iodine value diminishes. Thus, the (Wijs) iodine value 
of commercial rape and cottonseed oils blown to a sp. gr. of 0-975 ranges from 
50 to 75 per cent. (Jenkins). Grlycerides of insoluble fatty acids become largely 
converted into glycerides of soluble, chiefly non-volatile acids, and the sa])oni- 
fication value of the oil is increased. Thus, the percentage of insoluble fatty 
acids obtained from blown rape and cottonseed oils of sp. gr. 0-975 by 
saponifying, acidifying, and shaking with methylated ether ranges from 89 
to 92 per cent. (Jenkins). There is an increase, which may be very large, 
in the percentage of free fatty acid, and the percentage of unsaponifiable 
matters is reduced, in the case of some oils considerably. The flash-point 
of the oil is lowered considerably by blowing, that of blown rape and 
cottonseed oils of sp. gr. 0-975 ranging from 300°--380° F. (closed test), or 
about 100° F. lower than that of the original oils (Jenkins). The evolution 
of heat in Maumene’s test is also much increased. The mixed fatty acids 
from blown oils are largely oxidised acids insoluble in petroleum ether, and 
are also found to contain lactones. Jenkins finds that the melting-point of 
the mixed fatty acids generally remains sufficiently near that of the acids 

^ Analyst, xii. (1887), p. 33. 

* Jour, Soc, Chem. Ind., xi. (1892), p. 606. 

* Analyst, xxiv. (1899), p. 323 ; xxvii. (1902), p. 139. 

* Jour, Soc, Chem, Ind,, xxiv, (1905), p. 1287, 

« Analyst, li. (1926), p. 177. 
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from the original oil to indicate the nature of the latter. The results in 
Table LI. were obtained by Thomson and Ballantyne, and those in Tables 
Lll. to LV. by Lewkowitsch. 

Table lA. — Chemical Chanoes 'prooitced by Blowing 
{Tho'tnson and Ballantyne). 


Chemical ami Pljysical 
Hula. 

Pure Rape Oil. ® 

No 2 

c 

1? i d 

’•S 

^ ft 

No 3. 

oii 

gft 

Commercial c 

Blown Rape Oil. [p. 

Commercial 

Blown C otton seed ? 
Oil, ‘Lardine.’ P 

t?; 

Pure Sperm Oil. 9 

a 

No. 7. 

oo £ o 

1 ^ 

Sp. gr at 60" F (15 6 " C ) 

0 9141 

0 9275 

0 9611: 

0-967-2 

0 9740 

0 8799 

0-8989 

Fiee (oleic) acid, % 

5 10 

r> 01 

7 09 

4-93 

3 3S 

1-97 

8-27 

.SapDinllcatiim value, % 

17 39 

18-30 

19-49 

19 77 

21 32 

13 04 

14 23 

Insoluble acids (Ilehiier 

94 ‘76 

,, 

66-94 

82-40 

81 97 


.. 

value), X 








Soluble non-volatile acids, 



9 20 

11-16 

9-00 

. . 


y 

Vo-62 ] 







Soluble volatile acids, % 

} < 

•• 

0-82 

1 90 

1-04 

•• 


Iodine value, % 

100-5 

884 

63 2 

63 6 

66-4 

82 1 

671 

Sjieciflc tcnipeiature re- 

135 

,, 


263 

227 



action, 








Uusapoiiiflable matter, % 

0 65 

*• 

0-70 

2-80 

1 00 

36 32 

34-65 

1 Fatty Acids. 








Iodine value of Insoluble 


.. 

66-5 j 

70-2 

02-7 

, , 

,, 

acids. 








Molecular weight of In- 



327 

317 

296 

,, 

.. 

soluble acids. 








Molecular weight of soluble 



241 



, , 

,, 

non-volatile acids, 








Molecular weight of soluble 


, , 

72 

76 

104 



volatile acids, 









Table LII. — Characteristics op Commercial “ Blown ” Oils 

{Lewl'owitsch), 


Blown Oil. 

1. 

2 

3. 

4 

5. 

« 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

Acid value. 

Sap. Value. 

rH 

1 

04 

Iodine A’^alue. 

Total Soluble 
Acids in Terms 
of KOH. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Unsaponiflable 

Matter. 

Oxidized 

Acids. 

Hehner Value. 

Acetyl 

a 

2 

eo 

ft 

ft 

< 

Value. 

2 

e 

H 

Sap. Value of 
Acetylated Oil. 

Hehner V alue 
after 

Acetylation 

1 

©4 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 



mille 

mille. 

mille. 

cent. 

mille. 


cent. 

cent. 

cent 

mille. 

mille. 

mille. 

cent. 


Ravisoii rape, . 

10-47 

198-31 

187-84 

72 66 

36-89 

0*9685 

1-23 

21-22 

83-52 

88-37 

62-93 

243-2 


44 0 

East India rape, 1 

18-26 

215-57 

202-32 

61-92 

66 26 

0-9623 

0-93 

20-74 

82-38 

102-87 

46-01 

263 33 


37-70 

Cottonseed, 

9-41 

224-59 

216-18 

65-74 

46-49 

0 9785 

1-87 

29-39 

82-69 

110-73 

64-29 

273 30 

83 86 

48-71 

Maize, 

7-33 

208 63 

201-30 

90-7 

49 13 

0-9806 

2-28 

31-93 

82-34 

113-10 

63 37 

268’7r) 


60 1 


C. H. Thomsoii lias recently published ^ results obtained by blowing 
coruinercial shark oil on a large scale under works conditions. About four tons 

I Analyst, li. (1926), pp. 177-«180. 
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Table L1II.~ -Chakacteristics of Mixed Fatty Acids from 
Blown Oils (Lewkowitsch), 



1- 

2 

3. 

4. 

1 6 

6. 

V 


9. 

10. 

11. 

Acids from 
Blown Oil. 

a> 

S 

3 


3 

s 

Total Soluble 
Acids in Terms 
of KOH. 

3 

3 

Acet>l Value. 



V . 

rt 

!> 

3 

*3 

< 

*3 

A 

.h 

1 

cct 

> 

0) 

C 

o 

> 

hi 

a 

A 

v 

» 

Apparent 

True 

CQ 

e4 

1 

oa 

W 


Per 

inille. 

Per 

mille. 

Per 

mille 

Per 

cent 

Per 

mille 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

mille. 

Per 

mille. 

Per 

mille 


Per 

cent 

RaviBon rape, . 

176 14 

191*7 

16*56 

73*31 

7*26 

♦ . 

50-0 

42-76 

2-27*4 

35-7 


East India rape, 

171-93 

190 0 

18*07 

60*80 

10*71 


66-2 

65-5 

237*8 

47-8 


Cottonseed, 

194*79 

210 40 

15 67 

72*43 

12 94 

93*76 

07 35 

66-07 

254*8 

44-4 

92-11 

Maize, 

i 192*8 

1 

209*93 

17-13 

83-08 

29-45 

86*4 

88-97 

69 52 

207-3 

57-37 



Table LIV. — Characteristics of Oxidised Acids from Blown 
Oils (Lewkowitsch), 


Oxidi.sed Acids 
fiom 

Blown Oil 

1. 


s 

4. 

■'6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

Acid Value. 

Sap. Value. 

rH 

©5 

Iodine Value. 

Total Soluble 
Acids in Terms 
of KOH. 

Hehner Value. 

Acetyl Value. 


04 

1 

Cb 

Hehner Value 
of Acetylated 
Acids. 

Apparent. 

True, 

Sap. Vain 
Acetylat 
Acids. 


I’er 

Per 

1 

i Per 

Per 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Ver 


Per 


mille 

mille. 

mille. 

cent. 

mille. 

cent. 

millc. 

mille. 

mille. 


cent. 

Ravison rape, . 

171-6 

203*0 

30 5 

49 14 

22 66 


102-5 

80-0 

307*5 

99*5 


East India rape. 

173 3 

211-3 

38-0 

39-79 

22-35 

.. 

128 0 

105 65 

315*9 

104*0 


Cottonseed, 

174*7 

220-71 

40*01 

48-6 

36-12 


154-4 

118-28 

322*09 

101*98 

83-85 

Maize, 

171-94 

215 74 

43*60 1 

70 87 

48-0 

93 63 

173 58 

120 08 

320*45 

111*11 



Table LV. — Characteristics of Fatty Acids freed from 
Oxidised Acids {Lewkowitsch), 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

»• 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Acids from 
Blown Oil. 

V 

V 



Total Soluble 
Acids 111 Terms 
of KOH, 

v 

a 

OO 

2 

Acetyl Value. 



II 

1 

S 

‘5 

< 

•3 

> 

?H 

1 

oi 

«Q 

> 

.s 

•B 

o 

M 

> 

a 

JS 

m 

< 

£ 

a 

"o 

CQ 

Apparent. 

CD 

. CD ^ 

CQ 

M 

1 

O 

Hehner Va 
of Acetyla 
Acids 

Ravison rape, . 

Per 
inillo. 
176 8 

Per 

mille. 

188*6 

Per 

mille. 

11-8 

Per 

cent. 

61*88 

Per 

mille. 

6*97 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

mille. 

6*75 

Per 

mille. 

42*5 

Per 

mille 

35-53 

Per 

mille. 

220*3 

31*7 

Per 

cent. 

East India rape. 

166*6 

176*8 

10-2 

65*93 

10*09 

.. 

8*85 

47*13 

37*54 

219*2 

42*96 


Cottonseed, 

188*0 

196*16 

8-16 

66*02 

11*0 

.. 

7*27 

33*00 

22-69 

232*0 

33 6 

96 17 

Maize, 

172*37 

177-68 

5*31 

86*62 

6*14 

85*54 

7*54 

48 8 

36-7 

228*76 

50*52 



of oil were blown at a temperature of 240° F., and samples were taken at intervals 
and subjected to analysis. The results are given in Table LVa. In these 
tests the viscosity was determined, and the results are specially valuable as 
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the chemical changes undergone by the oil are shown in relation to the rise 
in viscosity as well as specific gravity. The tests made also include determina- 
tions of the soluble and insoluble volatile acids, and show that while the former 

Table LVa.— Changes peoduced by blowing Shark Oil 
(G, H. Thomson), 



Vn- 

troated 

Oi). 


Blown Oil. 

Samples taken at Different Stagt-s of Blowing. 

Same 
Shark Oil 
blown 
under 
different 
OonditioDB. 

Specific gravity at 60° F., 
Viscosity. Efflux time 
(Redwood) in seconds 

0-914 

0-971 

0-984 

0-986 

0-988 

0-990 

0-992 

0-993 

at 200° F., . 

50 

190 

400 

'lOO 

900 

1300 

1800 

3000 

Iodine value, per cent., . 
Saponification value, per 

130-32 

78-01 

63-28 

61-40 

57-33 

55-70 

54-82 

62-02 

mille, 

103-62 

197-47 

205 02 

209-90 

21 4-00 

217-75 

218-84 

214-26 

Acid value, per cent.. 

Free fatty acid, as oleic 

2-39 

8-95 

13-32 

17-31 

17-90 

18 89 

20-29 

16-31 

acid, per cent., . 

1-20 

4-50 

0-70 

8-70 

9-00 

9-50 

10-20 

8 20 

Reich ert-Wollny number. 

0-30 

3-60 

5-50 

6-20 

6-50 

6-70 

7 50 

5-30 

Polenskc number, . 
Unsaponifiable matter, per 

0-40 

0-50 

0-60 

0-60 

0-70 

0-80 

0-90 

0-50 

cent., 

Refractive index at 40° C., 
Ether-insoluble bromides, 

15-64 

12-92 

11-50 

11-01 

10-60 

10-23 

10-02 

12-24 

1-4080 

1-4717 

1-4742 

1-4745 

1-4740 

1-4748 

1-4751 

1-4766 

per cent., . 

29-35 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil I 

I 

Nil 


increase considerably as a result of the blowing, the latter do not increase 
much. Shark oil was selected for these tests owing to its high content of 
unsaponifiable matter, and it will be noted that this diminishes as a result 


Table LVb. — Saponification Products of Untreated and 
Blown Shark Oil (C, H. Thonuson). 



Untreated 

Oil. 

Blown Oil. 


J’er cent. 

Per cent. 

Saponification 
Equivalent 
of Acids from 
Blown Oil. 

Fatty acids, insoluble in hot water, . 

Fatty acids, soluble in hot, insoluble in cold 

water, 

Non-volatile fatty acids, soluble in cold water 
Volatile acids, soluble in cold water, . 
Insoluble volatile acids, . 

Acids insoluble in ether, soluble in alcohol, . 

Glycerol, 

Unsaponifiable matter, .... 
Unknown organic matter, 

83-5G * 

0*07 

0*15 

6*02 

15*64 

0*60 

73*20 

1*96 

3*12 

1*47 

1*66 

6*26 

10*02 

6*30 

284 

212 

160 

67 

270 


Saponificfttion equivalent, 286. 
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of the blowing. Thomson suggests that the large increase in acid value may 
be due to the oxidation of some of the unsaponifiable constituents of the oil. • 

Further analyses were made of the saponification products of the untreated 
shark oil and of the blown oil of specific gravity 0*992, and results were obtained 
as shown in Table LVn. 

That the results of analysis of a blown oil are dependent upon the conditions 
of blowing is clearly shown by another trial blowing of the same shark oil on 
a somewhat different system. In this trial the oil was blown to approximately 
the same specific gravity as in the first, but the viscosity was increased to 
more than IJ times that of the first blown batch of oil. Many of the other 
chemical values are also quite different. The figures obtained in testing this 
oil are given in the last column of Table LVa. on p. 162. 

Table LVc. contains further results obtained by C. 11. Thomson in large 
scale blowings of sperm, whale, and cottonseed oils. In one blowing of tlie 

Table LVc.- -Results obtained by blowing Spebm, Whale, and 
Cottonseed Oils (C. H, Thomson), 




Spenn Oil. 


Whale Oil. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Un- 

treated. 

Blown as 
usual. 

Blown 

with 

Cobalt 

oxide. 

Un- 

treated. 

Blown. 

Un- 

treated. 

Blown. 

Blown. 

8pecufic gravity at (50" F., . 

0-8S0 

()!)68 

0-964 

0-920 

0-984 

0 922 

0-967 

0-981 

Viscosity. Elhux time (Jled- 
wood) in sefionds at 200^ F., 

45 

285 

380 

49 

255 

50 

196 

432 

Iodine value, per cent., 

8240 

4701 

47-96 

116 26 

67-97 

108-12 

74-36 

58-35 

Saponification value, per mille. 

124 70 

200-90 

204-40 

196-00 

239-40 

192 10 

209 07 

220-61 

Acid value, per cent., . 

2-98 

24-68 

20-41 

24-86 

32-84 

0 HI 

8-41 

11-40 

Free fatty acid, as oleic acid, 
per cent., 

Reichert- Wollny number, 

1-50 

12-41 

10 26 

12-50 

16-51 

0-41 

4-23 

5-73 

0*60 

4-50 

2-80 

0-50 

5-20 

0-20 

4-40 

6-40 

Polenske number. 

0*70 

0-80 

0-70 

0-70 

0-90 

0-40 

0-50 

0-50 

Unsaponifiable matter, per 
cent., .... 
Refractive index at 40® C., . 

39-20 

24-43 

26-70 

2-41 

2-04 


! 


1-4568 

1-4702 

1-4704 

1-4640 

1-4713 

1*4648 

1*4711 

1-4727 

Ether-insoluble bromides, per 
cent., .... 

3-54 

Nil 

Nil 

22-60 

Nil 



•• 


sperm oil cobalt oxide was added to the oil, which very much increased the 
viscosity in relation to the specific gravity ; the effect as regards the other 
characteristics of the blown oil will be seen by reference to the table. 

The blown oils chiefly produced for the manufacture of lubricants were, 
until recently, blown rape oil, blown ravison oil, blown mustard oil, and blown 
cottonseed oil or “lardine.” During recent years, blown whale and fish oils 
have almost entirely replaced blown cottonseed oil . Blown rape oil is^ however, 
still largely used. Cottonseed oil is the most easily thickened by blowing, 
but the blown oil is inferior as a lubricant to blown rape or mustard oils. 
Blown cottonseed oil is frequently more or less turbid, and deposits a sediment 
on standing. Blown cottonseed oil does not mix so freely with mineral 
lubricating oil as do blown rape and mustard oils and blown whale oil, and the 
miscibility of all oils becomes less the more they are blown. Blown oils mix 
more readily with Scotch than with American or Russian mineral oils of 
similar viscosity. Lewkowitsch states that they mix still more readily with 
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Borneo oils.^ Blown cottonseed oil will not mix with Kussian mineral oil, 
but it easily mixes with Texas oils. 

In an experiment made by Jenkins,- an attempt was made to blend a 
mixture of the following : 

Blown oil, ....... vols. 

Heavy Bussian mineral oil (ap. gr. 0-911), . . 3 „ 

Pale mineral oil (sp. gr. 0-9), . . . . 8 „ 

Seven different pale mineral oils were tried, two of which were Scotch oils 
absorbing 27*9 and 23*4 per cent., respectively, of iodine ; the others were 
American or Russian oils absorbing from 2*8 to 9*1 per cent, of iodine. The 
only oil which blended perfectly was the Scotch oil which absorbed the most 
iodine, next came the other Sc otch oil of lower iodine value. 

In illustration of the superior miscibility of blown rape oil as compared 
with blown cottonseed oil, Jenkins further states that he found that a 
clear mixture is obtained by blending at ordinary tcm])erature 75 volumes 
of Scotch mineral oil with 25 volumes of blown cottonseed oil of sp. gr. 0*975. 
If the perc'entage of Scotcli mineral oil in the mixture be increased to 80, 
separation into two layers is pronounced. If blown rape oil l)e used instead 
of blown cottonseed oil, the mixture will remain clear in all proportions, but 
this is not the case if American mineral oil be used instead of Scotch. 

Blown oils in admixture with mineral oils are very largely used as lubri- 
cants ; and for certain purposes, such as the lubrication of marine engines, 
such mixtures appear to supply a distinct want. The mineral oils entering 
into their composition are usually those of low or moderate viscosity. Whether 
such mixtures are as suitable for railway work as those produced by mixing 
mineral oils of greater viscosity with ordinary refined vegetable or animal 
oils, su(;h as rape oil or tallow oil, has never been satisfactorily proved, so far 
as the authors are aware. Nevertheless, it is a fact that some large railway 
companies use, or have used, one kind of mixture and some the other. 

D.— ROSIN OIL. 

Rosin oil is the principal product of the destructive distillation of common 
rosin or colophony. The distillation is conducted in cast-iron stills heat(‘d 
by a fire below. The charge of rosin varies from 3 to 10 tons. The first 
portion of the distillate, boiling between 80° and 250° C. (176° and 482° F.), 
and amounting to about 2J to 5 per cent, of the weight of the rosin, is a very 
complex, limpid liquid, known as resin spirit, which is used for making varnish 
and for the adulteration of oil of turpentine. This is followed, at a temperature 
above 300° C. (572° F.), by the rosin oil, which, if the distillation be pushed 
to dryness, may amount to 85 per cent, of the total products. About 2J per 
cent, of water containing a little acetic acid passes over during the distillation, 
and a considerable quantity of gas is given off, consisting of oxides of carbon 
and hydrocarbons of the ethylene series. A residue remains in the still, 
consisting of either pitch or coke, according to the stage at which the distillation 
is arrested. 

Crude rosin oil is a viscid liquid of more or less dark-brown colour, with a 
strong, usually blue or violet, fluorescence. It always contains a considerable 
proportion of rosin acids which have distilled over unchanged. By heating 
to a temperature of 150° 0. (302° F.) for three or four hours, the last traces of 
spirit are removed, the oil loses from 1 to 5 per cent, in weight and acquires 

1 Chtm, Technology^ iii. (1923), p. 190. 

> Private communication. 
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a green fluorescence. By well boiling with water to expel acetic acid, and 
redistilling once or twice from caustic soda, refined rosin oils are obtained, 
which are pale in colour. Fluorescence or bloom is destroyed by exposing 
the oil to the air and sunlight in shallow vessels, or by treatment with hydrogen 
peroxide, nitro-na])hthalene, etc. 

Commercial rosin oils usually range in specific gravity, according to 
Lewkowitsch, from about 0*96 to 0*99, but oils are met with having a specific 
gravity as high as 1*01. Rosin oils are strongly dextro-rotatory, the rotation 
varying from 30 to 40 degrees or more in a 100 mm. tube. These proj)crties, 
their ready solubility in acetone, and certain colour reactions, are made use 
of to distinguish rosin oils from mineral oils (sec p. 374). 

Rosin oils, when titrated with alcoholic potash, neutralise an amount of 
alkali which varies according to the quantity of rosin acids they contain. 
According to Leeds, ^ the crude oils neutralise from 2*8 to 4*4 per cent, of 
potash (KOIT), but by careful distillation or refining they can be obtained 
almost neutral. Esters or anhydrides arc also present, which do not neutralise 
alkali in the cold, but can be saponified by boiling with potash, as in deter- 
mining the saponification value (p. 299). The rosin acids can be obtained 
from the soap solution; gravimetrically, by acidifying and shaking with ether, 
after removing the neutral rosin oil as described in Cliapter VIll. p. 302. Owing 
to the presence of rosin acids, commercial rosin oil has the property of com- 
bining with calcium hydroxide and other bases, forming peculiar greasy bodies. 
This property is utilised in the manufacture of rosin grease (sec ]>. 171). 

The chemical com])osition of rosin oil is not fully known. According to 
Renard,*-^ the neutral oil, })urified from acid substances by washing with 
caustic soda solution, consists to the extent of about 80 per cent, of diterehenthyl 
(02oHyo)j boiling at 343^-346° 0. (()49°-655^ F.) ; about 10 per cent, is dilere- 
benihyicne (020^^8)? about JO ])er cent, didecene (OgoHse)* The hydro- 
carbon C 20^“^30 obtained by Renard, when exposed to the air in thin layers 
for five days, adsorbed about onc-tenth of its weight of oxygen, and dried to 
a varnish. 

Rosin oil is used as a lubricant for batching jute. It is not suitable for 
the lubrication of machinery, but is used to adulterate mineral and other 
lubricating oils. The methods for its detection are given in the chapters 
following. 

E.— THICKENED MINERAL OILS. 

Mineral oils are sometimes artifically thickened by dissolving soap in them. 
Aluminium soap is usually employed for this purpose. It is prepared by 
saponifying whale, cottonseed, or lard oil, or by neutralising commercial 
oleic acid, with caustic soda, and pouring the solution of soda soap, gradually, 
into a solution of common alum, stirring all the time. Crude aluminium 
oleate separates out as an insoluble, gummy precipitate, which is pressed free 
from water and heated with about four times its weight of mineral oil until, 
dissolved. The gelatinous material thus produced is sold for thickening oils 
under the names “mcom,’’ oil-pulp'^ or thickener ” gelatin,^' etc. A 
comparatively small quantity melted into a mineral oil will be found on cooling 
to have considerably increased its viscosity. 

Mineral oils thickened in this way can easily be recognised by the tendency 
to form threads when the oily cork is removed from the bottle, and by their 
peculiar non-homogeneous appearance, resembling a mixture of oil and jelly. 
The spurious viscosity rapidly diminishes when the oil is heated. Schweitzer 

^ Jour. 80 c, Chem. Ivd., xi. (1892), p. 308. 

* Jour, Chem. 80 c., 1888, Abs., p. 161. 
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regards this addition to mineral oils as pure adulteration, and states that 
experience has shown that in contact with water and steam the aluminium 
soap is precipitated and clogs the machinery. On the other hand, Bloede 
states that by the presence of aluminium soap the adherence of the lubricant 
to metal surfaces is much increased. 

Aluminium soap is not the only soaj) used as a thickener. A sample of 
thickened oil analysed by one of the authors had the following composition ~ 


Russian mineral oil (0*91)9), 

97*08 

Neutral fatty oil, .... 

0*58 

Fatty acids as soap, etc., . 

1*97 

Ash, chiefly CaCOg, .... 

0*12 


99*75 


In this (iase about 2 per cent, of lime soap was the thickener used. The 
Russian oil, freed from soaj) by washing with hydrochloric acid, had a viscosity 
of 60*^ F., about three times that of refimHl rape oil. The 2 })er cent, of soap 
made it so viscid at 60° F. that it would not flow through the viscometer. 
The samj)le had the a})j[)earance of a non -homogeneous mixture of jelly and 
oil, and formed threads in dro^iping, 

F.— CUTTING OILS, SOLUBLE OILS, AND CUTTING COMPOUNDS. 

The liquids used for the lubrication of cutting tools in the machining of 
metals are either oils, su(jh as lard oil, rape oil, or mixtures of these with 
mineral oil, or they are emulsions composed oi a mixture of oil, soap, and 
water. These liquids are required not only for lubricating the cutting tool 
and producing a smooth finish on the work, but also for carrying away the 
heat produced, preventing oxidation (rusting and corrosion) of the metal, 
and in some cases for washing away the fragments of metal detached by the 
tool. The oils used for these purposes are known as Cutting Oils^ and the 
mixtures used for preparing the cutting emulsions are known as Soluble Oils 
and Cutting Compounds (Screwing Compounds, etc.). 

In one large machine sho}) the following were at one time used : (1) on 
slotting and other machines doing light work, a simple solution of soap and soda, 
made by dissolving in 100 gallons of water 10 lbs. of soft soap and 10 lbs. of 
washing-soda, these proportions being varied somewhat according to the 
work, and a little oil sometimes added to promote smooth finish and prevent 
rusting ; (2) on semi-automatic machines, where the work is light and the object 
principally to keep the tool cool, a cutting emulsion ; and (3) on full automatics 
and machines doing heavy work and making deep cuts, a blended cutting oil 
having at 60° F. about the same viscosity as lard oil. In the same shop it 
is now customary to use a cutting emulsion for all drilling, milling, sawing, 
and general lathe work, and a cutting oil on automatic tools and for tapping 
and screwing. 

In many automatic machines a cutting emulsion is inadmissible, and a 
cutting oil must be used, as the liquid finds its way into the bearings and must 
also be of such a nature as to prevent rusting of the work and of the machine. 
Emulsions are liable to form deposits on the bearings and working parts, 
and rusting is liable to occur when emulsions are used. 

The viscosity of the cutting oil employed is varied to suit the work, and the 
proportion of mineral oil in the mixture can also be varied. Table LVd. con- 
tains analyses of three blended cutting oils of diflferent viscosities : No. 2, which 
represents a well-known and largely used brand, has about the same viscosity 
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as lard oil ; it probably is a mixture of lard oil with a mineral spindle oil of 
about the same viscosity. No. ] is a blend of lard oil with an asphaltic 
base mineral oil of higher viscosity and low freezing-point. No. 3 is a blend 
of lower viscosity. 


Table LVd. — Analyses op (Jutting Oils. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

Mineral oil. 

82-7 

81*0 

82*0 

Neutral glyceride. 

U*4 

16*1 

]• 18-0 

Free fatty acid, . 

2-9 

2*9 


100*0 

J00*0 

1(X)*0 

Efflux time 'I at F., 

615 

418 

264 

seconds, f 

174 

142 

•• 

Flash- j)oint (closed test). 

3.S0" F. 

320" F. 

. . 

C^old test, .... 

Fluid at 0° F. 

10"-13" F. 

. . 

Specific gravity at 60" F. 

0*9196 

0*8897 

0*9019 


Soluble oils and cutting compounds which, when mixed with water, form 
cutting eniidsions, are of varied composition. They usually contain, besides 
mineral oil, soap and water, considerable quantities of free fatty acids, and 
variable proportions of neutral saponifiable oil. It is very desirable that the 
composition of tliese articles should be controlled by analysis. The following 
are analyses of soluble oils - 


Mineral oil and rosin oil, 

43*7 

Saponifiable oil, . 

17*7 

Free fatty acid, . 

22*4 

Ammonia and soda soaps, . 

6*7 

Impurities and loss, 

1*1 

Water, .... 

8*4 


100*0 

Mineral oil (0*897), 

62*0 

Saponifiable oil, .... 

1*6 

Free fatty acid, .... 

13*5 

^oda soap (anhydrous), 

7*9 

Water, ..... 

15*0 


100*0 

Mineral oil (0*921), 

72*3 

Saponifiable oil, .... 

2*4 

Fatty acids, free and as soap. 

16*9 

Ammonia, ..... 

0*7 

Impurities and loss, . 

1*3 

Water, ..... 

6*9 


100*0 
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Mineral oil (0*931), ...... 75*9 

Saponifiable oil, . . . . . . . 2*1 

Free rosin acids, . . . . . . 4*1 

Rosin, soda and ammonia soaps, etc., . . . 7*0 

Water, ........ 10*9 


100*0 

Cutting (*om})ounds, so-called, diflf(‘r from the cutting oils in being soft 
solids of past}^ or creamy consistency and they contain much more water. Two 
samples of a well-known brand had the composition sho^\n in Table LVk. 

'^Pable LVe. — Analyses of Cutting Compounds. 



1. 

2. 

Mineral spindle oil, . 


32*4 

30*7 

Sa])onifiablo oil, 


0*4 

0*6 

* Anhydrous soda soap. 


17*1 

19*0 

Free fatty acid. 


3*4 

1*3 

Undetermined and loss. 


1*1 

1*4 

Water, .... 


45*6 

47*0 



1(M)*0 

100-0 

* Melting-])oint of fatty acids from soap. 

9°-10° C. 

17'’-18° C. 

Iodine value of „ „ 

>> >» 

102 per cent. 

87 i)er cent. 


Although the analyses are very similar, it was found in practice that a much 
larger quantity of No. 2 was required than of No. 1, and this was due to a 
difference in the composition of the soap, No. 1 being much more viscous than 
No. 2. 

A sample received at a later date had the following composition : — 


Mineral spindle oil, ...... 26*6 

8aj)onifiabie oil, . . . . . . 1*2 

* Anhydrous soda soap, ...... 9*0 

Free fatty acid, ....... 4*0 

Silica, ........ 2*0 

Undetermined and loss, . . , . , 1*2 

Water, ........ 56*0 


100*0 

* Melting-point of fatty acids from soap, . . 29*5° C. 

Iodine value of „ „ „ „ . .1 13 per cent. 

Silicate of soda had been used in making this compound, and the colloidal 
silica set free by the fatty acid produced a fictitious viscosity in the paste, 
which disappeared when the compound was mixed with water for use on the 
machines and caused complaints of inefficiency. 

The above analyses are sufficient to show the general composition of these 
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articles and the desirability of purchasing them to specification, but further 
information is needed before specifications can be suggested, and this must 
be based upon comparative trials of known mixtures. A variety of fats and 
oils are used in making the soaps employed, and systematic expeiiments 
are needed to find out the relative merits of these different soaps, also in regard 
to the value of the free fatty acid and the most suitable j^roportion of it, as 
any excess of acid increases the corrosive effect of the liquid on the metals 
and machines. 

For further information, reference should be made to the Memorandum 
on Cutting Lubricants and Cooling Lupnds, and on Skin Diseases 'produced 
by Lubricants, drawn uj) for the Lubrication Inquiry Committee by Mr. T. C. 
Thomsen and Dr, Bridge, and published by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (1918). 

G.- SEMI-SOLID LUBRICANTS. GREASES. 

Under this heading are included manufactured lubricants wliich form more 
or less soft solids at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, but which melt and 
become fiuid at higher temperatures. They are used chiefiy for the lubrica- 
tion of axles, h(‘avy bearings, shafting, etc., in positions not readily ac-<'essible, 
or where oil is unsuitable or not readily applied, or the working temperature 
is high (e,g. hot necks), or where a cheaj> lubricant is required. Lubricating 
greases usually consist of mineral oil, or a mixed oil in which mineral oil, 
rosin oil, coal-tar oil, or an animal or vegetable oil or fat may be an ingi'edient, 
thickened or emulsified with sufficient soap, or soa]) and water, to form at 
ordinary temperatures a consistent grease. Solid lubricants (gra])hit(i or talc), 
or in the cheaper greases mere fillers or loading materials (china clay, gypsum, 
etc.) may be included in the mixture. Nitrobenzene (oil of mir])ane), or other 
scenting mateiial, is frequently added to disguise the nature of the ingredients. 
These greases may be classified in the following types : — 

Type A. Boiled greases, including — 

(1) Lime soap greases, containing some water. 

(2) Soda soap greases in which the lime of tyj)e A (1) greases is replaced 

by soda. 

(3) Soda soap greases, boiled or merely cooked a short time only and 

containiTig a high percentage of water. 

(4) Block greases ; soda soap greases from which all water has been boiled 

out. 

Type B. Rosin greases, in which rosin acids are combined with lime to 
form a soap and the ingredients are mixed cold, no heat being applied. 

Type C. Products loosely termed greases, which are mixtures of ingredients 
and do not contain soap thickeners. 

Manufacture. 

(a) Boiled Greases. — I. J. Redwood ^ has described in detail a process of 
manufacturing a grease of type A (1) from mineral oil, horse fat, and lime, 
from which the following iv«< abbreviated. 

l"he fat is melted in a steam- jacketed kettle provided with a mechanical 
stirrer, and is raised to a temperature of about 180° F. Cream of Jime is then 
added in sufficient quantity to saponify the fat, and the whole is boiled and 
stirred until saponification is complete and a little of the soap rubbed down 

^ Lubricants, OiU, and Greases, Spon, London and Now York. 
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in the palm of the hand exudes only a few minute drops of water. A portion 
of the mineral oil, at a temperature of about 190*^ F., is then slowly sprayed 
on to the scaj) in the kettle, and is thoroughly incorporated with it by continual 
stirring ; a further quantity of mineral oil is then sprayed in cold, until the 
desired consistency is reached. After continuing to stir for about half an hour 
longer, the still hot contents of the kettle are run off through a cooling pipe 
into a grinding mill, in which all lumps arc reduced and the grease is made of 
a uniform smooth consistency. It is then packed in casks. 

The foregoing descri])tion is sufficient to show the general method of 
manufacturing greases of this type, which may be modified in detail. Thus, 
English-made greases are not, as a rule, milled, but are run direct from the 
kettle into the casks. The percentage of water in the finished grease de 2 )ends 
upon the quantity added in saponifying the oil or fat and the length of time 
the grease is boiled. Jfime soaj) greases, type A (1), of good quality should 
contain less than 5 i)er cent, of water, and normally melt at 190°-210‘^ F. 
Boda soap greases, ty 2 )e A (2), should also contain a low })ercentage of water, 
and melt at about the same temperature as the lime soaj) greases, or rather 
higher. Ty])e A (3) greases are boiled for a short time only or merely cooked 
{i.e. heated short of boiling), and, owing to their high water content, have a 
lower melting-point than the greases of type A (2). Kail way wagon greases are 
of this type. Both these ty])es of soda soaj) greases are made in th(» same way 
and in the same jjlant as the lime soap greases, caustic soda, usually in the 
form of liquor of GO-99 Twaddell, being the sajjonifying agent instead of 
milk of lime. 

Bloch greases, tyj)e A (4), are made essentially in the same way as the fore- 
going types, but are finished at a higher temperature so as to expel all vater. 
The boiling- pan or kettle may be heated direct by gas, instead of being steam 
jacketed. The finished grease is run out hot into moulds, in which it is allowed 
to solidify. 

The following are some analyses of lime and soda soa}) greases which have 
come under the authors' notice 

Two well-known brands of lime soap-thickened grease gave the analytical 
results shown in Table LVf. 


Table LVf. — ^Analyses op Crease. 



Grease No. 2 was used to lubricate the shafting in a mill, and the attempt 
was made to substitute No. 1, w'hich was considerably lower in price. But 
as the bearings on which No. 1 was tried ran at a much higher temperature 
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during the trial than previously, although more of the grease was used, it 
had to be abandoned. Subsequent tests showed that No. 2 grease, when molten 
and at 212° F., had about three times the viscosity of No. 1. 

A motor vehicle grease, which melted at 190°-195° F. without sei)aration, 


contained : — 

Mineral oil (0-909) 79-8 

Saponifiable oil, . . . . . . . 1*0 

Lime soap, ....... 17-6 

Undetermined, . . . . . . . 1-2 

Water, ........ 0-4 


100-0 

Table LVI. contains the analyses of some other lime soap greases. 


Table LVI. — Limb Soap Greases. (Axle Greases.) 



1. 

2. 

3. 4. 

Mineral oil (0-885 -0-912), . 
Saponifiable oil. 

Lime soap. 

Water, by difference. 

81-8 

10-0 

8-2 

72-5 

12-6 

14-9 

73-4 72-0 74-r) 

1-4 0-5 0-4 

14-7 19-5 19-1 

)<)-5 8-0 ti-1* 

100-0 j 

1 ' 

l(K)-0 j 

100-0 m -0 100-1 


* 1)<* ter mined. 


A lime soap grease, loaded or adulterated with gypsum, gave the following 


results : — 

Hydrocarbon oil tO-898), ..... 63-2 
Saponifiable oil, . . . . . . . 1*0 

Fatty and rosin acids, . . . . . 5-1 

Mineral matter, largely calcium sulphate, . . 19-2 

Water, ........ 9-9 


98-4 

Table LVII. contains some analyses of soda soap greases of abnormal 
composition. 

Table LVII. — Soda Soap Greases. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

Mineral oil (0*88G~0'899), 

6500 

70'93 

42-81 

Saponifiable oil or fat, . 

8 97 

2-02 

34-38 

Soda soap (anhydrous), . 

1611 

9’30 

16-37 

Sodium silicate, 

... 

6*10 

4-76 

Sodium carbonate, . 

319 

... 

... 

Sodium sulpliate, . 

1*67 

... 

... 

Water, by difference, • • 

16-06 

11*65 

1-68 


lOO'OO 

10000 

10000 


(b) Rosin Greases. — Rosin greases are made by stirring together rosin oil 
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and slaked lime. One method of preparation consists in stirring into a mixture 
of rosin oil with mineral oil or coal-tar oil (“ grease oil ”) a percentage of slaked 
lime made into a cream with water. The mixture is stirred until it thickens 
very considerably, whic h occurs in a few minutes. It is then run oH into the 
desired packages to set. Barytes, gypsum, whiting, and other filling materials 
are also sometimes added. 

The formation of rosin grease 1 as been attributed to a supposed property 
possessed by tlie unsaturated hydrocarbons contained in rosin oil of combining 
directly with lime and other bases. This, however, is not the true ex])lanation. 
Crude rosin oil invariably contains a considerable ])ercentagc of rosin acids 
(undecoui]>OvSed colophony), which have distilled over with the hydrocarbons, 
and it is the combination of these acids with the lime, forming a soap when 
the rosin oil and the lime arc stiired together, which is the real cause of the 
formation of rosin giease. Refined rosin oil, which has been freed from rosin 
acids, is incapable of forming a grease with lime ; on the other hand, the 
larger the jiercentage of rosin acids contained in the crude rosin oil, the stificr 
the grease which can bo formed.* 

Rosin greases arc* used to lubricate the iron axles of colli(‘ry trucks and road 
vehicles. Th<‘y are not suitable for brass bearings, on account of the rapidity 
with which the grease acetifies under the influence of heat and friction. ^ The 
composition of rosin grease is shown by the following analyses : — 


A well-made sample was found to contain : 

Mineral oil (0-910), S8*:i 

Sajioniiiablo oil, ....... 0-7 

Rosin acids, . . . . . . . 6-0 

Lime (CaO), ....... ,‘J-O 

Loss at 212^ R, ....... 0-7 

98-7 

Another samjde : 

Mineral oil (0-997), ...... 84-3 

Saponifiable oil, ....... 0-9 

Itosin and fatty acids, . . . . . 3*1 

x\.sh (carbonated, contained CaCO^ and CaS 04 ), . 2-3 

Water, loss at 212^^ F., ..... 9*7 

100-3 

A third sample contained : 

Mineral oil (0-947), ...... 84-2 

Saponifiable oil, ....... 0-7 

Rosin acids, . . . . . . . 7-5 

Lime (CaO), ....... 4*9 

Loss at 212'' R, . . . . . . . 0-9 

98*2 


A sample of rosin grease taken from a private owner’s railway wagon was 


found to contain : 

Mineral oil (0*901), ...... 80*5 

Saponifiable oil, . . . . . , . 1*9 

Rosin acids, 8*0 

Ash, carbonated, containing CaCOj and FegOg, . 8*7 

Loss at 212® E., . . . . . . . 2*8 


101*0 

^ Archbutt, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind.y xx. (1901), p. 1193. 

2 Mills, Destructive DisUlUttion, p. 98. 
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This grease, when ke’pt heated in a gauze cone at 212° F., began to run 
through the gauze after about 1| hours, and in b hours about 40 per cent, 
had run through, which was quite fluid on cooling. A soft, sticky, brown mass 
remained on the gauze. Such grease as this is quite unfit for railway wagons. 

The cheaper rosin greases are often heavily loaded or adulterated. One 
of the authors once examined a grease of this kind, sold for lubricating colliery 
trams, which contained nearly 50 per cent, of calcium sulphate and 25 per 
cent, of water. 

Another sample contained : 

Mineral oil (0*915), ... . . .38*5 

Rosin acids, ....... 5*2 

Mineral matter, chiefly calcium sulphate, with silica, 

ferric oxide, lime, and some carbon, . . 47*9 

Loss at 212° F. (water), . . . . 7*9 


99*5 

A sample from which some water had exuded contained : 


Mineral oil (0*910), ...... 29*0 

Rosin acids, ... ... 2*8 

Gypsum (CaS 04 . 2 H 20 ), . . .‘{8*2 

Lime (CaO), ... ... 2*0 

Water, ... .... 27*3 


99*9 


Commercial Descriptions of Grease. 

^1. Cup Greases are usually lime or soda soap greases of the types A (1) or 
A (2), and are used in the various forms of cup lubricator. They are made in a 
wide range of consistency, including very soft or semi-liquid, soft, medium, stiff, 
and very stiff, according to the relative percentages of mineral oil and soap 
contained in them and the viscosity of the mineral oil used. In general, 
the more mineral oil and the less soaj), the softer the grease. The melting- 
point rises with the stiffness of the grease. I'he softer and lower melting- 
})oint greases are used in gravity feed cups, and the stiff er and higher 
melting-point greases are used in compression cups of the Stauffer type. Cup 
greases should be quite free from fillers, such as china cFh.y, etc., but they 
may contain graphite for certain purposes, and are then called graphite 
greases (see p. 175). 

White Cup Greases are usually made from specially selected fats, such as 
Australian mutton tallow, with very little mineral oil. They may contain a 
considerable percentage of unsaponified fat, and are the highest in lubricat- 
ing value and price of all cup greases. Their melting-points are often higher 
than those of ordinary cup greases. 

2. Motor Greases, used in the compression cups, gear-boxes, and trans- 
mission gears of some motor vehicles, are of the same type as cup greases. 
The grease used in gear-boxes should be fairly soft, not too high in melting- 
point, and should melt without any separation of the soap from the oil. An 
analysis of a grease of this kind is given on p. 171. 

^ 3. Axle Greases may be of either the A or B type. Railway Wagon Axle 
Grease is of the A (3) type, and owing to its special character and the large 
quantity used is dealt with in a special section on pp. 176-180. Cart or Road 
Wagon Axle Grease is usually a rosin grease of B type, and, owing to the 
demand for a cheap grease, frequently contains a very large percentage of 
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loading material, as shown by the analyses on p. 173. Better quality grease, 
of A (1) or A (3) type, is, however, sometimes used for road vehicles. 

A good grease for road vehieles, which melted without much separation at 
about IGO^ i<\, was composed of: 


Mineral oil (0*902), .... 

88*26 

Unsaponified fat, .... 

2*01 

Free (oleic) acid, .... 

0*15 

Fatty acids combined with lime, . 

8*13 

Lime (CaO), ..... 

0*89 

Water (loss at 212° F.), 

0*40 


99*84 


Colliery Tram Axle Greases are used for lubricating the axles of small 
coal trucks running underground. A cheap, black rosin grease, ty})e B, is 
generally used, and may contain large percentages of water and filler. The 
better qualities are often described as Floating Tram Grease^ denoting absence 
of filler, so that a lump will float if ])laced on water. These greases are needed 
where the trams have to pass through water, as the heavier, loaded greases 
are more easily washed off the axles. 

4. Fibre or Sponge Greases are so called because of their fibrous or spongy 
texture, but they contain no fibrous material of any kind. They are usually 
greases of type A (2), containing a higher percentage of fatty oils and, therefore, 
more expensive and of higher lubricating value than ordinary cup greases. 
Fibre greases of good quality contain very little water, and can be melted and 
cooled again without altering their consistency. Their melting-points are 
often very high. Their good lubricating quality fits them for use on heavily 
loaded bearings, such as those of stone crushers. 

5. Wool or Yarn Greases are cup or fibre greases containing short lengths 
of woollen or cotton yarn embodied in the grease. They are used in the gravity 
cup lubricators of shafting. The grease is melted by the friction heat, and 
filters through the yarn on to the journal. 

C. Tallow Compound or Su>et Substitute is a very stiff grease of type A (1) 
or A (2), used for heavy bearing or cold-neck lubrication. 

7. Calender Greases, used for the lubrication of paper-mill or woven fabric 
calender rollers, arc cup or fibre greases of A (2) type. Where the rollers 
are heated, a high*m citing- point grease is necessary. These greases are some- 
times packed in canvas bags, which are applied as pads to the journal. 

8. Ball-bearing Greases are soft greases which may be composed of pure 
mineral grease (petroleum jelly), or mixtures of this with mineral oil (type C), 
or they may be soft cup greases (tyi)e A) composed of mineral oil thickened 
with lime or soda soap. The essential features of such greases are that they 
must be neutral or faintly alkaline, to prevent corrosion, and free or nearly 
free from water. A good grease of this kind, made by thickening a mineral 
spindle oil with lime soap, gave the following results by analysis : — 


* Mineral oil (0*898), ...... 77*6 

Fatty oil, ........ 2*3 

Lime soap, ....... 19*2 

Mineral impurity and undetermined, . . . 0*6 

Water, ........ 0*6 


100*0 

♦ Efflux time (Redwood) at 60® F., . . . 242 seconds. 

Melting-point of grease 234® F. 
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This grease was slightly alkaline in reaction and remained soft on cooling 
to 32° F. It proved very satisfactory in use, both on ball- and roller-bearings. 

A grease supplied for Hoffmann ball-bearings, which had a remarkably 
high melting-point, was found to be composed of “ UOO/7 ” mineral oil, thickened 
with about 13 per cent, of anhydrous soda soap. A little oil commenced to 
separate at about 144:° F., and from this temi)erature up to 320° F. the separa- 
tion of oil continued slowly, but very little separated, and even at 320° F. the 
bulk of the grease did not melt. 

9. Graphite Greases are usually cup greases containing from 5 to 15 per 
cent, of graphite. The following is an analysis of a graphite grease : — 


Dark petroleum jelly, . . . . . 61d 

Saponifiable fat, . . . 8*1 

Dry soda soap,* . . . . .13*9 

Graphite, ........ 7*5 

Water and loss, . ..... 9*4 


100*0 

* Includes a lifctlo sodium carbonate. — — . 

10. Waterless Bloch Greases or Tunnel Block Greases, type A (4), are used 
for lubricating the pro]>eller shafts of steamships, also for large open bearings 
and the neck lubrication of cold rolls. They may be supplied in blocks, 
shaped to fit cavities in the bearings made to receive them. The blocks may 
be sufficiently hard to resist the full pressure of the thumb, or of a more yielding 
and plastic nature, so that strips of the grease can be twisted into any shape, 

11. Solidified Oil is a term sometimes a}>plied to soft, buttery greases of 
type A, or to block greases. 

12. Cog-wheel or Gear Greases may be soft consistency greases of either 
type A or type B ; they frequently contain mineral cylinder oil as a softening 
ingredient. 

13. Anti-rust Greases are similar to ball-bearing greases, and are usually 
of the type C, composed of neutral, refined petroleum grease 01 jelly, with 
which a thick mineral oil may be mixed. 

14. Launching Greases, for lubricating the launching ways in shipyards, 
are tallow substitutes, composed of mixed fats and possibly some soap. 

15. Wire Eope Greases, used for the lubrication and preservation of 
colliery and other winding ropes, are generally low-priced greases of types 
B or C, but must be quite neutral and free from any substance likely to corrode 
or damage the wire. They frequently contain residuum of a pitchy nature 
(mineral oil residuum, wool pitch, stearine pitch), to cause the grease to cling 
to the rope or cable and not to be thrown off by the movement of the ro])e. 

16. Cold-neck Greases may be block greases of type A (4) or black rosin 
greases made with black, heavy viscosity mineral oils. Many varieties of 
grease are used for this purpose. 

17. Hot-neck Greases. — These greases are frequently made from still residues, 
such as stearine pitch, wool pitch, mineral pitch from the distillation of 
American crude petroleum, Russian mineral pitch or goudron, either alone or 
mixed with heavy mineral lubricating oils, and thickened with rosin grease, 
soap, etc. Coal-tar pitch and Trinidad pitch are also used. Some of the best 
hot-neck greases are composed of heavy mineral lubricating oils thickened 
with soap. A good quality lubricating graphite, as free as possible from 
mineral impurity, may with advantage be, but is not usually, added. Modern 
manufacturers now offer this type of lubricant in the form of solid blocks, 
cut into bars of a size to fit the housing, thereby simplifying considerably 
the application of the lubricant. 
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Railway Wagon Axle Grease . — The grease used in railway wagon axle- 
boxes in this country is an emulsified mixture of oil, fat, soap, and water. 
The fats and oils generally used aie tallow, palm oil, and mineral oil. One 
railway eompan>' adds a ])ro])ortioii of rape oil. The soaj) is generally made 
during the manufacture of the grease, by adding sufficient caustic soda liquor 
to saponify a pro})( rtion of the fat, but sometimes it is introduced as a ready- 
made soap. Old grease, recovered from the axle-boxes of wagons which have 
come in for repairs, is usually refined and incorporated with the new grease. 
Oil recovered from s])onge cloths and waste, also recovered axle oil, are used 
by some cora])anies. One company uses a proportion of Yorksliire grease, 
but the general experience is that wool fat is not a desirable constituent in 
this kind of grease. TJie pro<;edure adopted in making the grt^ase and in the 
refining of the old grease varies, but the following three examples will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the different methods employed. 

Method 1 . The distinguishing feature of th's process is the conversion in the 
first ofieration of the fat from the old grease into soa]), the product being run, 
while still hot and liquid, into the grease mixing-pans. Twelve cwts. of old 
grease are boiled with a dilute solution of caustic soda in a steam- jacketed 
pan of about three tons’ capacity ; the copper and iron soaps resulting 
from chemical action on the bearings and journals are thereby decomposed, 
and the resultant cujiric and ferric hydroxides, together with miscellaneous 
dirt and sand, fall out of the solution. On standing overnight, a clean 
solution of soap (with mineral oil and a little unsaponified glycerides held in 
an emulsified condition) is obtained, with the impurities at the bottom. I’he 
supernatant warm and liquid soap solution is run off into the grease-making 
pans and is there mixed with sufficient tallow, palm oil, mineral oil, and 
(caustic soda to make 81 cwts. of finished grease, the ingredients being boiled 
together and allowed to set, with occasional stirring, in the pans in which the 


grease is made. The prox^ortions used are as follows : — 

Tallow, 17-0 

Palm oil, ........ 7*2 

Mineral oil, partly recovered from old grease, . 16*7 

Fat represented in old grease, .... 6*4 

Caustic soda, ....... 2-0 

Water, . . 50-7 


100-0 

Method 2. The grease is made from the following ingredients * 

Tallow, . . . . . . . .21*3 

Palm oil, ........ 10*2 

Mineral oil, ....... 9*0 

Fatty and oily matter from recovered grease, . 10*2 

♦ Caustic soda, ....... 2*4 

Water, ........ 46*9 


100-0 


♦ Added as caustic soda liquor of 90° Twaddell, 

The water is heated in a steam- jacketed mixing-pan, the palm oil and 
about half of the tallow (previously melted together) are added, and then the 
mineral oil. The fatty matter recovered from old grease is next added, then 
the caustic soda liquor, and the whole is boiled for half to three-quarters of 
an hour, when the remainder of the tallow is added. After well stirring for 
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about a quarter of an hour, tlio mixture is run off into the cooling- pans and 
allowed to set with occasional stirring. 

The old, dirty, grease is boiled with w'ater and deconipos(*d with excess of 
dilute suljihuric acid ; and aft(U* nqection of a frotliy scum and removal of 
the dirt and water which liave .settled to tin* bottom, the fatty acids and oil 
remaining are added to tlie new grease as above stated. 

Method 3. Standard proportions are : 


Tallow 24-4 

Mineral oil (dark machinery oil and recovertnl axle 

oil), 84 

Palm soap (03 per cent, fatty and resin acids), . 244 

Water, . . . . . . . .42*8 


100*0 

The soap is shr(‘dded and dissolved in the water in a steam-heated pan, the 
tallow and mineral oil are melted iog<4her in another ])an and are then run 
into the hot soa]) solution. A ])ro])or1ion of old gr(‘.‘is(' from axle-boxes, 
r(‘melt(‘d with a. suilici('ncy of water and straim‘d throiiuh fine wire gauze, is 
then added. th(‘ mixture is well stirred and run into rooling-pans to set, being 
stirred at intervals during th<‘ cooling. 

Analyses of the three greases, ealeulat(‘d from the above formula, arc 
sot out below : 



1. 

2. 

3. 

Saponifiable fat, 

10*5 

24*0 

244 

Mineral oil. 

1()*7 

n-u 

8*4 

Soa]) (anhydrous). 

15*2 

15-0 

17*1 

Water, .... 

.51*0 

50*0 

50*1 


1()0*0 

lOO-O 

10()*() 


The autliors ar(‘, indebted to Mr. JI. Grii)])er, late chief clKMiiist of the 
(jrroat Central Railway, and Mr. J. Tf. B. Jenkins, chief chemist of the London 
and North-Eastern Railway, for the particulars ndating to Nos. I and 2 
gniases. The No. 3 grease is made by the London, Midland and »Scottish 
Railway. 

The Great \V(‘stern Railway Co. xisc a grease containing mu(‘h more mineral 
oil and less winter than the above, the ingredients used being : 



Winter. 

Summer. 

Tallow, ..... 

13*2 

13*2 

Palm oil, ..... 

]*7 

1-7 

Petroleum residuum. 

19*9 

26*5 

Cleaned axle oil, .... 

10*5 

9*9 

Palm soap, ..... 

23*1 

23*1 

Alkali 

0*8 

0*8 

Water, . . ... 

24-8 

24*8 


100*0 

100*0 


12 
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Assuming the alkali to be caustic soda and wholly conibined as soap, these 
ingredients will give a grease containing, a])i)roxiruately : 


Saponifiable fat. 

9*4 

Mineral oil, .... 

36*4 

Soap (anhydrous), 

22*5 

Water, ..... 

31*7 


100*0 


Mr. W. K. Bird, late chief chendst of the Great AVesterii Kail way, kindly 
su2)])lied those particulars. 

The wagon grease formerly used hy the London, Brigliton and South Coast 
Railway was exceptional, in that it contained a solid lubih ant (talc), tlie 
composition being: 

Saponifiable fat, . 

Mineral oil, 

Soa]) (anhydrous). 

Talc, 

Water, 

100*0 


15*0 

20*0 

10*0 

15*0 

40*0 


Mr. F. P. Matthewman, late chief chemist of the railway, to whom the 
authors are ind(*bted for the above information, states that the grease gave 
every satisfaction in use. In one consignment, howeviir, chalk was in- 
advertently substitut(*d for the talc and unsatisfactory results were obtained. 

A 20 od railway wagon grease, when tested in the manner devseribed on 
p. 270. should melt as a whole at a tempeiature above 100^ F.. but not higher 
than HO"" F., without separation of its constituents. Cup greases, which 
melt at higher temperatures, and greases from which the oil separates on 
melting and leaves the* soap unmelted, are unsuitabb* for railway w^agon axles. 

A lime-soap-thiekencd mineral oil grease off(*red for railway wagon axles 
was composed of : 

Mineral oil (0*880), 

Unsaponilied fat, 

Lime soap, 

WatcT, 

Undetermined and loss, 

100*00 


78*60 

1*29 

18*90 

0*93 

0*88 


This grease melted without any separation at about 231° F. and was 
reported to be unsuitable for the purpose. 

Wagon grease is sometimes adulterated with china clay. A sample 
examined by one of the authors contained : 


Fatty matter and soap. 

20*8 

China clay, .... 

19*3 

Water, ..... 

69*9 


100*0 


Besides being a poor lubricant, this grease caused trouble through the 
china clay accumulating in the boxes. 
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A very inferior grease made by thi(d<ening tar oil with soai), and loaded 
with mineral matter, was obtained from a railway wagon b(ilonging to a pro- 
vincdal gas company. When heated to about 173° F. the oil commenced to 
run down and leave the soa]). The grease was found to b(‘ eom])Osed of . 


Tar oil (sp. gr. 1*05), ...... 39*5 

Fatty oil or fat, ... ... 5*0 

flatty acids, free and as soap, . . . .10*2 

Water lost at 2 12° F., J 5-9 

Mineral matter, by diff., chiefly gypsum and china 
clay, ........ 29*4 


100-0 

A soa])-thi(‘kened grease, in the manufacture of whicli wool fat had been 
used, contained : 


Mineral oil (0*1M)1), 

78-6 

Neutral fat, .... 

10-4 

Soaj), anhydrous, 

8-6 

Water, ... 

2-4 


lOO-O 


This grease*, when tested on Thurston's machine on a steel journal with 
bronze bearings, under a load of about 1 95 lbs. per scpiare inch of bearing surface, 
and at a speed of rubbing e(|ual to about 7 feet ])er minute, gave mu(‘h less 
friction at 70° F. than the Midland Railway a.xle-grease described on p. 177, 
but no quantitative figur<‘s weie obtained. The grease, however, had a higher 
melting-point than the Midland Railway grease, and when some of it was 
heated on wire gauze in an oven at 140° F. the mineral oil slowly filt(*rcd 
through and left the soa]) on the gauze. Such a grease would be likely to 
cause trouble in tlie lubrication of railway wagon axles, through not feeding 
uniformly on to the journal ; it woulc^be more .suitable foi use in a lubricator 
of the Stauffer " type. 

During the late War, when all available animal and vegetable fats and oils 
were required for the manufacture of glycerine, large quantities of railway 
wagon grease were made without tallow or other glyceride, the components 
b(‘ing mineral oil, fatty acids, caustic soda in sufficient quantity to neutralise 
and form soap with the fatty acids, and water. Greases made from these 
ingredients enabled the railway companies to lubricate their wagons during 
the period of emergency, but their lubricating value was inferior to that of 
greases made with glycerides in the usual way, and after the termination of 
the War their use was not continued. Longer trial might have led to a satis- 
factory grease being made without glyceride, but the experiments were brought 
to a close before the possibilities had been fully explored. Under favourable 
conditions, the consumption of a good railway wagon grease is less than one 
ounce per axle-box per 100 train miles, but in practice the consumption 
frequently amounts to several ounces. 

Railway Clearing-House Standard Specification for Axle-Box GreaseA 

The following specification, issued in January 1926, supersedes the specifica- 
tion dated May 1914 : — 

“ The grease to be an emulsified mixture of water, soda soap, neutral tallow 

^ Copies can be obtained from the Secretary of the Railway Clearing-House, 123 Seymour 
Street, London, N. W. 1, price 3d. per copy post free. 
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or other suitable fat, with or w^ithout mineral oil. It must b(‘ fn‘e from resin 
or tar oil, also from linu*, ^^ypsum, or oIIku’ mineral matt(‘r, ami must eontain 
not more than 50 [x'r rent, of \vat(*r. The grease must ol luiitorm eon* 
sistency, ami when |)Iae<‘(J in a eu|) made of Avire ganz(' (having 20 meslies to 
the linear ineh) and ])ut in an ovem at 700'^^ F. for an hour, and afterwards 
slowly raised in tcunperatiire at the rate of about 10'^’ ]>er hour, must melt- and 
run through the ga-n;5e eom])letely, without s<‘|)ai*at ion of its constituents, 
betwe('n the temperatures of 700'’ and 7 10 ' K. -(inaisi's of the following 
composition have jiroved satisfactory in use : 


Tallow or other suit-alde fat. 
Mineral oil. 

Dry soda soap. . 

Watc'r, 


IVr cent. 
ir> 25 

Not more tlian 20 
15 25 

Not more than 50/' 


JT. SOLID LUBRICANTS. 

A feAv minerals — mica, talc, soa]>stone, and graj)liite — act as natural 
lubricants. Langmuir ^ found that the surface of freshly sjdit mica (biotitc*) 
was as sli])])ery as a glass surface lubricated with a film of oil, a glass or ])latinum 
slidejr sli]i})ing at the same angle on 7>oth. 

(jrraj)liite is by far tlie most imj)ortant of solid Inliricants. Natural 
grapliite is found in many parts of the world, both in the flake form and also 
amor])hous, but the kind usually employed as a liibrieani is tlu' flake gra]diite. 
Amorplious gra])hit(‘ is also made in the (‘Ic'ctric fnrnac(‘. ami by nu'thodvS 
which Jiave been described by Dr. Achc'son ^ is oblaiiu'd by lijin in a (‘olloidal 
form and sold, mixed with water, under the name of A(|uadag or, mixed 
with oil, as Oildag.*’ The; princi])al advantage of colloidal gra])liito is that 
it will remain suspend(‘d in water (u* oil for an imbdinite pewiod, ])r()vided tlie 
fluid medium remains neutral in reaction ; natural grajdiitc, and also artificial 
gra])hite which is not in th(‘ colloidal state, raj)idly settles out ami eaainot, 
therefore, be used in admixture with ml unless tin' mixture' is continually 
stirred. 


Acheson (Artificial) Graphite, Grade No. 1340, gave the following results : — 


Moisture, ........ 

F urt-hor loss on heating to faint redness in (‘overed 

0*07 

crucibki, ....... 

0*23 

*MintTal matter (ash), ..... 

()-6t) 

Crai)hitc (7)y difference). 

09*()4 


loo-oo 

*( hi)} position : 


Silica, .... . . 

()-()7 

Alumina, ... 

0-31 

Ferric oxide, ....... 

0-25 

Lime, etc. (by difference). 

0-03 


0*66 


Some analyses of natural lubricating graphites, made by L. Arehbutt for 

^ Faraday Soc. Transactions, xv. (1920), p. 09. 

* Jour 8oc. Chem. Ind., xxix. (1910), pp. 240-248. 
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the I jiibri cation Coniinittec of the Departnnnit of Scientific and Ijidustrial 
Jl(‘scarcli,^ are set out in Table LVJll. 

Table LVllL— A n aj.yses of Natural Lubrjcatino OK\i»nrTEs, manufactukkd 

BY THE (JrVPHITK l^nODUCTS, l/fD., i>ATTERSEA. 





loli.ic 

I’oliuc; 

1 

li’oliiio 

l)cscrii)lion. 

Flake 

Hake 

Flak(' 

J'’lake 

Flake 

( Iruphitc 

Ur.iphit(' 


GrapliiLL* 

Gruithite 


No. ion. 

B. 1371. 

No. 1! 

No. 1. 

No. Ji 1. 

Muistiin-, 

Furtln'r loss on heating to 

1-26 

0-32 

0-20 

0-29 

0-05 

faint rt'dness in closely 
(jovert-d rrueible, . 

0*09 

0-49 


()-44 

0-34 

♦Mineral matter (ash), 

0*37 

4-79 

J-93 

9-87 

()-05 

Gra])hite (by diff.), . 

98-28 

94-40 

97-45 

89-40 

99-56 


100-00 

100-00 

1 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

^'Cnm iKfSil ton ; 






Silica, . 

Alumin.i, 

Ferric- o\id(‘, 

Lime, etc. (by diil'.), 

Mauily 

ferric 

oxide 

3-(K) 

0-67 

0-86 

0-26 

1-06 

0-33 

0-46 

0-08 

4-84 

3-32 

1-55 

1 0-16 




4-79 

! 1-93 

9-87 

1 


All analysis ot “ Aquadag ” j^ave tlie results shown below. The sani})le 
smelled of ammonia, and after acidifying with dilute Jiydrochloric acid to 
[)recipjtate the gra])hit(‘. liltcnng this off, thoroughly w'asJnng until free from 


chlorides, and drying, theie was obtained : 

Insoluble matter, ..... 15*06 

Water and soluble extract, . . . .81*94 

100-00 

The insoluble matter contained : 

()!ra|)hitc (by dillerence), ... . 89-68 

♦Mineral matter (ash), . . ... 1*20 

Ja)ss on heating to faint redness in covered 

crucible, . . , . . . 9-12 

J 00-00 

^Composition : 

Silica, .... 0-24 

Alumina, . . 0-18 

Ferric oxide, 0-65 

* Lime, etc., ....... 0*13 

1-20 

“ Oildag ” gave the following results : — 

Graphite, etc., insoluble in ether, . 11-2 

Ether extract (oil), ... . 88-8 

100-0 


^ Abstracted by pcriiii.ssion of the Ountrollor of H.M. Stationery Ollice from the 
rand'um on Solid Lubricants (1920), published by the Department, 
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It was found impossible to completely free the graphite from oil by washing 
with ether, and an analysis of the j^raphite ” as extracted gave : 


(;lraphitc (by difference), ..... 90*74 

♦Mineral matter (ash), ..... 2*25 

Loss on hejating to faint redness in cov(‘rod 

crucible . . . . . . . 7*01 


100*00 

*Com position ; 

Silica, ...... . 0*21 

Alumina, .... . . 0*35 

Ferric oxid(‘, .... . . 1*02 

Lime, etc., ....... 0*67 


2*25 

For convenience of conijHiri.son, all tlie above analyses have been recalculated 
on the nioisturedree and volatile matter-free samjilcs, and the results are 
given 111 Table LIX. 


Table LIX. 



“ Foliac ” Flake Graphite. 

Acheson Graphite. 


JSo. 101. 

No. 100. 

No. Ji. 

B. 1371. 

No. 1. 

No. 1340. 

From 

" Aquadag." 

From 
" Oildag." 

Graphite, 

Mineral matter 

99*95 

99*62 

98 06 

9517 

90*06 

99*34 

98*68 

97*58 

(ash), . 

0*05 

0*38 

1*94 

4*83 

9*94 

0*66 

1*32 

2*42 


The “ Foliac Special Jjaige Flake Grajdiite No. lOJ ” is almost chemically 
pure. The flakes have a pure silvery lustre when reflecting light; when not 
reflecting they appear absolutely black. A little of the Graphite lying at the 
bottom of a deep narrow trough of white papier looks black and white, as if 
it were a mixture of two substances. 

The “ Foliac No. 100 ” is ajiparently the same Graphite as No. 101, ground 
very fine, and it contains more impurity, chiefly iron from the mill. 

The “ Acheson Graphite No. 1340,” though of great purity, is less jiure 
than the natural graphite, and it is of interest to note that the conversion of 
this into Aquadag ” has introduced more impurity , and the further conversion 
of this into “ Oildag ” still more. In all the Acheson Graphites the principal 
impurities are iron and alumina. In the ” Foliac ” Graphites, silica is the 
chief impurity. 

The adsorbed films found on the particles of graphite obtained from 
“ Aquadag ” and Oildag ” may be of importance. This adsorbed matter 
appeared to be non-oily vegetable matter in the case of “ Aquadag,” and oil, 
or some constituent of the oil, in the case of “ Oildag.” 

In the lubrication of machinery, solid lubricants are used either dry, 
mixed with grease, or mixed with oil. Dry graphite is used as a lubri- 
cant on certain parts of lace-making machinery, to avoid staining the fabric 
with oil, also in chocolate-making machinery, to avoid getting oil into the 
chocolate. The speeds of such machines are low and the pressures light. 
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There are also instances where machines have to work at very high temperatures 
(bottle-making), in which only a non-combustible lubricant can be used. 
Another instance occurs in the production of tungsten wire filaments for electric 
lami)s by hot-drawing through diamond dies. Ifere “ Aquadag ” is used as a 
lubricant. The wire is passed through the “ Aquadag ” paste and then through 
a gas flame, which heats the wire to the required temperature and bakes on 
it a coating of the lubricant. In all these cases, the solid lubricant is used to 
avoid troubles arising from the use of oil. 

According to C. F, Mabery,^ colloidal graphite surpasses ordinary graphite 
in unctuous quality, and its property of remaining suspended in water and 
oils renders it specially convenient for lubrication. The readiness with which 
it forms coherent films on journals and other friction surfaces is a valuable 
feature. Though refusing to flocculate and settle in ordinary water or 
in ])urified mineral oil, it readily does so in presence of an electrolyte ; the 
presence of free acid, therefore, or of any other substance capable of acting as 
an electrolyte in water or oil to which the graphite is to be added, must be 
guarded against. 

In Mabery’s paper the results are given of experiments with colloidal 
Acheson graphite suspcindcd in the projiortion of 0*35 per cent, in water, 
petroleum burning oil (“ kerosene ”), mint'ral fuel oil, spindle oil, Galena ” 
oil and cylinder oil, the machine used, designed by Prof. Carpenter, of Cornell 
University, having a test- bearing of approximately 8 square inches projected 
area, with journal about 3 inches in circumference. The load was applied 
by means of a spring worked by cam and lev'er, and a long lever arm wdth 
vernier attachment and sliding weight recorded the friction. A cast-iron 
bearing, white-mctallcd with an alloy containing tin 90 per cent., antimony 
8 ])er cent., and copjier 2 per cent., and carefully machined to a true surface, 
was used, and the lubricant was supplied in drops from a sight-feed lubricator 
through a small hole close to one side of the bearing and two grooves cut 
diagonally across the white metal face from the inlet hole. AVith this machine 
there must have been a large amount of solid friction, and the value of graphite 
in the lubricant would, therefore, be enhanced. Thus, aquadag and water 
was found a good lubricant under a load of 70 lbs. })er square inch. In a test 
continued for 15 hours at a speed of about 100 feet ])cr minute, the cocfticicnt 
of friction remained steadily at about 0*01, and was not altered by stopping 
and restarting the machine. Tests made with oildag in petroleum burning 
oil, fuel oil, and cylinder oil gave similar results, though the coefficient was 
higher with the cylinder oil, owing to the much greater viscosity of the latter. 

In a further series of tests with oildag in kerosene^ fuel oil, and spindle oil, 
at the same speed as before, but under a pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch, 
it was found that the coefficient was less than 0*01 with the kerosene, about 
0-01 with the fuel oil, and about 0*015 with the spindle oil. An interesting 
fact noted was that the friction with the kerosene immediately rose when 
the supply of lubricant was shut off, whilst with the other oils no increase 
took place until some time after. It is concluded that the kerosene has not 
the power possessed by the other oils of causing the graphite to form an adherent 
film on the friction surfaces. It was further observed that the spindle oil, 
fed at the rate of 4 drops per minute, gave a lower coefficient of friction when 
containing oildag than the same oil fed at double the rate without oildag. 
At 6 drops per minute, the spindle oil without graphite failed to maintain a 
continuous ffim, and the friction rose rapidly. In all the tests made with 
colloidal graphite suspended in the lubricant, it was found that the temperature 
of the bearing rose to a certain point and then remained practically stationary 
^ Jour. Afner. Soc. Mech. Eug.^ 1910, pp. 163-180. 
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until the suj)])ly of lubricant was shut off, the liquids of lowest viscosity giving 
the lowest temperatures. W ater and grapliite gave the lowest temperatures 
of all, only about 5 (b'grees above the room tem])eratiire. In all the tests 
made, with gra])liite suspendt'd in tlie lubricant, the l)earing continued to run 
cool and witii litth‘ increase of frictional resistance for an hour or tw^o after 
tlie oil sup]>ly was shut oh, owing to the ex(*ellent surface j)roduc(*d liy tlni 
gra])hite lilm. Other noteworthy feature's were tlie small amount of gra]>hite 
required and the etlicac-y of the latter in r<‘ducing wear. 

In a later paper, ^ Mabery gives results of further tests with the Oar- 
jienter machine, showing the effect of adding oildag to one of tlie best, auto- 
mobile lubricants. The addition of oildag to tin' oil lowc'ivd the fruition 
and running temperatun* and formed what the author terms a graphoid 
surface on the bi'arings. which enabled the maeliine to run for many hours 
(in oiH' test nearly I() hours) afiin* the sujqily of lubricant was shut oil (“ endur- 
ance test ) without material increase 111 the fnetion, whilst Avith the ])laiii, 
uugraphited oil the oil-film broke and the bearings seizi'd 17 minutes after 
the oil sup])ly ceased The jircssure in tlnsse ti'sts was 200 lbs. jicr square' inedi, 
and spi'ed JOO r.ji.m. It Avas fnrtlier found that Avhen onci* the “ graplioid ” 
surface* liad her oiin* fully lorme'ei, the same*, lulme ating effee t Avas eihtaiiu'el by tlie 
use', of one-si\teeiitli of the quantity of oil requiivel in the abse'iice of graphite. 

A numlx'i* of tests Avere made for the fnibrication Committee “ Avith the 
Lanchester Avorni-ge'ar te'sting machine, “Oildag*’ being useel in one series of 
te'sts and “ holiae No. 100 natural graphite in the other. The' i‘esults showe^d 
tliat in botli semes of tests grajddtc had a liencfieial cifect with some oils, 
but not Avitii others, ^\lth some oils flake graphite* gave the best results, 
and Avith otliers colloielal graphite. The most marked effect, an increased 
cfiieiemcy of 1*25 per cent., Avas obtained by adeling Feiliae* " graphite* to 
an animal (trotter) oil. “ Oilelag ’* aelele'd tei the same oil had searcedy any effect. 
Bayonne (mineral) oil A\as im^iroved almost equally by Foliac '* graphite 
and by ' Oilelag ’ ; JMoliiloil A--anotlier mineral oil - Avas not much affected 
by either. Castor oil Avas a little iiiiproveiei by '' Oildag ” and not improved 
by “ Foliac.’ In the case of the mineral oils, the grajdiite ge^ne'rally had the 
effect ol raising the temperature at Avhiedi unsteady running anel a falling off 
of eliicieuey of the gear took place. The results on the whole showed that it 
is worth wdiik* to add graphite to a gear oil, and best to add it in the colloidal 
form, because, although flake graphite may gi\n' a higher eliiciency, it does not 
remain suspend(*d in the oil unless continually stirred, and it causes greater 
wx‘ar of the lubricated surfaces. 

Ihe folloA\dng resultsfwrcre obtained by the authors on a ThuivSton machine, 
when comjiaring the friction of 900/7 mineral oil Avith the same oil mixed A\dth 
sufficient “Oildag to give 0*35 jier cent, of “ grajdiite ” in the mi.xture, 
i.(*? graphite including the adsorbed film of oily matter. Some tests made 
on a steel journal with bronze bearings at a speed of about 223 feet per minute, 
measured at the surface of tlie journal, and a load ])er square inch of 271 lbs. 
showed a very small average decrease in the friction due to the use of Oildag,” 
the lowest coefficient obtained in any single test being 0-0024 with ‘‘ Oildag ” 
and 0^*0028 without it. The temperature reached by the bearings after four 
hoars’ running was a fcAv degrees lower when “ Oildag ” was used. In tests 
made at this speed Ave are dealing, of course, with liquid film lubrication, 
and the small difference in the friction must be attributed to a small amount 
of contact friction between the solid surfaces, which was reduced by the 
graphite in the oil. 

1 Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., v. (1913), pp. 717-723. 

2 lieport of the Lubrication and Lubricants Inquiry Committee (1920). 
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In the (‘oursc of these experiments, some tests were made to asc*(‘rtain how 
long the h(*arjngs would run without seizing after the oil su])ply was cut off. 
Jn each of thiee tests without Oildag,” incipient seizing occurred after about 
8 minutes. In one test with Oildag,’' seizure occurred after 18 luinutes, 
but in a second test tlie bearings seized in minutes. The authors were 
unablti to ( onfirju Mabery’s results in this respect. 

After com j)l(‘ting the above tests, further tests W(ire juade at a speed of 
7 feet j)(‘r minute. The results again show'ed a lower friction with Oiidag,’’ 
<\s])(‘( ially under tin* highest pressures. The bearings W(‘r(‘ then (hanged to 
white nnda], and the relative consum])tion of od jn(‘a^ur(‘d, with and without 
'' Oildag,'’ tlie metliod )>(‘ing to r(‘duce the oil supply to the minimum necessary 
to maintain a steady ])enduluni deflcM-tion for a ])eiiod of sevcuid hours. Tests 
were mad(‘- at 7 feet ])er minute and at ten tim(‘s tliat sp(‘ed, and showi^d a 
sliglitly lower consumption of oil wdien Oildag *’ was used. The actual figures 
were : 


Speed, 

7 ft‘et pc 

r nnnute. 

70 feet per minute. 

hoad, ])er square ineh, 

358 Ihs. 

:isr) liw. 

Oil (;oii.sumj)tic)n, 

e.c. per hour. 

e.e. per hour. 


(Jil aloue. 

Oil 1 Oildag. 

( »il alone. 

Oil 1 Oildag. 

9 tests (average) 

0*25 



. . 



0*21 



2 ,, 


i 

0-S3 

0-81 


Graiihite, of course, is likcdy to show the most marked eft’eets at very low 
speeds, and further tests were made with bronze bearings at a speeci of 2 feet 
per minute. At tliis spe(^d it was found that the greatest load the bearings 
would carry safely when lubricated with 900/7 mineral oil was 227 lbs. per square 
inch. The average deflection of the pendulum was 0-1 degree. TJie addition 
of Oildag to the lubricant- reduced tins to 0*2 degree. 

The Lubrication Inquiry Committee made extensive inquiries from users 
of solid hdjricanls and published the information obtain(‘.d in the Memorandum 
on Solid Lubricants, issued in 1920. On heavily loaded bearings, and when- 
ever the conditions are liable to cause heating, solid lubricants added to the 
oil have been found useful, also in cases where lubrication is apt to be neglected. 

Oildag has been found specially valuable for automobile lubrication. Dr. 
Acheson, with a Panhard four-cylinder car, found that 0-35 per cent, of 
colloidal graphite added to the cylinder oil reduced the consumption of oil 
from 1 gallon per 200 miles to 1 gallon per 750 miles. The graphite film 
formed on the piston rings and inside surface of the cylinders is said to produce 
such a perfect fit that the compression is increased. No oil is carried into the 
exhaust, and there is no smoking. Should the supply of lubricating oil fail 
from any cause, the bearings will run much longf-.r if they liave the film of 
graphite upon them. Similar beneficial results follow from the use of oildag 
in the lubrication of gas engines. Prof. Burstall reports having obtained 
very good results with oildag on a 20-H.P. Ctossley gas engine at Birmingham 
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University, vvliicli works on either suction gas or Mond gas. No trouble liad been 
experienced from hot bearings, there was not the least sign of dei)osit on the 
cylinder, and the measurements frequently taken on this engine for determining 
mechanical (dlicieiicy showed the friction to bo very low. The oil consu]n])tioii 
also could be kept very low. 

Jn a letter }>ul']ished in Enijineerintj, 18th February 1921, Dr. Acheson 
lays stress on the fact that time is required for the full effects of oildag to show 
thejiiselves. He considers that the grajdiite particles in the oil are gradually 
adsorbed by the surface, and points out that when first commencing to use 
oildag the formation of the film is assisted by cicaning the surfaces and rubbing 
them over with a strong solution of oildag in oil. The importance of using 
only pur(‘ neutral mineral oils is also pointed out. Many mineral lubricating 
oils are refined by treatment with acid and alkali, and traces of these remain 
in the oil and cause; flocculation of the graphite. 

Some experiments made by one of the authors have })roved that colloidal 
graphite will ])ass over with lubricating oil through worsted trimmings. Mix- 
tures were made by adding 2 oz. of oildag to 1 gallon of (A) red engine 
(mineral) oil, (B) red engine oil blended with 15 per cent, of rape oil. The 
following results were obtained : — 



(A.) 

Per cent. 

(B.) 

Per cent. 

Graphite in mixture as prepared, 

„ in oil collected after 1 hour’s siphoning, 

„ in oil collected after further 4-5 hours’ 

siphoning through same trimmings, 

0-176 

0-1G2 

1 0-163 

0-172 

0-181 

0-171 


One of the jinost interesting instances of the successful use of graphite in 
steam cylinder and valve lubrication was given by E. W. Johnston in a paj)cr 
read before the Birmingham Association of Mechanical Engineers in 1916. 
Oil carried forward in the exhaust steam from cylinders lubricated with oil is 
frequently the cause of a great deal of trouble when such steam is required for 
heating or drying, for washing or cooking, or when the condensed water is 
passed back into the boilers. Oil separators, such as Princeps’, will remove 
the greater })art of the oil from the steam if a pure mineral oil ]s used for lubrica- 
tion, and chemical or electrolytic separators are very eilicient in removing oil 
from condensed water, but none of these appliances effects complete removal 
of the oil, their cost is considerable, and their efficiency is dependent upon the 
care used in working them. If. therefore, cylinders and valves can be efficiently 
lubricated without the use of oil, all this trouble and expense is avoided. 
This Mr. Johnston claims to have done on a plant including three 50 kw. 
high-speed vertical steam dynamos, two deep bore-hole pumping engines, and 
other small pumps working with saturated steam at 120 lb. X)ressure. A 
special form of lubricator was first devised,^ having the sight feed-glass filled 
with petroleum, through which the drops of “ aquadag ” were arranged to 
fall, and which worked quite successfully. Having obtained satisfactory 
results for a period, one of the high-speed engines, after accurate gauging of 
the valves and cylinders, was put on a six months’ running test. At the end 
of this period, the greatest wear at any point was found not to exceed 0*001 
inch. The walls of the cylinders and the surfaces of the piston rings had a 
mirror-like appearance. A set of indicator cards taken on full load, compared 
^ This lubricator can be obtained from Messrs. Dewranoe. 
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with those taken by the makers during the othcial test when the engines were 
new, showed a difference of only 0*6 per cent, after two years’ working on 
“ aquadag ” lubrication. Micrographs taken from the surface of a piston 
ring showed that the graphite had filled up the pores of the cast iron and 
produced a smooth surface. There was no evidence that it had penetrated into 
the iron, except in one small place. In a private communication to one of 
the authors, Mr. Johnston states that “ aquadag ” has all along been, and is 
now being used on horizontal engines and with heavy i) ” slides with satis- 
factory results. When reading his j)aper in 191 6 he exhibited a slide val ve from 
a Worthington type feed-pump, the surface of which was perfect, although, 
as he stated, it had been working for years at 120 lbs. pressure. He 
further pointed out as worthy of note that being in du])licate each pump 
stood a week about, and yet there was not the slightest deterioration of the 
surfaces from rusting. 



CHAPTER VII. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND METHODS OF EXAMINATION 
OF LUBRICANTS. 

A. - VISCOSITY AND VISCOMETRY. 

The nature of viscosit y and viscous flow having been discussed in Chapter IV., 
the iiietliods of measuring ilic viscosities of oils and other liquids — viscometry 
— have now to be considered. Various methods have been proposed, which 
may be groui>ed under three heads, viz. : — 

1. Oscillation or rotation of a (ylinder or disc immersed in the liquid 

(Coulomb/ Couette/ Doolittle,^ Stormer,^ Macmichael ®). 

2. Flow of the liquid through a capillary tube (Poiseuille).® 

3. Motion of a sphere falling vertically through the liquid (KStokes,*^ 

Ladenburg,® Sheppard,^ Oibson and Jacobs or rolling down an 
inclined tube filled with the liquid (Flowers). 

The most generally employed method for exact work is that of Poiseuille, 
in w^hich the rate of flow of the liquid through a capillary tube of known 
dimensions under known conditions of temperature and jiressure is measured. 
We shall describe this method, for although it has not come into general use 
for commercial ])urposes, it has occasionally been thus employed, and we have 
used it for determining the viscosities of mixtures of glycerol and water from 
which the table on pp. 197-199 was constructed. 


Absolute Yiscomelry. 

Deter mmati on of ViscosiUj %n Absolute Measure^^ — Poiseuille’s method of 
viscometry depends upon the following facts, which he proved experimentally : 
(J) that the rate of flow of liquid through a caj^illary tube of suitable dimen- 
sions is proportional to the pressure and inversely proportional to the length 
of the tube ; and (2) that the rate of flow through a capillary tube of cylin- 
drical bore is proportional to the fourth t)ower of the radius of the bore. 
Osborne Reynolds has shown that to ensure these conditions of steady 

1 Mem, Instit. Nat. i^ci. et Arts, 1800, 111, 246. 

® Ann. chim. 21 (1890), 433. 

* Jour. Amer. Ckem. Soc.f 15 (1893), 173, 454. 

* Jour. Ind. and Eng. Cham.^ 1 (1909), 3 17. 

« Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 7 (1915), 961 ; 12 (1920), 282. 

^ Gomptes Rendus^ 15 ( 1 842), 1167; Memoires de VinsHtut mvarUa itrangera, 9 ( 1 846), 433. 

’ See Lamb, Hydrodynamics, p. 587. 

» Ann. Fhysih 22 (1907), 287. 

® J. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 9 (1917), 523. 

Jour. Chem. 8oc., cxvii. (1920), 473. 

Ffoc. Amer. Soc. Test. Mod., 14 (1914), 568. 

12 See p. 75. See p. 83. 
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viscous flow the proportions of the tube must bo such that — is less than 

700, where is the radius of the bore, v the mean velocity of tlie fluid, d the 
density of the fluid, and 'q its viscosity. The viscosity of the fluid in absohite 
measure (poiset<) is tlien given, apx>roximateIy, by J’oiseuille’s formula — 

irgdhr^t 

8VJ ’ 


in which g is the acceleration due to gravity, d the density of the fluid, 
h the head, t the time, V the volume of liquid discharged, and / the length of 
the tube. 


To obtain the true viscosity, corrections jnust be made : {a) for the kinetic 
energy of efflux ; (jS) for the abnormal conditions of flow inside the inlet end 
of the tube ; (y) for the viscous resistance to the flow of the*, liquid outside 
the ends of the tube ; and (8) for the resistance due to surface tension effects 
at the discharge orifice. The correction for kinetic onoigy is made by deduct- 


ing from the right-hand member of the equation the 


quantity 


wYd 

SttIL 


, which, 


if the value of the cooffleient m be taken as unity, is known as the Couette- 
Fi nkeiier- Will) erf ore e correction. Boussinesq,^ however, has shown mathe- 
matically that in order to allow for correction j8, whiidi has never been 
satisfactorily determined exiierimentally, the (‘oetticient nnn the kinetic energy 
term should be increased to J*]2, and this value is now generally accejited. 
Correction y, which is known as the Couette value, has been determined 
exjierimentally by several observers, but the results obtained are too discordant 
to be of any use at ])resent. The latest measurements by JferscheP show 
that, broadly speaking, it is in the neighbourhood of 0'25d, where d is the dia- 
meter of the bore of the capillary. This correction, when made, is added 
on to the length / of the capillary, making the effective length /-l-()'25d and 
slightly reducing the value of q obtained without the correction. We have 
not used the correction in the subsequent calculations, owing to the uncertainty 
which exists as to its magnitude. Errors due to /3 and y may be reduced to 
very small dimensions by making the capillary tube long. 

The error due to surface tension effects, which may be serious, is so variable 
that the correction 8 is best eliminated altogether by immersing the discharge 
orifice in the liquid and making a suitable deduction from the bead. The 
revised Poiseuille equation thus becomes : 


TrgdhfQH 1-12V^^ 


( 1 ) 


This equation, however, ceases to be true when the head h is not con- 
stant. In the absolute viscometer described below, as indeed in practically 
all others, the head falls from an initial value to a final value //g, and it is 
not accurate to use the mean head difi!erence /q - //g is at all 

large as compared with the mean head The error introduced by 

so doing has been calculated for various head differences and summarised in 
tabular form by Lidstone.^ 

On the assumption of a uniform cross-section of the containers in which 


the heads are measured, the corrected value of h is given by 


loge 


This 


^ Cemptea BendtiSf 110 and 113. 

* Proc. Amer, Soc. for Testing Materials, 18 (2), 384. 
^ Phil, Mag,, xliii. (1921), p> 354. 
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is known as the Meissner head, but even this is not strictly true, since it is 
derived on the assumption that all the work done by the liquid in flowing 
is used in overcoming viscous resistance, whereas, owing to the existence of 
the kinetic energy term, this is not the case. Dryden ^ has evolved an expres- 
sion for the average head to be substituted for h in eqiiation (1), if it is required 
to correct for these small inexactitudes, and Lidstone ^ has worked out the 
equation for rj. For most practical purposes, however, it is sufficient to take 
the Meissner average head without further correction. 

Description of an Absolute Viscometer. — The apparatus employed by the 
authors is illustrated in fig. 65. The capillary tube A was carefully selected 
and calibrated from end to end, and was found to be of practically uniform 
bore. Viewed through a lens magnifying 20 diameters, the bore appeared 
to be perfectly cylindri(;al in section. The diameter, calculated from the 
weight of mercury required to fill the tube, was 0*6180 mm., and the length 
of the tube, measured by a Whitworth machine, was 21*991 cm. Thus, the 
length was about 350 times the diameter, and, as we estimate from experi- 
ments made with Redwood’s viscometer that the magnitude of the correction 
y (see above) is about equal to the friction of a length of capillary tube equal 
to the diameter of the bore, our results from this cause cannot be more than 
about 0*28 per cent, too high. The kinetic energy correction, a, also became 
very small, owing to the narrowness of the bore, amounting to only 0*5 
per cent, of the head in the case of water (viscosity =^0*01 poise), and being 
quite negligible in the case of all the glycerol solutions excej)t the thinnest 
( 1 ^— 0*0379 poise), and in that making a difference of only 0 05 per cent., 
or 2 in the fifth decimal [Jace. 

The capillary tube was ground into*’the neck of the reservoir B, and was 
connected at its lower end, through the wide glass tube C, with the measuring 
tube D. The glass water-jacket E for maintaining the temperature constant 
contained a stirrer of brass wire H and a thermometer K, indicating tenths 
of a degree Centigrade. By drawing off a little water through the tube M, 
and adding either warmer or colder water through the funnel tube 0, and 
vigorously stirring, the slightest alteration in the temperature of the bath 
could be corrected at once. This is a most important point, for the viscosity 
even of water undergoes a remarkably rapid alteration with change gf tem- 
j)erature. Thus, the viscosity of water, which is about0*()13 poise at 10° 
C., falls to 0*010 poise at 20° C., or an average diminution of 2*3 per cent, 
per degree. The viscosity of oils, especially mineral oils, and of many other 
liquids, changes at a much greater rate. Bearing in mind the great importance 
of keeping the temperature of the liquid constant, the india-rubber disc P, 
closing the lower neck of the water-jacket, was made only about inch 
thick, and was pushed high up into the neck in order that the projecting end 
of the capillary tube below the water-line should be as short as possible and 
well screened from currents of cooler or warmer air. The tubes C and D, which 
were not part of the original design of the apparatus, were added in consequence 
of the erratic results obtained with water, owing to the varying tension of the 
free surface of the liquid (correction S), when the end of the capillary tube 
was open to the air. D was drawn out to a point at the upper end, in order 
to prevent, or reduce to a minimum, evaporation of, or absorption of moisture 
from the air by the liquid in the tube. D was not jacketed ; but, as all our 
experiments with this apparatus were made at 20° C., which was very nearly 
the temperature of the laboratory, any error due to the very slight difference 
in the temperature, and therefore in the density, of the fluid in D as compared 

^ Amer, Bureau of Standards^ Tech, Paper, No. 210, p. 230. 

* Phil Mag., xliv. (1922), p. 953. 
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with that in B, must have been quite negligible. The tube D was carefully 


calibrated, and the capacity in c.c. 
upwards, was accurately ascertained. 
The reservoir B was also calibrated, 
from the zero mark h downwards. 
The vertical distance between the two 
zero marks, measured by a catheto- 
meter, was 25*38 cm. The shaded 
portions of the figure represent india- 
rubber connections. 

Method of Experiment . — The tube 
C was first of all disconnected from 
tubes A and 1), and each was thor- 
oughly well washed with water, then 
rinsed with alcohol and ether, and 
dried by aspirating air through it. 
Having filled B, A, and C, and moist- 
ened tlic inner surfa(‘e of D with the 
liquid to be tested, C was again fixed 
in ])osition, taking care that no air 
bubbles were entrapped, and that the 
ends of the tube were pushed into close 
contact with the ends of K and D. 
The height of I) was then adjusted in 
the clamp holding it, so that the zero 
mark U was exactly level with a fixed 
mark on the ca})illary tube A. The 
upper end of the cajhllary tube was 
closed meanwhile by a valve made 
of a small cork fixed on the end of 
a ])latinum wire. The liquid was 
allowed to remain at rest until the 
temperature had settled down to 
exactly 20° C., and during this time 
the free surfaces of the liquid in B and 
1) were accurately adjusted to the zero 
marks. All being ready, and the 
liquid perfectly motionless, the cork 
valve was raised and the liquid 
allowed to flow ; the time was then 
measured which the meniscus in D 
took to rise between two points, the 
heights of which above V were suc- 
cessively measured by a cathetometer. 
In experimenting with a thin liquid 
like water, the fluid rose in D with com- 
parative rapidity, and after each ex- 
periment the valve was closed and the 
liquid readjusted to the zero marks ; 
but with the glycerol solutions the 
rise took place so slowly that several 
successive observations could be taken 
without stopping the flow of liquid, 
in the narrow tube D over that of the 


per millimetre, from the zero mark V 



Fig. 65. 


The excess of tension of the meniscus 
wide tube B was ascertained separately 
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for each liquid by connecting I) with a tube of the same diameter as B, without 
the intermediate ca])illary tube, and measuring with the catlietometer the 
difference in heiglit of the liquid columns which balanced each other in the 
two tubes ; this <lifferencc was added* to the measured head.^ 

The apparatus, as shown in fig. 65, was found to give very good r(‘sults with 
liquids whose viscosity did not exceed that of rape oil (about 1*17 poises at 60*^ 
F.). With more viscous fluids, the movement was so sluggish that it was found 
necessary to increase the pressure by lowering the tubes 0 and D and inserting 
a connecting tube between 0 and A. In these exp(iriments tlie liead was 
measured by the catlietometer on a millimetre s(‘ale suspended vertically by 
the side of the a])paratus. 

ExperimcMtal Delermination of the Viscosity of Water at 20° C . — This 
determination was made to test the capabilities of the a]>})ariitus and method 
of working. The distilled water used was well boiled in a silver(H) flask 
to expel dissolved gases, cooled to 20° 0., and immediately introduced into 
the viscometer. 


^ the mean time of flow, was measured by a stop-watch, which was started 
and stojqied as the meniscus in 1) passed two points, 2*155 cm. and 
10*83 cm. respectively, above zero (O'). Five experiments wert‘ made, 
and the times recorded were 136-2, 136*3, 135*8, 135-1), and 135*8 
seconds ; hence the mean time was 13(S seconds. 

V, the volume of water flowing through the capillary tube in f s(*-conds, 
was the capacity of D between the two [)oints above referred to, and 
amounted to 4 00756 c.c. 

//j and /^ 2 , the initial and final heads, were calculated by subtracting from 
th(^ vertical distance hV the initial and final distances of the liquid 
surfaces below h and above //, one centimetre* of tlie tube 1) bemig 
equal in capacity to 0*032 centimetre of B. The (*xcess tension of 
meniscus in D, found to be 0*28 cm., was then add(*d on to each, and 

the ('orrccted head 't,c. - was (calculated. 

CVntuncI r(>s. 

Ctlieinjtialhcaa--=25-38- 2-155-( 2-155x0-032) f 0-28= 23-14 
/(2 the final head --25-38-10-83 -(10-83 xO 032) 1 0-28=- 14-48 


. . , (/ii -7(.,)x0-43420 . 

Average head— — (Meissner) . 

logic C/C 


20 ° 

d, the density of water at C. 


fQ, the radius of the capillary tube 
/, the length of the capillary tube 
g, the acceleration due to gravity ^ . 



18*602 


= 0*998259 

0*0309 cm. 
21*991 cm. 

— 981*31 cm. secs. 
-- 3-U159 


^ An alternative method of working was to fill the tube B with the liquid to be tested, and 
allow it to rise in the tube D until equilibrium was attained, the surface of liquid in B being 
about 1-4 cm. below the mark 6. The height of the meniscus in 1) having been measured 
on a steel rule suspended by the side of the tube, the liquid was slowly drawn back into the 
tube B by suction through a glass tube passing through a rubber bung fitted into the upper end 
of B, until the meniscus was lowered below the zero mark in D, and after standing for a time, 
the liquid was allowed to rise again in I) by gravity, and the time taken for the meniscus to 
rise from the zero mark to another mark on the tube was observed. 

* Value at Derby. 
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Then, by the formula (Pbiseuille, Meissner, Boussinesq) : 

1-12 Yd 


8Yl loge hjh2 SttU 


=0-010010 Poise. 


A more recent determination made with the same apparatus by the 
alternative method described in the footnote on p. 192, gave the value 
0 010052, the generally accepted mean value being 0-01005.^ 

Viscosities at 20° C. of Mixtures of Glycerol and Water . — The glycerin 
used for most of these determinations was purchased as pure from Messrs. 

20 ° 

Jlopkin & Williams in 1896. The specific gravity at C. was 1-2568, corre- 
ct/ 

spending to about 97-1 per cent, of glycerol and 2-9 per cent, of water, according 
to Cocks’ and Salway’s table. ^ The viscosity of this was carefully determined, 
without dilution. It was then mixed with distilled water. Mixtures were 
prepared having a suitable range of viscosities, and the specific gravity and 
viscosity of each mixture were carefully determined. The data and results 
obtained are given in the following tables ® : — 


Table LX.~ Viscosities in Poises of Mixtures of Clyi’ekol and Water. 


Glycerin No. 1 . — Specific gravity at ^” 5 , 

9f f* » 


1-10136 

1-09946 


GIycerol=40 % (approx.). 


Number of 
ETperiraoiit. 

Volume (V) 

c.c. 

Corrected 
Average Head 
(/t) cm. 

U’ltne (t) 
Sei’onds. 

Viscosity (»7) 
Poises. 

1 

4-008 

18-106 

469-8 

0-03723 

2 

5-009 

16-729 

634-7 

0-03719 


^ Bingham and Jackson {Bureau of Standards, Scientific Paper No. 298 [1917], p. 74) give 
the following values for the viscosity of water in poises at 20® C. as determined by different 
observers : — 


Poiseuille . 

Sprung 

Slotte 

Thorpe and Rodger 
llosking 

Bingham and White 


0-010028 to 0-010087 

0-009978 

0-01007 

0-010005 

0-01006 

0-010064 


Average . 


0-010046 Poise. 


2 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., xli. (1922), p. 19T. 

® Glycerin No. 1 has been substituted for that in the original tables. It was prepared in 
1922 from Hehner’s Chemically Pure Glycerin of 90 per cent, strength, which was put on the 
market in sealed bottles as a standard for use in glycerin analysis. The viscosity agrees, 
within the limits of error, with the figure in the original tables for glycerin of this specific 
gravity, after the necessary correction has been made in the average head. Glycerin No. la 
was also prepared from Hehner’s pure glycerin. 
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Table LX. — continued. 


20 ° 

Glycerin No. 1a. — Specific gravity at ^o> 
>» >» > 


1*1699 

1*1685 


Glycerol— 65*0 %. 


Number of 
Experiment 

Volume (V) 
c.c. 

Corrected 
Avtragre Head 
(A) cmj, 

Time (t) 
Seconds. 

Viscosity ( 17 ) 
Poises, 

1 

2*007 

20*32 

813 

0*1535 

2 

3*009 

19*09 

1293 

0*1530 

3 

4*008 

17*79 

1847 

0*1529 

4 

5*009 

16*41 

2498 

0*1527 


Glycerin No. 2. — Specific gravity at 1*1848 

20 ° 

„ „ -Jo, 1*1828 


Glycerol— 70*44 %. 


Number of 
Experiment. 

Volume (V) 
c.c. 

Mean Head 
(A) cm. 

'lime (t) 
Seconds. 

Viscosity (n) 
Poises. 

1 

0-9297 

22 75 

511-6 

0-2364 

2 

0-9298 

20-17 

5741 

0-2351 

3 

0-9188 

17-59 

654-2 

0-2365 


20“ 

20“’ 

1*2057 

20“ 

4“' 

1*2037 


Glycerol= 78*11 %• 


Number of 
EzperimeDt. 

Volume (V) 
c.c. 

Mean Head 
(A) cm. 

Tune (0 
Seconds. 

Viscosity (n) 
Poises. 


Sf 1 

0-4647 

23-47 

518-2 

0-6029 

*t5 

t 2 

0-4651 

21-92 

549-1 

0-4972 


cS 3 

0-4652 

2037 

579-4 

0-4876 


SS 4 

0-6975 

22-03 

817-6 

0-4962 

I' 

1 5 

0-6973 

19-97 

905*3 

0-4982 


5 6 

0-6695 

17*91 

1014-2 

0*6062 
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Table LX. — continued. 


Gly(’ERIN No. 4. — Specific gravity at 1*2165 

20 ° 

.. „ 1-2134 

Glycerol=8l*74 %. 


Number of 
Experiment. 

Volume (V) 

O.C. 

Mean Head 
(h) cm. 

Time (0 
Seconds. 

Viscosity (n) 
Poises. 

1 

0-4644 

24-61 

729 3 

0-7486 

2 

0*6971 

23*22 

1165-6 

0-7520 

3 

0*6977 

21-36 

1262-5 



20 ° 

Glycerin No. 5. — Specific gravity at 1*2240 

20 ° 

„ „ 1-2218 
Glycerol= 84*89 %. 


Number of 
Expel iment. 

Volume (V) 
c.c. 

Mean Head 
(A) cm. 

Time (t) 
Seconds. 

Vis(‘osity (n) 
Poises, 

ts.s 

1 

0-4645 

24-12 

1099-9 

1*1142 

02 

2 

0-6973 

22-62 

1742-0 

1-1024 


3 

0-4649 

22*26 

1193-0 

1-1144 


4 

0-4652 

21*02 

1258-0 

1-1089 


6 

0-4646 

19*77 

1315*0 

1*1166 


Glycerin No. 6. — Specific gravity 


20 ° 

at 


1*2463 


9f 


99 


40 » 


1*2441 


Glycerol=93*19 %, 


Number of 
Experiment. 

Volume (V) 
o.c. 

Mean Head 
(A) cm. 

Time (0 
Seconds. 

Viscosity (n) 
Poises. 

1 

0-4645 

98*63 

969 

4*0861 

2 


97*19 

980 

4*0687 

3 


95-43 

1001 

4*0779 

4 

0*4640 

93*99 

1016 

4*0832 
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Table LX. — continued. 


Glycerin No, 7. — Specific gravity at 


20® 

20°’ 

1*2568 

20° 

40 » 

1*2546 


Glycerol=97*12 %, 


Number of 
Experiment. 

Volume (V) 

C.O. 

Mean Head 
(A) cm. 

Time (0 
Seconds. 

Viscosity (n) 
Poises. 

1 

0*4644 

99*25 

2030 

8*6884 

2 

0-4648 

97*70 

2051 

8*6337 

3 

0*4650 

96*46 

2103 

8*7366 


Collected Results and Mean Values. 


GLYCEUOL and WATIfill. — Viscositj at 20" C. 


„ 20 ° 

Sp. gr- at ^ • 

M014 

1*1699 

1*1848 

1-2057 

1*2155 

1*2240 

1*2463 

1*2568 

20° 

>» »» "Jo • 

1*0995 

1-1685 

1 1828 

1*2037 

1*2134 

1*2218 

1*2441 

1*2546 

Glycerol, % 

40*0 

(approx.) 

65*0 

70*44 

78*11 

81 74 

84-89 

93*19 

97*12 


0*03723 

0*1535 

0*2364 

0*5029 

0*7486 

M142 

4 0861 

8 6884 

Viscosity 

in 

Poises 

0*03719 

0*1530 

0*2351 

0*4972 

0*7520 

1*1024 

4*0687 

8*6337 


0*1529 

0*2365 

0*4875 

0*7486 

1*1144 

4*0779 

8*7366 

** 

0*1527 

•* 

0*4962 

0*4982 

0*5062 

** 

1*1089 

1*1166 

4*0832 

•* 


Mean values, . 

0*03721 

0*1530 

0*2360 

0*4980 

0*7497 

1*1113 

4-0790 

8*6862 


The logarithms of the mean values of rj in the above table of collected 
results were plotted upon a diagram as ordinates, and the specific gravities at 
20 ° 

^ as abscissae. It was found that a very regular curve could be drawn through 
20 


the eight points, confirming the general accuracy of the results. By means 
of this curve, the lengths of the ordinates corresponding to specific gravities 
ranging from 1-00 to 1*260 were carefully measured and gave the values of 
the corresponding logs, of r] to three decimal places. On tabulating these 
logs, it was found that the increment was not quite regular, owing to the 
unavoidable irregularity of the curve as drawn. A systematic correction was, 
therefore, made which, while not altering the values of the logs, beyond the 
possible errors of experiment, made the increment a regular one. In Table 
LXI. the logs, have been omitted, the viscosities systematically corrected to 
agree with the new viscosity determinations, and a column of viscosity 
differences added. It is possible, therefore, to obtain from the table, without 
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the use of logs., the viscosity of any glycerol solution, up to a specific gravity 
of 1*260, to the fourth decimal place, with sufficient accuracy for all practical 
purposes. 


Table LXI. — ^Viscosities in Poises of Mixtures of Glycerol and Water. 


Specific Gravity 


Viscosity in I’oises 
ut 20° C. 


Specltic Gravity 
. 20° ^ 


ViHcositv in Poises 
at 20° C. 


0-01005 

0-01U17 

0-01029 

0-01041 

0-01053 

0-01065 

0-01078 

0-01091 

0-01104 

0-01117 

0-01130 

0-01143 

0-01156 

0-01169 

0-01183 

0-01197 

0-01211 

0-01225 

0-01239 

0-01253 

0-01268 

0-01283 

0-01298 

0-01313 

0-01329 

0-01345 

0-01361 

0-01377 

0-01394 

0-01411 

0-01428 

0-01445 

0-01463 

0-01481 

0-01499 

0-01517 

0-01536 

0-01555 

0-01574 

0-01593 

0-01613 

0-01633 

0-01653 

0-01673 

0-01694 

0-01715 

0-01736 


0-01758 

0-01780 

0-01802 

0-01825 

0-01848 

0-01871 

0-01895 

0-01919 

0-01944 

0-01969 

0-01995 

0-02021 

0-02048 

0-02075 

0-02103 

0-02131 

0-02160 

0-02189 

0-02219 

0-02249 

0-02280 

0-02311 

0-02342 

0-02374 

0-02406 

0-02439 

0-02472 

0*02505 

0-02539 

0-02574 

0-02609 

0-02645 

0-02681 

0-02718 

0-02755 

0-02793 

0-02832 

0-02872 

0*02913 

0-02955 

0*02998 

0-03042 

0-03087 

0*03133 

0-03180 

0-03228 

0-03277 
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Table LXI. — Viscosities in Poises of Mixtures of Glycerol 
AND Water — continued . 


Specific Gravity 


Viscosity in Poises : 
at 20® C. 1 


Specific Gravity 

X 20 ° ^ 


Viscosity in Poises 
at 20° 0 . I 


0-03327 
0-03777 
0-03428 
0-03480 
0-03533 
0-03587 
0-03642 
0-03698 
0-03756 
0-03815 
0-03875 
0-03937 
0-04001 
0-04067 
0-04135 
0-04205 
0-04277 
0-04351 
0-04427 
0-04505 
0-04585 
0-04667 
0-04751 
0-04837 
0-04925 
0-05015 
0-05108 
0-05204 
0-05302 
0-05403 
0-05506 
0-05611 
0-05719 
0-05829 
0-05942 
0-06067 
0-06175 
0-06295 
0-06418 
0-06544 
0-06673 
0-06805 
0-06941 
0 07081 
0-07226 
0-07373 
0-07526 
0-07684 
0-07847 
0-08016 
0-08188 


0-08367 
0-08552 
0-08743 
0-08940 
0-09144 
0-09356 
0-09575 
0-09801 
0 10034 
0-10274 
0-10522 
0-10778 
0-11042 
0-11314 
0-11595 
0-11885 
0-12184 
0-12493 
0-12812 
0-13141 
0-13481 
0-13832 
0-14194 
0-14568 
0-14954 
0-1534 
0-1575 
0-1616 
0-1659 
0-1704 
0-1751 
0-1800 
0-1851 
0-1904 
0-1960 
0-2019 
0-2082 
0-2160 
0-2222 
0-2297 
0-2376 
0-2467 
0-2544 
0-2634 
0-2729 
0-2827 
0*2930 
0-3036 
0-3147 
0-3262 
0-3383 
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Table LXI. — ^Viscosities in Poises op Mixtures op Glyoebol 
AND Water — continued. 



Determination of Viscosity under High Pressures , — The probability of a 
considerable variation in the viscosities of lubricating oils between the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure and pressures of the order of 5 tons per square inch, such 
as was found by 0. Faust ^ at Gottingen in 1913 in the case of ethyl ether, 
ethyl alcohol, and carbon disulphide, received the attention of the Lubricants 
and Lubrication Inquiry Committee, owing to the fact that in modern power 
transmission gears pressures of this order are not uncommon. An apparatus 
was accordingly designed by T. E. Stanton and J. H. Hyde, and constructed 
at the National Physical Laboratory, with which the experiments referred 
to in Chapter IV. on p. 83 were made. This apparatus consisted essentially 
of a system of two horizontal and two vertical tubes, the upper horizontal 
(glass) tube being of known dimensions and capillary bore, and the system 
forming a closed circuit of liquid under a known pressure, the lower half 

^ A reprint of this paper is contained in Appendix 1. of the Report of the Lubricanta and 
Lvhrication Inquiry Committee^ 1920, pp. 39-49. 
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of the circuit containing mercury and the upper half the oil under test. The 
parts of the ap2)aratus subjected to high pressure were made of high tensile steel, 
and the glass capillary tube was enclosed in hydraulic tubing. The system of 
tubes was fixed in an aluminium frame carrying a steel knife edge supported 
upon an agate plane, the knife edge being fixed in such position that one end of 
the apparatus was heavier than the other. By tilting the apparatus and dis- 
placing the mercury by a given amount, and then restoring it to the horizontal 
position, a head of mercury resulted, which caused flow to take plac.e round 
the circuit and through the capillary tube. By means of a spiral spring 
attached to the heavier end of the apparatus, and so designed that its rate 
of extension was equal to the rate of change of head of the mercury, a constant 
known pressure difference was maintained during a test, and the velocity of 
flow could be calculated from the rate of extension of the s})ring, as measured 
by a pointer fixed at the end of a lever to which the spring was attached. 
All the data required for the determination of the viscosity in absolute units 
were thus obtained. The viscometer was supported in an oil bath, provided 
with a stirrer and thermostat. A full description and drawing of the apparatus, 
together with the method of calculation and the results obtained, will be found 
in the Report of the Committee ; ^ also in a paper by J. 11. Hyde communicated 
to the Royal iSociety in 1920.'-^ 

The determinations of viscosity were made at 40° C., and it was found that 
all the mineral oils tested, ranging in viscosity from that of filtered F.F.F. 
Cylinder Oil to that of Bayonne Engine Oil, were very much more susceptible to 
change of viscosity under pressure than the animal and vegetable oils. Thus, 
at 6*5 tons per square inch, the viscosity of “ Mobiloil B.B.” had increased in 
the ratio of nearly 27 to 1, as compared with the viscosity under atmospheric 
pressure, that of “ Mobiloil A and filtered cylinder oil nearly 11 to 1, and 
Bayonne Oil 9| to 1, but the viscosity of castor oil has only increased in the 
ratio of 4J to 1, and the other vegetable and animal oils tested had increased 

still less. The values of in C.G.S. units compared with the values 

density 

at atmospheric pressure are plotted in the diagram, fig. 65 a. 

In a separate research, also included in these publications,® Mr. Hyde 
determined the effect of high pressures on the densities of the oils of which 
the viscosities were determined, and he found that all the oils tested were 
equally compressible, and resembled water in this respect. The changes in 
viscosity were, therefore, not connected with the changes in density. 


Commercial Viscometry. 

A very rough idea of the relative viscosity of an oil may be formed by 
shaking it in a bottle and observing the rate at which air-bubbles rise in the 
oil ; the more sluggish the movement of equal-sized bubbles, the greater the 
viscosity of the oil. 

A rough quantitative method is to fill a 10 c.c. pipette with the oil, fix it 
in a vertical position in a clamp, and count the number of seconds occupied 
by the oil in flowing from a mark on the upper stem to another mark on the 
lower stem. Then clean the pipette with ether, dry it, and make another 
similar experiment with some standard oil, say rape. For the results to be 
at all comparable, the oils must be at the same temperature when the experi- 
ment is made. To ensure this, small beakers containing 20 to 30 c.c. of each 

^ See Appendioes VII. and VIII. of Report, pp. 80-85. 

* Proc. Roy. Soc., A, xovii. (1920), pp. 240-269. 

* Ibid, See also Appendix IX. of Report, pp, 86-90. 
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Pressure — — Tons per Sguere Inch 
Fig. 66a. 


oil shoiild be allowed to stand on a table, side bv side, for an hour before making 
the test; the pipette may then be filled from each beaker in succession. 
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As a rough test for sorting quickly a number of samples of oil, this is useful, 
but for accurate work a properly constructed viscometer must be employed. 

J. G. A. Ehodin ^ determines the viscosities of oils by means of a simple 
form of absolute viscometer, in which the formation of drops is the basis of 
observation. The period of time required for the fall of 30 drops is noted, 
and the drops are carefully weighed. From the weight of a single drop, 
the very small counter-pressure due to the surface tension of the drops is 
calculated and allowed for by an appropriate deduction from the observed 
head. Ehodin finds the weight of the drops from a perfectly clean tube 
remarkably constant. Thus, in two experiments thirty drops weighed, 
respectively, 1*2220 grammes and 1*2214 grammes. Ehodin also finds that 
the correction for surface tension of the drops is, within 0*1 mm., the same for 
all oils from sperm oil to heavy cylinder oils. The capillary tubes used had 
tlie following dimensions, viz. : 

^ {;c4o“ : 

The head is read off by means of a cathetometer. The following results 
show the accuracy attainable in duifiicate experiments, the head varying in 
each experiment : 


Description of Oil. 

American 
Mineral Oil 
(•9165). 

Valvolino 

Oil (-876). 

Cylinder Oil. 

Cylinder Oil. 

Temperature 

15* 0. 

15* C. 

lOO" 0. 

100“ c. 

Value of I) ill poises 

(1) . . . 

2*2743 

1*836 

0-3406 

0*2424 

(2) . . . 

2*2949 

1-804 

0*3403 

0*2417 

(3) . . . 

2*2812 

... 

... 

... 


Ehodin finds the method simple and accurate, and it -has the advantage 
of giving absolute instead of arbitrary results. The only drawback is the 
somewhat lengthy calculation, but this can be curtailed by adopting a uniform 
method of observation. Ehodin’s viscometer in its complete form was illus- 
trated and fully described in the Engineer^ 13th June 1913, p. 638. 

A viscometer capable of giving the true relative viscosity in terms of the 
viscosity of water or some other standard liquid is that of Ostwald, shown 
in fig. 66. It consists of a glass U-tube, one limb of which is of capillary bore 
from d to &. A known measure of the liquid is introduced into the wider limb 
at /, and sucked up at a, until the level has risen above the mark c. The 
time occupied in flowing back from c to d through the capillary dh is noted. 

If t and be the respective times taken by the oil and standard liquid, 
d and d^ their respective densities, and rj and their respective viscosities, 
then 7) : 7ji=dt : d^fi and 

dt 

from which, if the absolute viscosity of the standard liquids be known, that 
^ Private oommumoation prior to 1912. 
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of the oil can be calculated. If water be the standard liquid and its viscosity 
be taken==l, then the specific viscosity of the oil=y— . 

In practice, the viscometer is held in a heavy metal frame, suspended verti- 
cally from a pivot in a water bath, the temperature of which is maintained 
constant by means of a thermostat. The dimensions of the capillary must 
be such as to comply with the conditions named on p. 83, 
and the bulb h must be of such size that the time of outflow 
of water is about 100 seconds. It is obvious that this visco- 
meter could only be used at ordinary temperatures for the 
thinner lubricating oils, and at such temperatures for the 
thicker oils as would reduce their viscosities to sufliciently 
low figures. Mabcry and Matthews used it in their experi- 
mental investigations for oils having specific viscosities as 
high as 88 (water=]). 

In November 1923 The British Engineering Standards 
Association issued a specification (No. 188 — 1923) of the 
British Standard Method for the Determination of Viscosity in 
Absolute Units, an abstract of which is printed in the Appendix 
on pp. 617 to 624, so far as relates to tube viscometers. In 
this specification the correct dimensions are given in minute 
detail of viscometers of the Ostwald type, suitable for deter- 
mining the absolute viscosity in C.G.S.units of all lubricating 
oils, with the methods of operation and calibration recom- 
mended by the Association. 

The viscometers mostly used for practical laboratory work 
have very short efflux tubes of comparatively wide bore. 

From these instruments a running can be made in a short 
space of time, and the parts are easily cleaned and kept in 
order. But the rate of efflux is far from being proportional 
to the viscosity of very fluid liquids and water, though in 
the case of lubricating oils having a viscosity at least as 
great as that of sperm oil at 60° F. the error does not exceed 
about 2 per cent. The best known instruments of this class 
are Redwood’s, which is the standard instrument in this country ; Engler’s 
and Kunkler’s, which are used on the European continent; and Saybolt’s, 
used in the United States. The glass viscometer devised by Coleman and 
improved by Archbutt is one of the most simple for practical purposes. It 
will be described as the Coleman-Archbutt viscometer. Lidstone’s Mercurial 
Viscometer (p. 209) is equally simple, and requires much less oil. Doolittle’s 
Torsion Viscometer will be described, and the Cup and Ball Viscometer devised 
by Michell for use in the workshop. 

Redwood’s Standard Viscometer*^ — {Construction ,) — This instrument (fig. 67) 
consists of a cylindrical brass vessel (the oil-cup) A, thickly plated with silver 
internally, having a thick metal bottom, slightly concave on the inside, in the 
centre of which the agate jet J, is fixed. A pointed stud B, fixed to the side 
of the vessel, determines the initial head of the oil. A small brass ball- valve 
fixed to a wire V, both heavily silver-plated, when resting in the hemispherical 
cavity in the agate jet, closes the orifice ; when raised so as to allow the oil 
to flow out, it is suspended, by a small hook, from the side of the vessel. The 
cylinder A is fixed, by means of a screw thread and leather washer, in the centre 

^ The instrument here described is known as the Redwood No. 1 Viscometer. A modified 
form with wider jet, known as‘No« 2, has been devised for oils of exceptionally high viscosity, 
chiefly fuel oils. 
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of the brazed copper vessel C, which is furnished with a tap, D, and a copper 
heating tube E, projecting at an angle of 45° from tlie side, close to the bottom. 
This vessel contains water or oil, by means of which the temperature of the 
oil in A is maintained constant, and is provided with a stirring apparatus 
consisting of four light metal vanes, H, fixed to a thin copper tube which 
revolves smoothly round the cylinder A, the tube having a broad curved 
flange at the top to prevent any of the liquid in C from being splashed into 
the oil in A. The stirrer is rotated to and fro by means of the handle K, 
and carries with it the thermometer T, which registers the temperature of 
the fluid bath. Another thermometer, T^, held by a spring clanq) S, which 
slides on the rod It, is immersed in the oil undergoing test. A brass cover in 
two parts is now provided with all standard instruments to fit over the u})pcr 
end of the oil-cup. Each half is fitted with insulating liandles for convenience 
of lifting, and suitable holes arc provided for the oil-ciip thermometer and 
valve wire to pass through. The instrument is supported on a tripod stand 
furnished with levelling screws. The standard dimensions of the oil-cup and 
jet laid down by the Institution of Petroleum Teclinologists in 1924 are as 
follows : — 


DunpJisioiiF, 

Normal, mm. 

Toloranoo, mm. 

Internal diameter of oil-cup, 

Internal depth of cylindrical portion of 
oil-cup, . . 

Height of filling-point above upper end of 
jet (to be adjusted after jet is fixed), 

46*5 

±0*5 

90-0 

±0*25 

82*5 

±2*00 

Internal length of jet, . 

(to top of agate) 
10*0 

±0*02 

Internal diameter of jet, .... 

1*6 

±0*01 


The thernaometers used must comply with the specification ^ and be verified at 
the National Physical Laboratory. The 50 c.c. flask must conform to the 
N.P.L. Class A. 

Method of Experinuent . — The interior of tlie oil-cup A and the orifice of 
the jet are first inspected. They must be j)erfectly clean, dry, and free from 
any loose particles which might obstruct the free flow of the oil. In examining 
the jet, a small mirror held below is useful. After inspection, the instrument 
is levelled. The outer vessel C is then filled with watojr or heavy mineral 
oil, according to the temperature at which the viscosity is to be determined, 
water being used for all temperatures up to about 200° F. The height of 
the liquid in C should be slightly above that of the oil in A. The temperature 
of the water-bath, having been adjusted, is maintained constant during the 
test by continual stirring, the thermometer being closely watched, and any 
tendency of the mercury to rise or fall corrected by additions of colder or 
warmer water, the excess of water being drawn of! through the tap D. Tem- 
peratures much above the normal are maintained by heating the tube E, 
by means of a gas or spirit flame. The oil to be tested, if quite clear and bright, 
is next poured into A until the point of the stud B is just covered, the jet 
being first closed by the valve ; if the oil be not clear, or if it be a dark-coloured 
oil, it must first of all be strained through fine wire gauze or muslin. Thick 
oils may be warmed before straining, but they must not be heated more than 

^ ^ See Standard Methods of Testing Petroleum and its Products, published by the Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists, Aldine House, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.0.2, price Gs. net. 
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a few degrees above the temperature at which the test is to be made. The 
oil should be brought to nearly the required temperature before being poured 
into the viscometer, because the adjustment afterwards takes place slowly. 
To eliminate hysteresis, in standard tests the oil must be heated for one hour 
at 212° F., allowed to cool, and be maintained at 60° F. (±10° F.) for not less 
than 24 hours before testing. The thermometer T^ is immersed in the oil 
to such a depth tliat the bulb does not become uncovered during the test, 
and it is not afterwards moved. A narrow-necked flask, holding 50 c.c. to 
a mark on the neck, is placed below the jet to receive the oil. If the test is 
to be made at a temperature more than a few degrees above or below that of 



Fig. 67. 


the air of the room, the body of the flask must be surrounded by a thick layer 
of cotton-wool contained in a beaker, the neck and graduation-mark being 
left exposed to view. As there is generally a slight leakage from the valve 
V, the flask should not be placed in i)osition until the last moment. 

When both thermometers register the desired temperature,^ the height of 
the oil in A is finally adjusted so that the point of the stud B lies exactly in the 
surface, and the measuring flask is placed under the jet. The valve V is then 
raised, a stop-watch being started at the same moment, and the number of 

> In making tests at temperatures much above that of the atmosphere the liquid in the 
outer bath must be kept slightly above the temperature of the tost. In testing oils at 100® F. 
the outer bath must be kept at 101° to 101*6?, and in making tests at 212° F. the oil in the 
outer bath must be kept at 214°-215°. 
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seconds occupied in filling the flask up to the 50 c.c. mark is ascertained. 
This completes the test. In important cases, and always if the operator be 
inexperienced, the oil should be poured back into A, a little more being added 
to bring it up to the mark, and the test repeated, the measuring flask being 
first rinsed out with ether and dried. Duplicate tests ought not to differ 
more than about 1 per cent. ; greater differences will probably be due to 
neglecting to maintain a constant temperature. 

Calibration . — This instrument was originally calibrated with refined rape 
oil ; but, as different samples of genuine rape oil vary in viscosity, Kedwood 
proposed the adoption of the arbitrary number 535, which is the average 
number of seconds required by 50 c.c. of rape oil to flow out of his viscometer 
jiLflO® F. The relative efflux time at 05° F. of any oil, compared with the 
efflux time at 60° F. of rape oil of sp. gr. 0*915, which is taken as 100, is then 
found by the following formula : — 

Kelative efflux time (rape oil at 60° F.— 100)— ^ > 

OoD Xv *«/10 


where t is the number of seconds required for the outflow of 50 c.c. of the 
oil at F., and d is the specific gravity of the oil at the same temperature. 

This method is now obsolete, and the Standard Method of the I.P.T. specifies 
that results are to be expressed as follows : — 

(1) Time in seconds at the temperature of the test. 

(2) In absolute units (centimetre-gramme-second units, or poises) the 
following formula being employed : 



B 

T> 


where V=the \iscosity of the oil in poises, D=ihe density at temperature of 
test, T=the time (seconds) for outflow of 50 c.c. A and B are instrument 
constants. The value of A with the standard viscometer is 0*0026 ; that of 
B is 1*7, 

The Redwood viscometer was critically investigated by W. F. Higgins 
in 1913,^ on whose researches the above formula is based. Very nearly the 
same formula is given by W. H, Herschel.^ It must of course be understood 
that the formula can only be depended on to give correct results in the case 
of instruments which comply strictly with the standard dimensions and other 
requirements, and all such standard instruments are now tested at the National 
Physical Laboratory and are supplied with the N.P.L. certificate. For further 
particulars of this viscometer and the Redwood No. 2 viscometer, with the 
Official Standard Method of testing, reference should be made to the booklet 
of Standard Methods ® issued by the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, 
pp. 45-54. 

The Coleman-Archbutt Viscometer.^ — This instrument (fig. 68) is an 
improved form of the well-known jacketed glass viscometer first used by 
Coleman about 1869.^ It consists of a glass burette contained in an outer 
jacket, with a funnel for pouring in hot or cold water, a tube for running off 
water, and a stirrer for thoroughly mixing the water in the jacket. Being 
made of glass it is fragile ; but, with reasonable care, an instrument may 
last for many years. It may be calibrated with glycerin (see p. 224) so as ^ 

* National Physical Laboratory CoUeded Besearches, xl 1--16. 

® Technologic Paper, No. 210, of the U.S, Bureau of Standards, 1922, 

® See footnote on p. 204. 

« Ma4e by Messrs. Baird d: Tatlook. 

® Jour, Soc, Chem, Ind., v. (1886), p.,359 
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give results iri absolute measure^ and it has the advantage of being very 
convenient to work with. Thus, the temperature of the oil can be readily 
adjusted in the efflux-tube itself, by stirring with a thermometer and raising 



or lowering the temperature of the water in the outer jacket ; there is no 
need for a separate measuring vessel, the volume of oil which flows out being 
measured bv marks on the efflux-tube ; a test can be made with as little as 
26 c.c. of oil ; and after the test has been made the tube is empty and ready 
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for the next test. Oils can be tested in this apparatus at the temperature of 
boiling water, which is high enough for most purposes. 

Constructioyi . — The efflux-tube A is about 15 inches in length. The upper 
12 inches is made of thin- walled glass tubing, about 1 inch in internal diameter ; 
it then narrows to a diameter of about inch for 2 inches, and terminates 
in a thick- wailed jet, about 1 inch long and of such internal diameter (about 
1*9 mm.) that 100 c.c. of refined rape oil at 60° F. takes about ten minutes 
to run out. If the oil runs too quickly, the orifice of the jet may be slightly 
closed by fusing the edges in the flame ; if too slowly, the jet may be shortened 
a little. Four circumferential marks are etched upon the tube. The lowest 
or zero mark is rather above the middle of the narrow portion ; the other 
three marks are on the wide portion, and divide the tube above the zero mark 
into capacities of 25 c.c., 50 c.c., and 100 c.c. The volume of oil used for a 
test may, therefore, be varied, according to the viscosity and the quantity 
of oil available. Of fairly fluid oils, e.g, rape or machinery oils at 60° F., 
and all oils at 212° F., 100 c.c. are used; of mure viscous oils, e,g. cylinder oils 
at 60° F. and 100° F., 25 c.c. is a suitable quantity. The tube must be separately 
standardised from each mark, as the times of efflux of the different volumes 
bear no simple relation to each other. 

The outer jacket J is about inches in external diameter, and has a 
short, narrow neck at the bottom and another at the side. The tube A is 
fixed in the jacket by means of a thick india-rubber bung at the top and a 
thin disc of rubber, not more than ^ inch thick, at the bottom, through which 
the jet projects not more than inch. Thus, the oil in the tube is surrounded 
by the water in the jacket until it has reached nearly to the end of the jet, 
and the temperature is maintained constant until the oil has passed out of 
the tube. The jet is protected from change of temperature, as well as from 
fracture, by being contained entirely within the neck of the jacket. The large 
bung at the top is perforated by four small holes. One, which is lined with a 
short piece of glass tube, is for the brass stirring- wire S ; another is for the glass 
funnel F, which fits rather loosely, and is replaced by a tube L, conveying 
steam from the boiler B,^ for determinations at 212° F. ; a third hole is for 
the bent tube C, for the escape of steam, and the fourth is for the thermo- 
meter T. 

In putting th^ apparatus together, the tube A is first wetted and passed 
through the central hole of the bung, far enough for the jet to reach nearly 
to the end of the lower neck when the bung is fixed in the jacket ; the brass 
stirring-wire S, which terminates in a brazed ring at the lower end, is then 
passed through its hole and bent over at the top to form the handle ; the 
bung is then carefully inserted into the jacket, and the jet is pushed through 
the disc of rubber at the lower end. Finally, the tube C is inserted in the 
bung. 

Method of Experiment . — The tube A and jet are first carefully cleaned and 
dried ; the jet is then closed by means of a small peg of soft wood. Water at 
the proper temperature is next poured into the jacket, and the oil, previously 
strained if necessary, and brought to the same temperature, is poured into 
the efflux-tube up to about half an inch above the mark it is intended to run 
it from. The oil is stirred with the thermometer, avoiding the formation of 
air-bubbles, until the temperature is exactly correct, the final adjustment 
being easily made by slightly raiding or lowering the temperature of the water- 
bath. The thermometer is then taken out of the oil, which is allowed to rest 
until perfectly quiescent. The wood peg is then withdrawn, and the time 
taken by the oil to flow down to the zero mark is measured by a stop-watch, 

^ In the figure this tube is shown in dotted lines. 
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which is started as the surface of the oil passes the upper mark. During 
the experiment, the temperature is maintained constant by pouring hot or 
cold water into the jacket, through the funnel, and running off the excess 
through the side tube as often as required, using the stirrer frequently. The 
temperature of the water in the outer jacket is indicated by the thermometer 
T, which is not removed. The open end of the efflux-tube is covered by the 
inverted beaker K, to prevent water from being splashed in by the stirrer. 

In making an experiment at 212° F., the cold water in the jacket is first 
raised gradually to about 180° F., by pouring in hot water, and then the 
funnel is replaced b)^ the steam tube L, and steam is blown in from the boiler. 
When the water boils, the level is lowered sufficiently to prevent splashing, 
and a brisk ebullition is kept up throughout the test. The oil, previously 
heated to 212° F., should be poured in just before the water begins to boil, 
and the tube A covered by its cap. 

Callhration , — This viscometer is conveniently used as an adjunct to the 
Redwood viscometer and may be calibrated by running through it a series of 
oils of different viscosities of wliich the Redwood times have been determined 
with a Standard Redwood instrument. A factor or factors can then be calcu- 
lated by which the runnings from the instrument can be converted into Redwood 
times. For routine testing this will be found a great saving in time and labour. 
The viscometer can also be calibrated with glycerol-water solutions, so as to 
give results in absolute C.G.8. units (poises or centipoises) as described on 
pp. 224-229. 

The Lidstone Mercurial Viscometer.^ — This viscometer was originally de- 
signed for determining the viscosity of the small quantity of mineral lubrica- 
ting oil separated from a mixed oil in the course of analysis, and was first 
described in the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, vol. xxxvi. (1917), 
p. 270. A modified form for volatile liquids was subsequently described in the 
same journal, vol. xxxvii. (1918), p. 148T. The viscometer consists, essentially, 
of a capillary tube through which the sample is drawn by the flow of mercury, 
the rate of flow being determined by timing the movement of the meniscus 
between the liquid and mercury, instead of that between the liquid and air 
as is usual. As in the Owstwald \iscometer, the whole volume of the liquid 
under test is surrounded by the water in the jacket, and the temperature 
can, therefore, be readily maintained constant. A further distinctive feature 
of this viscometer, in which it differs from the usual types, is that tlie liquid 
under test flows into instead of out of the test bulb and capillary, which are 
dry at the commencement of the test ; consequently the same volume is always 
tested, and no error is introduced from oil left clinging to the surface of the glass, 
which is greater with thick oils than with thin ones. This viscometer, in our 
opinion, is by far the most convenient for use in commercial laboratories, 
and it is approved by the British Engineering Standards Association. 

Construction , — The apparatus is made entirely of glass and is fitted together 
with perforated rubber bungs, the whole being conveniently clamped to a 
vertical support. The general proportions of the apparatus and the disposi- 
tion of the water jacket are as shown in the figures, which are to scale. Fig. 
69 shows the apparatus described in the original paper, which is used when 
only very small volumes (less than 1 c.c. of oil) are available, and fig. 70 shows 
the standard apparatus which should always be employed when the quantity 

^ Made by Messrs. Baird & Tatlock, London. The description of the standard type of this 
viscometer is abstracted by i)ermission of the British Engint^ering Standards Association from 
B.E.S.A. Specification No. 188, 1923 — British Standard Method for the Det^rmimtion of 
Viscosity in Absolute Units, official copies of which can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Association, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, price Is. 2d. post free. 
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available is sufficient. For viscosities above 0*2 poise (20 centipoises), which 
includes all lubricating oils, the following dimensions are suitable 



Fiff. C)9. 

Pig. 70. 

Diameter of capillary BC, . 
Length of capillary BC, 
Diameter of capillary DE, . 
Length of capillary DE, 
Capacity of bulb CD, . 

0’5 mm. „h0*()2 mm. 

10 cm. ±2 cm. 

1*5 mm. J_0*2 mm. 

10 cm. ±2 cm. 

0‘2 c.c. _L0-06 c.c. 

1‘0 mm.ztO’l mm. 

15 cm. ±2 cm. 

3*5 mm. i-O^S mm. 

10 cm. J:2 cm. 

(See below). 


In the standard apparatus, fig. 70, the jet at E should taj)er over 1 cm. 
length from 3-5 mm. to l[mm., and the bore of the stopcock must not be reduced 



below 3 mm. The volume of the bulb CD is determined by the diameter 
of the capillary BC ; it should be not less than 12-5 c.c. for a !•! mm. capillary, 
and not less than 6*6 c.c. for a 0-9 mm. capillary ; the minimum volumes 
for use with capillaries of intermediate diameter may be deduced from Table 
III. in Appendix A, on p. 618. 

Method of U se, — A rubber stopper with flexible tube is inserted into the upper 
end of A, clean, dry mercury is sucked up to just above B, and the stopcock 
is closed. The rubber stopper is removed, and a roughly measured volume of 
oil, about 0*6 c.c. more than sufficient to ffil the bulb CD, is run into the tube 
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A and allowed to rest on the surface of the mercury for a period of time sufficient 
for the oil to acquire the temperature of the water in the jacket, which is kept 
frequently stirred by air from the bellows F, and the temperature is main- 
tained constant by adding warmer or colder water through the funnel as 
required. To save time, the oil can also be stirred with a thermometer, 
which is removed before the test is made. 

The stopcock is then fully opened, and 
the time taken by the mercury meniscus 
in passing from the mark at C to the mark 
at D is observed. 

Calibration . — The viscometer, fig. 70, 
is calibrated by performing the above 
experiment with a sucrose solution con- 
taining 60 per cent, by weight of cane 
sugar. The time of flow of this solution 
at 15^ C. should be over 180 seconds if the 
specified dimensions have been adhered 
to. In order to be able to apply the 
simplified formula given below for the 
evaluation of viscosities, it is necessary 
that tlje dimensions of the tube, stop- 
cock, and jet DE should be checked by 
determining also the time required for 
the volume CD of calibrating liquid to 
flow out when DE is full of this liquid 
instead of mercury; the time required 
should be less than 80 per cent, of the 
time taken in the calibration running at 
the same temperature. If this condition 
is fulfilled, the constant of the instru- 
ment may be deduced from the relation 
k~rjsltg(dg-\-n) and viscosities may be 
calculated by the formula 
where rjg and r] are the viscosities, dg and d 
the densities, and tg and i the times of flow 
of the standard liquid and of the sample 
respectively, and n=13*6A/Z, where h is 
the distance from E to the centre of the 
bulb CD, and I the distance from this 
centre to the mean level of liquid in AB 
during a test. For this calculation, 
d does not need to be known more 
accurately than to the second place of decimals, nor n more accurately than 
to 3 per cent, or 4 per cent., in order to secure an accuracy of 0*5 per cent, in 
the result. 



The Saybolt Universal Viscometer.^ — This instrument is the viscometer 
specified for testing lubricants in the tentative standard method of determining 
the viscosity of petroleum products and lubricants issued by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, October 1925. Fig. 71 shows a sectional view 
of the standard oil tube, fig. 72 shows an elevation of the receiving flask, 
and fig. 73 (p. 214) shows a general arrangement of the viscometer with 
surrounding bath and the flask in position for making a test. 

^ Abstracted by permission from Tentative Standard D 88 — 25T, copies of which can be ob- 
tained from the Ameiican Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Apparatus , — The viscometer (fig. 71) is made entirely of metal. The oil 
tube A is fitted at the top with an overflow Qup B, and the tube is surrounded 
by a bath. At the bottom of the oil tube is a small outlet tube through which 
the oil to be tested flows into a receiving flask (fig. 72), whose capacity at 20® 
C. (68® F.) to a mark on its neck is 60±0-15 c.c. The outlet tube is of hard 
and non-corrodible metal such as stainless steel, monel metal, etc. The inside 
diameter of neck of flask, at the level where the graduation mark is placed, 
is 0*8 to 1*1 cm. The lower end of the outlet tube is enclosed by a larger 
tube, which when stoppered by a cork C acts as a closed air chamber and 



prevents the flow of oil through the outlet tube until the cork is removed and 
the test started. A looped string may be attached to the lower end of the 
cork as an aid to its rapid removal. The temperatures in the oil tube and in 
the bath are shown by thermometers. The bath may be heated by any suit- 
able means. The oil tube shall be thoroughly cleaned, and all oil entering 
the oil tube shall be strained through a 100-mesh wire strainer. A stop-watch 
shall be used for taking the time of flow of the oil, and a pipette shall be used 
for draining the overflow cup. 

The oil tube, which may be standardised by the U.S. Bureau of Standards, 
shall conform to the dimensions given in Table LXII. The time of flow 
shall be within ±1 per cent, of the time as obtained with the Bureau of 
Standards’ Master-tube, The bath- and oil-tube thermometers must con- 
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form to requirements which, are specified in detail in the official method, 
D88™^25T. 

Table LXII. — Dimensions of Oil Tube of Saybolt Univebsal Viscometer. 


Dinienpions. 

Minimum. 

cm. 

Normal 

cm. 

Maximum 

cm. 

Inside diameter of outlet tube, . 
Outside diameter of outlet tube at lower 

0*1760 

0*1765 

0*1780 

end, ...... 

0*28 

0*30 

0*32 

Length of outlet tube. 

Height of overflow rim above bottom of 

1*215 

1*225 

1*235 

outlet tube, ..... 
Outside diameter of overflow rim at the 

12*40 

12*60 

12*60 

top,* 

t 

. . 

3*30 

Diameter of container. 

2*955 

2*975 

2*995 

Depth of cylindrical part of container, . 
Diameter of container between bottom 
of cylindrical part of container and 

8*8 

* • 

* * 

top of outlet tube, .... 

0*9 


• * 


* The section of overflow rim shall be bounded by straight lines, except that a 

fillet is j>ermissible at the junction with the bottom of the gallery, 
t The minimum value shall preferably be not less than 3*2 cm. 

Temperature of Testing , — ^Determinations shall be made at 100® F. (37-8® C.), 
130® F. (54*4® C.), or 210® F. (98*9® C.). Viscosities shall be expressed as 
X seconds (Saybolt Universal), x being the time in seconds for the delivery 
of 60 c.c. of oil. 

Procedure , — In tests at 100® and 130® F. (37*8° and 54*4® C.) the bath 
temperature throughout the test shall vary not more than ±0*1® F. (0*06® C.) 
from the predetermined temperature which will maintain thermal equilibrium 
until the oil tube thermometer is withdrawn. In tests at 210® F. (98*9° C.), 
a variation of ±0*2® F. (0*12® C.) is permitted. Water shall be used as the 
bath liquid at 100° and 130® F. (37*8® and 54*4® C.). 

Any construction of bath may be employed, provided the bath temperature 
necessary to maintain thermal equilibrium (while the oil in the tube A is well 
stirred by the oil tube thermometer) is not in excess of 100*25®, 122*35®, 130*50® 
and 212® F. (37*9®, 50*2®, 54*7®, and 100® C.) respectively, for the standard 
temperatures previously mentioned. The level of the bath liquid shall not 
be lower than 0*5 cm. above the overflow rim of the oil tube. In tests at 210® F, 
(98*9° C.) the water shall be vigorously stirred, and may be heated by the 
direct injection of steam near the bottom of the bath. A bath of other suit- 
able liquid may be used, provided it is properly heated and stirred.^ The 
heating and stirring of the bath for other temperatures may be accomplished 
by any suitable means, provided the source of heat is not less than the follow- 
ing distances from any part of the oil tube : 2 in. (5 cm.) with an external 
hvater, IJ in. (3 cm.) with an immersion heater. Viscosity determinations 
shall be made in a room free from draughts, and from rapid changes in tempera- 
ture. The room temperature shall be between 68® and 86® F. (20° and 30® C.).® 

^ For example, the bath liquid may be water to which glycerin or salt has been added. 

^ These limits are necessary for extreme accuracy in standardisation and referee tests, 
but for routine purposes the use of higher temperatures up to 100® F. (37*8® C.) will not 
ordinarily cause an error of more than 1 per cent. 
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All oil introduced into the oil tube either for cleaning or for test shall first be 
passed through the strainer. 

To make the test, heat the oil to the necessary temperature and clean out 
the oil tube. Pour some of the oil to be tested through the cleaned tube. 
Insert the cork stopper into the lower end of the air chamber at the bottom 
of the oil tube, sufficiently to prevent the escape of air, but not to touch the 
small outlet-tube. 

Heat the oil to be tested, outside the viscometer, to slightly but not more 
than 3° F. (1*7° C.) above the temperature at whicli the viscosity is to be 
determined, and pour it into the oil tube until it ceases to overflow into the 



Fig. 73. 


overflow cup. By means of the oil -tube thermometer, keep the oil in the 
oil tube well stirred and also stir well the liquid in the bath. It is extremely 
important that the temperature of the bath be maintained constant during 
the entire time consumed in making the test. When the temperature of the 
bath and of the oil in the oil tube are constant and the oil in the oil tube is 
at the desired temperature, withdraw the oil tube thermometer; quickly 
remove the surplus oil from the overflow cup by means of a pipette so that 
the level of the oil in the overflow cup is below the level of the oil in the tube 
proper ; place the 60 c.c. flask (fig. 72) in position, so that the stream of oil 
from the outlet tube will strike the neck of the flask so as to avoid foam. 
Snap the cork from its position, and at the same instant start the stop-watch. 
Stir the liquid in the bath during the run and carefully maintain it at the 
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previously determined proper temperature. Stop the watch when the bottom 
of the meniscus of the oil reaches the mark on the neck of the receiving flask. 

The time in seconds for the delivery of 60 c.c. of oil is the Saybolt Universal 
viscosity of the oil at the temperature at which the test was made. 

With proper attention to details of method of procedure, duplicate results 
should not differ from each other by more than 1 per cent, 

A viscometer with wider outlet tube, known as the Saybolt Furol Vis- 
cometer, is used for testing fuel oils and other 
oils of similar viscosity. The dimensions are 
given in Tentative Method D88 — 25T. 

Engler’s Standard Viscometer. — Construc- 
tion . — One form of this instrument is shown 
in figs. 74 and 75. The inner oil vessel A is 
made of brass, gilt inside, and has a lid Aj, 
which carries the thermometer t. In the 
centre of the concave bottom is the jet a, 

20 mm. long, 2*9 mm. in diameter at the 
upper end, tapering to 2*8 mm. at the lower 
end ; it is made of platinum for standard 
work, but for ordinary work brass is used. 

The plug valve 6, of hard wood, which closes 
the jet, passes through a tube fixed in the lid, 
and can be raised without removing the cover. 

Three pointed studs c, fixed at equal distances 
above the bottom of the vessel, indicate thp 
proper height of the oil, and at the same time 
serve for levelling the instrument ; they mark 
a volume of 240 c.c. The outer bath B is filled with water when working at 
temperatures not exceeding 50° C. ; for higher temperatures a heavy mineral 
oil is used, which can be heated by means of the ring burner d. The oil flowing 



Fig. 74. 



from the jet is received in the measuring flask C, which has a mark at 200 c.c. 
and another at 240 c.c. 

Calibration . — This is done with water at 20° C. The vessel A is first 
thoroughly rinsed out successively with ether, alcohol, and water, the jet 
being cleaned by means of a feather or a roll of paper. After the water has 
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drained out, the jet is closed by a valve which has not been used for oil. 
The measuring flask is filled to the 240 c.c. mark with water at 20"" C., which 
is then poure(l into the oil cup A, and should fill it exactly to the level of the 
studs after tlie flask has bc(‘n well drained. The outer bath should be previously 
filled with water at 20° C. Having adjusted the surface level, if necessary, 
by taking out or adding a few drops of water, and levelling the apparatus so 
that the points of the three studs lie in the surface of the water, the temperature 
of the water both inside and outside the cup is brought exactly to 20° C. and 
then, after allowing time for the water in A to become perfectly still, the 
plug valve is raised and the water allowed to flow from A into the dry measuring 
flask. The time of efflux of 200 c.c. will be from 50 to 52 seconds, if the instru- 
ment has been made of the standard dimensions given in the figure. The 
test must be repeated, and the mean of three experiments which do not differ 
by more than 0-5 second is the efflux time of water at 20° C. The nearest 
whole number is taken as the unit. 

Method of Ejrperinterii. — In testing oils, the vessel A and the jet are first 
thoroughly rinsed with alcohol, then with ether, and dried. The oil, previously 
strained or filtered to remove suspended matter and water, is poured into 
A up to the level of the studs, and is stirred by the thermometer until the 
desired temperature has been reached. The liquid in B is adjusted to the 
same tempejature. After allowing the oil in A to become perfectly still, 
the plug is raised, and the time required for the outflow of 200 c.c. of oil is 
noted. Supposing the efflux time of water at 20° has been found to be 54 
seconds, and the sample of oil required 360 seconds at 50° and 90 seconds at 
150°, then the 

specific viscosity Engler degree'" '' Englergrad ") at 50° C.— — 6*66, 

90 

„ „ „ „ „ at 150°0.— 

By agreement between the testing institutions,^ the inner vessel and jet 
of Engler’s standard viscometer must have the following dimensions (see 
fig. 75) 

Millimetres. 


Inside diameter of gilt inner vessel A, .... 106 ±1*0 

Height of cylindrical part below the gauge mark c, . . 25 ±1*0 

„ of gauge-mark above lower end of jot a, . . . 62 ±0-5 

Length of jet, ......... 20:Ji0*l 

Inside diameter of jet, upper end, ..... 2*9i0'02 

„ „ „ lower end 2*8 ±0-02 

Length of jet projecting below lower part of outer vessel, . 3*0zli0*3 

Outside diameter of projecting end of jot, .... 4*5it:0’2 


The jet may either be made wholly of platinum or thickly plated inter- 
nally with platinum. The interior of the jet must be smooth and free from 
irregularities. 

From Ubbelohde’s work on the Engler viscometer, Higgins ^ has deduced 
the following equation connecting absolute viscosity (rj) with the time of efflux 
(T) and the density (8) : — 

ij=(o-001435T-?|?)8. 


» Chem. Zeit., 31 (1907), 441. 

> NaL Phys. Lab., Collected Beaearchea, zi. 14. 
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Herschel ^ gives the following equation as more accurate : — 

r,=(o-00147T-^)8.* 

The Engler-Kunkler Viscometer. — Construction. — Engler's viscometer has 
the defect of containing no stirrer, and when making tests at high tempera- 
tures it is found that the temperature of the oil varies sensibly during efflux. 
Engler and Kunkler have accordingly designed a modified instrument in 
which the viscometer and measuring flask are enclosed in a double- walled 
octagonal air-bath made of stout brass plate 35 cm. high and 20 cm. wide, 
figs. 76 and 77. It stands upon four triangular feet a, the outer sloping 
sides of which rest on the inside edge of the ring of a tripod-stand, so that, 





by shifting the apparatus about, the oil in the cup can be easily levelled. 
The oven is heated by the flame of a Bunsen burner placed under the copper 
bottom plate 5, which has a deep concavity in the centre and is screwed to the 
bottom flange with an asbestos ring between. Supported above this on the 
stand c, and shielded from direct radiation by the double asbestos disc /, 
is the measuring flask c. The viscometer stands upon four legs on the plate 
g, which rests upon a projecting rim ; this plate has a hole in the centre for 
the oil to pass through, and four oval tubes i, reaching above the rim of the 
oil-vessel, through which and the central hole the heated air from below 
circulates and maintains a uniform temperature. Glass windows ll and mm 
on opposite sides of the casing, and another in the lid, illuminate the interior 
and enable the necessary observations to be made. Passing through the centre 
of the cover there is a stirring apparatus, consisting of a tubular axis carrying 
three blades at the lower end, and furnished with a knob at the upper end 

^ Techmlogic Paper, No. 210, of the U,S, Bureau of Standards (1922), p. 243. 

^ ^ For further partic^ars of the Engler viscometer and its modifications, see Holde, Kohlen^ 

waaseretoffdle und Fette (1924), p. 20 et aeq. 
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by which it is rotated to and fro ; stops on the lid prevent it revolving more 
than one-third of a turn, and also prevent the blades from coming into contact 
with the bulb of the thermometer s. The plug-valve t passes through the 
axis of the stirrer, which can be lifted out of the oil and suspended by a pro- 
jecting stud before the valve is raised. The stirrer is made in two parts, 
which can be easily separated for cleaning. The oil is poured into the cup 
through the tube v, having previously been heated to the required temperature 
in the double-walled can (fig. 75a), which is also provided with thermometer 
and stirrer. 

Method of Experiment — The flask is first placed upon the stand c ; then 
the plate g and viscometer are put in their places and the cover is firmly 
fixed on, taking care that the marks on the plate, viscometer, and cover are 
opposite to the mark on the side of the oven. The outer thermometer u is 
placed with its bulb next to the viscometer, and the thermometer s, which 
registers the temperature of the oil, is pushed down until its bulb nearly 
reaches to the bottom of the cup. The tube v is inserted, the stirrer is lowered 
into the viscometer, and the jet is closed by means of the valve t Having 
levelled the apparatus by means of the plumb-line at the side, heat is at first 
applied strongly, until about four-fifths of the desired rise of temperature 
has taken place, and then the flame is gradually lowered until the temperature 
is reached and remains constant. The outer thermometer u must alone be 
observed at this stage, as a layer of somewhat cooler air lies at the bottom of 
the oil-cup. Meanwhile the can x, having been filled with oil nearly up to the 
mark, is heated to the required temperature whilst the stirrer is rotated in 
the direction of the arrow-mark on the lid, and then the surface of the oil is 
adjusted to the mark exactly. When^ the temperature of the air in the oven 
is constant, and that of the oil in the can is from 0-25° to 0*5° higher, the oil 
is quickly poured down the tube t?, the can being well drained, and the tube 
is then stoppered. Having made certain that the surface of the oil is level 
with all the studs on the viscometer, the stirrer is worked whilst the valve-rod 
is held firmly in position, and the temperature of the oil is finally adjusted. 
The stirrer is then lifted out of the oil and suspended by its stud, the valve 
rod is withdrawn, the hole being closed with a cork, and the number of seconds 
required to fill the flask up to the 200 c.c. mark is exactly noted. 

Calibration , — This instrument is calibrated in the same manner as the 
Engler viscometer. 

Doolittle’s Torsion Viscometer*^ — This instrument, which has been 
much used in American laboratories, was devised by 0. 8. Doolittle for use in 
the laboratory of the Pennsylvania and Reading Railroad Company. It was in 
constant use there for many years, and gave satisfactory results; it has, 
however, now been replaced by the Saybolt Universal Viscometer. 

The apparatus (fig. 78) consists of a steel wire suspended from a firm support, 
and fastened to a stem which passes through a graduated horizontal disc, 
by means of which the torsion of the wire may be measured. The disc is 
adjusted so that the index points to zero when there is no torsion in the wire. 
A cylinder, 2 inches long by inches in diameter, having a slender stem 
by which to suspend it, is then immersed in the oil to be tested and fastened 
by a thumb-screw. The oil is surrounded by a bath of water or paraffin, 
according to the temperature at which the experiment is to be made. The 
temperature being adjusted whilst the disc rests upon its supports, the wire 
is twisted 360® by means of the knob at the top. The disc being releaj^, 
the cylinder rotates in the oil, owing to the torsion of the wire. If there 
were no resistance to the movement, the momentum acquired by the cylinder 
^ Jowr. Amer, Chem, Soc„ xv. (1893), pp. 173, 454. 
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and disc in revolving back to zero would carry them 360° in the opposite 
direction ; but the resistance of the oil causes the revolution to fall short of 
360°, and this resistance is stated to be directly proportional to the viscosity 
of the oil. 

The simplest way in which the resistance may be measured is by observing 
the number of degrees of retardation between the first and second complete 
arcs traversed by the disc. Supposing, for example, that the wire be twisted 
360° and the disc released. The first reading is taken at the end of the first 
swing ; say 355*6° to the right. The disc is allowed to swing back to the left 
and no reading is taken, but the second reading is made at the end of the next 


swing to the right ; say 338*2°. We thus have : 

Right, . . . 355*6° 

Left, 

Right, . . . . . 338*2° 

Retardation, 17*4° 


To avoid error, two tests are made, one by rotating the milled head to the 
left and the other to the right. If the instrument be in correct adjustment, 
the two results will be the same ; but if it be slightly 
out of adjustment, the mean of the two will be the 
correct reading. 

In order to overcome the variations in different 
instruments, each is standardised against pure cane- 
sugar solutions, and the viscosities of oils are 
expressed in terms of the number of grammes of 
pure cane sugar which, contained in 100 c.c. of the 
syrup at 60° F., will at 80° F. give the same retarda- 
tion as the oil. Readings are obtained by making 
a number of solutions containing known amounts of 
pure cane sugar, and determining the retardation of 
each. A curve is then marked out on squared paper, 
the number of grammes of sugar in 100 c.c. of the 
different syrups being taken as abscissae and the 
degrees of retardation as ordinates. From this 
curve the value of each degree of retardation in terms 
of cane sugar is interpolated, and the values, arranged 
in the form of a table, are furnished with each 
instrument. 

One advantage of the torsion viscometer is that 
the observations are quite independent of the specific 
gravity of the liquid. Observations at high tempera- 
tures can be readily made, and a moderate amount 
of suspended matter in the oil does not affect the 
readings. It might be supposed that inertia effects 
would vitiate the results and become proportionally 
greater the less viscous the oil. In regard to this, 

E. Job wrote “We have spent a good deal of 
time in experimenting on the matter, and have found 
that the error due to this source is hardly measurable, 
owing to the fact that the wire is over 20 inches 
long and the cylinder head weighs over 5 lbs., while the cylinder itself is 
only 2 inches high and 1 J inches in diameter. Thus, we have comparatively 
^ Private oommunicatioxi prior to 1907. 
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slow movement with considerable momentum, so that the reading is practically 
unaffected by the slight movement of the solution.” Job also states that after 
allowing the weight to remain suspended for a short time, no further stretching 
of the wire takes place. 

The Michell Cup and Ball Viscometer. — This viscometer (see fig. 79) was 
designed for use in the workshop and is of very simple design. It consists of 
a cup of hardened steel or cast iron, formed in the end of a hollow steel stem 
or handle, the bore of which, for the reception of a thermometer, extends into 
the metal of the cup and to within a short distance of the concave surface. 

A steel ball, about f inch in diameter, fits into the cup and is 
prevented from touching the surface by three tiny projections 
which project from the surface of the cup about 
inch. 

To use the apparatus, a few drops of the oil to be tested are 
placed in the cup, so that when the ball is placed in position the 
annular recess which surrounds the cup is completely filled. The 
whole is then inverted and the ball pressed firmly on a soft board 
until it is in contact with the projections in the cup, the instrument 
being held vertical by the knob of the handle so as to avoid heat- 
ing by the hand. After a few seconds’ pressure, the viscometer, 
still held vertical, is lifted an inch or so above the board, a stop- 
watch being started at the same moment, and the time taken by 
the ball to fall out of the cup is measured. This time in seconds, 
multiplied by a factor marked upon the instrument, gives the vis- 
cosity of the oil in C.G.S. units (poises) at the temperature of the 
test. The temperature of the oil is shown by a thermometer placed 
in the handle, sufficient of the oil being poured in to immerse the 

k bulb. 

T. 0. Thomsen, who made a series of tests with this visco- 
meter for the Lubrication Committee,^ found it very fairly accurate 
if used in such a manner as to ensure that the whole instrument 
was at the same temperature as the oil film and this temperature 
correctly recorded, but that if these precautions were not taken, 
very inaccurate results were obtained. He used the instrument in 
two ways : 



(1) The method as above described. 

(2) The ball and cup were completely immersed in a vessel of the 
Pig. 79. oil maintained at the required temperature, and allowed to remain 

in the oil until the temperature of the whole was uniform. The cup 
was then pressed on the ball, raised, and held suspended in the oil until the 
ball fell out, the time being recorded by a stop-watch. 

This second method gave results which agreed well with the viscosities 
of the same oils determined by means of the Redwood viscometer in terms of 
absolute measure. 


Conversion Tables. 

Conversion factors for the Redwood, Saybolt Universal, and Engler 
Viscometers have been published by the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 
The latest figures, due to Herschel,^ are given in Tables LXIII. to 
LXVI. 

^ Report of the Lubricants and LubriccUion Inquiry Committee^ 1920, pp. 103-110. 

* XJ,8, Bmeau of Standards, Technologic Paper, No. 210 (1922). 
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Table LXIIT. — Factors for converting Redwood Times to Saybolt 
Universal Times or Enoler Degrees. 


Roil wood 
Time* in 
Seconds. 

i^actor for 
Snvholt 
Universal 
'I’line. 

Factor for 
Enplcr 
Degree. 

Redwood 
Time m 
Seconds. 

Factor for 
Saybolt 
Universal 
Time. 

Factor for 
Engl<‘r 
Degree- 

30 

1-08 

0-0366 

80 

1-16 

0-0349 

32 

1*09 

0-0363 

85 

1-16 

0-0349 

34 

1-09 

0-0361 

90 

1-17 

0-0348 

36 

1-10 

0-0360 

95 

1-17 

0-0348 

38 

1*10 

0-0359 

100 

1-17 

0-0348 

40 

1*11 

0-0358 

110 

1-17 

0-0347 

42 

111 

0-0357 

120 

M7 

0-0347 

44 

1-12 

0-0357 

13p 

1-17 

0-0347 

46 

M2 

0-0356 

140 

1-18 

0-0347 

48 

M3 

0-0355 

150 

1-18 

0-0347 

60 

113 

0-0354 

160 

1-18 

0-0346 

65 

M4 

0-0354 

180 

1-18 

0-0346 

60 

1*14 

0-0353 

200 

1-18 

0-0346 

65 

M5 

0-0352 

225 

1-18 

0-0346 

70 

M5 

0-0351 

250 

1-18 

0-0345 

75 

1*16 

0-0350 





Table LXIV. — Factors for converting Saybolt Universal Times to 
Engler Degrees or Redwood Times, 


Saybolt 
Universal 
Time in 
Seconds. 

Factor for 
Engler 
Degree. 

Factor for 
lt<*dwood 
Time. 

Saybolt 
Universal 
'I’ime, in 
Seconds. 

Factor for 
Engler 
Degree. 

Factor for 
Redwood 
Time. 

32 

0-0337 

0-928 

85 

0-0305 

0-862 

34 

0-0334 

0-920 

90 

0-0304 

0-860 

36 

0-0332 

0-914 

95 

0-0303 

0*858 

38 

0-0330 

0-909 

100 

0-0302 

0*856 

40 

0-0328 

0-905 

110 

0-0301 

0-855 

42 

0-0326 

0-901 

120 

0-0300 

0-864 

44 

0-0324 

0-897 

130 

0-0299 

0-853 

46 

0-0322 

0-893 

140 

0-0299 

0-852 

48 

0-0319 

0-889 

160 

0-0298 

0-851 

50 

0-0317 

0-885 

180 

0-0297 

0-850 

55 

0-0315 

0-881 

200 

0-0296 

0-849 

60 

0-0313 

0-871 

226 

0-0296 

0-848 

65 

0-0312 

0-873 

250 

0-0294 

0-847 

70 

0-0310 

0-870 

300 

0*0293 

0-847 

75 

0-0308 

0-867 

350 

.0-0293 

0-846 

80 

0-0307 

0*865 

400 

0*0292 

0-846 
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Table LXV . — Factoks foe converting Englbr Degrees to Redwood 
Times or Saybolt Universal Times. 


Euplor 

Degrees. 

Factor for 
Redwood 
Time. 

Factor for 
Saybolt 
UnivcrBal 
Time. 

Engler 

Degrees. 

Factor for 
Redwood 
Time. 

Factor for 
Saybolt 
Universal 
Time. 

MO 

27-5 

29*7 

2*30 

28*5 

32*8 

M 5 

27*6 

29*9 

2*40 

28*5 

32*9 

1-20 

27*6 

30*1 

2*50 

28*5 

33*0 

1-25 

27-7 

30-3 

2*60 

28*6 

33*1 

1-30 

27-8 

30*5 

2*70 

28-6 

33*2 

1*35 

27*8 

30*7 

2*80 

28*6 

33*3 

1*40 

27*9 

30*9 

2*90 

28*6 

33*4 

1*45 

27*9 

3 M 

3*00 

28*7 

33*5 

1-50 

28*0 

31*3 

3*50 

28*7 

33*6 

1-60 

28*1 

31*5 

4*0 o 

28*8 

33*7 

1*70 

28*1 

31*7 

4*50 

28*8 

33*9 

1*80 

28*2 

31*9 

5*00 

28*8 

.33*9 

1*90 

28*3 

32*1 

6*00 

28*9 

34*0 

2-00 

28*3 

32*3 

7*00 

28*9 

34*1 

2*10 

28*4 

32*5 

8*00 

28*9 

34*1 

2-20 

28*5 

32-6 

9*00 

29*0 

34*2 


Table LXVI . — Factors for convertino Engler Times to Redwood 
Times or Saybolt Universal Times. 


Engler 
Tune in 
Seconds. 

Factor for 
Redwood 
Time. 

Factor for 
Saybolt 
Universal 
'Jime. 

Engler 
Time in 
Seconds. 

Factor for 
Redwood 
Time. 

Factor for 
Saybolt 
Universal. 
Time. 

56 

0*535 

0*578 

130 

0*557 

0*641 

58 

0*537 

0*581 

140 

0*558 

0*645 

60 

0*538 

0-686 

150 

0*559 

0*649 

62 

0*540 

0*588 

160 

0*559 

0*652 

64 

0*541 

0*592 

180 

0*560 

0*654 

66 

0*542 

0*595 

200 

0*560 

0*656 

68 

0*543 

0*598 

225 

0*561 

0*658 

70 

0*544 

0*601 

250 

0*561 

0*659 

75 

0*546 

0*605 

275 

0*562 

0*660 

80 

0*547 

0*611 

300 

0*562 

0*661 

85 

0*549 

0*616 

325 

0*563 

0*662 

90 

0*550 

0*621 

350 

0*563 

0*663 

95 

0*552 

0*625 

375 

0*564 

0*664 

100 

0*553 

0*629 

400 

0*564 

0*665 

110 

0*555 

0*633 

500 

0*565 

0*666 

120 

0*556 

0*637 

600 

0*565 

0*667 


The Expression of Viscosity Values. 

Although viscosity is a definite physical property of liquids, which can be 
accurately ascertained experimentally and expressed in absolute measure, 
it has been the custom commercially, ever since the introduction of mineral 
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lubricating oils, to select either rape, olive, or some other fatty oil as a standard, 
and to compare the fluidities of mineral oils with it. From a practical point 
of view this method is recommended by its simplicity, and provided the vis- 
cosities of the oils which it is desired to compare do not fall below a certain 
limit, which in the case of Redwood’s viscometer is about the viscosity of 
sperm oil at 60° F., the relative eJflSux times of the oils are very nearly propor- 
tional to their relative viscosities. It has, however, been pointed out that 
owing to the natural variation in viscosity of difierent samples of the same 
kind of oil, even when pure, and the much greater diflerences which may be 
caused by the use of an adulterated sample as a standard, a fatty oil is not a 
suitable standard to employ. To meet this objection, Redwood designed his 
standard viscometer, the principal dimensions of which are now fixed, and each 
instrument adjusted by a flow test in comparison with a Standard Reference 
Viscometer at the National Physical Laboratory, the results being expressed 
as the number of seconds required for the outflow of 50 c.c. at the temperature 
specified. The Saybolt Universal Viscometer, used in the United States, also 
has an oil tube of standard dimensions, but quite different from those of the 
Redwood instrument, and the results are expressed in seconds required for the 
outflow of 60 c.c. Englcr’s viscometer, used in Germany, is of fixed dimensions, 
and with it water is the standard of comparison ; but the so-called “ specific 
viscosities ” (“ Engler degrees,” “ Bnglergrade ”), obtained by dividing the 
times of efflux of oils with that of water, are purely arbitrary numbers, and 
the same is true of Kunkler’s viscosity numbers, which are referred to a stan- 
dard mixture of glycerol and water of low viscosity, and of Doolittle’s viscosity 
values, which are referred to cane-sugar solutions of known strength. Such 
arbitrary numbers may, nevertheless, be sujBScient for specification purposes, 
provided the means of measuring them accurately, and with the certainty of 
common agreement, exists. 

Notwithstanding the efforts which have been made to bring about uni- 
formity in the measurement and expression of viscosity values, the results are 
far from satisfactory. Many of the “ standard ” viscometers in use are not 
of the standard dimensions, and the discordant results obtained with such 
instruments have been the cause of much dispute and trouble. The use of 
different standard instruments in different countries is a further cause of 
inconvenience. The only method which can lead to uniformity is the expres- 
sion of all results in absolute units, and a consensus of opinion is forming in 
favour of this method. The British Engineering Standards Association have 
given a lead by issuing the Specification, referred to on p. 203, and have 
adopted the suggestion of Deeley and Parr^ that the absolute C.G.S. unit of 
viscosity should be termed the “ poise,” and that where a smaller unit is more 
convenient the submultiple or “ centipoise ” should be used, as suggested by 
Bingham and Jackson. The Institution of Petroleum Technologists, also, 
have specified in their recently published (1924:) Standard Methods, the expres- 
sion of viscosity values in absolute units as an alternative to the method usually 
adopted, of merely giving the time of outflow in seconds. The centipoise 
is a very convenient unit for lubricating oils. The viscosity of water in C.G.S. 
units at 20° C. is almost exactly 1 (actually 1*005) centipoise ; hence visco- 
sities expressed in centipoises have the advantage of being the true specific 
viscosities, referred to water as unity at 20° C. (actually 20*2° C.), and they are 
independent of the type of viscometer used in determining them. Uniformity 
is also desirable as regards the temperatures at which viscosity values are 
determined. The Institution of Petroleum Technologists recommend that 
determinations shall be made at one or more of the following temperatures : 

. 1 PhU. Mag., [6], 26 (1913), 86. 
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70°, 100°, 140°, 200°, 250° F. Saybolt viscosities are determined at 100°, 
130°, or 210° F. It wotild be very convenient if the temperatures selected 
were sucli as can be expressed by whole numbers on both the Fahrenheit and 
Centigrade scales. The temperatures we suggest are : 

Centigrade , . . 20°, 40°, 60°, 100° 

Fahrenheit . . . 68°, 104°, 140°, 212° 

The first two, or the first and third, are suitable for oils working at ordinary 
temperatures, and the third and fourth are suitable for cylinder oils. It is 
seldom worth while to determine viscosities at higher temperatures than 
100° C. (212° F.), as the viscosity of most lubricating oils falls to such a low 
figure at this temperature that further rise of temperature does not greatly 
alter the difference between them. (Since the foregoing was written a paper 
by H. N, Mercer has been published,^ giving viscosities of castor oil, sperm oil, 
two mineral lubricating oils, and paraffin wax at temperatures ranging from 
100° to 250° C.) 

The Calibration of Viscometers. — To yield results in absolute G.C.8. units 
(poises or centipoises), commercial viscometers must be calibrated with liquids of 
known viscosity, and we have suggested glycerol on account of the wide range 
of viscosities which can be obtained by mixing glycerol and water in varying 
proportions. 2 Glycerol is not an ideal standard liquid, because it is difficult 
to obtain chemically pure. The pharmaceutical quality is free from certain 
impurities, but may contain others, the presence of which would alter the 
relation between the specific gravity and viscosity given in the tables on 
pp. 193 to 199. Thechief of these impurities are glycols, especially trimethylene 
glycol, which would lower the viscosity, and polyglycerols which would raise 
it. The glycerol used must, therefore, be carefully analysed to prove its 
chemical purity, and this should be done by a chemist who is an expert in 
glycerol analysis. A limited quantity of chemically pure glycerol has been 
put upon the market ^ containing 90 per cent, of pure glycerol and 10 per cent, 
of water, and further supplies of this would, no doubt, be forthcoming if a 
sufficient demand arose. There seems no reason why mixtures of higher 
viscosity should not also be made available. It has been objected that glycerol 
is hygroscopic, but we do not think this a serious objection to its use. Only 
the surface of the liquid is exposed to the air during the determination, and 
for a short time only. The same glycerol would not be used again, unless its 
specific gravity were redetermined. Bawtree has published a paper ^ recording 
some experiments with glycerol, showing that a structure forms in this liquid 
on standing, which is gradually broken down by repeated passage through a 
capillary tube and leads to erratic results in determining the viscosity. We 
have carefully experimented with glycerol of the same sp. gr. as used by Mr. 
Bawtree, but have been unable to obtain confirmation of his results. Doubt 
has been thrown upon the accuracy of the values in our tables, but we are not 
aware that anyone has taken the trouble to check our figures by fresh deter- 
minations with pure glycerol. We should welcome such work, and whilst 
we are quite prepared to find that our values need some correction, we have 
no reason to believe that those given in the present volume are seriously in 
error. 

‘ Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 46 (1926), 203T“205T. 

* Bingham and Jackson have recommended ethyl alcohol-water mixtures and sucrose 
solutions, and have redetermined the viscosities of 20 and 40 per cent, solutions of pure sucrose, 
also the viscosity of a 60 per cent, solution, from 10° to 95° 0. See “ Standard Substances for 
the Calibration of Viscometers,” Scientific Papers of the Bureau of Standards^ No. 298, 1917. 

* Hehner’s pure glycerol, obtainable from Messrs Baird & Tatlock, London. 

* Jov/r. OH and Colour Chemists' Association, iii. (1920), p. 109. # 
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The Calibration of Commercial Viscometers with Glycerol , — Mixtures of 
glycerol and water are prepared ranging in viscosity from about 0*05 to about 
5 poises, a suitable series for the Redwood and Coleman- Archbutt viscometers 
being the following : — 


Table LXVII. 


Mixture No. 

Glycerol 
per cent. 

specific Gravity 
^ 20« ^ 

Approximate 
Viscosity at 30“ 0. 
(Pows). , 

1 

44 (approx.) 

1-1129 

0-045 

2 

66-6 

1-1469 

0-087 

3 

66-6 

1-1712 

0-158 

4 

70-0 

1-1836 

0-227 

5 

74-7 

M963 

0-355 

6 

79-7 

1-2101 

0-592 

7 

90-1 

1-2381 

2-41 

8 

94-0 

1-2485 

4-70 


Mixtures approximating as nearly as possible to these are prepared by 
weighing and mixing together the required proportions of the purest commercial 

20 ° 

glycerin and water. The specific gravity of each fluid at ^ C. is then care- 


fully determined as directed on p. 240, and each fluid is run from the viscometer 
in succession at 20® 0.,^ the experiments being made in duplicate and the 
mean time taken. Care must bo taken to prevent the absorption of water 
by the stronger glyct'rins. Finally, pure water is run from the viscometer 
at 20® C. 

Of each fluid we now know — 


1. The viscosity (rj), in poises at 20® C., which is ascertained from Table 

LXl.* on pp. 197-199. 

2. The time (1), in seconds, required for the outflow of the standard volume 

(50 c.c. in the case of Redwood’s viscometer) at 20® C. 

20 ® 

3. The density (d), which is calculated by multiplying the sp. gr. at —5 C. 

by 0-998269, the density of water at 20® C, 

If the viscometer were perfect, that is to say if all the work done by the 
liquid in flowing out were used up in overcoming viscous resistance (a condition 
which is very nearly fulfilled in the case of a thick oil), then the corrected 
time {td) would be proportional to the viscosity ; ^.e. 

]ctd=7}, 

dc being a factor the value of which could be ascertained by running a single 
fluid of known density and viscosity from the viscometer. But it will be found 
that the value of k deduced from each of the different fluids (including water) 
varies, greatly in the case of the thinner fluids, but only slightly with fluids 
above a certain viscosity, and by plotting the results a curve can be drawn 
froni which the value of h for a fluid of any viscosity can be ascertained. 
Having constructed such a diagram for any viscometer, a multiplier is obtained 
by which the “ td ’’ of any oil, i.e, the time of efflux x the density at the tem- 
perature of efflux, may bo converted into the viscosity of the oils in poises 
at the temperature of experiment. 

^ The standardising wust he done at emctly 20® C., because that is the only temperature 
at which the values in the table of glycerol- water viscosities are correct. 

16 
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Table LXVIII. — ^The Redwood Viscometeb. ^ 


Number and 
Doscriptiun 
of Fluid. 

Viscosity 
at 20® C. 

(Poises). 

Time of 
Efflux at 
20* C. 
t 

(seconds). 

Density 
of Fluid at 
20* C. 
d. 

Id. 

ij-f-td 

sA;. 

Variation 
of k 

per cent. 

1. Water, . 

0*01028 

26*0 

0-99826 

25*96 

0*00040 

-83*3 

2.] 


0*0377 

33*4 

1*0989 

36*7 

0*00103 

-56*9 

3. 


0*2360 

87*2 

1*1828 

103*1 

0*00229 

- 4*2 

4. 

Glycerol 
^ and 
water, 

0*4984 

174*7 

1*2036 

210*3 

0*00237 

- 0*8 

6. 

0*7504 

269*5 

1*2134 

314*9 

0*00238 

- 0*4 

6. 

1*1123 

383*7 

1*2218 

468*8 

0*00237 

- 0*8 

7. 

2*2674 

772*7 

1*2351 

954*4 

0*00238 

- 0*4 

8. 


4*0356 

1343*0 

1*2440 

1670*7 

0*00242 

+ 1*3 

a 


8*8370 

2900*0 

1*2548 

3638*9 

0*00243 

+ 1*7 


Table LXIX. — The Coleman-Abchbutt Viscometer. ^ 


Number and 
Description 
of Fluid. 

Viscosity 
at 20® C. 

(Poises). 

Time of 
Efflux 
at 20“ C. 
t 

(seconds). 

Density of 
Fluid at 
20“ C. 
d. 

td. 

ij-f-fd 

Variation 
of k 

per cent. 

1 100 c.c. 

1. 

Water, 

0*01028 

28*10 

0*998259 

28*05 

-00037 

-81-7 

2.^ 


0*0377 

36*25 

1*0989 

39*8 

*00096 

-53*0 

3. 


0*2338 

104*6 

1*1825 

123*7 

*00189 

- 6*4 

4. 

Glycerol 

0*4984 

205 9 

1*2036 

247*8 

•00201 

- 0*6 

5. 

V and 

0*7504 

303*1 

1*2134 

367*8 

•00204 

4- 1-0 

6. 

water. 

1*1123 

446-2 

1*2218 

545*2 

*00204 

4 1*0 

7. 


2-2674 

913*8 

1*2351 

1128-6 

•00201 

- 05 

8., 


4-0356 

1604*5 

1*2440 

1996*0 

*00202 

=fc 0*0 

60 C.C. 

2.^ 


0-0377 

22*05 

1*0989 

24*2 

•00166 

-49-4 

3. 


0*2338 

67*65 

1*1825 

80*0 

*00292 

- 5*2 

4. 

Glycerol 

0*4984 

135*15 

1*2036 

162*7 

-00306 

- 0*6 

5. 

and 

0*7604 

197*7 

1*2134 

239 9 

*00313 

4 1*6 

6. 

water. 

1*1123 

292*85 

1*2218 

357*8 

*00311 

4 10 

7. 


2*2674 

601*2 

1*2351 

742*5 

*00305 

- 1*0 

8.; 


4*0366 

1056-6 

1*2440 

1314*3 

-00307 

- 0*3 

26 C.C. 

2.1 


0-0377 

12*7 

1*0989 

14*0 

•00269 

-46*6 

3. 


0*2338 

41*45 

1*1825 

49*0 

-00477 

- 5*4 

4. 


0*4984 

82*96 

1-2036 

99*8 

•00499 

- 1*0 

6. 

\jriyceroi 

and 

0-7504 

120*4 

1*2134 

146*1 

*00514 

4 2*0 

6. 

> aUCl 

1*1123 

178-4 

1*2218 

218*0 

*00510 

4 1*2 

7. 

waLer. 

2-2674 

369*1 

1*2351 

465*9 

-00497 

- 1*4 

8. 


4*0366 

648*6 

1*2440 

806*7 

-00600 

- 0*8 

9. 

✓ 


8-8370 

1396*0 

1*2648 

1761*7 

•00604 

± 0*0 


^ The figures in this table are reproduced from previous editions of this book, and have not 
been corrected to agree with the viscosity values in Table xLl of this edition. They are 
sufficiently correct to illustrate the method of calibration. 
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We give the results obtained by standardising in this manner two commercial 
viscometers (really four; since the Coleman-Archbutt viscometer may be 
regarded as three instruments of different capacities having a common jet). 
See Tables LXVIII. and LXIX. (p. 226). 

From the results in these tables it appears that the mean values of h deduced 
from the efflux velocities of the fluids of 04984 poise viscosity and upwards 
might be used to calculate the viscosity in poises of all oils exceeding in value 
049 poise, or we might say of all oils of not less viscosity than sperm oil at 
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§ 


o 


I 







IS 


60® F. (i 7=0‘42 poise), with a maximum error, in the case of either instrument, 
of ±2 per cent. To enable the viscometers to be used for fluids of lower 
viscosity, such, e.g., as rape oil at 150° F. {'q^O^lS poise) or cylinder oils at 212° F, 
(7^=0-16 to 0*36 poise), the results have been plotted on diagrams. Fig. 80 gives 
the complete curve for all liquids. Fig. 81 gives, on an enlarged scale, the 
first part of each curve for thin liquids.^ 

The success of this method of standardising depends upon the flow of 
liquid through the jet of the viscometer being free from eddying motion, 

^ These diagrams are, of course, applioahLe only to the particular instruments for which 
they were constructed. 
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and provided the length of the jet does not exceed twenty times its dia- 
meter steady motion may be relied upon in the case of liquids of not lower 
viscosity than 04 poise. With thinner liquids unsteady motion may occur, and 
the tendency to form eddies will be greater, cetens paribus, the higher the 
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density of the liquid and the lower its viscosity. That is to say, the com- 
paratively heavy glycerol solutions used for standardising will be more likely 
to set up eddies than the lighter oils, and consequently the latter may flow 
more rapidly than glycerol solutions of equal viscosity. With both the vis- 
cometers tested by us this has been found to be the case, and the value of k corre- 
sponding to the td of thin oils is too small to give the true viscosity. If, however, 
the value of k corresponding to l^td be taken, practically correct results are 
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obtained, even with oils as thin as water. We, therefore, apply this correction 
to all thin oils. The following rules contain a summary of the method : — 


RULES FOR DETERMINING BY MEANS OF A CALIBRATED VIS- 
COMETER THE VISCOSITY OF A LUBRICATING OIL IN 
ABSOLUTE MEASURE AT ANY DESIRED TEMPERATURE. 


A. For Oils of Viscosity 0*4 poise and upwards. 

1 st. Determine the time of efflux {t) of the standard volume in seconds. 
2nd. Determine the density (d) of the oil at the same temperature. 

Zrd. Find the value of h corresponding to td. 

4dh. Multiply td by h ; the product is the absolute viscosity in poises. 


B. For Oils of Lower Viscosity than 0*4 poise. 

and 2nd. As above. 

ltd 

Zrd. Find the value of k corresponding to — . 

ith. Multiply td by k ; the product is the absolute viscosity in poises. 

The following results show the accuracy of which the method is capable. 
Oils of low viscosity were selected for experiment, as with these the error is 
likely to be greatest. 


Description of Oil. 

Density at 
20* C. 

Viscosity in Poises at 20* C., 
determined by means of the 

Absolute 

Eedaood 

Coleman 



Viscometer. 

Viscometer, 

Viscometer. 

Mixture of shale oil and \ 

0-8265 

0-040 

0-040 

0-042 

petroleum, . , J 

Shale oil, .... 


0-124 

0-123 

0-122 

Sperm oil, .... 

0-8783 

0-377 

0-377 

0-378 



Temperature ^ F. 


I 

a 


I 

I 

j 
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Tables LXX. and LXXI. contain the complete results obtained by testing 
in this manner a number of lubricating oils. Table LXXII. is a summary. 
The curves in figs. 82, 83, 84, 85 show the relation between absolute viscosity 
and temperature in the case of mineral lubricating oils, as compared with 
typical animal and vegetable oils. 


Table LXX.- -Viscosities of Oils in Poises deteemined by the 
Coleman-Abohbutt Viscometek. 






60* F. 



Description of Oil. 


Efflux 

Time 

(seconds) 

Density 

d. 

id. 

k. 

Viscosity 

V 

^ktd, 

(Poises). 

AniTnal and Vegetable Oils, 

Snerm oil, .... 

Olive oil, 

Rape oil, 

Rape oil (another sample). 

Tallow 

Castor oil, .... 

Neutral wool fat, 



-8788 

•9159 

•9151 

•9148 

211-1 

493-9 

547-8 

579-1 


0- 420 

1- 008 
1*118 
1-176 

Scotch Mineral Oils, 







‘ 865,’ 


90-7 

•8683 

78-8 

•00185 

0-146 

‘ 890,’ 

* 

284-4 

•8905 

253-3 

•00201 

0-509 

Galician Mineral Oils, 







Light (pale) machinery oil, 


215-0 

•8885 

191-0 

•00203 

0-388 

Heavy (pale) machinery oil, 

• 

695-0 

‘8961 

6-22*8 

•00203 

1-264 

Russian Mineral Oils, 







Light machineiy and spindle oil. 


631-8 

•8978 

566-8 

•00204 

1-156 

Medium (pale) machinery oil, , 

• 1 

1955-0 

•9096 

1778-3 

-00202 

3-592 

Heavy (pale) engine and machinery oil, 

60c.c, 

1838-0 

•9085 

1669-8 

•00310 

6-176 

Heavy (dark) axle oil, 

. 

2152-0 

•9093 

1956-8 

•00310 

6-066 

Extra heavy (pale) engine and 
machinery oil, .... 

2186-0 

•9085 

1986-0 

-00310 

6-157 

American Mineral Oils, 
Spindle oil ( ‘ Pale 885 *), . 


100C.C. 

256-2 

•8844 

226-6 

•00200 

0-453 

., „ (‘Pale 860/70’). . 

Light machinery oil (‘900/7 *), 

‘ Solar red ’ engine oil. 


410-5 

•8677 

356-2 

•00204 

0-727 


639-5 

•9008 

558-1 

•00204 

1-138 


1040-0 

•9162 

95-2-8 

•00201 

1-916 

* Bayonne ’ engine oil. 


1186-6 

•9113 

1080-5 

■00201 

2-172 

‘ Queen’s red ’ engine oil, . 


50 O.O. 
1076-0 

•9125 

981-9 

•00805 

2-995 

Medium (dark) machineiy oil, . 


1180-0 

•8839 

998-8 

•00305 

8*046 

‘Galena’ axle oil, . 


3565-0 

•9086 

1412-9 

•00309 

4-866 

Heavy (pale) machinery oil, 
Filtered cylinder oil (‘ Valvoline’) 


2363-0 

•9018 

2131-0 

•00310 

6-606 


... 

... 



... 

(‘F.F.F.’), 


... 

... 



•«. 

Dark cylinder oil ( ‘ A *), . 


... 

... 



... 

i> It »» v • * 



... 



... 

,, ,, ,, (‘Locomotive’), 


... 

... 



.. . 

Dark filtered cylinder oil (* N ’), 


... 

... 



... 
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Table LXX. — continued. 





100* P. 



Description of Oil. 

Efflux 

Time 

(seconds) 

Density. 

d. 

td. 

k. 

Viscosity 

n 

^ktd. 

(Poises). 

Animal mid Vegetable Oils. 
Sperm oil 

100 c 0 . 
111-7 

•8637 

96*5 

•00192 

0*185 

Olive oil, 

208*2 

*9011 

187*6 

*00201 

0*377 

Rape oil, 

235*6 

•9005 

212*2 

*00199 

0*422 

Rape oil (another sample) 

249*0 

•9002 

224-1 

•00200 

0*448 

Tallow, ..... 

Castor oil 

... 



... 

... 

1433*0 

*94*73 

13*67*5 

*00201 

2-729 

Neutral wool fat, .... 




... 

... 

Scotch Mineral Oils, 






•866,' 

62*0 

•8633 

44*4 

•00148 

0-086 

‘890,* ‘ 

108*9 

■8761 

96*4 

*00192 

0*183 

Oalician Mineral Oils, 

Light (pale) machinery oil, 


*8741 

84*8 

•00167 

0-14S 

Heavy (pale) machinery oil. 


*8822 

180-9 

•00189 

0-842 

Russian Mineral Oils, 






Light machinery and spindle oil. 

174*9 

•8837 

! 154*6 

*00199 

0*807 

Medium (pale) machinery oil, . 

Heavy (pale) engine and machinery oil, 

417*0 

*8957 

373*5 

*00204 

0*762 

679-0 

*8949 

618*1 

*00203 

1*052 

Heavy (dark) axle oil. 

673*0 

*8956 

602*7 

*00203 

1-223 

Extra heavy (pale) engine and 
machinery oil, . 

670*0 

*8946 

699*4 

*00203 

1-217 

American Mineral Oils, 

Spindle oil (* Pale 886 . 

„ „ (‘Pale 860/70’), . 

100 c.c. 
99**2 

*8700 

86*3 

•00188 

0*162 

141*0 

*8536 

120*3 

*00196 

0*236 

Light machinery oil ( ‘ 900/7 *), 

‘ Solar red ’ engine oil. 

193*0 

•8867 

171*1 

*00200 

0*842 

273*4 

*961^0 

246*6 

*00201 

0*496 

‘ Bayonne ’ engine oil, 

‘ Queen’s red ’ engine oil, . 

Medium (dark) machinery oil, . . 

316*4 

*8973 

283*0 

*00202 

0*672 

388*0 

•8985 

348*6 

*00204 

0*711 

397*6 

*8695 

346*7 

*00204 

0*706 

‘ Galena ’ axle oil 

498*0 

*8946 

445*6 

*00204 

0*909 

Heavy (pale) xuachineiy oil, . 

711*0 

*8878 

680 ‘8 

*00203 

1*274 

Filtered cylinder oil (‘ Valvoline ’), . 

50 c c. 
901*0 

*8757 

, 788*9 

*00305 

2*406 

Filtered cylinder oil ( ‘ F. F. F. ’), 

25 c.c. 
964*0 

*8767 

844*2 

*00600 

4*221 

Dark cylinder oil (‘A’), . 

966*0 

*8846 

844*8 

•00500 

4*224 

M M (‘N’),. . . 

1438*0 

*8849 

1272*6 

*00603 

6*401 

,, „ (‘Locomotive’), . 

1646*0 

•8834 

1458*2 

*00604 

7*324 

Dark filtered cylinder oil ( ‘ N *), * 

2219*0 

*8960 

1986*0 

•00505 

10*029 

* Extra L. L. ’ cylinder oil. 

2486*0 

*8872 

2204*7 

*00506 

11*166 
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Table LXX. — continued. 





160 *F. 



Description of Oil. 

Efflux 

Time 

(seconds) 

t. 

Density 

d. 

td 

k. 

Viscosity 

f» 

»ktd. 

(Poises) 

Animal and VegetcibU Oils, 
Sperm oil, 

100 C.C. 
62*1 

•8456 

62-6 

•00161 

0‘085 

Olive oil, 

9S-8 

•8826 

82-3 

*00187 

0*164 

Rape oil, 

105-2 

*8822 

92*8 

•00191 

0*177 

Rape oil (another sample), 

117-0 

*8820 

103*2 

•00182 

0*188 

Tallow, 

105*2 

*8784 

92-4 

•00190 

0-176 

Castor oil, 

321*2 

■9284 

298*2 

•00203 

0*605 

Keutral wool fat, .... 

906*0 

*9187 

827*8 

•00202 

1*672 

Scotch Minerai Oils, 






*865,’ 

38*2 

•8847 

81*9 

•00118 

0*036 

•890,’ 

54-8 

*8681 

47*0 

•00146 

0*069 

OaZieian Mineral Oils, 






Light (pale) machinery oil, 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Heavy (pale) machinery oil, . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Russian Mineral Oils. 

Light machinery and spindle oil, . 

' 67-9 

*8661 

* 

58-8 

*00168 

0*099 

Medium (pale) machinery oil, 

Heavy (pale) engine and machinery oil, 
Heavy (dark) axle oil, 

116*4 

1 -8784 

101-4 

•00193 

0*196 


*** 

... 


... 

Extra heavy (pale) engine and 






machinery oil, .... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

American Mineral Oils. 




1 


Spindle oil (‘ Pale 886’), 

1 62-2 

-8621 

44*6 

*00148 

0*066 

„ „ (* Pale 860/70’), . 

Light machinery oil (‘ 900/7 *), 

‘ Solar red * engine oil, 

63-9 

*8368 

63*4 

•00162 

0-086 

76-5 

i *8690 

66*6 

*00176 

0*116 

91*9 

i -8848 

81-3 

*00186 

0*160 

‘ Bayonne’ en^ne oil, 

‘ Queen’s red ’ engine oil. 

103*5 

•8797 

91-1 

•00190 

0*178 

122-0 

*8810 

107-6 

•00182 

1 0*196 

Medium (dark) machinery oil, 

127-0 

*8514 

108*1 

-00194 

: 0*210 

* Galena ’ axle oil, .... 

• •• 

... 




Heavy (pale) machineiy oil, . 

• •• 


• •• 


!!! 

Filtei’ed cylinder oil (‘ Valvoline *), . 

347-0 

*8587 

298-0 

•00208 

1 0’**606 

„ (‘F.F.F.’), . 



... " 



Dark cylinder oil (• A ’), 

471*4 

*8666 

408-5 

*00204 

0*888 

$r If 11 V ^ • 

... 



... 


„ „ i» (‘Locomotive’), . 

Dark filtered cylinder oil (‘ N ’), 

1 

... 





... 

... 

... 

... 

1 ••• 
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Table LXX. — cond>uded* 



212* F. 

Description of Oil. 

Efflux 




Viscosity 

'rime 

Density 

td. 

k. 

n 


(seconds] 

d. 


=ktd. 


t. 




(Ptiises). 

Animal and Vegetable Oils^ 

100 c.c. 





S])eTm oil, 

43-4 

*8229 

35-7 

*00128 

0-046 

Olive oil, 

53*6 

-8596 

461 

•00161 

0-070 

Rape oil, 

Rape oil (another sample), 

68*7 

‘8595 

50-5 

-00158 

0-080 

73*0 

•8593 

62-7 

•00135 

0-085 

Tallow, 

68-0 

•8557 

49-6 

•00157 

0-078 

Castor oil, 

98 '9 

•90.^0 

89-5 

•00189 

0-169 

Neutral wool fat, .... 

180-0 

‘8909 

160-4 

•00196 

0-314 

Scotch Mineral Oils. 

■ 





‘865,* 

‘ 890,’ 

H 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Qalidan Mineral Oils. 






Light (pale) machinery oil, . • 

Heavy (pale) machinery oil, • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Russian Mineral Oils. 






Light machinery and spindle oil, • 

41-0 

•8442 

346 

•00124 

0-048 

Medium (pale) machinery oil, . 

Heavy ({lale) engine and machinery oil, 
Heavy (dark) axle oil. 

Extra heavy (pale) engine and 

51-8 

•8568 

44-4 

•00148 

0 066 

machinery oil, .... 

... 




•• 

American Mineral Oils. 






Spindle oil (* Palo 885 *), . 

„ „ (‘Palo 860/70’), . 

36-8 

•8298 

30-5 

•00107 

0-033 

40-8 

•8138 

33-2 

•00119 

0*039 

Light machinery oil ( ‘ 900/7 ’), 

‘ Solar red ’ engine oil, 

43-8 

•8469 

37-1 

•00132 

0-049 

47-6 

•8624 

41 0 

•00142 

0-0.58 

* Bayonne * engine oil, 

* Queen’s red ’ engine oil. 

Medium (dark) machinery oil, 

50-4 

•8579 

43-2 

! -00146 

0*063 

67 -0 

•8593 

57-6 

•00122 

0-070 

69-1 

1 *8291 

49-0 

•00156 

0-076 

‘ Galena * axle oil, . 

••• 

i ... 

... 

... 

... 

Heavy (pale) machinery oil. 


... 

... 

... 


Filtered cylinder oil (‘ Valvoline ’), . 

116*0 

‘8377 

97 ‘2 

•00192 

0’*i‘87 

„ „ „(‘F.F.F.^ . 

169-0 

•8370 

138 1 

•00191 

0-254 

Hark cylinder oil (^ A’), . 

145-0 

•8441 

122-4 

•00196 

0-240 

If II II \ /I • • • 

173*0 

•8454 

146-8 

•00193 

0-282 

,, ,, ,, (‘Locomotive’), , 

202-0 

•8489 

170-5 

•00200 

0-341 

Dark filtered cylinder oil (* N ’), 

‘ Extra L.L.* cylinder oil. 

208*0 

‘8555 

177-9 

•00200 

0-356 

266-0 

•8480 

225-6 

•00200 

0*451 
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Fio. 83. — Heavy Machinery Oils. 



I 


'S 


Table LXXI. — Viscosities op Oils in Poises determined by the 
Redwood Viscometer. 


Dusci iption of Oil 

60* P 

Efilux 

Time 

(seconds) 

t 

Density 

d. 

id 

k. 

Viscosity 

n 

=kt(l 
(Poises ) 

American Mineral Oils 

‘Globe* oil (dark) . 

Light Machinery oil 

(‘905/10*) , 

American Mineral Oils. 

‘Globe* oil (dark) . 

Light Machinery oil 

(‘905/10*) .... 

653-0 

689-6 

•8802 

•9054 

574 8 

624-3 

•00237 

•00237 

1362 

1-479 

100* P. 

199- 6 

200- 2 

•8663 

•8916 

173-0 

178-6 

•00234 

•00235 

0-405 

0-419 
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Description of Oil, etc. 


Waterat 68“F. (20'’C.), . 

Animal and Vegetable Oils 
Sperm oil, .... 
Olive oil, .... 
Rape oil, .... 
Rape oil (another sample), . 
Tallow, .... 
Castor oil, .... 
Neutral wool fat. 


Scotch Mineral Oils, 


QaiLidan Mineral Oils, 

Light (pale) machinery oil, . 
Heavy (jiale) raachineiy oil. 


Eussian Mineral Oils, 

Light machinery and spindle oil, 
Medium (pale) machinery oil. 

Heavy (pale) engine and machinery oil, 
Heavy (dark) axle oil, 

Extra heavy (pale) engine and 
machinery oil, .... 


American Mineral Oils, 

Spindle oil ( ‘ Pale 885 *), 

,, ,, (* Pale 860/70*), 

Light machinery oil (‘900/7 *), 

‘ Globe * oil (dark), 

Light machinery oil (‘ 906/10 ’), 

* Solar red’ engine oil, 

* Bayonne ’ engine oil, 

* Queen’s red * engine oil, . 
Medium (dark) machinery oil, 

‘ Galena * axle oil, 

Heavy (i)ale) machinery oil, 
Filtered cylinder oil (* Valvoline 
„ M „ (‘F.F.F.’), 
Dark cylinder oil ( * A *), 

(* N 

i» II II V /I • 

,, ,, ,, (* Locomotive*] 

Dark filtered cylinder oil (‘ N *), 

‘ Extra L.L.* cylinder oil, . 


Absolute Viscosity (>i) in Poises. 


60“ F. 100“ F. 150“ F. 212“ F. 








•085 

•154 

•177 

•188 

•176 

•605 

•672 

0-046 

0-070 

0-080 

0-085 

0-078 

0-169 

0-314 

•036 

•069 



















corrections they made in the readings. It may be that the reason why the 
plottings for thin oils at high temperatures do not fall on one straight line is 
that the viscosities are not really absolute figures as suggested. 

1 Proe, InaL Meek, 1909 , p. 498 . 
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Apparatus for Determining the Consistence of Solid Fats and Greases. 

Kissling's Apparatus^ shown in fig. 86, is constructed and used as follows : — 

An aluminium rod A, 300 mm, long by 9 mm. diameter, is tapered at the 
lower end, through a length of 56 mm., to a point, and is attached at the 
upper end to a brass disc D, in the 
underside of which ^s fixed a stud S, 

10 mm. long, and in the centre of the 
upper side a pin P, 40 mm. long. The 
rod and disc weigh 50 grins., and four 
additional weights are provided weigh- 
ing, respectively, 25, 50, 100, and 200 
grms., which are perforated and can 
be slipped over the pin V so as to rest 
upon the disc 1), The rod slides freely 
and smoothly through a central hole 
in the adjustable ring R. 

A beaker B is carefully filled to 
a depth of 125 mm. with tlie fat or 
grease at a temperature of 20® 0., 
without entrapping any air bubbles, 
and IS then fixed in such a position 
that when the point of the rod A is 
just touching the surface of the grease, 
the point of the stud R is exactly 100 v 
mm. above the upper surface of the 
ring R. The rod is then allowed to 
sink into the grease, and the time 
occupied in sinking until the stud 
touches the ring is measured by a 
stop-watch. The rod is weighted, if 
necessary, so that the time occupied 
in sinking is not less than 20 and not 
more than 100 seconds. 

Kisslmg’s Empirical “ Consistency Number K, is given by the formula 

where ic—half the total weight and ^=the time in seconds --/, 
the value of / being found by reference to Table LXXIII. ^ 



Fig. 86. 


Table LXXIII. 


Data. 

1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

Weight of rod, grms., 

50 

60 

50 

60 




50 

60 

Added weight, „ 

nil 

26 

60 


160 



mjim 

'350 

Total weight, „ 

60 

76 

100 



260 


360 

400 

Value otw, , 

26 

38 

60 

76 


126 


176 

200 

Factor /, 

20 

10 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1-6 

1 

1 

over 

Consistency number,! 

3 

and 

under 

3-6 

4-7 

7-10 

10-13 

13-17 

17-22 

22-28 

28 
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It seems desirable that the beaker should be allowed to stand for some hours 
at 20® C. after being filled with the fat or grease before the test is made. A 
number of tests should be made and the mean taken. Holde remarks ^ that 
the weakness of the method consists in the difficulty of filling the fat or grease 
uniformly into the test vessel, besides which, isolated hard particles may 
cause serious errors. 



Kunkler’s Apparatus is shown in fig. 87. It is made of sheet brass, and 
the temperature of testing is 50® C. In the water-bath a, the temperature 
of which is maintained by applying heat to the vessel g, and registered by 
means of the thermometer jT, the vertical tube 6 is fixed, terminating in the 
jet d, 6 mm. wide and 15 mm. long. The tube c, 30 mm. wide and 150 mm. 
long, which contains the fat or grease, slides within the tube 6, and the grease 
is forced out of this tube, through the jet d, by means of the piston e, 75 mm. 

^ KoJdenwMsmkiffdh und Fette (1924), p. 282. 
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in length, consisting of two discs, 29 mm. in diameter, and a connecting 
piece. 

The tube o, forming an upward continuation of the piston, is kept in 
position by a projecting strip which slides in the groove n, on the inside of 
the tube c. A cap h, the movement of which is restricted by the pin t, working 
in the slot m, fits over the upper end of the tube c, and acts as a stop for the 
brackets k and I, by which the movement of the piston is arrested. The 
brackets k, which rest upon the cap before the experiment is commenced, 
are set free by turning the cap to the right ; the piston then commences to 
descend, and continues to fall until the second pair of brackets I rests upon 
the ca]), when the experiment is at an end and the time is noted. The distance 
between the two pairs of brackets is 65 mm. The piston is loaded with 
the whole or a portion of the lead weights r, three of 200 grammes, one of 100 
grammes, and one of fifty grammes, according to the consistence of the grease. 
The weights are kept in position by the rod and disc p. The weight of the 
piston and rod is 170 grammes. 

In using this apparatus, the tube c is filled with the grease to be tested 
by first inserting the piston e and spreading the grease with a broad knife 
upon the disc 6, and, whilst spreading more and more grease, gradually with- 
drawing the piston until the upper disc reaches the open end of the tube. 
Great care must be taken that no air-bubbles are included. After pressing 
down the grease with the rod and disc s, the ]>iston may be withdrawn and 
another tube filled, as, owing to the extent to which the consistency of grease 
is affected by working it about, the tube after filling must remain for at least 
twenty-four hours at a temperature of about 20® C. before the test is made. 
The water-bath is then filled nearly full of water at 55® C., and this temperature 
is maintained constant during the test. The tube of grease having been 
inserted into the fixed tube 6, the piston is put in and pressed down until the 
stop k rests upon the cap. After the lapse of twenty minutes, the suitably 
loaded piston is liberated by turning the cap, and the time which elapses 
before its movement is arrested by the stops I measures the consistency of 
the grease. 

This apparatus is intended for comparing the consistency of one sample 
of grease with another, or of several samples with a standard, and the load 
put upon the piston must depend upon the consistency of the grease. It 
should be so proportioned that the time' of experiment with the stiffest 
sample is about ten minutes. It is obvious that the load must be the same 
for all samples compared, as the results of tests made with different loads do 
not admit of comparison. 

B.—SPECIflC GRAVITY AND DENSITY. 

The specific gravity of a solid or liquid substance is the weight compared 
with that of an equal volume of water taken as unity. Unles^ otherwise 
stated, the comparison is made with water at the same temperature as the 

20 ® 

substance, but such an expression as “ sp. gr. at mean^'the weight of 

the substance at 20® compared with water at 4® taken as unitjy. In the C.6.S. 

20 ® 

system of units, the specific gravity at -jo C. is identj^cal with the density 
of the substance at 20® C.^ 

The specific gravities of the vegetable and animal oils and fluid waxes 
at 60® F. (15*5® C.) range from about 0‘879 in the case of sperm oil, to about 
> Tait, Vroftfim of MaUer, thir<^dition, p. 30. 
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0*968 in that of castor oil, and although individual specimens of each description 
of oil are liable to vary somewhat in specific gravity, the limits of variation 
for each of the principal kinds of oil are not wide and are pretty well known. 
Hence, a knowledge of the specific gravity of an animal or vegetable oil is 
valuable, both as a means of identification and also in judging of the purity 
of a particular specimen. 

Mineral lubricating oils may also be classified according to their specific 
gravities (see p. 251 ), although this property is of secondary importance in relation 
to their lubricating value. It is, however, of great importance in distinguishing 
between mineral oils on the one hand and rosin and coal-tar oils on the other. 
Low specific gravity in conjunction with good demulsibility, is a desirable 
characteristic of oils used for turbines and enclosed-type steam engines. 

Determination of Specific Gravity.^ — Practically three methods are in use 
for determining the specific gravity of liquids, viz. : By pyJcnometers, 

2. By the specific gravity balance, 3. By hydrometers. The first method is 
applicable to all liquids, however viscous, and is, therefore, the most suitable 
for lubricating oils. The two last methods are adapted only for liquids of 
very moderate viscosity, and their applicability to lubricating oils is, therefore, 
limited. 

The term “ pyknometer ” includes any vessel in which an accurately 
measured volume of a liquid can be weighed ; the kinds in common use are 
the various forms of specific gravity bottle and the Sprengel tube. Of the 
former, the plain form, with an accurately ground, finely perforated stopper, 
is most useful for determining the specific gravities of lubricating oils at ordinary 
temperatures ; for higher temperatures, and for limited quantities of material, 
the Sprengel tube is more convenient and accurate. 

Bottle Method.- -The specific gravity bottle with perforated stopper is 
shown in fig. 88. It can be obtained of various sizes, but the most suitable 
for our purpose holds, nominally, 25 grammes of water at 60° F. 
The capacity marked on the bottle must not be accepted without 
verification, but the bottle must be calibrated by ascertaining its 
weight when empty, and when filled with recently boiled distilled 
water at 60° F. 

To calibrate the bottle, — The bottle before being weighed must 
first be thoroughly cleaned, rinsed with water, alcohol, and ether in 
succession, then warmed, and dried by aspirating a current of air to 
displace the ether vapour. The bottle should not be strongly 
heated. The stopper, also cleaned and dried, is inserted; the 
bottle is allowed to stand in a cool place for ten or fifteen 
minutes, then wiped with a clean soft rag and immediately weighed. Some 
pure distilled water is next boiled vigorously for about five minutes in a 
platinum or silver vessel, rapidly cooled to 60° F., and carefully poured into 
the bottle'iNa voiding the introduction of air bubbles. The bottle is immediately 
immersed ujp to the neck in a capacious basin of water at exactly 60° F., and is 
allowed to stii^d at this temperature for a few minutes, the water in the basin 
being frequency stirred with the thermometer and maintained constant in 
temperature, ^he stopper is then inserted in the bottle, well bedded into its 
seat, and the surpfes water which has exuded through the perforation wiped off. 
If, now, the tempertt^ure of the water is the same inside and outside the bottle, 
the capillary in the sWper will remain exactly full, and there will be neither 
contraction nor exudation of water. When this is the case, the bottle is lifted ' 

1 For particulars of the LiAt. Standard Method of determining the sjpeoifio gravity of 
lubricating oils, with detailed sp^^ifi^tiona of hydrometers, see JStaSidard Methods of Testing 
Petrdl&um and its Products^ publisli^d by the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, 



Fig. 88, 
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out of the water in the basin» and slowly immersed ^ in water several degrees 
colder, which will cause the water in the bottle to contract and empty the 
capillary ; the outside of the bottle can now be wiped quite dry and weighed 
before the water has time to expand and exude from the stopper. Duplicate 
weighings, if carefully made in the manner directed, will not differ by more than 
two- or three- tenths of a milligramme. At least two weighings should be made. 
The bottle is then dried and again weighed empty. The weight should not 
differ from the previous weight of the empty bottle by more than 0*5 milli- 
gramme. The difference between the mean weight of the bottle when full and 
empty is the water cajpacity of the bottle at 60° F, This seldom needs to be 
redetermined ; but the empty bottle should be frequently reweighed, as it 
may become scratched or chipped in use. 

To determine the specific gravity of oil at 60° F, — ^About 50 c.c. of the oil 
are poured into a small lipped beaker, stirred with a thermometer, most care- 
fully avoiding the introduction of air bubbles, and brought to exactly 60° P. 
by immersing the beaker in water 2 or 3 degrees above or below that tem- 
perature. The bottle is then filled quite full of the oil, without introducing 
any air bubbles, immersed up to the neck in water at 60° F., the stopper 
loosely inserted, causing the excess of oil to overflow into the basin, and then, 
after waiting about five minutes, bedded firmly into its place, the excess of 
oil being wiped off the top of the stopper. Having ascertained that the 
temperature is correct, and that the oil is neither expanding nor contracting, 
the bottle is cooled, wiped clean and dry, and weighed, exactly as in calibrating 
the bottle with water. By subtracting from the total weight the tare of the 
empty bottle, and then dividing the difference by the water capacity of the 
bottle, the specific gravity of the oil at 60° F. is obtained. The thermometer 
used must be verified by comparison with a standard instrument. 

Glycerol and very viscous liquids which cannot be poured into the narrow 
neck of the bottle may be manipulated as follows : The jet is cut off a 30-c.c. 
pipette, making the delivery nozzle the full boro of the tube, and the dry 
pipette is filled with the liquid. The nozzle of the pipette, having been wiped 
outside, is then inserted into the specific gravity bottle nearly to the bottom, 
and the liquid is allowed to quietly flow out. In this way the bottle may be 
easily filled without the introduction of a single air bubble. The bottle, whilst 
being filled, is held down in water at the required temperature, and, when full, 
the stopper is inserted, and the bottle is allowed to stand in the water at 
constant temperature until expansion or contraction has ceased . The excess 
of fluid is then removed from the stopper, the bottle is cooled, wiped clean and 
dry, and weighed. 

Sprengel Tube Method. — SprengeFs very useful pyknometer has the form 
of an elongated U, the arms of which terminate in two capillary tubes which are 
bent at right angles in opposite directions. One of the capillary tubes has 
a very fine bore and is drawn down to a point, the other has a wider bore, 
about 0*5 mm. in diameter, and is not drawn down. 

In filling the tube, a small glass bulb, with a piece of narrow rubber tubing 
attached to it, is fixed on to the narrower capillary by means of a perforated 
rubber stopper, and the wider capillary is dipped into the oil, which is then 
drawn into the tube by suction applied to the rubber tube, the glass bulb 
serving as a vacuum chamber. This is the method described by Sprengel,® 
but with liquids of moderate viscosity the glass bulb may be dispensed with, 
and viscous liquids can usually be reduced in viscosity by warming, so as to 

1 Bapid immersion, by causing the bottle to contract first, expels some liquid from the 
stopper. 

* /ow, Ckem^ /8bc., 1873, p. 577. 
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be easily drawn into the tube. When full, the tube is detached from the bulb 
and suspended in a beaker of water, as shown in fig. 89, and the temperature 
of the water is maintained constant, with frequent stirring, until the liquid 
has ceased to expand or contract. It is most convenient to arrange the tem- 
perature of the liquid in the tube so that it shall expand, and the liquid is 
absorbed by a strip of filter paper until it ceases to exude from the capillary 
orifice. The tube is then lifted out of the water by means of a 
small brass wire hook, and immersed for a short time in colder 
water, so as to contract the liquid and empty the capillaries. 
It is then wiped and weighed. 

The movement of the liquid in expanding or contracting 
takes place, as a rule, entirely through the wider capillary, 
where there is least resistance. The narrower capillary, when 
full, generally remains so, and no liquid is expelled from it 
unless expansion occurs very rapidly. If it is necessary to intro- 
duce liquid into the pyknometcr, owing to contraction having 
occurred, a drop in the end of a glass tube applied to the point 
of the narrow capillary will be drawn in. 

The water capacity of this pyknometer is determined as in 
the case of the bottle, and having been done with great care 
need seldom be redetermined, but the empty tube should be 
re weighed occasionally. 

Ai 212° F. (=rl00° C.).— For determining the sp. gr. of oils 
at the boiling-point of water, which for all practical purposes 
may be assumed to be 212° F., the neck of a 40-oz. flask is cut 
down as shown in fig. 90, and two opposite nicks are filed in 
the neck to receive the arms of the Sprcngel tube. The flask 
is filled to the depth of about two inches with hot water, a few 
fragments of pumice are thrown in, and the water is made to 
boil vigorously. The filled Sprengel tube is then suspended in 
the steam, and the open neck of the flask is covered by a 
watch-glass. As soon as oil is no longer expelled from the tube, the ends of the 
capillary arms are wiped with filter paper and the tube is lifted out of the 
steam, cooled by immersion in cold water, wiped and weighed. This is the 
most convenient method of determining the specific gravities of fatty acids and 
fats which are solid at the ordinary temperature. 

Sprengel tubes may be made to hold as little as 1 c.c., and, with care, the 
results obtained with a delicate balance are surprisingly accurate. Such 
small tubes are sometimes useful for determining the 
specific gravity of the small quantities of fatty acids 
obtained by saponifying mixed oils in the process of 
analysis. Sprengel pyknometers are specially adapted for 
work with hot liquids, as they need not. like bottles, be 
handled, and their shape causes the temperature of the 
contained liquid to become quickly adjusted. The move- 
ment of the liqidd in the delicate capillary tubes indicates 
the slightest variation of temperature. The only draw- 
back is the tedious nature of the filling and emptying 
operations with viscous liquids, but this may be largely Fio. 90. 

overcome by warming the liquid so as to reduce the viscosity. 

Westphal Balance MethM. — ^The Westphal specific gravity balance (fig. 91) 
is an instrument of the steelyard type, constructed to indicate the specific 
gravity of a liquid by the relative loss of weight of a plummet of knowq dis- 
placement when suspended in the liquid. The complete instrument consists 
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of the balance proper, the glass thermometer-plummet, the immersion cylinder, 
and two exactly similar sets of four rider weights, the largest rider of each set 
having the same weight as the water which the plummet displaces at 60° F., 
the next rider having one-tenth of this weight, 
the third one-hundredth, and the fourth one- 
thousandth. The beam is divided by notches 
into ten exactly equal parts, the notches 
being points of suspension for the riders and 
numbered consecutively from 1 to 9. 

The balance is set up in a place free from 
draughts, and is adjusted by means of the level- 
ling screw in the foot, so that when the beam 
is oscillating with the plummet suspended in 
air the index finger at the short end of the beam 
will come to rest exactly opposite to the fixed 
point. If the plummet be now suspended in 
water at 60° F., assuming that the instrument 
is intended for use at that temperature, equi- 
librium will be exactly restored by suspending 
one of the largest riders from the same hook as the plummet, indicating a 
specific gravity of 1 . But if the liquid be of specific gravity 0*90, equilibrium 
will be restored by suspending the same rider from notch No. 9 ; if the specific 
gravity be 0*92, the next largest rider also must be suspended from notch No. 2 ; 
if the specific gravity be 0*922, the third rider must be hung from the second ; 
and if the specific gravity be 0*9225, the smallest rider must be hung from 
notch No. 5. Thus, the specific gravity of any liquid is shown at a glance 
to four decimal places by the positions of the riders on the beam, the largest 
rider giving the first decimal place and the other riders the remaining places 
in order. 

Every instrument purchased must, before use, be verified by measuring 
carefully the distances between the fixed points along the beam, which should 
not vary more than part. The plummet must also be weighed in air 

and in water at 60° F., on a good ordinary balance indicating 1 mg., and the 
water displaced by the plummet must weigh the same as the largest rider of 
each set, the other riders varying in decimal proportion. The following table 
by Stock shows the variations met with in the riders of a Westphal balance 
by a good maker, the numbers in the third column showing that the maximum 
deviation from unity did not exceed 1 unit in the fourth decimal place, which 
is a satisfactory agreement. 



Fia. 91. 


Table LXXIV. — Showing Vabiations in Riders. 


Rider Number. 

Weight In Air. 
Grammes. 

Relation to Unity. Plummet Dig. 
placements U*4S Grammes. 

1 

6-4806 

1-00007 

la 

6-4796 

•99992 

2 

•6482 

•10003 

2a 

•6483 

•10004 

3 

•0655 

•01010 

3a 

•0656 

•01010 

4 


•00108 

4a 

•0071 

•00109 
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With a well-made instrument, the probable error of a specific gravity deter- 
mination will not exceed two or three points in the fourth decimal place with 
a liquid of low viscosity, such as water or even sperm oil, but the viscosities 
of most lubricating oils at ordinary temperatures oppose so much resistance 
to the movement of the plummet that the probable error becomes much 
greater. At sufficiently elevated temperatures the viscosities of oils become 
so much reduced that the Westphal balance may be used for both oils and 
fats, provided proper allowance be made for the expansion of the plummet. 

100 ° 

To determine the sp. gr. of a melted fat at C., for example, with an instru- 
ment constructed for use at some other temperature, we may proceed in the 



Fig. 92. 


following manner : First determine by means of the balance the apparent 
sp. gr. of water at 100° C., =x, and then the apparent sp. gr. of the oil at 100° 

C., = 2 /; then with the appropriate correction for vacuo added on (p. 245), 


is the true sp. gr. of the oil at 100° C. This result X 0-95866 (the density of 

100 ° 

water at 100° C.) is the density of the oil at C. Fig. 92 shows Carter BelPs 


method of using the balance for determinations at 100° C., D being a glass 
tube containing the oil or melted fat, C a bath of paraffin- wax, and B the water- 
jacket. The tube for the escape of steam should be prolonged upwards, well 
above the beam of the balance. A special plummet may be required, as the 
thermometer of the ordinary plummet has only a limited range. 

Hydrometer Method*^ — Of all methods for ascertaining the specific gravities 
of liquids this is the most rapid, and provided the instrument used is correctly 
graduated, or its error exactly known, very accurate results may be obtained 
by it witlx liquids of low viscosity. But no hydrometer can be depended 
upon unless it has been tested by floating it in two or more liquids of which the 
specific gravities have been determined by means of the pyknometer. From 


^ See footnote on p. 240. 
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the differences (if any) between the true and observed values, a table of errors 
may be constructed for any fairly good instrument, by which the readings may 
be corrected. When the viscosity of the liquid is great enough to seriously 
impede the free movement of the hydrometer, as is the case with most lubricat- 
ing oils at ordinary temperatures, the probable error of the method is greatly 
increased, and in such cases the hydrometer should only be used where speed 
is of chief importance and accuracy a secondary matter. 

Hydrometers may be divided into two classes, viz. those giving specific 
gravities directly, and those graduated with arbitrary scales. Hydrometers of 
the former class may be purchased of almost any size and range, and all hydro- 
meters must be used at the temperature for which they have been constructed. 

A large number of instruments having arbitrary scales are in use. One 
of the most common is Lefebre’s oleometer. It is intended for use at 15° C. 
The stem is graduated in degrees, numbered from 1 to 38, and opposite some 
of them are the names of certain oils. If immersed in rape oil, it will sink 
to the 15th degree, against which the name rape oil appears ; in linseed oil 
it will sink to jbhe 35th degree ; and so on. These numbers, increased by 
900, are the specific gravities of the oil compared with water— 1000. Table 
LXXV. contains a list of hydrometers, the temperature at which each is 
intended to be used, and the formula for converting the degrees into specific 
gravities.^ 

Alcohol Method. — The foregoing methods are not directly applicable to 
solid fats and waxes, but with the aid of a device first suggested by Frcsenius 
and Schulze, they may be made so. This consists in preparing a mixture of 
alcohol and water in which the solid substance neither sinks nor floats, and 
taking the specific gravity of the liquid. The same method is obviously 
applicable to liquid oils, and is often conveniently employed for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of the small quantities of hydrocarbon oil isolated in the 
process of analysis. 

If a solid substance is being experimented with, it may be prepared for 
the test in the manner recommended by Allen and Chattaway. The fat or 
wax is melted at the lowest possible temperature and allowed to solidify 
spontaneously, without artificial chilling, in a flat-bottomed capsule or watch- 
glass. Smooth fragments are then cut from it with a knife or cork borer. 
In the case of some fats which contract greatly on solidification, such as palm- 
nut and coconut oils, it is absolutely essential to allow the substance to solidify 
by standing overnight before taking the specific gravity. One of the fragments 
thus obtained is held under the surface of dilute alcohol, by means of forceps, 
and carefully freed from adhering air-bubbles by means of a camel-hair brush. 
The specific gravity of the alcohol is then adjusted by adding either stronger 
or weaker alcohol (not water, because of the air-bubbles formed on mixing) 
until the fragment remains suspended anywhere in the liquid. The specific 
gravity of the diluted alcohol is then determined by the hydrometer or the 
Westphal balance. Of course, the final adjustment of the alcohol must be 
made exactly at the temperature at which the specific gravity of the substance 
is required to be known. 

Reductfon to the Vacuum. — ^The apparent weight of a body in air is less 
than the true weight by an amount equal to the weight of air displaced by the 
body. As this is true of the weights as well as of the body weighed, if these 
happen to be the same in specific gravity, and, therefore, equal in volume, 
the error on one side of the scale balances that on the other. But when the 
body weighed is water and the weights are of brass, about 8*5 times heavier 

^ See Dlttmar, Chtmioal AHUmebiCt part i. p. 78 ; also Sohaedler, Te^mbagie der FtiU 
Und Oek, p. 73. 
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than water, the volumes are nearly as 17 : 2, and, therefore, the apparent weight 
of the water is less than the true weight by an amount equal to about J^l^hs 
of the weight of air displaced by the water, and the apparent weight of any other 
liquid equal in volume to the water is short of the true weight by a like amount. 


Table LXXV. — Fobmul-® foe Convbeting Hydrometer Degrees to 
SPB cma Gravities. 


Hydrometer. 

Temperature. 

For Liquids 
heavier than 

W ater. 

For Liquids 
lighter than 

Water. 

Balling, 

n-s" c. 

C 200 

200-n 

s- 

200 

200 + 11 

Beaum6 I., . 

12-5° C. 

14i/88 

G 

145 88 

^”145*88 -n 


146-88 + (n- 10) 

Beaiimd II., 

16° C. 

s 

s= 

144*3 

144 3 -n 

144-3 + - 10) 

Beaum<S IIL, 

17-6° C. 

^ 146*78 

S — 

146*78 

^ 146-78 -n 


146-78+(u-10) 

Beck, . 

12-6° 0. 

170 

^"■170-n 

s= 

170 

170+n 

Brix, , 

J 12-5'’ R. ) 

( 15-625° C. ( 

400 

400 -n 

s= 

_400_^ 

400 + n 

Cartier, 

12-5° C. 

S_ 136-8 


136*8 

126*1 ~n 


126*1 +n 

Fischer, 

( 12-5° R. \ 


R — 


1 15-626° C. J 

400 - u 

0 = 

400 +n 

Gay-Lussac, 

4°C. 


S — 





E. G. Greiner, 

( 12-5° R. ) 

S ^66 

s= 

400 

\ 16-626° C. ) 

400-n 

400 +n 

Stoppani, 

( 12-6° R. ) 

a 160 

s= 

160 

1 15-626° C. J 

c 

1 

0 

1 

160 +n 

Twaddell, . 

60° F. 

0 nH-200 
^ 200 




C== Centigrade. 
F= Fahrenheit. 
Reaumur. 

S = ^ecific gravity, 
na= degrees. 


Therefore, if W and w be the apparent weights of the water and the liquid 
respectively, and if W+a? be the true weight of the water, then w+a; is the 

w 

true weight of the liquid, and the real specific gravity of the liquid is not ^ 
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but 


w+x 


X is always very small, and when W and w are nearly the same, 


W+x 

i.e. when the specific gravity is near unity, as in the case of most lubricating 
oils, the error amounts to only one or two points in the fourth decimal place, 
and may be neglected. But, in determining the specific gravity of a mixture 
of glycerol and water for the purpose of ascertaining the viscosity by means 
of the tables on pp. 197-199, the correction must be applied. As the weight 
of air varies with the temperature and pressure, the correction is not always 
exactly the same, but unless an error of ±0*00005 is too great (which is not the 
case here), the following table ^ will give the necessary correction without 
calculation : — 


Table LXXVI. — Coerbction for Eeduction op Speoifio 
Gravity to a Vacuum. 


Sp. gr. found. 

Correction to 
be added. 

Sp gr. found. 

Correction to 
be added. 

0-76 

+ 0-00031 

1-05 

- 0-00006 

0*80 

+ 0-00025 

1-10 

- 0-00012 

0-85 

+ 0-00018 

1-15 

- 0*00018 

0*90 

± 0-00012 

1-20 

- 0*00025 

0*96 

4- 0-00006 

1-25 

- 0-00031 

1-00 

± 0-00000 

• 1*30 

- 0-00037 


Change of Standard (Determination of Density).— To reduce the specific 
gravity of an oil or other liquid, compared with water at C. as standard, to 
the specific gravity comi)ared with water at 4° C. as standard- to ascertain 
the density of the liquid at f — all that is necessary is to multiply the specific 
gravity at f by the density of water at f which is given in Table LXXVII.® 

20 ° 

Example . — The sp. gr. of a mixture of glycerol and water at C. was 
' 20 ° 

found to be 1*1848 ; therefore, the sp. gr. at C,, i.e. the density of the 


liquid, is 1*1848 x0*99826=l*1828. 

Alteration in the Densities of Lubricating Oils produced by Change of 
Temperature. — In order to determine the viscosity of a lubricating oil at any 
temperature, it is necessary to know the density of the oil at that temperature. 
At either 60° F. (15*5° C.) or 212° F. (100° C.) it is easy to determine the density, 
but at intermediate temperatures it is not always easy. The density may, 
however, be calculated nearly enough, when the densities at 60° and 212° F. 
are known. 

In Table LXXVIII. are given the densities at 60° F. and 212° F. of a number 
of lubricating oils, with the average differences for 1° F. and 1° C. It will be 
noticed that these differences are very nearly the same for all oils, and it is 
possible, without much error, to calculate the density of an oil at any given 
temperature between 60° F. and 212° F., if we know the density at 60° F., by 
means of the following formula : — 


^ See Alder Wright, ** On Fluid Specific Gravities,” Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., xi. (1892), p, 297. 

* Dittmar, Chemical Arithmetic^ i. HI. 

* Taken, with slight alterations, from Dittmar’s Chemical ArithmAiiCt i. 107. 
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'D:=d—ht 

Where, t?=the density of the oil at 60° F. 
[ 0*000368 for a fatty oil. 




0*000367 for a Scotch mineral oil. 
0*000345 for a Russian mineral oil. 
0*000350 for an American mineral oil. 


<“the number of degrees above 60° F. 
1) -=^the required density. 


Table LXXVII. — Densities of Watbe at 4° C. (39*2° F.) to 100® C. 
(212® F.) (RoseUL) 


f . 

Deosfty 

D 

Diff 

t. 

Density 

D. 

Diff 

t . 

Density 

D 

Diff. 

1 

•0. 

* F . 

• C . 

• F. 

• c 

• F . 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
36 

39*2 
41 
42*8 
446 
46*4 
48*2 
50*0 
61*8 
63*6 
66 4 
67*2 
69 
608 
62 6 
64*4 
66*2 
68 
69*8 
71*6 
73*4 
75*2 
77 
78*8 
80*6 
82*4 
84*2 
86 
87*8 
89*6 
91-4 
93*2 
95 

1-00000 

•99999 

97 

93 

89 

82 

76 

66 

56 

43 

30 

16 

00 

*99884 

66 

46 
26 

05 
•99783 

60 

37 

12 

•99687 

60 

33 

06 
•99677 

47 
17 

•99485 

52 

16 

1 

-2 

4 

4 

7 

7 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 
19 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
23 
26 
25 
27 

27 

28 
28 
30 
30 

32 

33 

34 

1 35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60 
51 
62 
63 
54 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 

96*8 

98*6 

100*4 

102-2 

104 

105*8 

107-6 

109-4 

111*2 

113 

114*8 

116-6 

118-4 

120*2 

122 

123-8 

125*6 

127*4 

129*2 

131 

132*8 

134-6 

136*4 

138*2 

140 

141*8 

143*6 

146*4 

147*2 

149*0 

160-8 

152*6 

•99383 

47 

10 

-99273 

35 

•99197 

68 

18 

•99078 

37 

•98996 

54 

10 

•98865 

19 

•98772 

25 

•98677 

9Q 

*98581 

34 

•98486 

37 
•98388 

38 
*98286 

34 

•98182 

9ft 

•98074 

1 19 

*97964 

-36 

37 

37 

38 
3 b 

39 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

44 

45 

46 

47 

47 

48 
48 
48 

47 

48 

49 

49 

50 
52 
52 
52 
64 

54 

55 

55 

56 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 
96 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

154*4 
156 2 

158 

159 8 
161*6 
163-4 
165 2 
167 
168*8 
170 6 
172*4 
174*2 
176 
177*8 
i :96 
181*4 
183*2 
|186 
186*8 
188*6 
190*4 
192*2 
194 
195*8 
Il 97*6 
199*4 
201*2 
203 
204*8 
2066 
208*4 
210*2 
212 

*97908 

•97851 

*97794 

36 

*97677 

18 

•97668 

*97498 

38 

*97377 

16 

*97255 

•97194 

32 

*97070 

07 
*96943 
•96879 

16 

•96761 

'96687 

*96656 

*96490 

23 

•96356 

‘96288 

19 

*96149 

*96079 

08 
*95937 
•95866 

-57 

67 

58 
69 

59 

60 
60 
60 
61 
61 
61 
61 
62 
62 

63 

64 
64 
64 
64 

64 

65 

66 
66 
67 

67 

68 

69 

70 

70 

71 
71 
71 


At 60® F., D «0*99907. At 100® F., D ==0-99317. 

70® F., D «0-99803. 160® F,, D ==0*98044. 


The following examples show the degree of accuracy thus attainable 
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1. Ea]pe Oil. 

Density at 60° F. (determined) =0*9151 

Density at 100° F. (calculated)=0*9151— 0 000368x40=0*9004 
Density at 100° F. (determined) =0*9002 

Density at 150° F. (calcidated)=0*91 51 -0*000368 x 90=0*8820 
Density at 150° F. (determined) =0*8818 


Table LXXVIII. — Table showing the Alteration in Density of 
Lubricating Oils caused by Rise of Temperature (Archbutt). 


Description of Oil. 


Animal and Vegetable Oila, 
Sperm oil, .... 

olive oil, 

Rape oil, 

Tallow, 

OaFtor oil 

Neutral wool fat, 


Scotch Mineral Oils. 


Galician Mineral OUe, 
Light (pale) machinery oil, 
Heavy (pale) machinery oil, 


Russian Mineral Oils. 

Light machinery and spindle oil, 
Medium (pale) machinery oil, 

Heavy (pale) engine and machinery oil, 
Heavy (dark) axle oil, 

Extra heavy (pale) engine and 
machinery oil, .... 


Amerioaoh Mineral Oils. 

Spindle oil (‘Pale 835*), . 

„ „ (‘Pale 860/70’), 

Light machinery oil ('900/7 '), . 

‘ Globe* oil (dark), . 

Light machinery oil (‘905/10’), 

* Solar red.’ en^ne oil, 

‘Bayonne^ engine oil, . • 

‘ Queen’s red ’ engine oil, . * 

* Altair’ (Texas) red engine oil, 
Medium (dark) machinery oil, . 
‘Galena* axle oil, 

Heavy (pale) maohinery oil, 
Filtered cylinder oil J* Valvoline *), 

Dark cylinder oUj; A . . 


Density at 

60* F. 
16-6* C. 

212* F. 

100 * c. 

0-87828 
0-91586 
0*91506 
0-87840 
at ISO** F. 
0*96240 
0*91370 

0*82290 

0*85962 

0 8594S 
0*85572 

0*90500 

0*89092 

Average 

0-86826 

0*89054 

0*81160 

0*83560 

Average 

0*88854 

0*89610 

0-83888 

0-84322 

Average 

0*89782 

0*90960 

0-90860 

0*90930 

0-90852 

0*84420 

0-85684 

0-8568-2 

0 85692 

0-85682 

Average 


„ ,, ,, (‘Locomotive’), 

Dark filtered cylinder oil ( ‘ N *), 


0-88486 
0 86766 
0-90082 
0-88019 
0-90540 
0-91620 
0-91182 
0-91249 
0-93162 
0-88390 
0*90790 
0-90124 
0*88915 
0*88982 
0-89908 
0-89832 
0*89974 
0-90912 


0*82978 
0*81884 
0*84694 
0*8*2726 
0*85258 
0*86242 
0*85790 
0*85998 
0 87820 
0-82910 
0*85552 
0*84980 
0*88769 
0-83932 
0*84414 
0*84440 
0*84782 
0*86556 


Difference per One 

Degree. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

0*000364 

0-000656 

0*000370 

0-000666 

0*000365 

0*000669 

0-000366 

0-000680 

0*000378 

0*000669 

0-000367 

0-000660 



0*000367 

0-000661 

0-000369 

0*000348 

0-000646 

0-000626 


0-000353 

0-000635 

0*000347 

0*000625 

0*000340 

0 000612 

0*000344 

0-000619 

0-000340 

0-000612 

0*000345 

0*000620 


0*000359 

0-000854 

0-000354 

0-000348 

0*000347 

0-000354 

0-000351 

0-000846 

0*000861 

0-000861 

0-000346 

0*000842 

0-009338 

0-000832 

0-000361 

0-000361 

0*000345 

0*000854 


0*000647 
0*000638 
0-000638 j 
0-000627 
0*000626 
0*000637 
0*000633 
0*000628 
0*000632 
0-000649 
0*000621 
0*000616 
0*000609 
0-000698 
0-000661 
0*000660 
0*000621 
0*000687 


Average 


0-000350 


o^oooesx 
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2. American Cylinder OiL 

Density at 60° F. (determined) =0*8858 

Density at lOO'" F. (caloulated)=0*8858-~0*000350 X 40=0*8718 
Density at 100° F. (determined) =0*8720 


Table LXXIX. — SPEcmo Geavitxes at 60° F. (15*5° C.) of some 
Fatty Oils, Fats, Waxes, etc. 


ClaBB. 

Name of Oils, etc. 

Specific Gravity 
at 00“ F. 

Vegetable Non-drying 
Oils and Fats. 

Arachis (earthuut) oil 

Ben oil, .... 

Castor oil, ...... 

Coconut oil (neutral), 

Hazel nut oil, ... 

Japan wax, ..... 

Olive kernel oil, ..... 

Olive oil 

Palm oU, ..... 

Palmnut oil (neutral), .... 

0-911 -0-92fl 
0-912 -0-920 
0-959 -0*968 
0*959 

0-916 -0 917 

0 9S4 -0 998 
0-918 -0-919 
0-914 -0 918 
0*921 -0*926 
0-978 

Vegetable Semi-drying 
Oils and Fats. 

Beech nut oil, . . , . 

Brazil nut oil, . . . . 

Gameline oil, . . . . 

Cottonseed oil, ..... 
Cottonseed stearin, .... 

Curcasoll, ...... 

Maize oil, 

Mustard oil (black), .... 

^ „ (white) 

Kape oil 

Bavison oil, 

Sesam^ oil, .... 

Soja bean oil, ..... 

0-920 -0-023 
0-918 -0-919 
0-920 -0 926 
0*021 -0-926 
0*919 -0*923 
0-919 -0 921 

0-921 -0-928 
0*916 -0-919 
0-918 -0-916 
0-9182-0 916 
0-918 -0 922 
0*920 -0-026 

0 928 -0-927 

Vegetable Drying Oils. 

Candle nut oil, ..... 
Hempseed oil, 

Linseed oil, 

Nigerseed oil, 

Poppyseed oil, 

Sunflower oil, . . . . . 

Tung oil, ...... 

Walnut oil, . . . ! 

0 020 -0-926 
0-926 -0-931 
0-931 -0-038 

0 925 -0-928 
0-924 -0-927 

0 924 -0-926 
0-934 -0 942 
0*925 -0 927 

Animal Oils and Fats. 

Bone fat, ...... 

Horse fat, . .... 

Horsefoot oil, 

Lard, . . . . 

Lard oil, ...... 

Neatsfoot oil, . . . 

Tallow (beef), ..... 

„ (mutton), . 

0*914 -0 916 

0 916 -0*922 

0 920 -0-927 
0-931 -0-938 
0-913 -0 919 
0-914 -0 919 
0-943 -0-963 
0-987 -0*963 

Marine Animal Oils and 
Fluid Waxes. 

Cod liver oil, 

Dolphin body oil, . . . . , 1 

Fish liver oils other than cod liver, , . i 

Menhaden oil, . 

Porpoise body oil, .... 

Porpoise ^aw oil, 

Sardine oil (Japanese), . . . . 

Seal oil, 

Sperm oil, ...... 

Sperm oil (Arctic), . . • . 

Whale oil, ...... 

0-922 -0-980 

0 927 

0*910 -0-981 
0-928 -0*931 
0*926 -0*936 
0-926 

0-932 -0*986 
0-924 -0-927 
0-878 -0-884 
0-876 -0-881 
0-916 -0*927 

Waxes (solid). 

Beeswax, usually, .... 

Carnanba wax, ..... 

Spermaceti, 

Wool fat, crude (18*4% free fatty acids), , 
„ „ (neutral). 

0-962 -0-966 
0-090 -0-999 
0-942 -0*946 
0-950 

0*964 

Bloim Oils. 

Blown cottonseed oil (' Lardine '), . 

Blown rape and ravison oils, . 

11 

bb 

Miscellaneous. 

Geresin (reflned ozokerit), 

Colophony 

Paraffin wax (according to melting-point), . 
Petroleum Jelly, 

0*016 -0^2 
1'04B -1*1U 

0-824 -9-940 
0-660 -0*909 
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100 ® 

Table LXXX. — Speoifio Gravities at jggs C. of some Mixed Patty 


Acids (ArchbuU), 


Mixed Fatty Acids from 

Specific Gravity. 

Arachis (earthnut) oil, 

0*879 

Blown cottonseed oil (sp. gr. 0*9720), 

0-9266 

„ rape oil (sp. gr. 0*9718), 

0*923 

Cottonseed oil, 

0*882 

Lard oil, 

0*878 

Linseed oil, . 

0*892-0*893 

Neatsfoot oil, 

0*874-0-880 

Nigerseed oil, 

0*889 

Olive oil, 

0*874-0*876 

Palm oil, 

0*870 

Poppyseed oil, 

0*889 

Rape oil, 

0*875-0*876 

Ravison oil, 

0*880 

Tallow, 

0*870 

Whale oil, ! 

0*892 


Table LXXXI. — Specific Gravities at 


100 ® 

100 ® 


C. OF SOME Mixed Alcohols {ArchbuU), 


Mixed Alcohols from 

specific Gravity. 

Arctic sperm oil, .... 



0*8271 

Beeswax, 


, 

0*8239 

Caruauba wax, .... 


, 

0*8426 

Wool fat, 

• 

• 

0*9566 


Table LXXXII. — Specifio Gravities at 60° F. (16*5® C.) of 
Mineral Lubricating Oils, Rosin Oil, etc.^ 


Description. 

Specific Gravity. 

1. Pale or Red Lubricating Oils : — 

Extra low viscosity oils, for the very 
lightest machinery, tyjiewriters, high- 
speed spindles, etc.. 

0-830 to 0-865 

Low viscosity (say up to 18 centipoises 
at 140® F.) oils for light machinery, 
spindles, shafting, ring-lubricated 
bearings, etc., .... 

0-850 „ 0-935 

Very low cold test oils, included in the 
above, specially suitable for re- 
frigerator plant, .... 

0*910 „ 0-935 

Medium viscosity oils, for general 
machinery and engine purposes, 
dynamos, air-compressors, etc.. 

0-870 „ 0-940 

Heavy and extra heavy viscosity oils for 
heavy machinery, gearing, etc.. 

0-875 „ 0-956 

Internal combustion engine oils, . 

0-890 „ 0-936 

Filtered cylinder oils, .... 

0-886 „ 0-918 

2. Dark lubricating oils .*— 

Machinery and axle oils. 

0-880 „ 0-945 

Borneo dark machinery oils. 

0-990 „ 0-996 

Steam cylinder oils, .... 

0-900 „ 0-936 

3. BosmoiUt 

0-960 „ l-Ol 

4. Heavy coal-tar otfs, .... 

over 1-01 


* Partly Itased upon B.11S.A. Speoifioatioii No, 210» 1924* 
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C.— SPECIFIC HEAT. 

The specific heat of a body is the ratio of the quantity of heat required 
to raise that body one degree in temperature to the quantity required to raise 
an equal weight of water one degree ^ ; and since one gramme of water requires 
one calorie to raise its temperature VG. the specific heat of a substance is also, 
numerically, the number of calories of heat required to raise the temperature 
of one gramme of that substance by 1° C. 

Not much work has been done on the specific heats of lubricating oils, 
but it has been shown that different oils have different specific heats and 
that the specific heats of mineral oils increase considerably with rise of 
temperature. 

Mabery and Goldstein * have determined the specific heats of a number 
of pure hydrocarbons of different series obtained from petroleum, and have 
found that the specific heats of paraffin hydrocarbons are higher than those 
of corresponding members of other series of hydrocarbons of lower hydrogen 
content. Thus, the methylene hydrocarbons examined had lower specific 
heats than the paraffin hydrocarbons, and hydrocarbons of the series 
from Texas petroleum had still lower specific heats. Thomsen® considers 
that for practical purposes the specific heats of mineral lubricating oils at 50® C. 
may be taken as follows : — 

Paraffin base, distilled, low viscosity oils, . . .0*49 

Russian oils and heavy viscosity Pennsylvanian oils, etc., 0-47 
Many asphaltic base oils, ...... 0*44 

E. H. Leslie and J. C. Geniesse^ have recently determined the specific 
heats of six typical lubricating oils over a range of temperatures from 100® 
to 290® F. (37*78® to 143*33® C.). The oils studied were products made by 
well-known American manufacturers, and their general characters are shown in 
Table LXXXIII. The specific heats were determined by measuring the rise 
in temperature resulting from the passage of a measured electrical current 
through a resistance coil immersed in the oil in a vacuum- jacketed calori- 
meter, the oil being kept in motion by a stirrer rotating at a constant speed. 


Table LXXXIII. 



Specliic 

Times of Efflux from the 
Saybolt Umversal Viscometer at 

Typo of Fetroloum from which the 
Lubricating Oils were manufactured. 

Oil. 

Gravity 
at 60760* F. 

100'* F. 

(37 0 ) 

Seconds. 

210® F. 

(98 89® 0.) 
Seconds. 

A 

0*9077 

236*6 

46*3 

Mixture of paraffin-base and 
mixed-base petroleums. 

B 

0*9369 

612*6 


Mixed-base petroleum. 

C 

0*8939 

1190*0 

96*6 

I) 

0*9046 

199*0 

46*3 

f Mixture of mixed-base Okla- 

E 

0*9207 

688*0 


:< homa, Kansas, and Texas 

F 

0*9221 

2386*0 

136*0 

1 petroleums. 


1 Maxwell, Theory of Beat, 

* Jouir, Amer, Ohm, Soc,, 28 (1902), 66. 

* The PraeHoe of LuMeation (1920), p. 43. 

* Ind, ami Mng, Chem,^ 18 (1924), 682-683. 
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Every care was taken to ensure accuracy, and it is believed that tbe error in 
no case exceeded ±1*5 per cent. The results obtained are recorded in Table 
LXXXIV. 

All the oils examined show an increase of specific heat of 35 to 40 per cent, 
over the temperature range covered by the experiments ; they also show 
considerable differences between the specific heats of the different oils. These 
changes and differences are of importance in lubrication, as the lower the 
specific heat, the more readily the oil film is raised in temperature and lowered 


Table LXXXIV. — Specific Heats op Lubbicatieg Oils. 


Oil. 

100’’ F. 

(87- 78" C.) 

150“ F. 
(65-5(5® 0.) 

200 ® F. 
(03-38® 0.) 

350® F. 
(121-11® C.) 

290° P. 
(143-33® 0.) 

A 

0-384 

0-449 

0-502 

0-524 

0-555 

B 

0-385 

0-429 

0-485 

0-510 

0-545 

C 

0-437 

0-467 

0-509 

0-558 

0-580 

D 

0-421 

0-451 

0-502 

0-521 

0-546 

E 

0-411 

0-440 

0-498 

0*527 

0-560 

F 

0-394 

0-427 

0-476 

0-535 

0-570 


in viscosity by the frictional heat. Leslie and Geniosse suggest that the variation 
in specific heat is connected with a change of molecular nature and state of 
the oil, and that a systematic study of the specific heats of a large number of 
carefully chosen, typical lubricating oils would be a desirable and profitable 
field of research. 


D. -FLASH POINT AND FIRE POINT. 

All lubricating oils when sufficiently heated give off vapour. The flash 
point ’’ is the temperature at which the aniount of vapour given off, under 
controlled conditions, is sufficient to form an inflammable or mildly explosive 
mixture with the air over the surface of the oil, so that on the application 
of a flame the gaseous mixture ignites and burns with a momentary flash. As 
the temperature of the oil rises, more vapour is given off, and when the pro- 
duction of vapour is rapid enough to maintain a continuous flame, the oil 
takes fire and burns ; the temperature at which this occurs is called the * 
“ fire point,”. “ fire test,” or “ burning-point ” of the oil. ' The determination i 
of these points, more especially of the flash point, is of great importance in the 
examination of lubricating oils, because oils of low flash point are unsafe to 
use, and liable to be wasteful. The flash point, in conjunction with other 
tests, gives some indication of the kind of crude oil from which a mineral 
lubricating oil has been obtained. 

An important difference exists in the behaviour of the two classes of lubricat- 
ing oils when heated. The fatty (animal and vegetable) oils do not evaporate, 
and no vapours are given off (except, possibly, traces of moisture) on heating 
them, untU the oils begin to decompose ; the vapours then given off are pro- 
ducts of the destructive distillation of the oil, which requires a fairly high 
temperature to bring it about, and consequently the flash points of such oils 
are high (over 400® F.). On the other hand, all mineral or hydrocarbon oils 
evaporate, when heated, and "the temperature at which sufficient vapour 
is given off to cause a flash depends upon what hydrocarbons are contain^ in 
the oil. Mineral lubricating oils do not, as a rule, contain the more volatile 
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hydrocarbons of petroleum, which belong properly to the naphtha and burning- 
oil fractions, but “ natural ” oils, and imperfectly refined oils, may give off 
vapour at temperatures low enough to be dangerous. 

Owing to improved methods of manufacture, and greater care in refining, 
low-flashing mineral oils are more rarely met with than formerly ; nevertheless, 
in textile mills, and wherever danger from fire has to be guarded against, 
the precaution of determining the flash point of the rubricating oil must never 
be neglected. In 1883, Veitch Wilson stated that he had met with one sample 
of oil offered for lubrication which flashed at the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere, and several which flashed at 150° to 200° F. Ordway, who 
examined a large number of oils in actual use in cotton mills in the United 
States, found several which flashed at 180° F., and a larger number which 
flashed below 212° F. The use of such dangerous oils would not now be 
tolerated, and a flash point of 340°-350° F. is regarded by oil manufacturers, 
users, and insurance companies, as a standard of safety to which all oils for 
indoor machinery ought to attain. For outdoor machinery, a limited quantity 
of oil is still sold having a flash point of 200°-210° F. 

It is seldom necessary to determine the flash points of fatty oils, but, as 
a means of detecting or confirming adulteration with light mineral oil, the 
test is sometimes useful. 

It is a usual practice to determine the flash point of cylinder oils, on the 
ground that oils of high flash point may be expected to evaporate less in the 
cylinders than those of lower flash ijoint. But there is no necessary relation 
between the flash point and the volatility of lubricating oils, and in comparing 
together mineral oils of different origin the less volatile oil may even have the 
lower flash point (see Table LXXXV. on p. 261). In the authors’ opinion, the 
flash point of cylinder oils is a test which might with advantage be dispensed 
with, and replaced by a quantitative determination of the a^nount lost by 
evaporation under definite conditions (see Volatility, p. 258), 

Determination of the Flash Point. 

Open Flash Point and Fire Point. — The method formerly used for deter- 
mining the flash and fire points of lubricating oils, known as the “ open test,” 
consists in heating some of the oil, in which the bulb of a thermometer is 
immersed, in a small, open, metallic cup, a porcelain crucible embedded in 
sand, or some equivalent contrivance, and passing a small flame across the 
surface of the oil at frequent intervals. When the amount of vapour given 
off is enough to form an inflammable mixture with the air, a pale blue flash 
occurs on application of the test flame, and the temperature at which this 
flash is first observed is the flash-point of the oil. To determine the fire 
point, the testing is continued until on applying the test flame to the surface 
of the oil it takes fire and burns continuously. A little experience is sufficient 
to show that the above rough method of determining the flash point is incapable 
of giving uniform results. The temperature at which the first flash is obtained 
depends upon the presence or absence of air currents, the rate of hating, 
the size p,nd shape of the vessel used, the distance of the test-flame from the 
oil surface, etc. 

The Standard Method ^ of the Institution of Petroleum Technologists specifies 
that the oil-cup, heating- jacket, and thermometer used shall be the same as 
those employed for the Pensky-Martens closed test (see p. 255), the cover of 
the cup being replaced by a clip which encircles the upper rim of the cup 
and carries the thermometer and test flame. The quantity of oil to be used 
^ Sfymdard M^hoda, published by the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, 1924, p. 44. 
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is the same as that specified for the closed test, so that closed flash point, 
open flash point, and fire point may be determined in succession with the same 
sample of oil. The thermometer is fixed so that the centre of its bulb is in 
the vertical axis of the cup and |-inch below the filling line. The test flame 
is of the same size as specified for the closed test and is fixed at the vertical 
axis of the cup and at a level with the upper edge of the cup. No stirring is 
employed, and the greatest precautions must be taken to screen the apparatus 
from draughts. The rate of heating is 10° E. per minute. The open flash 
point is taken as the temperature at which a flash appears at any point on the 
surface of the oil. 

To determine thej^re point, the heating is continued under the above con- 
ditions until the oil ignites and continues to burn for five seconds. This 
temperature is termed the fire point. 

Flash Point {Closed Test).~^ne of the authors was among the first to / 
abandon the open ” in favour of the “ closed test,’’ now almost universally) 
employed for testing lubricating as well as burning oilsTJ For this purpose a' 
brass cup furnished with a close-fitting lid and slide^'(an exact copy of the 
Abel petroleum cup) was constructed with brazed joints, so as to withstand 
heating to a high temperature, and instead of the outer water-bath a thick 
cast-iron cup on feet was made in which the test-cup fitted loosely. Heat 
was so applied to the cast-iron body as to cause the temperature of the oil to 
rise rapidly at first, and when near 
the flash p6int the rate of heating 
was reduced to about two degrees 
per minute, and the gas testing-flame 
was applied every two degrees by 
opening the slide, exactly as in the 
Abel test.[l, Improved forms of aj)- 
paratus have since been devised by 
Pensky and Martens and by Gray, ill 
which the important addition of a . 
stirrer has been introduced, which 
enables the heating of the oil to be ' 
conducted much more rapidly with-f 
out impairing the uniformity of the 
lesultBj 

The Pensky-Martens Test Appar- 
atus.^ — This apparatus, shown in fig. 

93, consists of the brass cup A, with 
flange B, which drops loosely into 
the cast-iron body 0, the flange rest- 
ing upon the dome-shaped brass 
shield D. The position of the cup is 
fixed by studs EE which engage in 
slots in the flange. The cup has a 
j close-fitting lid with a revolving per- 
I forated slide actuated by the spring 
lever H, by turning which the open- 
ings in the slide are brought over Fig. 93. 

corresponding openings in the lid, 

and the little gas testing-flame is at the same time caused to dip through the 

. ^ The Institution of Petroleum Technologists (Standard Methods, 1924, pp. 28--35) have 
issued a speeifioatton (L.D. 7) giving the dimensions, with tolerances, and other deMs of the 
apparatus and n^ethod to be employed in carrying out the test under standard conditions* 
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central opening into the air-space above the oil in the cup, igniting the mixture 
of air and vapour as soon as it becomes inflammable. The lid also carries the 
stirrer S, with two sets of vanes, one in the oil and the other in the air space ; 
also the thermometer T. 

In making a test, the cup is placed upon a level surface and filled with oil 
to the mark ; it is then placed in the test-apparatus, and the lid is put on. 
The small test-flame having been lighted and turned down until the luminous 
tip has almost disappeared, the oil is gradually heated up by means of the burner 
K, the wire net L being swung out of the way. The flame of the burner K at 
first used is large enough to heat the oil rapidly, but as soon as the test-flame 
when lowered into the cup shows a tendency to enlarge, the heat is moderated 
and the wire net may be swung over the flame. The stirrer is now worked so 
as to keep the oil as well as the vapour and the air thoroughly mixed, and the 
test-flame is applied at every two degrees’ rise of temperature, until the 
flash-point is reached. The temperature of the oil towards the end of the 
experiment may rise at the rate of 10° C. per minute (see below), so long 
as the oil is kept thoroughly stirred, but the stirrer must not be worked 
while the test-flame is being applied. The application of the flame should 
occupy about two seconds, three half-seconds being occupied in opening the 
slide and the remaining half-second in closing it. Oils containing water must^ 
be dried by filtering through dry filter paper or a column of coarsely crushed 
calcium chloride before being tested, as the presence of much moisture causes 
very irregular and incorrect results to be obtained. 

^This apparatus has been subjected to an elaborate series of tests by Holde. 
By making repeated tests with oils of difierent flash point's, he has shown 
that rapid heating with continuous vigorous stirring, gives the same results 
as slow heating without stirring, and when testing the same oil several times 
the results agreed within 2 or 3 degrees C. (3J° to F.), even when the 
thermometer rose as rapidly as 10° C. (=18° F.) per minute towards the end 
of the experiment. According to Holde, a rise of temperature of 12° C. 
(=22° F.) per minute is permissible. The size of the testing-flame does 
not influence the result appreciably, but it is not desirable to use too large 
a flame, otherwise the flash may not be plainly seen. Filling the oil holder 
above the mark, and so reducing the air space, tends to lower the flash-point. 
Thus, Holde found that with an oil flashing at about 155° C. (=311° F.) 
the mean flash-point differed 4° C. (=7*2° F.) according to whether the 
cup was filled 1 cm. below or 1 cm. above the mark. Accordingly it has been^ 
proposed by Aisinmann^ that as an oil of high flash-point will expand 
during the tost more than an oil of low flash-point, the cup should not be 
filled to the same mark with all oils, but the quantity used should be such- 
as will by expansion have reached to the mark at the flash-point. 

To adopt Aisinmann’s proposal would greatly increase the labour of 
determining the flash point, without any equivalent advantage. The test, 
however performed, is an empirical one, and all that is required is the adoption 
of a uniform system of testing, which has now been laid down by the Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists and the American Society for Testing Materials, 
so that disputes between manufacturers and users may be avoided. 

Gray’s Test Apparatus. — This (fig. 94) is an adaptation of the Pensky-Martens 
revolving slide and stirrer to the Abd cup. The inventor states,® that in 
working with the Pensky apparatus he found the results under varied con- 
ditions to be excellent, and was struck with the idea that the instrument 
might be simplified and made more suitable for everyday work in the techni- 

1 Jour, 80 c, Ohem, /nd., xiv. (1895), p. 284. 

a Ibid., X. (1891), p. 348. 
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cal laboratory. He therefore devised a modified apparatus, which is thus 
described : — 

“ The stirrers, consisting of two sets of vanes, one in the oil and the other 
in the vapour space, are attached to a vertical shaft passing through the 
cover and terminating at the top in a small bevelled wheel, the bevel of which 
is milled. A horizontal shaft (carried on two supports) terminates at one end 
with a bevelled wheel, gearing with the one on the stirrer shaft, and at the 
other end with the disc carrying a small handle with which to rotate the shaft. 
This shaft also carries a collar with two pins projecting about J inch at dia- 
metrically opposite points. By sliding the shaft slightly to the right the bevel 



Fig. 94. 


wheels arc put out of gear, and the pins projecting from the collar are drawn 
into position for actuating the test arrangement. This consists of a sliding 
cover on the top of the lid proper, so arranged that when the former is moved 
it depresses the test light to the proper point, and brings the orifices opposite 
those on the fixed lid. There are three orifices, one, at which the test light is 
applied, the other two, situated one at either side of it, being for the admission 
of air. It will thus be readily seen that the change from stirring to testing, 
and vice versa^ can be instantly performed. 

‘‘ The results obtained by this apparatus are identical with those obtained 
by the Pensky-Martens. They are not affected by the source of heat, a naked 
flame giving the same results as the sand bath. It is immaterial what the rate 
of heating is, provided it is not too rapid to prevent a correct reading of the 
thermometer. I prefer to reduce the rate of heating when nearing the point 
at which the oil is expected to flash. The stirrers do not require to be worked 

17 
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continuously, but merely at intervals. I find it advisable to stir more fre- 
quently when the rate of heating is fast.” 

In the latest form of this apparatus, the oil-cup does not fit directly into 
the tripod stand, as shown in the figure, but into a cast-iron vessel which is 
supported on the tripod, somewhat after the same manner as in the Pensky- 
Martens apparatus. 


E. VOLATILITY. 

The property of being volatile or capable of evaporating without decom- 
position distinguishes the hydrocarbon oils from the fatty oils, but the tem- 
perature at whicli ovatioration takes place depends upon the nature of the 
hydrocarbons contained in the oil. In any case the oil does not evaporate 
unchanged, for those hydrocarbons which are most volatile pass off first, leaving 
the less volatile hydrocarbons as a more or less viscid residue.^ If the oil be 
a mixed one, the fatty component remains also, and the composition and 
character of the original oil may thus become entirely changed. The best 
qualities of machine oil scarcely evaporate in use, but at the high- working 
temperatures of steam-cylinders all mineral lubricating oils evaporate. It is 
obvious that an oil which evaporates to a serious extent at the working tem- 
perature cannot be an economical lubricant, since all that evaporates may be 
lost and the remainder may form a viscid or even a dry residue on the bearing. 
Notwithstanding its importance, this property of lubricating oils seldom 
receives the attention it deserves, a high flash-point being generally regarded 
as sufficient evidence of the durability of even cylinder oil. Veitch Wilson 
long ago called attention to this anomaly, pointing out that the significance 
attached to the flash-point should be limited to what it really indicates, 
viz. the relative safety of an oil, whilst the tendency to evaporate should be 
ascertained by measuring the actual loss of weight under definite conditions 
of time and temperature. 

Determination of Volatility.— 1. Standard Method.^ Apparatus , — The ap- 
paratus used is illustrated in fig. 95. It consists of a vapour bath constructed 
of 1*32 inch (approximately 0*8 mm.) sheet copper. The trough running longi- 
tudinally down the bath is 13 inches (330 mm.) long by 1| inch (41 mm.) deep by 
2| inches (60 mm.) wide, and the “ D ’’-shaped portion forms a jacket surrounding 
the trough. Two holes, 1 inch (25 mm.) and | inch (19 mm.) diameter respec- 
tively, on opposite sides of the trough and at opposite ends of the vapour 
jacket, are fitted with tubes projecting to a height of 1 inch (25 mm.) above the 
surface of the lid. A suitable condenser shall be fitted to the larger to prevent 
the loss of toluene, and a thermometer to the smaller to control the production 
of the vapour. The whole bath is set up on a wrought-iron stand having legs 
10 inches (254 mm.) length, and the toluene boiled by means of gas jets under 
the bath. The trough shall be filled with lead shot 0*064 inch (1*6 mm.) 
diameter, and the interior of the boiler or vapour jacket about half-filled with 
commercially refined toluene.® Beakers of glass, quartz, or porcelain of IJ 
inch (38 mm.) diameter by 1 J inch depth. In beakers of such dimensions the 
surface area of oil exposed is about 1*8 sq. inch (11*6 sq. cm.). To avoid 

* At temperatures above 200° C. the heavy hydrocarbons decompose. 

® Copied by permission from the book of Standard MethadSf published by the Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists, 1924,\I.P.T. Serial Designation — L.O. 17, on p. 61. 

® The boiling-point of toluene Vt ordinary atmospheric pressure is 110° C. (230° F.), but 
the loss of heat in transmission n^akos the temperature of the oil under test only 100° 0. 
(212° F.). The temperature of the 'oil should be checked by embedding one or more thermo- 
meters in the shot, or, if preferred^ by putting a blank ** test in, with the thermometer 
placed in the oil. 
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variation due to draughts of air passing over the beakers containing the tests, 
a movable screen, 6 inches de^p by 12 inches by 7 inches, should be provided 
and placed on the bath so as to surround the beakers. 



Method , — Each beaker shall be weighed, 5 c.c. of oil pi})etted into it and 
again weighed. The temj)crature of the bath having been brought up by 
boiling the toluene, each beaker containing a sample shall be embedded right 
up to its lip in the lead shot in the trough and heated for eight hours. The 



Fig. 96. 


beakers shall then be removed, cooled, and again weighed. The results shall 
be given in terms of loss of oil by weight expressed as a percentage of the original 
quantity. 

2. Archbutt's Method.^ — In this method, the receptacle containing the oil 
^ Jowr, Soc, Chem, Ind.^ zv. (1S96), p« 326. 
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is heated to a known temperature, whilst a current of air heated to the same 
temperature is passed over the oil. 

The apparatus used (fig. 96) consists of a straight copper tube, | inch in 
internal diameter and I or 2 feet long, having a branch tube, | inch in diameter 
and about 10 feet long, brazed into it near one end and coiled around the straight 
tube as shown in the figure. This tube and coil are fixed in a rectangular air-oven 
made of tinned sheet iron, the sides and top of which are covered with asbestos 
millboard. The oven is heated by a row of small gas jets, and a thermometer 
is fixed with its bulb close to the middle of the wide copper tube. The ends 
of this tube which project beyond the oven are closed by brass screw caps, one 
of which, at the air-exit end, is perforated and carries a narrow tube in the centre. 
Air or steam admitted to the coiled tube, after becoming heated in the coil to 
the temperature of the oven, passes over the oil in the wide tube and escapes 
through the short tube in the cap. The oil is contained in a platinum tray, 
3 inches long by J inch wide by I inch deep, which for convenience of manipula- 
tion is y)la(‘ed in a glass tube which just slides easily within the copper tube 
and serves as a carrier. 

The current of air is maintained at the constant sj)eed of 2 litres per minute 

by means of the sim])le regulator shown in 
fig. 97. The air enters the regulator at A, and 
a slight excess is kept continually escaping at 
the lower end of the wide tube B, which is 
immersed to the depth of 3 inedies in water. 
The supply is taken from the branch C, the 
orifice of which is reduced until just large 
enough to pass 2 litres per minute against 
atmospheric pressure under the 3 inches head 
of water.^ 

The quantity of oil used for a test is 0*5 
grm., which forms a thin layer on the bottom 
of the platinum tray, and the oil is exposed 
to the air-current for exactly one hour. The 
temperature of* the oven is varied to suit the 
requirements of the test. F or cylinders work- 
ing at 160 lbs, pressure per square inch, the oil 
is tested at 370° F., and should not lose more 
than from 0*5 to 1 per cent, in weight in the 
time specified (one hour). At 400° F. (—235 
lbs. yjressure) the loss of weight of cylinder 
oils is about two and a half times as great as 
at 370° F. 

If it be desired to use a current of steam 
instead of air, the inlet end of the vapori- 
meter is connected to a flask or boiler, and 
the outlet to a condenser. The gas flame 
under the boiler is regulated so as to distil a 
Fig. 97. definite quantity of water in the hour, 100 c.c. 

being a convenient volume, though 92 c.c. is 
the volume required to give a current of steam nearly equal to the above- 

^ This is done by connecting the exit-tube C, by means of a flexible tube and cork, to the 
neck of a bell-jar of known capacity, full of water, sunk in a bucket of water. As the air 
passes into the bell -jar, the latter is gradually raised so as to maintain the same water level 
within and without the jar, and the oriiioe of the branch C is made of such dimensions as will 
allow the jar to fill in the calculated time. 
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mentioned air current. The boiler is detached, all the steam is blown out of 
the tube, and the platinum tray containing the oil is inserted. After waiting 
a few minutes for the tray of oil to become heated up, the steam current is 
turned on. If the tray be inserted without first blowing out the steam, water 
condenses upon the tray, the oil creeps over the edge, and the test is spoiled. 

The figures in Table LXXXV. show the kind of results obtained by this 
test. All the samples of oil tested were pure mineral oils, the first three being 
described as cylinder oils, and the last two as machine oils. 


Table LXXXV. — Flash-Points and Volatility Compared. 





FhiBh- 

Lobs of Weight in 
One Hour at 370* F. 

No. 

Description. 

Sp. Qr. 
at 

60“ F. 

Point 

(Pensky* 

Miirtcms) 

"F. 

In Air ; 2 
Litres per 
minute. 

In Steam ; 
100 c.c. of 
Water 
condensed 
per hour. 

1 

American cylinder oil, . 

0-902 

685” 

Per cent. 
0-12 

Per cent 

2 

»» »> >» 

0-898 

512”! 

0 - 54 / 

0-561 

6-70 

0-46 

0-68 

3 


0-893 

424” 

4-18 

... 

4 

American machine oil, 

0-897 

402”! 

16-8 / 
16-3 t 

18-1 

17-6 

5 

Russian machine oil, . 

0-909 

380” 1 

1 

14-7 / 
14*3 \ 

16-0 

16-7 


As the volume of steam passed over the oils in these experiments was 
about 8 per cent, in excess of the volume of air, the figures in the last two 
columns are not comparable. But if we assume the rate of evaporation to 
have been jjroportional to the volume of steam, and correct the results accord- 
ingly, the following numbers are obtained, which agree so closely as to show 
that the rate of evaporation in both steam and air is the same. 


Average Loss per cent. 

No. 2 . 

No. 4. 

No. 6. 

In air current, .... 

0-65 

16-65 

14-50 

In steam current of same volume 1 
(calculated), . . . . / 

0-67 

16-32 

15-04 


It is evident that no simple relation exists between the volatility of an 
oil and the flash-point. It is true of the four American oils that as the 
flash-point falls the volatility increases ; but the Russian oil flashing at 
380° lost less by evaporation than the American oil flashing at 402°. The 
two oils flashing at over 500° F. both lost less than 0'6 per cent., though there 
is a diflercnce of 73° F. in their flash-points ; on the other hand. No. 3, 
which flashed 88° F. below No. 2, lost over 4 per cent., and No. 4, which flashed 
at only 22° F. lower still, lost over 16 per cent. (For some further results, see 
p. 384.) 
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F. -FREEZING-POINT, SETTING-POINT OR COLD TEST OF LUBRI- 
CATING OILS; CLOUD AND POUR POINTS. 

The effect of cold upon lubricating oils is not the same as upon simple 
fluids such as water, glycerol, etc. The latter have fixed and accurately 
ascertainable freezing-points, at which a complete change from the liquid to 
the solid state take^ place, but lubricating oils, which arc mixtures of bodies 
of various melting-points, behave like solutions, and frequently deposit some 
portion of their constituents before the whole mixture solidifies. Thus, olive 
and lard oils deposit a solid fat, sperm oil deposits spermaceti, and some hydro- 
carbon oils deposit paraffin. The “ setting-point ” of an oil will, therefore, vary 
according to whether it be regarded as the temperature at which solid matter 
commences to separate, or the temperature at which the oil completely loses 
its fluidity. The “ cloud point ’’ or cloud test '' of Scotch and other mineral 
oils which contain paraffin is considered to be the temperature at which the 
separation of solid paraffin is observed to commence ; this test is seldom made 
in the case of lubricating oils. Mineral oils which deposit no paraffin, such as 
Russian oils and American non-paraffin base oils, and all dark-coloured or 
opaque oils, which either deposit no paraffin or in which the separation cannot 
be seen, are considered to have reached their setting-point when they cease 
to flow. A temperature just above this is known as the ‘‘ pour point ’’ or 
“ 2 ) 0 ur testy The low setting-points of Russian oils and American non-paraffin 
base oils is characteristic, and serves to distinguish them from the Scotch, 
American, and other paraffin base oils ; the former, when cooled, simply become 
more and more viscous until the setting-point is reached, whilst the latter 
become frozen into a solid crystalline mass at much higher and more sharply 
defined temperatures. Among vegetable lubricating oils, castor and almond 
oils have the lowest freezing-points. 

Very erroneous conclusions regarding the setting-point of an oil may be 
formed unless sufficient time be allowed in making the test. This is especially 
true of fatty oils. Thus Salkowsky ^ found that a cod-liver oil, which remained 
perfectly clear when cooled for a short time to —15° C., became quite solid 
after several hours’ exposure to — 4° C. The subject has been more fully 
investigated by Holde.^ The solidification of such oils is promoted by 
stirring, and by adding to the fluid oil a fragment of the same oil in a frozen 
state. Mineral oils assume their permanent state for any given tempera- 
ture much more rapidly than the fatty oils, and they should not be stirred, 
as the network of solid hydrocarbons, which sometimes causes such oils to 
set before they have wholly solidified, is broken up by the stirring, and the 
setting-point is thereby lowered. Mineral lubricating oils frequently undergo 
a change in their setting- points by previous heating, and it is, therefore, 
important that the portion used for the setting-point determination should 
not have been recently used for any other test which has involved heating 
more than is necessary to redissolve any paraffin which may have separated 
from the chilled oil. 

Determination of the Setting-Point— Archbutt’s Method, for determining 
approximately the temperature at which an oil ceases to flow, is carried out in 
a refrigerator (fig. 98), consisting of a flat-bottomed cylindrical leaden jar A, 
6 inches in diameter, 14 inches in depth, contained in a wooden box B, measur- 
ing 12 inches square inside and 20 inches deep, made of wood about f inch 
thick. The space between the jar and the box is filled with granulated cork, 
with 3 inches of cotton waste below the jar. To hold the cork in position and 

» Jour, 8oc, Chem. lnd„ vii. (1888), p- 37. 

* Ibid., ix, (1890), p. 112 ; also xv. (1896), pp. 138 and 160. 
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enable the leaden jar to be removed from the box, a cylinder made of galvanised 
sheet steel is fixed in the centre of the box, into which the leaden jar fits. The 
cylinder is open at the bottom and screwed through a flange to the bottom 
of the box ; it is held in position by a perforated wooden partition at the top. 
The cotton waste is placed inside it and the granulated cork around it. The 
leaden jar is covered by^ loose wooden lid, so placed as to leave about 3 
inches of air-space above it. The box has a hinged lid. 

The oils to be tested are poured to the depth of about 2 inches into stout 
walled glass tubes, 6 inches long by 1 inch internal diameter, and the tubes are 
corked. A similar tube containing a mineral lubricating oil of medium viscosity 
and very low setting-point (Russian oil, or American asphaltic base oil) is used 



Fig. 98. 


to contain the thermometer, which passes through its cork and has its bulb 
immersed in the oil. About 6 inches in depth of crushed ice having been placed 
in the jar, the tubes of oil are immersed in the ice and left there for at least one 
hour. They are then taken out one by one and examined, and any oils .which 
will not flow when the tube is held in a horizontal position and lightly tapped 
on the box are reported as having set in ice, or are placed aside for further 
experiment. The remainder are returned to the ice after this has been mixed, 
by thorough stirring, with sufl&cient powdered salt to lower the temperature 
about 5° F. The quantity to add is soon learned by experience. After twenty 
minutes’ exposure to the lower temperature the tubes are again examined, 
any oils which have now set arc taken out, and the temperature is read off 
on the thermometer. The addition of salt is repeated, and the gradual lowering 
of temperature with examination of the oils every twenty minutes is continued 
until the last oil has set, or until the temperature can be reduced no further. 
In this way the setting-point of an oil is ascertained within 6® F. A closer 
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approximation can be made, if desired, by a second experiment, in which the 
temperature, when near the setting-point, is more gradually lowered. By the 
use of suitable freezing mixtures, temperatures as low as 10*^ to 12° F. can 
be obtained. The setting-points of oils which solidify at temperatures above 
that of melting ice may be ascertained by placing the tubes in water at the 
temperature of the laboratory, and then gradually^^owering the temperature 
of this water by the addition of small quantities of ice until the setting* point 
of the oil has been reached. In some cases it is desirable to make the test in 
glass bottles measuring If inches diameter by inches high to the shoulder, 
filled to a depth of 2 inches with the oil. In these wider vessels, the behaviour 
of the oil at low temperatures can be more closely observed. Animal and 
vegetable oils must be stirred frequently, and the lowering of the temperature 
must be more gradual than in the case of mineral oils. 

Cloud and Pour Points. — 
Standard Method.^— The test jar 
A (fig. 99) shall be of clear glass, 
(cylindrical form, flat bottom, 
a])proximately 3 cm. in inside 
diameter and 11*5 cm. to 12*5 
cm. high. An ordinary 4-oz. 
sample bottle may be used if the 
test jar is not available. The 
cork C shall fit the test jar, and 
shall be bored (centrally to take 
the test thermometer B. This 
thermometer shall conform to 
the specification set out in detail 
in the official directions, and is 
marked ‘‘I.P.T. Cloud and 
Pour,’^ with vendor’s or maker’s 
name and the N.P.L. monogram 
and year of test, and is supplied 
with the usual certificate of cor- 
rections. The jacket D shall be 
of glass or metal, shall be water- 
tight, of cylindrical form, flat 
bottom, about 11-5 cm. deej), 
with inside diameter approxi- 
mately 1-25 cm. greater than the 
outside diameter of the test jar. 
A disc of cork or felt, 6-7 mm. 
thick and of the same diameter 
as the inside of the jacket, is 
required. The ring gasket F 
shall be about 5 mm. thick, and 
made to fit snugly around the 
outside of the test jar and loosely 
inside the jacket. This gasket 
may be made of cork, felt, or 
Fig. 99. other suitable material, elastic 

enough to cling to the test jar 
and hard enough to hold its shape. The purpose of the ring gasket is to 

^ Copied by permission from the book of Standard Methods, published by the Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists, 1924, 1.F.T. Serial Designation — L.O. 11, on p. 64. 
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prevent the test jar from touching the jacket. The cooling bath 6 shall be of 
a type suitable for obtaining the required temperatures. The size and shape 
of the bath are optional, but a support suitable for holding the jacket firmly 
in a vertical position is essential. The required bath temperatures may be 
maintained by* refrigeration if available, otherwise by suitable freezing 
mixtures.^ 

Method of Test. — (1) Cloud Point. —The oil to be tested shall be brought to 
a temperature at least 25° F. above the approximate cloud point. Moisture, if 
present, shall be removed by any suitable method, as by filtration through 
plaster of Paris or dry filter paper until the oil is perfectly clear, but such 
filtration shall be made at a temperature at least 25° F. above the approximate 
cloud point. The clear oil shall be poured into the test jar A to a height of 
not less than 2-5 cm., or more than 3 cm. The test jar may be marked to 
indicate the proper level. The test jar shall be tightly closed by the cork C, 
carrying the test thermometer B in a vertical position in the centre of the jar 
with the thermometer bulb resting on the bottom of the jar. The disc E shall 
be placed in the bottom of the jacket D, and the test jar, with the ring gasket 
F, 2*5 cm. above the bottom, shall be inserted into the jacket. The disc, 
jacket, and inside of jacket shall be clean and dry. The temperature of the 
cooling bath G shall be adjusted so that it is below the cloud point of the oil 
by not less than 15° F., nor more than 30° F^, and this temperature shall be 
maintained throughout the test. The jacket containing the test jar shall be 
supported firmly in a vertical position in the cooling bath so that not more 
than 2*5 cm. of the jacket projects out of the cooling medium. At each test 
thermometer reading which is a multiple of 2° F., the test jar shall be removed 
from the jacket, quickly but without disturbing the oil, inspected for cloud 
and returned to the jacket. This complete operation shall require not more 
than three seconds. When such inspection first reveals a distinct cloudiness 
or haze in the oil at the bottom of the test jar, the reading of the test thermo* 
meter, corrected for error if necessary, shall be recorded as the cloud point. 

(2) Pour Point.— 'The oil to be tested shall be brought to a temperature of 
90° F., or to a temperature 15° F. higher than its pour point if this pour point 
is above 75° F. The oil shall then be poured into the test jar A to a height 
of not less than 5 cm. or more than 5-5 cm. The test jar may be marked to 
indicate the proper level. The test jar shall be tightly closed by the cork C, 
carrying the test thermometer B in a vertical position in the centre of the jar 
with the thermometer bulb immersed so that the beginning of the capillary 
shall be 3 mm. below the surface of the oil. The disc E shall be placed in the 
bottom of the jacket D and the test jar, with the ring gasket F, 2*5 cm. above 
the bottom, shall be inserted into the jacket. The disc, gasket, and inside of 
jacket shall be clean and dry. After the oil has cooled enough to allow the 
formation of paraffin-wax crystals, great care shall be taken not to disturb 
the mass of the oil nor to permit the thermometer to shift in the oil. Any dis- 
turbance of the spongy network of wax crystals will lead to low and fictitious 
results. The temperature of the cooling bath G shall be adjusted so that it is 

^ Mixtures commonly used are ; — 

For temperatures down to 35® F., ice and water. 

„ „ „ --5® F., crushed ice and sodium chloride. 

„ „ „ —25° F., crushed ice and calcium chloride. 

„ „ „ —70® F., solid carbon dioxide and acetone. 

The last-named mixture may be made as follows : In a covered metal beaker chill a 
suitable amount of acetone to 10° F., or lower, by means of an ice-salt mixture. Invert a 
cylinder of liquid carbon dioxide and draw off carefully into a chamois-skin bag the desired 
amount of carbon dioxide, which through rapid evaporation will quickly become solid. Then 
add to the chilled acetone enough of the solid carbon dioxide to give the desired temperature. 
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below the pour point of the oil by not less than 15^ F., nor more than 30° F., 
and this temperature shall be maintained throughout the test. The jacket 
containing the test jar shall be supported firmly in a vertical position in the 
cooling bath so that not more than 2 cm. of the jacket projects out of the cooling 
medium. 

At each test thermometer reading which is a multiple of 5° F., the test jar 
shall be removred from the jacket carefully and shall be tilted just sufficiently 
to ascertain whether the oil around the thermometer remains liquid. As 
long as the oil around the thermometer flows when the jar is tilted slightly, 
the test jar shall be replaced in the jacket. The complete operation of 
removal and replacement shall require not more than 3 seconds. As soon 
as the oil around the thermometer does not flow when the jar is tilted 
slightly, the test jar shall be held in a horizontal position for exac.tly five 
seconds and observed carefully. If ^he oil around the thermometer shows any 
movement under these conditions, the test jar shall be immediately replaced 
in the jacket and the same procedure shall be repeated at the next temperature 
reading 5° F. lower. In determining the pour })oint of oils, it shall be noted 
that the first movement of the oil in certain cases is not around the thermometer 
but from the sides of the test jar. In such cases, this movement shall be con- 
sidered in making the test. As soon as a temperature is reached at which 
the oil around the thermometer shows no movement when the test jar is held 
in a horizontal position for exactly five seconds, the test shall be stopped. The 
lowest reading of the test thermometer, corrected for error if necessary, at 
which the oil around the thermometer shows any movement when the test 
jar is held in a horizontal position for exactly five seconds shall be recorded 
as the pour point. It shall be noted that the pour point is the temperature 
5° F. above the solid point or temperature at which the test is discontinued. 

Hofmeister's Method. — The special feature of this method is the use, as 
freezing liquids, of saline solutions of such strength that they are saturated 
at their freezing-points ; such solutions when partially frozen remain constant 
in temperature until they have become entirely liquefied or solidified, and are 
thus very convenient for keeping the temperature of an oil constant for a length 
of time. The following solutions may be used : — 

Table LXXXVI. — Saline Feeezing Solutions. 


Salt. 

Parts of Salt 
per IpO parts 
of Water. 

Freezing.points of the 
Solutions. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Potassium sulphate, .... 

10 

28-6’ 

- 1-9* 

Sodium carbonate crystals, 

20 

28-4“ 

- 2-0* 

Potassium nitrate, .... 

13 

26-r 

- 2-85** 

Potassium nitrate, .... 

13 1 



Sodium chloride, .... 

3 *3 j 

23-0'' 

- 5-0® 

Barium chloride, .... 

35*8 

16-3’* 

- 87* 

Potassium chloride, .... 

30 

12-4" 

- 10-9* 

Ammonium chloride, 

25 

4*3* 

~ 16'4" 

Ammonium nitrate, .... 

45 

1*85* 

-16-75* 

Sodium nitrate, .... 

60 

0*05* 

~ 17-75'’ 

Sodium chloride, .... 

33 

-4*3‘* 

-21-30'’ 


A solution selected from the above list is placed in the vessel a (fig. 100), and 
about 4 c.c. of the oil to be tested are placed in one of the tubes h immersed 
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in the solution. A freezing mixture of ice and salt is placed in the outer vessel 
6. As soon as the temperature of the solution in a has fallen to its freezing- 
point, if it does not commence to, crystallise it is caused to do so by stirring, 
or by dropping in a small portion of the same solution which has been previously 
frozen in a test-tube. The temperature of the liquid in a, and therefore of the 
oils in tubes hh, will now remain constant so long as the liquid remains only 
partially frozen, and to maintain it in this condition and prevent complete 
solidification from taking place, all that is necessary is to lift the vessel a 
out of the freezing mixture, occasionally, for a few minutes. After the lapse 
of one or two hours, the tubes of oil are lifted out of the bath, and any oils 
which do not flow on inclining the tubes are considered to have set at the 
temperature of the bath. The remainder are then tested in a solution freezing 
at a lower temperature. The standard liquids are preserved for use in stop- 
pered bottles. This is a scientific method for determining accurately the 
effect on oils of prolonged exposure at low temperatures. 



Schultz*s Method. — In this method, used in Germany, the oil is cooled 
until of such consistency that when subjected to a fixed i)ressure in a tube of 
specified diameter it will flow at a definite minimum sj^eed. The oil to be 
tested is introduced into a glass U-tube, 6 mm. in internal diameter, which 
is filled to a depth of 30 cm. in each limb. Several such tubes, supported 
by a suitable stand, may be cooled together in a solution of known freezing- 
point, as in Hofmeister’s method, the time of cooling being one hour. Each 
tube in succession is then connected by its longer limb with a manometer, 
and by opening a pinch-cock a pressure equal to 50 mm. of water is caused 
to act upon the oil. A specification of the Prussian State Railways stipulated 
that the oil when thus tested after cooling for one hour at a temperature of 
— 15° C. in winter, or —5° C. in summer, must flow in the tube at a minimum 
rate of 10 mm. per minute. 

Tagliabue’s Standard Oil Freezer (fig. 101), used in the United States, is 
semicircular in shape, with a flat side. It consists of an inner chamber F, 
surrounded by an ice-chamber C, with a non-conducting jacket A, filled with 
asbestos. The oil is contained in a glass cup, 4 inches in depth and 3 inches 
in diameter, which is fixed upon a rocking shaft by means of which the cup 
can be tilted and the condition of the oil seen. A thermometer is immersed 
in the oil, and two others register the temperature of the ice chamber. Two 
stopcocks connected to the inner chamber are for the introduction of warm 
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air, if it is desired to raise the temperature, and the tap at the side is for draining 
away the liquefied ice. A glass window in the fiat side enables the oil to be 
observed. 


Table LXXXVIT. — Approximate Freezing-Points of some Vegetable 
AND Animal Oils. 


Oil. 

“F. 

•c. 

Arachis (earthmit), 

+37 to +27 

+ 3 to - 3 

Beechnut, . 

+ 1 

-17 

Ben, . . , , 

+ 48 to +32 

+ 9 to 0 

Brazil nut, . 

+37 to +32 

+ 3to0 

Cameline, . 

±0 

-18 

Candlenut, . 

Below ± 0 

Below - 18® 

Castor, 

+ 14 to ± 0 

-10 to -18 

Cod -liver, . 

+32 to +14 

0 to - 10 

Cottonseed, . 

+ 39 to below 32 

+ 4 to below 0 

Curcas, 

+ 37 to +18 

+ 3 to - 8 

Hazelnut, . 

+ 14 to - 4 

- 10 to - 20 

Ilempseed, . 

+ 6 to - 18 

-15 to -28 

Lard oil, 

+42 to +25 

+ 6*5 to - 4 

Linseed, 

+ 3 to ~ 17 

-16 to -27 

Maize, .... 

+ 14 to - 4 

-10 to -20 

Menhaden, . 

+ 25 

- 4 

Mustard, 

+ 3 to ± 0 

-16 to -18 

Neatsfoot, . 

+ 50 to +32 

+ 10 toO 

Nigcrseed, . 

+ 16 

- 9 

Olive, .... 

+ 50 to +21 

1 +10 to - 6 

Poppyseed, . 

+ 3 to - 2 

- 16 to - 19 

Porpoise, 

+ 3 

-16 

Rape, .... 

+ 28 to +10 

- 2 to - 12 

Raviaon, 

+ 18 

- 8 

Seal, .... 

+28 to +27 

- 2 to - 3 

SesanuS, 

+ 25 to +21 

- 4 to - 6 

Soja bean, , 

+ 46 to +59 

+ 8 to +15 

Sunflower, . 

+ 3 to - 2 

- 16 to - 19 

^ng, .... 

Below + 1 

Below - 17 

Walnut, 

+ 10 to -18 

-12 to -28 


Table LXXXVIII. — Freezing-Points of Mineral Lubricating Oils. 


Descnption. 

Freezing-point. 

Cylinder oilrf, ....... 

Heavy engine and machinery oils ) From paraffin 
Light machinery and spindle oils \ base crudes 
Oils from asphaltic base crudes, and Russian oils, 

35° to 80° F. (2° to 27° C.) 

20° to 30° F. (-7° to -1° C.) 
10° to 25° F. (-18° to -4° C.) 
Many of these oils remain fluid 
and transparent at and 
below zero F. (—18® C.). 


G.-^MELTING-POINTS OF FATS AND LUBRICATING GREASES. 

Moltog* and Solidifying^Points of Fatty Acids. — In the melting of natural 
fats, mixed fatty acids, lubricating greases, etc., the same phenomena present 
themselves as are observed in the setting or solidifying of oils, viz. ; that, 
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as we are dealing with mixtures, the temperature of incipient fusion, at which 
some portion of the substance becomes fluid, and the temperature of complete 
fusion, at which the whole has liquefied, are not, as a rule, the same. It has 
also been observed that the melting-points of fats and fatty acids may be pro- 
foundly modified by previous heating of the melted substance. Thus, Clague 
found that the melting-point of cacao-butter, originally 75^^ F., was raised 
to 86“^ F. by keeping the melted fat at a temperature just under 100° F. for two 
hours. A temporary change in the melting-point usually occurs immediately 
after the substance has been melted and resolidified. Thus Bevan ’ found that 
a crystallised fat obtained from lard, which had been melted in a test-tube 
and then caused to solidify rapidly by chilling in cold water, remelted at a 
temperature about 15° below the first melting-point ; on gradually raising 
the temperature, the fat resolidified and regained its normal melting-point. 
In consequence of such facts as the above, the tcm])eratures recorded as the 
melting-points of fats and fatty acids by different observers, using different 
methods of preparation and manipulation, unfortunately present discrepancies 
which will not be removed until some uniform system of testing has been 
agreed upon. 

In the examination of lubricants, the object of a melting-point determina- 
tion may be twofold. Firstly, a knowledge of the melting-point of a fat or 
lubricating grease may b(i requir<‘d for the imrpose of ascertaining its behaviour 
under the practical conditions of lubrication ; and secondly, the melting- or 
solidifying-point of a fatty acid or of a mixture of fatty acids may be required 
as a means of identifying the oil or fat from which the fatty acid or mixture has 
been obtained. 

Preparation of the Substance. — Whatever method be employed, certain 
precautions must be observed in the preparation of the substance, chief of 
which are the following : — 

(1) Except in the case of lubricating greases and other manufactured 

products which may contain water as an ingredient, intentional or 
otherwise, of the mixture, every trace of moisture present must be 
removed. Having melted the substance in the water-oven and 
allowed all visible water to settle out, the fat or oil is poured off, and 
the remaining traces of moisture are got rid of either by filtering 
through dry filter paper or by further heating in the water-oven until 
a cold glass placed over the beaker no longer becomes dimmed by 
condensed water-vapour. Lubricating greases, in which water may 
be present as an essential constituent, must, of course, be tested with- 
out any previous preparation. 

(2) In melting fats or fatty acids, previous to the determination of the 

melting-point, the temperature should not be raised higher, and the 
heating should not be continued longer, than is absolutely necessary. 

(3) Sudden chilling to hasten resolidification must not be resorted to. 

The substance must be allowed to solidify naturally. If the tempera- 
ture of the room be above the solidifying-point, the substance should 
be placed in a sufficiently cool cupboard or a refrigerator, and after 
solidification has taken place, at least an hour or two, and in most 
cases from twelve to twenty-four hours, should be allowed to elapse 
before the determination of the melting-point is undertaken. 

Determination of Melting- and Solidifying-Points. — PohTs Method.““By this 
method the temperature of incipient fusion, at which a substance begins to 

1 Aruilyst, xviii. (1893), p. 286. 
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melt, is determined. The bulb of a thermometer T (fig. 102) is dipped into 
the melted substance and removed with a coating of the substance adhering 

to it. After this has solidified, and has remained 
for a sufficient length of time to acquire its normal 
■ jj melting-point, the thermometer is fixed, by means 

of a cork, in a long boiling-tube C, the bulb of the 
^ Sw thermometer being placed about J inch above the 

I H bottom of the tube. A groove is cut in the side of 

69 c|iIrm0 m the cork for the escape of air. Tlie tube is then 

|l supported in the clamp of a retort stand, about 

I ■ 1 inch above a disc of sheet iron or asbestos, which 

I I is heated by means of a small flame so that the 

1 1 temperature rises very gradually. The moment a 

drop of liquefied fat is observed to collect at the 
|■^ lower part of the thermometer bulb, the tempera- 

|l ture is read off and h recorded as the melting- 

wl point. This is a good method for the examination 

wW of tallow and other fats. It has been elaborated 

by Ubbelohde.i 

Stock’s Method for Greases.— The following 
^ modification of Pohl’s method has been rccom- 

mended by Stock for ascertaining the melting- 
«|r points of lubricating greases. ^ A clean, narrow 

M test-tube is fitted over the lower end of a thermo- 

jj ^ . meter, by means of a band of stout india-rubber 

tubing, the annular space between the walls of the 
tube and the thermometer not exceeding of an 
inch. The narrow test-tube is fixed, by means of 
a cork, within a wider and longer tube. A small 
quantity of the sample to be tested is taken upon 
the bulb of the thermometer, which is then carefully inserted into the inner 
tube, down to within half an inch of the bottom. The wider tube is then 
immersed in a beaker of either water or clear lard oil (according to the 
melting-point of the grease) and is heated on a disc of asbestos millboard 
supported over an Argand-Bunsen. By bringing the tube up to the side of the 
beaker, the temperature at which the mass flows down to a clear bead at the 
bottom of the tube may be observed by means of a hand-lens if necessary. 
This is recorded as the melting-point of the sample. 

Methods for Axle Greases. — 1. A method which the authors have found 
convenient for observing the behaviour of axle greases when heated, as 
well as the temperature of melting, is carried out by placing about 10 grms. 
of the grease in a cone made of wire gauze having 20 meshes to the linear 
inch. The gauze cone fits into a glass funnel, about 2| inches diameter, with 
ground edge, which is covered by a ground glass plate, slightly greased so as 
to prevent evaporation of water from the sample under test, and supported 
in a beaker, the stem of the funnel dipping into a little oil at the bottom of 
the beaker. The whole is placed in a small air-oven, the door of which is 
replaced by a ^ass plate, so that the behaviour of the grease can be observed. 
The temperature of the oven is raised very slowly, in small stages, by means 
of a small gas flame (about 30° F. per hour at first, falling to about 20° F. 
per hour towards the end of the test), and the tcm])erature is noted at which 
the grease commences to melt and run through the gauze. This temperature 

^ Z, angew. 1906, 18, 1220 ; Jo%t» Soc, Chem, Ind,, xxiv. (1906), p. 941. 

* Analyst^ xiv. (1889), p. 2. 
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is then maintained as constant as possible, and it will be seen whether the 
grease melts as a whole or whether oil runs through and leaves soap on the 
gauze. The test usually occupies several hours, but the information gained is 
valuable, and the amount of personal attention needed is not great. The 
range of temperature over which the melting takes place is recorded as the 
melting-point of the grease. 

2. Great Western Railway Method , — The apparatus used (see fig. 103) 
consists of a glass tube, 1 inch diameter and inches long, having a stem 
J-inch internal diameter and 3 inches long, supported in a wide- 
necked bottle by means of a cork with a vent, as shown. The 
wide part of the tube is filled with grease, so that the lower 
surface of the grease is about half-way down the shoulder and as 
level as possible, and the tube is then closed with a vented cork. 

The apparatus is placed in a glass-fronted water-oven, adjusted 
to a temperature of about 90° F., and kept at that temperature 
for at least one hour, the flame is then increased so that the 
temperature rises steadily at the rate of about 10° F. per hour. 

The temperature at which the grease sevens sufficiently to sink 
to the toj) of the narrow tube is recorded as the “ softening- 
point ’’ ; the range of temperature during which the grease 
flows completely out of the tube into the bottle, commencing 
from the temj)erature at which it has flowed one inch into the 
narrow tube, is recorded as the “ melting-point.” 

Capillary Tube Method. — This simple method of determining 
the point of incipient fusion is frequently used for the examina- 
tion of fatty acids and other substances of fairly definite, and 
not too low, melting-point. There are several ways of operating, 
but the following is one of the most convenient. The capillary 
tubes, which are made by drawing out soft glass tubing, should 
be very thin-walled, about 10 cm. long and 1 mm. in internal diameter. They 
are left open at both ends. One end is dipped into the melted 
substance, until enough has risen to fill about 1 centimetre of 
the tube, which is then laid aside in a cool place for several 
hours, preferably overnight, for the substance to solidify and 
regain its normal melting-point. The other end of the tube 
is then held for a moment in a small flame and, while hot, is 
pressed against a small bar of wood W (fig. 104), coated with 
sealing-wax, by which means four or more of such tubes may 
be supported in a beaker of water as shown in the sketch. 
The beaker is placed upon a disc of asbestos millboard over a 
burner, and a thermometer T, held by a clamp or suspended 
by a cord, is placed with its bulb close to the filled ends of the 
capillary tubes. The water in the beaker is then slowly 
warmed up and continually stirred by the glass stirrer S, and 
the temperature at which the substances melt and rise up the 

capillary tubes are recorded. The mean of two experiments 

separate tubes, which should closely agree, is taken as the 
‘ melting-point of the substance. In examining mixed fatty 
acids, it is frequently noticed that a portion will liquefy and run 
up the tube, leaving the remainder still solid behind. Clague 
Fig. 104. found that the melting-point of cacao-butter determined in a 
capillary tube varied according to the diameter of the tube. 
Le Sueur and Crossley’s Method.^ — ^A small quantity of the substance is 
^ Jour, 80 c, Chem, Ind,, xvii. (1898), p. 988. 
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placed at the bottom of a thin-walled tube A (fig. 105), measuring, say, 75 mm. 
long by 7 mm. wide. A fine capillary tube B, open at both ends and not 
more than 0*75 mm. in diameter, is placed in the tube with one end in the 
substance. The whole is attached to the stem of a thermometer by 
two rubber bands CC and placed in a beaker of cold water, which 
is slowly heated and continually stirred. The temperature at 
which the liquid is seen to rise up the capillary tube is noted as the 
melting-point of the fat. Provided the temperature of the water 
bath is raised very slowly, the indication is extremely sharp, and 
agrees well with the results obtained by the ordinary capillary tube 
method. 

Bensemann*s Method/ which is sometimes preferable, deter- 
mines two points, viz. — ^the temperature of incipient fusion and the 
temperature of complete fusion. A piece of narrow thin- walled 
tubing is drawn out to a capillary point and sealed at the small end. 
A small portion of the substance is then melted in the wider portion 
of the tube, in the position shown at A a (fig. 106), and is allowed 
to solidify. After a sufficient interval the tube is attached, by 
means of two small india-rubber rings cut off a piece of tubing, to 
a thermometer, with the fat close to the bulb, and the thermo- 
meter is supported vertically in a beaker of water. The water is 
Fn. 105 . slowly warmed up, with continual stirring, until some of the fat 
begins to flow ; the temperature observed at this point is the 
’point of incipient ftision.^^ When the substance has melted to a perfectly 
clear and transparent liquid, as shown at b (fig. 106), the 
temperature is again read off and is the ‘‘ point of complete 
fas ion. 

Bach’s Method. — Bach and Hiibl have published a number 
of melting- and solidifying-points of fatty acids which were 
ascertained in the following way. The substance was brought 
into a test-tube about 7 mm, in diameter, and whilst being 
stirred gently with a thermometer, the temperature was noted 
at which the mass became quite clear ('‘ melting-point ”), and 
that at which a cloudiness began to form ('' solidifying- A 
point ”). 

Cook’s Method.^ — This is a modification of T. Redwood's 
method.^ Two beakers are supported one within the other, 
the minimum space between them being 1 inch at the sides 
and 1 J inches at the bottom. About 1 inch in depth of mercury 
is placed in the inner beaker. The outer beaker contains 
either water or melted paraffin (according to the temperature 
required), the surface of which must be at least 3 inches above 
the surface of the mercury. Minute fragments of the sub- Fig. 106 . 
stance whose melting-point it is desired to determine are 
placed on a small piece of ferrotype-plate (with the varnish removed), or 
on a microscope cover-glass, and floated on the surface of the mercury, in 
which the bulb of a thermometer is immersed. The beaker is covered with 
a card. The water or paraffin in the outer beaker is then slowly heated up 
with frequent stirring, until the substance is observed to melt ; it is then 
allowed to cool, and the solidifying-point may be read off. This method is 
said to give closely concordant results. 

Dalican’s ** Titer Test.” — This test, which was devised by Dalican for the 

^ Jour. 80 c. Chem. Jnd.^ iv. (1885), p. 636. * Proc. Chem. Soc., xiii. (1897), p. 74, 

3 Analyst, i. (1877), p. 61. 
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valuation of tallow by determining the solidif3dng-point of the mixed fatty 
acids, has been applied by Lewkowitsch to a large number of oils and fats. 
The fatty acids, obtained from 100 grms. of fat by the method described on 
p. 315, perfectly dried by filtration through paper in the water-oven and 
allowed to solidify overnight, are remelted at as low a temperature 
as possible and introduced into a stout-walled test-tube, measur- 
ing 7 inches long by If inch diameter, which is filled rather more 
than half full. The tube is supported, by means of a cork or 
rubber ring, in a wide-mouthed bottle of colourless glass (sec 
fig. 107), and a Centigrade thermometer, graduated, say, from 
0° to 70°, in fifths of a degree, is suspended with its bulb in the 
centre of the fatty acids. As soon as crystals begin to appear at 
the bottom of the tube, the fatty acids are stirred by giving the 
thermometer a rotary movement, first thrice to the right, then 
thrice to the left, and then continuously in one direction, without 
touching the sides of the tube, but taking care that the whole mass 
is kept uniformly mixed. When the mixture becomes turbid 
throughout, the mercury is watched closely. At first it will fall 
slowly, but at a certain point it will rise a few tenths of a degree, 
sometimes 2 or 3 degrees, and will then remain stationary for 
a short time before commencing to fall again. The point at which 
it remains stationary is the “ titer or solidifying-point of the 
fatty acids. Freiindlich states ( Analyst^ 1900, p. 105) that the temperature 
to which the thermometer finally rises is partly dependent upon that to which 
it was made to fall during the stirring of the fat, and that to ensure concordant 
results too prolonged stirring must be avoided in making this test. 






Fig. 107. 


Table LXXXIX. — Melting-Points of some Fats, Waxes, etc. 


PescrlptiOD. 

Name. 

Melting-points. 

•F. 

•c. 

Fata. 

Bone fat, .... 
Coconut oil, 

Cottonseed stearin, . 

Horse fat,. 

Japan wax. 

Lard, .... 

Palm oil, .... 
Palm BUt oil, . 

Tallow fbeef), . 

„ (mutton), 

69*8- 71*6 
73-4- 80*6 
78*8-104 
107*6-109*4 
122*7-132B 

86 -118*4 
80*6-108*5 
73*4- 86*0 
107*6-119*3 
111*2-120*2 

21 - 22 

23 - 27 

26 - 40 

42 - 43 
60*4- 66 

30 - 48 

27 - 42*5 
23 - 30 

42 - 48*6 
44 - 49 

Waxes. 

Beeswax, .... 
Carnauba wax, . 

Spermaceti, 

Wool fat (neutral), . 

143*6-150*8 

181*4-186*8 

105-8-114*8 

87*8-108*6 

62 - 66 

83 - 86 

41 - 46 

31 - 42*5 

Hydrocarbons. 

Ceresin (refined ozokerit). 
Paraffin wax, . 

Petroleum jelly 

142 -172 

99 -168 

102 -123 

91 -104 

61 - 78 

37 - 76 

39 - 61 
33-40 


18 
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Table XC. — ^Melting- and Solidifyino-Points of some mixed Fatty Acids, 




Melting-points *G. 

Solidifying-points *C. 



Bensemann*8 




Class. 

Mixed Fatty Acids from 

Method. 

Other 

Methods. 

Various 

Methods. 

‘ Titer Tests/ 
(mostly by 
Lewkovnt»oh). 



Point of 
Incipient 
Fusion. 

Point of 
Complete 
Fusion. 







Arachls (earthiint) oil, 
Ben oil, . 



27-34 

22-32*6 

29*2 

87*8 


Castor oil, 



18 

2-6 

Vegetable 
Non-drying 
Oils and 
Flits. 

Coconut oil, . 



24-27 

16*7-20*4 

22*6-26**2 

Cottonseed stearin 

Hazel nut oil, 

•• 

*• 

27-30 

17-26 

21-23 

9-20 

36-41 

Japan wax . 



64-62 

63-66 5 

69*4 

Olive oil, 



/ 24-27** 

\ 19-81 1 

1 17-24*6 

r 17-16-26*4 (12 
\ samples) 


Palm oil, 



41-50 


85*9-47*6t 


Palm nut oil, . 


•• 

20*7-28 6 


20*6-26*6 


Brazil nut oil, 



28-80 

.. 

82*8 


Cameline oil, 



18-20 

IB^U 



Cottonseed oil. 

39-40 

4^*43 

34-40 

80*6-86 

82 0-36*2 

Vegetable 

Curcos oil. . 



24-28 


28*6 

Semi- 

Maize oil. 



18-22 

14^i6 

19*0 

dijing 

Mustardoil, . 



16-17 

16 6 


Oils. 

B ape oil, 

18-19 

21-22 

16-21 

10*6-18*5 

12*2-13*6 (18*6)§ 


Bavison oil, . 





Below 0‘’§ 


Sesamii oil, . 

26-26 

29^'SO 

2i-32 

18*6-28*6 

22*9-28*8 


Soja bean oil, 



27-29 

23-25 

21*2 


Candlenut oil, 



20-21 

IS 



fiempseed oil, 

,, 


17-19 

14-16 

16*6 

Vegetable 

Drying 

Oils. 

Linseed oil, . 



below 18-24 

13 3-17*6 

19*4-20*6 

Nigerseed oil. 



26-27 



Poppyseed oil, . . 

, . 


20-21 

16*6 ’ * 

16*2 

Sunflower oil. 

,, 


17-24 

17-18 



Tung oil, 




31-84 

87*2 


Walnut oil, . 

•• 

•• 

16-20 

16 



Bone fat. 



SO 

28 



Horse fat, . . 

Horsefoot oil, 



87*6-39*6 

87*3-87*7 

88*7 

Animal 





28*6 

Lard, .... 

43-44 1 

46-47 

36’-44 

32*6-89 

42 

Oils and 

Lard oil, 



83 2-38*4 


27-8811 

l! ats. 

Neatsfoot oil, 

Tallow (beef), 

„ (mutton), . 


46-47 

28-5-80-8 

26-1 

26*6 


42-44 

46 


38*8-46*3 


49-5U 

58-54 

46-40 

39-^41 

41*6-48*3 

Marine 

Animal 

Cod-liver oil, . 




i 

13*9-24*8 

Sardine oil (Japanese), . 
Seal oil i 

1 

•• 

86*4-86*2 

22-23 


28*2 

16*9 

Oils and 
Fluid 
Waxes. 

Sperm oil, 

,, ,, (Arctic), 

Whale oil, . 


-• 

18*8-21*4 

10-3-16-4 

12*4-^16*1 

10 

11*9 

8*8 



14-1811 

.. 

28*9 

Wax(BoUd). 

Wool fat. . . . 


♦ 

62*6 

! A- 

•• 


* 203 samples by Negri and Pabris. 

f All observers ; the extreme values (highest and lowest) obtained with Oallfomian oils. 
J Includes the 16 samples by Tlpler on p. 162. § Aichbutt. 

(I Jenkins (46 samples of commercial oil). ^ 27® Joan. 


H.--DEMULSIFICATION TESTS. 

Lubricating oils used in forced feed circulation systems, as in the lubrication 
of steam turbines, enclosed type high-speed steam-engines, etc., become 
mixed with condensed and leakage water, and unless this water separates 
readily and quickly from the oil, emulsions are formed which are liable to 
cause choking of the feed pipes and serious interference with the lubrication. 
They also lead to loss of oil, as the watery emulsion which must be drawn ofE 
carries oil with it. Vegetable and animal oils persistently emulsify when 
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shaken with water, so that it would be impossible to use these oils in circulation 
systems, even if it were desired to do so. Mineral lubricating oils do not 
emulsify so readily, but even these oils are liable to form very troublesome 
emulsions, and it is, therefore, necessary to test all mineral lubricating oils 
used under conditions where this property would cause trouble. 

A simple test may ,be made by taking equal volumes, say 50 c.c. each, 
of the oil and water, in an 8-oz. bottle about 2 inches in internal diameter, 
heating to 80® C. or 1 80° F., corking the bottle, and shaking vigorously by hand 
or in a shaking- machine for 10 minutes, and then allowing to stand. Some 
mineral oils will separate from the water rapidly and completely, others will 
form an emulsion which breaks up quite slowly. 

The importance of this test, and the desirability of obtaining a quantitative 
measure of the emulsifying property of oils, has led to much investigation, 
and the subject has been discussed at length in papers by Arnold Philip,^ 
W. H. Herschel,2 and others. 



Fio. 108. 


Philip's Test . — Philip has designed an apparatus ® (see fig. 108) in which 
equal volumes of the oil and water arc churned together at a temperature of 
100° C. (212° F.), by means of a motor-driven stirrer revolving at 350 to 400 
revolutions per minute. After five minutes’ agitation, the churned mixture 
is poured into a previously warmed, graduated, litre glass cylinder, and set 
asside for twenty -four hours. The percentage of the original volume of oil which 
has then separated from the water is termed by Philip the demulsijication value 
of the oil. Owing to unavoidable loss in transferring the oil, 98 is the maximum 
value obtainable in the test. Philip remarks that as far as the use of a 
mineral lubricating oil for turbines is concerned, the determination of the 
demulsification value is of greater use than any other test which can be 
made. . . . Out of between^ 700 or 800 samples of such oils which have 
been tested and passed as satisfactory, as possessing demulsification values 
of 90 per cent, or over, not a single one has given any trouble whatever due to 

> Jour, Soc, Chem. lud,, 84 (1916), 697-700. 

* Technologic Paper ^ No. 86 (1917), of the Bureau of Standards, U,8.A. 

* Obtainable from Messrs. Baird A Tatlock, London. 
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the formation of emulsions under the practical conditions of use on a forced 
lubrication system on steam turbines.” 

HerscheVs Test . — ^20 c.c. of oil and 40 c.c. of distilled water are placed in 
a 100 c.c. graduated cylinder of internal diameter 26 mm., and heated in a 
water bath to 56° C. (131° F.). The liquids are stirred in the cylinder for 
5 minutes with a motor-driven paddle, consisting of a metal plate 89x20 X 1-5 
mm., submerged in ihe liquid and revolving at 1600 r.p.m. The paddle is 
then lifted out, and the cylinder allowed to stand at a temperature of 65° C. 
for one hour. The volume of oil which has separated from the water is read 
ofE after one minute, and at further intervals during the hour, and the maximum 
observed rate of separation is termed by Herschel the demulsibility of the oil. 
Supposing, for example, that 20 c.c. of oil has separated in the first minute, 
the demulsibility would be 20x60—1200, which is the maximum possible. 

Demulsiflcation Number. LP.T. Standard Method.^— The Institution of 



Fig. 109. 

Petroleum Technologists has adopted the method which is here given in an 
abbreviated form. 

Definition . — The Demulsification Number is the number of minutes required 
for an oil to separate when emulsified and separated under definitely prescribed 
conditions. 

Method . — ^20 c.c. of the oil are placed in a 200 x25 mm. glass tube, graduated 
in cubic centimetres. This is fixed in the lid of the vessel shown on the right 
hand in fig. 109, which contains about 3 litres of water, brought to a temperature 
of 67° F. (19-4° C.) at the commencement of the test and not controlled 
thereafter. The cork and thermometer having been fitted into the tube, 
with the bottom of the bulb of the thermometer 2 to 2 J cm. from the bottom 
of the tube, dry steam from boiling water in the flask is blown through the oil 
at such rate as to maintain the temperature l&etween 190° and 195° F., as 
shown by the thermometer in the oil. The oil usually reaches this temperature 
in from 46 to 76 seconds after commencing to blow steam. The current of 
steam is controlled by means of the pinch-cocks, and the steam is generated 

^ For full details see Standard Methods, published by the Institution of Petroleum Tech- 
nologists, 1924, p. 57. 
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fast enough to cause a generous discharge from the central tube into the 
air. Steaming is continued until the volume of condensed water and oil 
in the graduated tube is 40 ±3 c.c. (The apparent volume will be 12 to 15 
c.c. greater than the actual volume, due to displacement caused by steam, 
thermometer, and delivery tube.) The time required for the operation should 
be from 4 to 6J minutes. If the condensed water amounts to 20 c.c. in less 
than 4 minutes, the test must be re-run. 

The steam delivery tube having been withdrawn, the tube containing the 
oil and water is at once removed to the vessel shown on the left-hand side of 
the figure, which contains water at 200-203® F. A stop-watch is started at 
the moment of removal of the tube. The water bath is maintained, accurately, 
at the temperature stated. The cork and thermometer are removed from 
the oil tube, and the volume of oil which has separated from the water is 
recorded at half -minute intervals until 20 c.c. of oil has separated, or until 
20 minutes, and no longer, have elapsed. The test is then completed. No 
distinction is made between clear and turbid oil. If the interface between 
oil and water is not a clear horizontal line, the position of such line is estimated 
to the nearest 0*5 c.c. At the end of 20 minutes, and not before, if there is 
still no well-defined interface, the liquid may be gently stirred for two seconds 
with a clear glass rod. 

Interpretation . — In interpreting results, the assumption is made that the 
rate of emxilsion separation is directly proportional to the resistance of the 
oil to emulsification. A definite value of 1 is assigned to an oil which 
separates from the water completely in 1 minute. The expansion of the oil 
is disregarded ; the time is recorded when 20 c.c., and not necessarily all of 
the heated oil has separated, when this occurs in less than twenty minutes. 

LP.T. Demulsification Number. — The standard directions specify that 
“ results shall be reported, in minutes and half-minutes, of the time necessary 
for complete (20 c.c.) oil separation. The time in minutes and half -minutes 
shall be reported as the ‘ Demulsification Number, LP.T. Method.' In cases 
where the required volume shall not have separated in 20 minutes, the oil shall 
be reported as having a Demulsification Number of ‘20 plus.' If duplicate 
determinations vary by more than one minute, a third test shall be made 
and the average of the three tests reported." 

L—REFRACTIVE INDEX. 

In the analysis of lubricating oils, the refractometer has only a limited 
application. The kind of instrument employed may be one, such as Abbe's, 
in which the index of refraction (no) of the oil is directly measured. A refracto- 
meter of this pattern fitted with a constant temperature arrangement is 
recommended for commercial work by Harvey,^ who states that the readings 
obtained by a practised observer are concordant within 0-0002 degree. The 
necessity for working at constant temperature, or f or^ correcting to constant 
temperature, is shown by the fact that the refractive index varies (approxi- 
mately) inversely as the temperature. The correction, according to Richmond,* 
amounts to 0-00038 per degree Centigrade, this quantity being added per degree 
in passing from a higher to a lower, or deducted in passing from a lower to a 
higher temperature. The refractive indices of a number of oils and fats and 
their insoluble fatty acids, as determined by various observers, are given in 
Table XCI. (p. 278). 

The Zeiss butyro-refractometer is much more generally employed than 
Abb4's instrument, and although expressly designed for the examination of 

1 Jow*. 80 c. Ohem. Ind,, xxiv. (Id05), p. 717. • Analj/st (1907), p. 44. 
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Table XCI. — Refractive Iiidiobs of Oils, etc. 




Eefractive Indices 

Class. 

Kame of Oil, etc. 

16*0. 

of Oils, Fats, etc., at 

1 16*6“ C. j 20' C. 1 26’ C. 

60' C. 

Of Insoluble 
Fatty Acids 
at 60' C. 



Marine 
Animal 
Oils and 



Vegetable 
Semi- I 
drying i 
Oils. 

Cottonseed oil 
Curcas oil, . 
Maize oil, . 
Mustard oil, 
Kape oil, . 
Sesamd oil, 

Vegetable 

Linseed oil, 
Poppyseed oil, 
Sunflower oil, 
Tung oil, . 
Walnut oil, 




butter, the refractive indices of most oils and fats can be ascertained by means 
of it, though the simple scale readings of the instrument are all that is usually 
required. The broadening and colouring of the critical line, owing to dis- 
persion, makes it difficult to read accurately some oils with this instrument, 
but this difficulty can be avoided by using sodium light or filtering the rays 
through a potassium bichromate cell. The table below, supplied with the 


Scale Division. 

® i >. 

Difference. 

0 

1*4220 

8-0 

7*7 

7-5 

7*2 

69 

66 

6-4 

6-0 

6-7 

5-6 

10 

1-4300 

20 

1-4377 

30 

1-4452 

40 

1-4524 

50 

1-4593 

60 

1-4659 

70 

1-4723 

60 

1-4783 

90 

1-4840 

100 

1'4896 
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instrument, enables the conversion from scale-readings to refractive indices 
to be readily made. 


Table XCII. — Butyro-IIefbaotometer Scale Readi^tgs. 




Butyro-refractometer Scale Readings at 

Class. 

Name of Oil, etc. 






16* C. 

16*6" C. 

20* C. 


40* C. 



Vegetable 

Arachls (earthnut) oil. 


67*6-71*8 



67*6 

Non-drylng 

Coconut oil, 

,, 

49*1 



33*5-35*6 

Oils and Fat. 

Olive oil, . 

•• 

66*9-09*2 

•* 

62-62*8 

64*l-66*4 


Cottonseed oil, • 


72*8-76*6 


67*6-69*4 

58*4 


Curcasoil, . 




65 

66*6 

Vegetable 

Maize oil, . 

7*7*6 

76*2-77*5 




Semi-drying 

Mustard oil, 


74*6-76*5 

,, 


68*6-59*5 

Oils. 

Rape oil, 

. . 

74 1-74*8 


68 

68*8-69*2 


Ravisonoil,. 
Sesam^oil, . 



74 

71*5 



•• 

73*3 

•• 

08-09*2 

59*6^60 *0 


Linseed oil, . 



84-90 

81-87 

72*6-74*6 

Vegetable 
Drying Oils. 

Nigerseed oil, 
Poppyseed oil, . 
Sunfloiver oil, 

78*3 

77*1-77*8 

72*1-72*7 

•• 

72-74*5 

m 

63*4 


Walnut oil, , « 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

64*8-68 

MM 

Horse fat, . 




61*2-00* 


Pippljlfrl 

Lard oil, 

.. 

66*2-69*5 



41 

mm 

• Neatsfoot oil, 

Tallow (beef), 

•• 

1 

63 *0-64 *6 

;; j 

49 


Cod*liver oil. 

80*8-86*7 


77*6-83*2 

76-80 

66-71 


Dolphin oil, 

67*7 

,, 

63*6 



Marine 

Menhaden oil, . 




80*7 

71*3-72 

Animal Oils 

Porpoise oil. 




64*8 

46*3 

and Fluid 

Sardine oil (Japanese), 





66-61 

Waxes. 

Seal oil, . . . 


,, 


72*7-76*2 

64-66 


Sperm oil, . 




54 

46*2 


Whale oil, . 

•• 

•• 


65-68 ' 

56-69 


• From different parts of the animal (Dunlop). 


Table XCII. contains the butyro-refractometer scale readings given by 
a number of oils. 

Another form of instrument, by which the different refractive powers 
of the various oils and fats are more sharply distinguished, is the differential 



refractometer of Amagat and Jean. In this instrument, known as the Oleo- 
ref Tactometer^ the refractivity of the oil under test is compared with that of a 
standard oil, and the difference is measured on an arbitrary scale. The essential 
parts are shown in section in ffg. 110. It consists of a collimator and a telescope, 
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having a common axis, between which is fixed a hollow prism for containing 
the oil. The hollow prism A is a metallic cell having opposite glass windows 
CO fixed at an angle of 107®, and surrounded by a bath of sheep’s-foot oil 
(“ huile type ”) contained in the vessel BB, which is furnished with opposite 


Table X^CIII. — ^Tests op Oils with Amaoat and Jean’s 
Olbo-bepractometeb. 


Class. 

Kame of Oil, etc. 

Refractometer. 
Degrees at 22* C. 

Vegetable Non- 
drying Oils. 

Aracbis (eartbmit) oil, . 
Castor oil, .... 

Olive oil, 

3 *5 to -p 7 

4 37 to 4-4C 
±0 to +3*5 

' Vegetable Seiiii- 
drying Oils. 

Beechnut oil, .... 
Cameline oil, .... 
Cottonseed oil, 

Rape oil, 

Ravison oil, .... 
Sesame oil, .... 

+ 16-5 and +18 

+ ?7 to +23 
+ 15 to -p 20 
+ 18 to +25 
+ 13 to +18 

Vegetable 
Drying Oils. 

Hempseed oil, .... 
Linseed oil, . 

Nigerseed oil, .... 
Poppyseed oil, 

Sunflower oil, .... 

. Tung oil, 

Walnut oil, .... 

+ 32 to +37-5 
+ 48 to +54 
+ 26 to +30 
+ 23*5 to +35 
+ 35 
+ 76 

+ 35 to +36 

Animal Oils 
and Fats. 

Lard, 

Lard oil, 

Neatsfoot oil, .... 
Sheep’s foot oil, 

Tallow, 

Tallow oil, .... 

-8to -14* 

±0to +6-5 

- 1 to -4 
±0 

-]5to-18(-40?)* 

- Ito- 5(-15?) 

Marine 
Animal Oils. 

Cod-liver oil, .... 
Sardine oil, .... 

Seal oil, 

Shark liver oil, 

Sperm oil, .... 

Sperm oil (Arctic), . 

Whale oil, .... 

+38 to +53 
+ 50 to +53 
( + 8?) +30 to +36 
+ 29 to +35 
-12 to -17 -5 
-13 

+30-5 to +48 

Miscellaneous. 

Paraffin (soft), .... 
Rosin oil, . , 

+ 54 to +58-5* 

+ 78 


* At 46 ” C. 


parallel windows, D, D'. The temperature of the oils in the cell B and in the 
prism are kept at a constant temperature of 22® C. by means of an outer water 
bath not shown in the figure. The light rays from an ordinary gas flame placed 
at the end of the collimator G traverse the oils, and are focussed by the lens B' 
of the telescope upon the photographed scale H, and viewed through the 
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magnifier M. The collimator has^ instead of a slit, a movable shutter with a 
sharp vertical edge, which throws part of the field into shadow, and the edge 
of this shadow is focussed sharply upon the scale. 

In using the instrument, the prism A is first of all filled with some of the 
standard (sheep’s-foot) oil, similar to that contained in the outer cell ; there is 
then no refraction, and the edge of the shadow, if not exactly on the zero of 
the scale, is adjusted to it by moving the shutter. The standard oil having 
been drawn ofi through the tap E, and the prism rinsed with ether and dried, 
the oil to be tested is introduced, having been previously brought to exactly 
22° C. in temperature. The deviation is then read off upon the scale. 

The results obtained by different instruments of this kind are only com- 
parable if the angle of the j)rism of each instrument, the focal distance of the 
lens E', and the scale H are precisely the same. Allen states that this is not 
always the case, and that a sample of oil which showed 4*5° in his instrument 
gave 6° and 11°, respectively, in two others. Therefore, every new instrument 
before being purchased should be tested with genuine samples of two or three 
typical oils, say olive, linseed, and castor, and the deviations compared with 
the numbers given in Table XCIII. (p. 280), which contains the results of 
various observers. 

J.— HEAT OF ADSORPTION OF OILS BY METAL. 

W. Bachmann and C. Brieger^ have measured the heat liberated when 
lubricating oils and other liquids wet a metallic surface. As the quantity 
of heat to be measured was extremely small, it was necessary to employ a large 
metallic surface. The authors, therefore, used for their experiments copper 
powder, produced by reducing cupric hydroxide at a low temperature (300° C.) 
in hydrogen. The oil was contained in a vacuum-jacketed (Dewar) tube, and 
immersed in it were (1) a stirrer operated by an electro-motor, (2) a delicate 
iron-wire resistance thermometer capable of registering thousandths of a degree 
Centigrade, and (3) a tube containing the copper powder, closed at the lower 
end by a stopper which could be qidckly pushed out. In each experiment, 
20 grms. of copper powder and 200 c.c. of oil, or diluted oil, were used. 
Viscous oils were diluted with benzol (2 of oil to 1 of benzol) to reduce the 
viscosity, benzol having a very low adsorption heat. 

In making an experiment, the Dewar tube, containing the liquid and the 
above-mentioned immersed parts, and jacketed with cotton-wool in a large 
beaker, was left for twenty-four hours in a room at constant temperature. The 
stirrer was then started and temperature observations made at minute intervals 
during a period (the fore-period) to measure the heat liberated by the stirring. 
By releasing the stopper the copper powder was then dropped into the oil, 
causing an immediate and sudden rise of temperature, after which the tempera- 
ture observations were continued for a period (the after-period) during which 
the rise was approximately at the same rate as in the fore-period. By plotting 
the results, the rise of temperature due to the adsorption heat or “heat of 
wetting ’’ {Benetzungstvdrme) of the copper by the oil was ascertained. The 
results obtained are recorded in Table XCIIIa., the last column of which 
shows the calculated heat in calories per 100 grms. of copper powder. 

It will be observed that the heats of wetting, or adsorption heats, are in 
close relationship to the known lubricating powers of the oils. The marked 
increase in the adsorption heat of petroleum, caused by dissolving in it I per 
cent, of oleic acid, will also be noted. For the significance of this in relation to 
the work of Southcombe and Wells, see p. 289. 

^ KoUoid Zeitachrift, xxxtI. (1925), pp. 142-154. 
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Tliis method is applicable only to research work. It is far too delicate and 
complicated for the routine testing of oils. 


Table XCIIIa. — ^Hbats of Adsobption. 


No. o£ 
Lxpirl- 
monl. 

Oil. 

Observed 

Temperature Kibe with 
20 grins. Copper Powder, 
®0. 

Calculated Heat per 
lOU grms. Ooppei 
Powder (calories). 

1 

Castor, . 


0-018 

11-75 

2 



0-019 

12-40 

3 

Linseed, . 


0-023 

14-45 

4 



0-021 

13-25 

5 

Machine oil distillate, 


0-022 

14-55 

6 



0-021 

14-00 

7 

Machine oil, refined, 


0-010 

6-65 

8 

»» »» 


0-009 

5-95 

9 

Paraftinum liquidum, 


0-006 

3-85 

10 

»* ** 


0-006 

3-85 

11 

Petroleum, 


0-007 

5-30 

12 

»» • • 


0-008 

6-00 

13 

Petroleum 4- 1 % ol^ic acid. 

0-029 

22-00 

14 

»» >» 

»» 

0-027 

20-5 

15 

Benzol, . 


0-003 

, , 

10 

,, . . . 

• 

0-004 

• • 


K.—COLOUR AND APPEARANCE. 

The colour and appearance of lubricating oils arc very varied. Some oils, 
such as lard oil, are almost colourless, others present a variety of shades of 
yellow, red, blown, green, or blue. The colour of some oils depends upon 
whether they are viewed by transmitted or reflected light. Animal and vege- 
table oils, and pale ” mineral oils, are transparent. “ Red mineral oils 
are transparent or translucent. “ Dark mineral oils are opaque. A cloudy 
appearance may be due to moisture. Some oils exhibit fluorescence. Paraffin 
base oils and the filtered cylinder oils made from them have a greenish fluores- 
cence ; in the case of Russian oils and many asphaltic base oils, the fluorescence 
is bluish (Thomsen). 

So far as the authors are aware, the colour of an oil has little, if any, relation 
to its lubricating value ; and it is quite possible that in refining or treating 
an oil merely to improve the colour and appearance the lubricating value may 
be impaired. T. C. Thomsen ^ states that “ dark red oils when used for 
internal combustion engines or air compressors . . . produce more carbon than 
pale oils, and dark-coloured circidation oils are more inclined to produce 
deposits in steam turbines and enclosed type steam engines than pale oils. 
Similarly, dark cylinder oils produced more carbon than filtered cylinder oils 
when used for steam-engines employing superheated steam. Where oils are 
not exposed to great heat or oxidation, it is immaterial whether they are lighter 
or darker in colour.^’ E. A. Evans * states that “ the colour has been taken 
as a criterion of the liability of an oil to sludge. This belief is entirely mis- 
leading, for a white oil may give no sludge or it may give much ; on the other 

1 The Practice of Lubrication, 1920, pp. 47 and 48. 

> Lubricating and AUied Oils, 1921, p. 92. 
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hand, a dark amber-coloured oil may give less sludge than a pale amber oil, 
or even a white oil/’ 

As the colour and appearance of an oil depend upon the conditions under 
which it is viewed, these properties when recorded should be observed under 
uniform conditions. Bed wood uses for the purpose Lovibond’s Tintometer, 
observing the colour of the oil by transmitted light and using a 2-inc‘h cell for 
the paler coloured oils and 1 inch, or -^-inch cells for the darker oils, 

matching the colour with suitable standard colour glasses which are provided 
with the instrument. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES AND METHODS OF EXAMINATION 
OF LUBRICANTS. 

A.— FREE ACID OR ACIDITY. 

I. Nature and Amount of the Free Acid in Ohs.— Free acid in a lubricating 
oil may consist of — 

( 1 ) Free fatty acid, naturally existing in small quantity in most vegetable 

oils, or set free in larger quantity by the decomposition of a vegetable 
or animal oil during storage in a crude state, or by the action oi 
sulphuric acid in the refining process ; or fatty acid purposely added 
to a mineral lubricating oil to improve its lubricating property (see 
p. 289). 

(2) Rosin acid, present as a natural constituent of rosin oil, or as added 

rosin ; 

(3) Organic (petroleum) acid, naturally existing in crude mineral oil, or 

resulting from the oxidation of the oil during use ; 

(4) Free sulphuric or other mineral acid used in refining the oil and not 

properly washed out. 

Mineral lubricating oils in the dark unrefined state naturally contain small 
quantities of organic acids (naphthenic acids) which may amount, according 
to Holde,^ to 0*3 per cent., expressed as SO 3 , or to 2'1 per cent, if expressed as 
oleic acid ; but the pale oils, when well refined, are almost perfectly neutral. 
Owing to their constitution, mineral oils are not capable, like animal and 
vegetable oils, of developing acidity by hydrolysis, but some acidity may be 
developed by oxidation of the hydrocarbons, especially when heated. J. E. 
Hackf ord * has found that notable difEerences occur in the rate at which min- 
eral lubricating oils from different crudes develop acidity by oxidation. His 
results are shown in the graph, fig. 110a. Acidity of unused refined mineral 
oils is most likely to be due to the accidental presence of sulphuric acid, 
which is used in refining, but such an impurity is now rarely met with, and 
would show great carelessness in washing the oil. 

All vegetable and animal oils, on the other hand, contain free fatty acids, 
in proportions ranging from less than 0-5 per cent, to upwards of 50 per cent. 
The least acid oils are those refined with alkali, such as cottonseed oil ; the 
acidity of these oils varies, according to the authors’ experience, from 0-08 
to 0*26 per cent., Le. it is practically negligible. More acidity is met with in 
those oils which are refined with sulphuric acid, such as rape oil, which used 
to contain on an average about 2*2 per cent, of free (oleic) acid, ranging from 
1 per cent, to about 6 per cent., but seldom exceeding 4 per cent. 378 samples 

^ Kohknwasserstoffdle und FeUe, 1924, p. 237. 

• Jour, 8oe, Chem, Ind., 45 (1926) 694-697. 
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of refined rape oil tested by Arclibutt during three years ending 31 st March 
1905, all representing large contracts, gave the following results: — 


Number of Samples. 
122 . 

223 . 

30 . 

3 . 


Free (Oleic) Acid per cent. 

. M~.l-9 

. 2-0~2*9 

. 3*0~3-9 

. 4-0-5-7 


378 


(Average), 2*21 per cent. 


The more general use of fuller’s earth in refining has reduced the acidity 
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Fio. 110a. — ^Time-Effect of Passage of Oxygen through Different Oils at 160°. 


of rape oil, as is shown by the following results of analyses of 206 samples 
examined during 1909 and 1910 : — 


Number of Samples. 

1 . 

137 . 

66 . 

1 . 

1 . 


Free (Oleic) Acid’per cent. 

. 0*7 

. M-1-9 

. 2-0-2-9 

. 30-3-9 

* 4-8 


206 (Average), 1*80 percent. 

Traces of free sulphuric acid are met with in rape oil which has been refined 
with this acid (see p. 390). 

Those oils which are stored in a crude state, and are not afterwards chemi- 
cally refiined, often contain such large amounts of free fatty acids as to quite 
unfit them for use as lubricants. 

Thus, in 9 samples of pedm oil, Archbutt found from 11*9 to 78*9 per cent. 
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of free (palmitic) acid.^ Lewkowitsch found from 50 to 70 per cent, of free 
(palmitic) acid in a large number of commercial ])alni oils; and in the J6 
samples analysed by Tipler, and set out in Table XLVIII. on p. 152, the free 
palmitic acid amounted to from 9*2 to 83*5 per cent. 

In 1 51 samples of olive oillTom. various sources, Archbutt found the following 
l)crcentages of free (oleic) acid : — ^ 


Table XCTV. 


Number 

of 

Samples. 

Source. 

Fiee (OJeic) Acid per cent. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

70 


■iM 

1*6 

6*6 

36 



0-9 

8*5 

28 



0-5 

91 

12 


16-8 

6-5 

9*5 

3 

Levant, .... 

13-5 

8-5 

10 4 

2 

Zante, .... 

8-7 

4‘8 

6-7 


136 samples of olive oil, supjdied under contract to a specification limiting 
the free (ohuc) acid to a maximum of 4 per cent., contained a minimum of 
0-G ])cr cent., a maximum of 7-4 per cent., and an average of 2*85 per cent, of 
free (oleic) acid. 

Other observers have found from 0*2 to 29*2 ])er cent, of free (oleic) acid 
in olive oils.^ 

In 25 samjdes of tallow examined by Deering ^ tlie following percentages 
of free (oleic) acid were found : — 

Table XCV. 


Number 

of 

Samples. 

Source. 

Free (oleic) Acid per cent. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

13 

Russian, . . . • 

1220 

2*20 

6*48 

4 

Australian beef, 

8-85 

1*75 

4*47 

4 

„ mutton, . 

7*15 

0*85 

3*91 

2 

Town tallow, . 

6-95 

4*56 

6 75 

1 

Unknown, .... 

210 



1 

Town tallow, six years old. 

25*0 


... 


88 samples of tallow examined by Archbutt gave the following results : 

Table XCVI. 


Number 

of 

Samples. 

Source. 

Free (Oleic) Acid per cent. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

65 

Home melted,' . 

11*90 

1*40 

4-89 

9 

Australian mutton, . 

12-84 


4*84 

11 

South American beef. 

7*60 

0-70 

2*07 

12 

Unknown, .... 

10-60. 

1-30 

4*66 

1 

„ • • . • 

83-60 

... 

... 


1 Analyst, ix, (1884), p. 171. * Jour. Soc. Chem. Ini., viii. fl889), p. 685. 

® Allen’s ComrmrciaX Org. Anal., ii. (1910), p. 109, 

* Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind , iii. (1884), p. 540. 
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227 samjiles of tallow, supplied to a specification limiting the free (oleic) acid 
to 4 per cent., contained a minimum of 0-5 per cent., a maximum of 26-2 per 
cent., and an average of 2*86 per cent., of free (oleic) acid. 

In 23 samples of Indian castor oil examined by Deering and Redwood,^ 
the acidity, calculated as oleic acid, ranged from 0*70 to 5*30 per cent., and# 
averaged 2*58 per cent. ; 6 samples of castor oil for lubricating, examined by 
Archbutt, contained from 1*47 to 2*70 per cent. ; and Thomson and Ballantyne 
found, in two samples, 1*46 and 2*16 per cent, respectively. But Nordlinger 
found ^ in 2 sam )les of expressed castor oil from 0*62 to 18*61 per cent, of free 
acid, or an avera;»e of 9*28 per cent. ; whilst in 5 samples of extracted oil 
he found from 1*18 to 5*52 per cent., or an average of 2*78 per cent. 

In 8 samjdes of sperm oilj seven examined by Deering and one by Thomson 
and Ballantyne, the acidity as oleic acid ranged from 0*55 to 2*64 per cent., and 
averaged 1*7 per cent. ; in two samples of Arctic sperm oil it was 1*97 and 
2*11 per cent, respectively, averaging 2*04 per cent. 14 samples of Southern 
sperm oil, examined by Veitch Wilson,® contained from 0*5 to 2 per cent, of 
acidity, averaging 1*32 per cent. ; and 29 samples of Arctic sperm oil contained 
from 0*5 to 3 per cent, of acidity, averaging 1*78 per cent. Therefore, Arctic 
sperm oil is a little, but not much, more acid than Southern sx^erm oil. 

Acidity is not the same as rancidity, Ballantyne^ has shown that oils 
can become rancid without the liberation of any free acid whatever, and the 
converse is also true. The researches of Ritsert and others have x^roved that 
the changes which produce rancidity of oils are due to oxidation.® 

The acidity of most fatty oils tends to increase by keeping, but refined 
oils can be kept for considerable x^criods without undergoing any change of 
practical importance. Thus, Ballantyne ^ found that olive, rape, castor, and 
arachis .(gTound nut) oils remained unchanged in acidity for six months, 
whether kept in the dark in corked bottles or exposed freely to sunlight and air ; 
and some neutral palm oil x^repared by one of the authors, after being kexit in a 
stopx^cred bottle in a dark eux^board for fourteen years, was found to contain 
only 0*4 per cent, of acidity, calculated as palmitic acid, all of which may 
have been originally present, as the acidity was not determined after the oil had 
been x>urified. 

II. Effects of Free Fatty Acids in Lubricants. — Free fatty acid in a lubricant 
may be harmful or, in very small quantity, it may be beneficial, according to 
circumstances. Long experience has proved that in steam cylinders, when 
animal fats or vegetable oils are used for lubrication, fatty acids attack the 
metallic surfaces, corroding the metal and forming soaps, which collect in and 
obstruct the steam x^assages ; and even in bearings such as railway axles, 
lubricated with greases containing water, or with oil when water can become 
mixed with the oil, free fatty acids attack the metal and form soaps which 
dissolve in and thicken the lubricant, besides corroding and pitting the metal. 
On the other hand, it has been recently discovered that fatty acids dissolved 
in mineral oil in strictly limited and very small amount (1 to 2 per cent.) 
have a remarkable effect in improving the “ oiliness ” or friction-reducing 
power of the lubricant. It will, therefore, be convenient to deal with this 
subject under two headings, first discussing the corrosive effects and then the 
friction-reducing properties. 

1 Jour. 80 c. Ch^m. Ind., xiii, (1894), p. 961. 

* Zeits. Anal. Chem., xxviii. x). 183. 

® Carpenter and Leask, Soap, Gandies, Lubricants, and Glycerin, p. 298. 

* Jour. Soc. Ghent. Ind., x. (1891), p. 29. 

* For a full discussion of the subject see Lewkowitsch, Analysis of Oils, etc., fourth edition, 
vol. i. p. 33 ef seq. 
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(1) Effects dependent upon Corrosive Properties, — Burstyn,^ who was 
one of the first to pay attention to the corrosive effects of fatty oils upon axles 
and bearings, showed, in 1876, that the action of olive oil on bras j was greater 
the more acid the oil. It is, therefore, to be regretted that id wood * and 
others, who have been at much pains in investigating the relative action of 
various fatty oils upon metals, did not determine the amount of free acid con- 
tained in the oils they experimented with. This omission makys their experi- 
ments almost valueless, as the difierent effects observed may ^nave been, and 
probably were, entirely due to differences in the acidity of the various oils, 
and not to any difference in the properties of the oils themselves. 

Not only is it probable that neutral fatty oils have no chemical action on 
metals, but it is doubtful whether even free fatty acid can exert much action 
in the absence of air and moisture. Thus Fox ^ suspended thin strips of lead 
in the mixed fatty acids prepared from olive and linseed oils, and found that 
after having been heated for several days to 220° F. the lead had not lost weight. 
E. Donath ^ took bright, accurately weighed strips of iron, copper, brass, and 
zinc, and completely immersed some in strongly acid olive oil and others in 
crude oleic acid. At the end of three weeks, the strips were found to have 
suffered very little loss of brightness and a scarcely perceptible loss of weight. 
Even when the oils were kept heated to 70°~80° C. (158°-176° F.) for several 
days, the metals were not attacked. But if, previous to immersing the metals 
in the acid oils, the latter were thoroughly emulsified with air, or especially 
with water, by vigorous shaking, corrosion readily took place. Donath con- 
cluded from these experiments that the corrosive action on metals of lubricating 
oils containing free fatty acids depends to a great extent upon whether the 
oiled surfaces come into contact with atmospheric oxygen, and whether, by 
condensation or other means, water gets into the oil. It is difficult to account 
in any other way for the very erratic manner in which corrosion sometimes 
takes place, such as is illustrated by the following experiment made by one of 
the authors several years ago. 

Four samples of railway wagon grease, each composed, in the same pro- 
portions, of tallow, palm oil, soap, and water, but containing respectively 
0*4:, 1*4:, 1*6, and 4 per cent, of free fatty acid, were taken, also a sample of 
very acid palm oil, free from water, containing 72-2 per cent, of free (palmitic) 
acid. Into each of these, two strips of bright steel were inserted, and after 
an interval of four months they were taken out, cleaned and examined, with 
the following results : — 


Strips iramersod ill 

Free Fatty 
Acid 
per cent. 

Condition of the Steel after Four Mouthe' immersion. 

Grease No. 1, . 
Grease No. 2, . 
Grease No. 3, . 
Grease No. 4, . 
Acid palm oil, . 

0*4 
1-4 
1'6 
40 
i 72-2 

Both strips bright. 

w » 

1 strip bright, 1 deeply corroded in one spot. 
Both strips deeply corroded on one side. 

Both strips merely stained and not corroded. 


If fatty acids alone can attack steel, the two strips immersed in the very 
acid palm oil should have been the most corroded, instead of which they were 
merely stained, whilst the strips immersed in the grease containing only 4 per 

^ Dingler'a Polyt, Journal, coxvii. p. 314. 

2 I. J. Redwood, Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind„ v. (1886), p. 362. 

® Analyst, viii. (1883), p. 116. 

* Dingier' 8 Pol^, Journal, ooxciv. 186 ; Jour, Soc, Chem, Ind,, xiv. (1895), p. 283, 
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cent, of free fatty acid were both deeply corroded, doubtless because of the 
simultaneous presence of water. It will be observed that the most acid grease 
proved to be the most corrosive of the four. 

s^In presence of wat er, and especially when heated, t he corrosive effects of 
fatty uchls aie must liiaikecT Thus, oleic acid, water, and iron filings, if heated 
together in a test-tube, react briskly, hydrogen being evolved and brown olcate 
of iron formed. This compound is decomposed, by oxidation, into ferric 
hydroxide and free oleic acid, which again attacks more iron ; in this way a 
comparatively small quantity of the free fatty acid has been known to perforate 
wrought-iron plate more than \ inch in thickness.^ The very serious trouble 
which may be caused by the fatty acids set free when tallow or other animal 
or vegetable fat or oil is used in steam cylinder lubrication is well known to 
engineers and is referred to in Chapter XIV., p. 584. 

Although a metal in stationary contact with a cold solid grease containing 
free fatty acid and water may undergo serious local lotting, as proved by the 
above experiments, the corrosive action upon a bearing or journal of the free 
fatty acid existing in a fluid oil, or in a grease lubricating a journal in motion, 
may escape notice, because it is spread over the whole of the rubbing surfaces. 
The effect of chemical action will, however, be observable in the thickening of 
the oil and the formation of gummy deposits. Thus, a mixture of olive oil with 
from 10 to 15 per cent, of mineral oil, which had been taken out of a railway 
carriage axle-box after about three weeks’ use, was found to be much thickened, 
of a deep green colour, and contained in solution much copper and zinc. Some 
of the oil was dissolved in ether and shaken with dilute nitric acid to extract 
the dissolved metals ; the ether was then evaporated, and the oil was recovered 
with its original colour and almost its original fluidity restored. From this it 
is evident that the thickening and gumming of fatty oils on bearings, generally 
attributed solely to oxidation, may be due partly to soaps formed by the 
chemical action of the free fatty acids upon the metal of the bearing, dissolving 
in and thickening the oil. In the oil used by woolcombers for oiling wool, the 
amount of free fatty acid is of secondary importance com})ared with freedom 
from a tendency to oxidise and form a sticky residue on the wool fibre.^ 

(2) Friction-reducing Properties, — H. M. Wells and J. E. Southcombe ® 
have shown that a small quantity (1 to 2 per cent.) of fatty acid dissolved 
in a mineral lubricating oil has a marked effect in increasing the lubricating 
power of the oil and they have patented ^ what they term the “ Germ Process 
for improving mineral lubricating oils, based upon this discovery. The 
beneficial effect of the fatty acid has been confirmed by many independent 
experimenters. The results recorded in Table XCVII.® were obtained by 
Archbutt with the Thurston machine described on pp. 434-447, at a journal 
surface speed of 7 feet per minute and under a load of 270 lbs. per square 
inch, conditions under which the oil film is very imperfectly formed and 
much solid friction occurs. 

The mineral oil used was a paraffin base oil of about the same viscosity 
as rape oil at 60/65° F., which was the temperature in all the tests. The 
fatty acids used were the mixed fatty acids prepared from rape oil. The 
machine was run with the straight mineral oil until the friction became steady 
(Test No. 1), then, without stopping the machine, the oil was changed to a 

^ V. Wartha, Dingier' s Polyt, Journal, eexv. 116; Stock, Chem. News, xxxix. (1879), 

p.6. 

* Bichardson and Jaffe, Jour, 80 c, Ghem, Ind„ 1905, p. 534. 

3 Jour, 80 c, Ghem, Ind„ 89 (1920), 51-60 T. 

* Eng. Pat., 130,377 (1918) 

® See discussion on Wells and Southcombe’s paper ; also Discussion on Lubrioatton before 
the Physical Society of London, 28th November 1919. 
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mixture containing the fatty acid (Test No. 2). When the friction had again 
become steady the oil was again changed to the mixture containing more fatty 
acid (Tests Nos. 3 and 4), and finally a check test was made by changing 
over to the straight mineral oil used for the first test (Test No. 5). 

Table XCVII. 


T(>st No. 

Oil Ml 

Mineral Oil. 

\ture. 

Jtaiie Oil Fatty 
Acids. 

Friction Coeflicient. 

1 

]() 0-0 

Nil 

0*0066 

2 

90-5 

0*5 

()*0049 

3 

99-0 

1*0 

0*0045 

4 

98-0 

2*0 

0-0042 

5 

lOO-O 

Nil 

0*0066 


Further exjauinK'Tiks wore made to ascertain the eff(*c-t of mixing ])(*rfec.tly 
neutral rapc^ oil with the mineral oil, and as mmtral ra]>c oil is not an article 
of commerce it was pT*(‘|)ar<*d by shaking commercial raj)e oil with slaked 
lime and allowing the oil to stand until clear. Every trace of fre(»- fatty acid 
is removed by this simple method, without introdiuang any moisture or other 
impurity into the oil. With the neutral rape oil thus prepared, the results 
in Table XCVIII. were obtained. 

Table XCVITT. 


Teat No. 

Oil MuKture. 

Friction Cocfllcicnt. 

Mineral Oil. 

Nenlral Rope Oil. 

1 

100 

Nil 

0*0066 

2 

90 

10 

0*0065 

3 

80 

20 

0*0062 

4 

60 

40 

0*0053 

5 

40 

60 

0*0047 

6 

20 

80 

0*0041 

7 

Nil 

100 

0*0043 

8 

100 

Nil 

0*0062 


Comparing the results in this series with those in Table XCVII. it will be 
seen that nearly 60 per cent, of neutral rape oil was required to lower the 
friction as much as did 0*5 per cent, of rape oil fatty acids, and nearly 80 per 
cent, of the neutral oil was required to reduce the friction to as low a figure as 
2 per cent, of the fatty acids. 

A further series of tests was made, comparing together the straight mineral 
oil, the neutral rape oil, and the commercial rape oil containing 2*4 per cent, 
of free fatty acid from which the neutral rape oil was prepared. The tests 
are giv^en in Table XCTX. 

In these tests, the commercial rape oil containing 2-4 j)er cent, of free 
fatty acid did not give a much lower coefficient than the neutral rape oil, 
from which it appears that the free fatty acid in rape oil does not lower the 
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Table XGIX. 


y’est. No. 

Oil. 

Friction Coofficient. 

1 

Mineral oil, 

0*()078 

2 

Neutral rape oil. 

0-0060 

3 

Acid rape oil (2*4 % F.A.), 

0-0046 

4 

Mineral oil. 

0-0078 



Fig. 111. 


friction coefficient of the neutral rape oil so much as it lowers that of a mineral 
oil of the same viscosity in which it is dissolved. 

Tests made at the National Physical Laboratory with the Lanchester 
Worm-Gear Testing Machine, comparing the behaviour of Bayonne mineral 
oil, used alone, with the 
same oil mixed first with 

10 per cent, of commercial 
rai)c oil containing 1*80 
per cent, of free fatty acid 
and then with 10 per cent, 
of the same rape oil de- 
])rived of nearly all its free 
fatty acid (actual percent- 
age })resent0*l 3) are shown 
in the graph, fig. 111. 

They show a decidedly 
higher efficiency with the 
mixture containing the 
acid rape oil, and the 
critical temperature (that 
is, the temperature at 
which the running of the 
gear becomes unsteady) is 

about 10 degrees higher. The smoothness of the curve of Bayonne 4- neutral 
rape oil is apparent only, and is due to the fact that owing to tlie unsteadiness 
and difficulty of maintaining a balance no point was taken between 46'' and 
52° C. Bayonne oil, to which 1 per cent, of rape oil fatty acids was added 
(not shown in the graph), gave results nearly but not quite so good as the 
mixture containing 10 per cent, of commercial acid rape oil. 

The frictional results given in Table C. on p. 292 were obtained by K. M. 
Dcelcy on his machine described on p. 412. The oils were suj)plied by the 
Henry Wells Oil Co., Ltd., to whom we are indebted for the figures. “ Tonicol ” 
is a proprietary mixture of mineral oil and fatty acid, containing approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, of free fatty acid. 

A series of very carefully conducted experiments by J. 11. Hyde with the 
Deoley machine have been reported by the Lubrication Research Committee.^ 
In these tests Bayonne mineral oil was used alone and mixed with varying 
percentages of (1) rape oil, containing 2-44 per cent, of free fatty acid, (2) 
rape oil fatty acids, (3) commercial oleic acid, and (4) neutral rape oil. The 
curves of fig. 112 show the results obtained by adding fatty acid to the mineral 

011 plotted against the percentage of fatty acid in the mixture. It will be 
seen that a very considerable reduction in the value of the static coefficient 
of friction resulted from the addition to the mineral oil of less than 0*1 per 

1 Engineering^ 10th June 1921, pp. 708 and 709. 
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Table C. 


ou. 

Viscosity in 
Oentipoises 
at 70® F. 

Static 
Coefficient 
of Friction. 

Pale mineral “ A,” .... 

63 

0*227 

„ +2%“Tonicol.” . 

. . 

0*160 

+4 % 

. . 

0*153 

Pale mineral “ D,” 

79 

0-239 

„ „ „ ^2%“Tonicol,” . 

. . 

0*141 

»» ~l“4 % ,, 

. . 

0*164 

Rc*d mineral “ J,” .... 

108 

0*191 

„ „ „ -1-2 % “ Tonicol,” . 

. . 

0*136 

5» j. +4 % „ 

. * 

0*120 

Red mineral “ M,” .... 

165 

0*2.53 

„ „ „ f 2 % “ Tonicol,” . 


0*140 

„ . H-4 % 


0*145 


(‘oiit. of fatty acid, whether added as oleic acid or rape oil fatty acids or as 
acid ra.])e oil. Jn the experiments wdth acid rape oil, as little as 0-05 per cent, 
of fatty acid lowered the friction coefficient from 0*132 to 0*11. Increase in 
the pro])ortion of rape oil caused further decrease in the coefficient of friction, 

the 40 per cent, mixture (I per 
cent, acidity) giving a value for 
fi of 0*087. The coefficient 
given by the rape oil alone was 
0*081. The addition of ohde 
acid in place of the rape oil 
gave very similar results, the 
values of jj, obtained for mix- 
tures up to 100 per (jcnt. of 
ol eic acid are shown in the inset 
diagram. The results obtained 
by the addition of rape oil fatty 
acids show a greater reduction 
in the friction than those ob- 
tained by the acid rape oil and 
oleic, acid mixtures. The value of jj, was reduced from 0*132 to 0*087 by the 
addition of only 0*20 per cent, of rape oil fatty acids, whilst a similar reduction 
required 40 per cent, of ^cid rape oil (acidity of mixture 1 per cent.), 2 per cent, 
of oleic acid, or 85 per cent, of neutral rape oil. 

Similar results to the above were obtained by R. E. Wilson and D. P. 
Barnard^ on a “Deeley Type” machine in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, also on a machine in which a slider rested upon an inclined plane 
and the angle of inclination necessary to cause the slider to move was measured. 
In the latter (inclined plane) method of test, with a spherical segment slider, 
the results in Table Ca. were obtained between the metals stated. 

Further experiments have been made by T. E. Stanton ^ on a machine 
specially designed to investigate “boundary” lubrication. The machine, 
which is described in Chapter X., pp. 423 427, consisted of a rocking shaft 
and its bearing, oscillatory motion being produced by the attachment to the 
shaft of a heavy pendulum swinging under gravity. The results obtained are 

^ Jotim. Ind, and Eng, Chem,, 14 (1922), pp. 682-695. 

* The Engineer t oxxxv. (1923), pp. 678-6fo. 
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Table Ca. 



Ooeflicient of Friction, 

T-nbr leant. 

Speculum Metal 
on Steel. 

speculum Metal 
on 

Speculum Metal. 

Fusible Alloy 
on Steel. 

• 

“ Vclocite B ” mineral oil only, 

“Velocite B” mineral oil-f2 % stearic 

0-182 

0-173 

0-152 

acid, ...... 

0-125 

i 

0-121 

0-123 


summarised in Table CL so far as concerns the friction-reducing oftect of oleic 
acid, whi(‘.h was tlie only fatty acid used. The shaft was of hard steel, the 
hearing phosphor bronze, and the pressure 2000 lbs. per square inch. Results 
obtained with castor oil are given for comparison. 


Table CI. 


Lubricant, 

Viscosity at 
kO® 0. Ill Poises. 

Cooflicieiit of 
(Friction /n). 

(Vistor oil, ...... 

7-5 

0-092 

Bayonne mineral oil . 

1-6 

0-128 

„ „ -fl % oleic acid . 

1-6 

0-105 

+2 % „ 

1-6 

0-106 

»» "f 5 % » 

1-6 

0-106 


It will be noticed that 1 per cent, of oleic acid was sufficient to produce 
the maximum eUect. 

Tests made with five entirely different types of machine and by many 
different investigators have proved, therefore, conclusively that a very 
small quantity, not exceeding 1 or 2 xier cent., of fatty acid added to a 
mineral lubricating oil has a very marked effect in improving the lubricating 
power of the oil, and this has been confirmed by the results obtained in practice. 
The Henry Wells Oil Co., Ltd., who arc the inventors and jiatentees of “ Germ 
process ’’ oils, Le, mineral lubricating oils improved by the addition of 1 to 
2 per cent, of free fatty acid, inform us that these oils are now used, to a far 
larger extent than is generally known, for the lubrication of steam engines, 
internal combustion engines, and machinery of various kinds, and have largely 
displaced the so-called “ compounded oils ’’ made by mixing mineral oils 
with 10 to 20 per cent, or more of fatty oils. They inform us that, apart 
from their own business, there are other lubricating oil manufacturers in this 
country and abroad, including the United States, who use the “ Germ process ” 
under royalty, but have not the right to sell their products under the trade- 
mark “ Germ.” One of these firms states that fatty acid “ has completely 
displaced neutral fatty oils in our internal combustion engine lubricants ; 
whereas formerly we used 10 to 20 per cent, of these oils as the com- 
pounding medium, we now use exclusively ‘ Germ ' 1 per cent, to IJ per 
cent., and with better results.” A large sewing-cotton company have 
adopted a “ Germ process ” spindle oil in place of ordinary spindle oil for ring 
spindles and doubling frames in their numerous mills, having found a saving 
of 0*6 to 0*7 per cent, in horse^power as a result of careful dynamometer 
tests made with the two kinds of oil. Another cotton-spinning company 
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report a saving of about 15 i)er rent, in the inaxinium starting load ’’ on 
ring frames, but not much difference between the '‘Germ process’' and the 
ordinary oil, once the machines have got thoroughly warmed up. The 
reduced friction at starting is, however, of such benefit that the firm have 
adopted the “ Germ process ” oil. A very large motor bus company found 
several per cent, increased efiiciency by adding "Germ process concentrate” 
to their standard gear oil. The same company, in their specification of 
" Germ jirocess ” clutch oil, require the oil to be a w^iill- refined hydrocarbon 
oil without admixture of fatty oil or neutral glyceride, and to contain 0*5 
to 1*25 per cent, of free fatty acid calculated as oleic acid. 

We ha\c specially inquired whether the application of this x^^rocess to 
(jylinder oil and in other conditions of lubrication wJiere metals are brought 
into contact with oil and water under heat, has led to any trouble due to the 
corrosive action of the fatty aedd, and we are informed that no case of corrosion 
has been reqiorted. Messrs, the Henry Wells Oil Co., Ltd., remark : “In our 
o])inion some of the most difiicult cases of cylinder lubrication occur in marine 
])ractii e, where vessels frequently stox) and start, resulting in much condensa- 
tion and appreciable quantities of water in the cylinders. For such x)urx)oses, 
‘ Germ process ’ oils are regularly used, and we have never heard of any case 
of corrosion.” It should be borne in mind that carefully refined commercial 
fatty oils used for lubrication almost invariably contain at least as much 
free fatty acid as is contained in “Germ process ” mineral oils, and that whilst 
the presence in any lubri(;ant (such as a compounded oil) of neutral glyceride 
may lead to the liberation of more free fatty acid by decomx)osition of the 
neutral glyceride, the free fatty acid in the “ Germ process” oil is limited to 
the very small amount x>ut in, and no more can be formed under any conditions. 
Kxc.ex)t in sjiecial cases, therefore, as in the lubrication of ball- and roller- 
bearings and air-compressors, the free fatty acid in “Germ i)rocess ” oils 
may be regarded as harmless. 

HI. Estimation of Acidity. The acidity of lubricating oil, which, as 
already stated, may be due to the x^resence of more than one descTij>tion of 
free fatty or resin acid, or (rarely) to a mineral acid, is generally determined 
volumetrically and exx^resstnl either as oleic acid or as suljdiuric acid or sul- 
phuric anhydride. In this country, it is usual to ex])res8 the acidity of a 
fatty oil or fat in terms of oleic acid ; on the Continent the acidity is frequently 
stated as sulxihuric anhydride. Another method of expression, adopted by 
Benedikt, is known as the “ acid value,'" which is the mimher of milligrammes 
of potash (KOH) required to neutralise the free acid in 1 grm. of oil. Koettstorfer 
has proposed to express acidity in “ degrees,"" which are the number of c.c. 
of normal alkali required to neutralise the acidity of 100 grms. of oil. Koett- 
storfor’s degrees have the advantage to a chemist that they are at once con- 
verted into any required acid, if multixdied by the saponification equivalent 
of that acid~1000. The relation of the different methods of exxiression is 
shown in the following table by Benedikt : — 


Degrees; = c.c. of 
normal alkali re- 
quired to ueutralize 
100 grms. of oil. 

Acid Values ; 
s miniums, of KOH 
required to neutralize 
1 grm. of oil. 

Oleic Acid, per cent. 

Sulphuric Anhydride, 
per cent. 

I’O 

0*661 

0282 

0*040 

1*782 

1*0 

0-5027 

0*0713 

3*646 

1*9863 

1-0 

0*1418 

26*000 

14*026 

7-06 

1*0 
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For the determination of total acidity, 5“10 grms. of the oil may be com- 
pletely dissolved in a neutralised mixture of ether (4 parts) and absolute 
alcohol (1 part), and titrated with an alc.oholic decinormal solution of caustic 
soda, using phcnolphthalcin as indicator; or the oil may be merely shaken up 
in a flask or bottle with neutralised methylated spirit (which dissolves the 
free acid, leaving most of the neutral oil insoluble) and titrated with aqueous 
caustic soda solution. The latter method is simpler, and is sufficiently 
accurate ; it is, therefore, preferable for technical purposes. The solutmns 
required are : 

Normal {aqueous) caustic soda solution. 1 c.c. =0*282 grm. oleic acid. 
A clear aqueous solution containing 50 grms. of caustic soda in 100 c.c. 
(sec p. 303) is diluted with distilled water free from OO 2 , until of correct 
strength, iihenolphthalcin being used as indicator in titrating. 

Phenol}) hthalein solution. An alcoholic solution, containing 3 grms. 
phcnolphthalcin in 100 c.c., neutralised by shaking with dry precipitated 
calcium carbonate and filtering. 

Neutrahsed methylated spirit ; prepared by filling a stoppered bottle of 
about 500 c.c. capacity with ordinary methylated spirit, adding 10 
c.c. of phenolphthalein solution, and (lrox->ping in normal caustic soda 
solution from a burette until the liquid assumes a faint permanent 
pink colour. 

To estimate the acidity of a fluid oil in terms of oleic acid, weigh 28*2 grms. 
of the oil into an Erlenmeycr flask of about 250 c.c. capacity, add 50 c.c. 
of neutralised alcohol and 2 c.c. of phenolphthalein solution. Then add normal 
caustic soda solution from a burette, cautiously at first, but afterwards in 
quantities of 0-5 to I c.c. or more at a time if the crimson colour at first formed 
disappears quickly on shaking. When the colour begins to disappear slowly, 
cork the flask and shake it violently, then add the soda in smaller quantities, 
finally drop by drop, vigorously shaking the corked flask after the addition 
of each drop, until the alcoholic liquid is permanently coloured a faint pink. 
The number of c.c. of normal caustic soda solution used is the percentage of 
free acid, expressed as oleic acid, in the sample. If the quantity of oil available 
is small, 2*82 grms. may be titrated with decinormal soda, which will give the 
same result. 

A solid fat^ such as tallow, may be titrated in the same way as a fluid oil, 
if the contents of the flask be kept sufficiently heated to maintain the fat 
in a melted condition. In weighing out the fat, some of it is first melted in 
a beaker and poured, while melted, into the counterpoised flask until the weight 
is nearly made up. The flask is then removed from the balance and allowed 
to become quite cold. It is then replaced, and the exact weight is made up 
by adding a little more fat. In titrating palm oil, which is sometimes deep red 
in colour, the half or quarter of 28-2 grms. may be taken and mixed with 100 c.c. 
of alcohol instead of 50 c.c. ; the colour change can then be sharply detected, 
. even with very red samples. The volume in c.c. is multiplied by 2 or 4, as the 
case may be, to get the percentage of acid. 

Very dark-coloured oils, in which the colour change cannot be detected by 
the above method, should be very well shaken with two or three times their 
volume of neutralised alcohol, then poured into a separating funnel and left 
for the liquids to separate. The oil is drawn off into the original flask and 
shaken again with an equal volume of alcohol, whilst the alcoholic solution 
in the separator is drawn off into a clean flask. The mixture of alcohol and 
oil is again poured into the funnel and allowed to separate, the oil is then 
drawn off and shaken a third time with alcohol. The second and third alcoholic 
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extracts having been mixed with the first, phenolphthalein is added and the 
liquid is titrated with caustic soda. This manipulation may sometimes be 
avoided by using as indicator, instead of phenolphthalein, about 2 c.c. of a 
saturated alcoholic solution of alkali blue.^ The colour change from bright 
blue in acid solution to red in alkaline solution is very distinct, and can be 
readily seen in the dark-coloured liquid. 

Free mineral acid must be tested for separately, as the above methods make 
no distinction between fatty and mineral acid. To detect the presence of 
mineral acid, take a known quantity, say 25 c.c., or about the same number of 
grammes of the oil, and well shake it in a separating funnel with 200 c.c. of hot 
water. When the water has quite separated from the oil, draw it off through 
a wet filter pa])er into a flask, and add to the cold liquid a few drops of methyl 
orange indicator, which is unaffected by fatty acids, but in the presence of free 
mineral acid will tinge the liquid red. If free mineral acid be detected, the 
oil may be again shaken several times with small quantities of hot water until 
all the acid has been washed out, and the mixed aqueous liquids may then be 
neutralised by adding normal caustic soda solution until the red colour just 
changes to yellow. 1 c.c. of normal caustic soda is equivalent to 0-04:9 grm. of 
sulphuric acid, or 0*040 grm. of sulphuric anhydride, in the quantity of oil 
taken. The neutralised solution may be boiled down to a small volume and 
portions tested with appropriate reagents in order to determine the nature of 
the acid present. (See also p. 390.) 

Oils containing sulphonated fatty acids must be well boiled with water by 
blowing steam through the mixture, in order to decompose the compound acid, 
thus : 

Ci7H34<cf®oH^”^+^*O=0„H34<^Jo^i+SO,(OH), 

sulpho-atearic acid. hydroxy-stearic acid, sulphuric acid. 

To determine the sulphuric acid, the aqueous liquid, after separation from 
the greater part of the oil, is evaporated down to about 70 c.c., filtered bright 
and titrated, cold, with standard soda solution, using methyl- orange as indicator. 
The liquid may afterwards be acidified, precipitated with barium chloride, 
and the barium sulphate weighed, if desired. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Free Fatty and Rosin Acids.— The free fatty and 
rosin acids contained in a sample of oil or fat may be separated and weighed 
in the following manner : — 

Five grins, of the sample are dissolved in ether and rinsed into a separating 
funnel, into which a few drops of water have been placed to seal the tap. 
The ethereal solution is shaken repeatedly with small quantities (10-20 c.c. 
at a time) of a dilute solution of caustic soda (containing 20 c.c. of a 10 per 
cent, solution of NaOH and 10 c.c. of rectified alcohol made up with water to 
100 c.c.) until all fatty acids are extracted (10 c.c. of the dilute soda solution, 
which is roughly seminormal, will dissolve 1-4 grm. oleic acid). The mixed 
aqueous extracts are first shaken with a little ether to remove traces of oil, 
then decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid, and shaken with ether to dissolve 
the liberated fatty and rosin acids. After washing the ethereal solution, it is 
distilled in a tared flask, and the residue is heated on the water-oven until 
constant in weight. Rosin acids may then be separated and estimated by 
Twitcheirs process (p. 315), and, if desired, the neutral oil may be recovered 
by distilling the original washed ethereal solution. 

IV. Amount of Free Acid permissible in Lubricants.— The amount of free 
acid permissible in a lubricating oil depends upon the nature of the oil and the 

> Jour, 80 c, Chem, Ind,, xxi. (1902), p. 75. 
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purpose it is used for, Refined, pale or red, pure mineral oils should not 
contain any acid whatever ; dark-coloured mineral oils may be expected to 
contain traces of organic acids ranging, according to Holde, from 0*2 to about 
2 per cent., expressed as oleic acid. Free mineral acid, which can only occur 
through imperfect refining, should not be present in any lubricating oil, but 
some free fatty acid must be allowed in most commercial fatty oils and fats. 
Experience shows that 3 to 4 per cent, of free fatty acid, calculated as oleic acid, 
is a practicable working limit, and no olive oil, tallow, or other oil or fat con- 
taining more than this percentage should be used as a lubricant. Special 
lubricating oils, such as “ Germ process ” oils, will not contain more than 2 per 
cent, of free fatty acid. For some purposes, such as ball- and roller-bearings, all 
free acid is considered inadmissible, and the lubricant used must be perfectly 
neutral or faintly alkaline in reaction. 

V. Process for refining Small Quantities of Oil. —Neutral fatty oil, tallow or 
other fat, required in small quantity for the lubrication of delicate mechanism, 
instruments, brass taps, etc., can be prepared as follows : Take a good com- 
mercial sample of the oil or fat, containing not more than say 5-7 per cent, 
of free fatty acid, and place it in a bottle with one-third of its volume of caustic 
soda solution, prepared by mixing a 5 per cent, aqueous solution of caustic 
soda with half its volume of industrial methylated spirit and also some phenol- 
phthalein. Stand the bottle in hot water, so as to raise the temperature of 
the contents to about 150° F., and then shake the oil and soda solution together 
thoroughly, but not too vigorously. If the crimson colour of the phenol- 
phthalein is bleached, add more soda until the colour remains permanent on 
continued shaking. Then allow the liquids to separate while hot, in the bottle 
or in a separating funnel, and siphon or tap off the lower, aqueous liquid. 
Wash the oil by shaking it a few times with successive quantities of a mixture 
of water, two volumes, and methylated spirit, one volume, allow to stand until 
the aqueous liquid has completely separated, draw it off, filter the refined oil 
through a dry, pleated filter paper and heat it in a water-oven to a temperature 
not exceeding 212° F. until bright, then store in a dry stoppered bottle. Oil 
or fat refined in this way and kept in a dark, cool cupboard will remain neutral 
for years. 

A simpler method, applicable to oils of sufficient fluidity, is to shake the oil 
thoroughly with a sufficient quantity of dry slaked lime to combine with more 
than the free acid contained in the oil, then allow to stand until the whole of 
the lime and soaps have settled, and filter the clear oil through dry filter 
paper into a dry bottle. This method introduces no moisture into the oil 
and removes every trace of free acid. 

B.-DETECTION OF SAPONIFIABLE AND UNSAPONIFIABLE OIL. 

Pure mineral oils and refined rosin oil free from rosin acids are chemically 
indifferent towards alkalis, but all the fatty, oils, fatSj and waxes when heated 
with caustic soda or caustic potash are saponified, with formation of glycerol or 
wa x alcohols, and soaps. This difference of behaviour is the basis of the pro- 
cesses for the detection and estimation of fatty (saponifiable) oils and hydro- 
carbon (unsaponifiable) oils in the presence of each other. 

I. Detection of Fatty Oil in Mineral Oil. 

Lux’s test, improved by Euhemann,^ depends upon the property possessed 
by quite small quantities of soap of causing the gelatinisation of mineral oil, 
as well as upon the frothing or foaming of soapy liquids when heated. 

1 Jour, Soc, Chem, Ind,t xii. (1893), p. 470. 
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3-4 c.c. of the suspected mineral oil are placed in a dry test-tube with a 
small piece of caustic soda, and the tube is heated in a j)araffin bath for fifteen 
minutes to a tem}>erature of 230° C. in the case of pale-coloured oils, or 250° 
C. in the case of dark mineral oils or cylinder oils. If very small quantities 
(as small as 2 per cent.) of fatty oil are to be looked for, a duplicate test is 
made at the same time with metallic sodium instead of caustic soda. On 
removing the tubes from the bath and allowing them to cool, the presence of 
a saponifiable oil is indicated by the gelatinisation (complete or partial) of 
the contents of one or both tubes, or by the appearance, on the siirfac-c of the 
oil, of a soapy froth, the amount of which is i)roportional to the quantity 
of saponifiable oil present. Both gelatinisation and the soa])y froth may 
be observed. Holde states,^ as the result of a large niunber of experiments, 
that by this test as little as 0*5 per cent, of fatty oil may bo detected in pale 
mineral oils, 2 per cent, in dark-coloured oils, and 1 per cent, in cylinder oils. 

11. Detection of Mineral Oil in Fatty Oil. 

The following test by Holde depends upon the fact that an alcoholic solution 
of pure soa]) remains clear on the addition of a limited quantity of water ; 
but in the presence of mineral oil, the addition of water causes the formation 
of a turbidity, due to the precipitation of the unsaponified mineral oil. 

6 to 8 drops (Dunlop recommends 10 drops, =0-3 to 0-35 grm.) of the 
oil or fat are boiled for two minutes in a test-tube with 5 c.c. of a clear semi- 
normal solution of potash in alcohol (sec p. 299). To the soap solution thus 
prepared distilled water is gradually added, in quantities not exceeding 0*5 
c.c. at a time, well mixing after each addition, until from 0-5 to 15 c.c. have 
been added altogether. If unsaponifiable oil be absent the solution remains 
clear, even when mixed with the maximum proiiortion of water ; but the 
presence of even 1 per cent, of mineral oil will cause the formation of a turbidity. 
Careful observation is needed after each addition of water, since the character- 
istic} feeble turbidity produced by a very small proportion of mineral oil (0*5 to 
2 per cent.), which appears after the addition of the first few drops of water, 
sometimes disa})pears again on the addition of more water, and may, therefore, 
easily be overlooked. Rosin oil, if present in smaller proportion than 12 per 
cent., is not detected. The higher alcohols formed on saponifying the fluid 
waxes do not precipitate at once on adding water, but remain dissolved in the 
soap solution for some considerable time ; therefore, this test can be used for 
the detection of mineral oil in sperm oil {Lohry de Bruyn^). Dunlop^ found 
this test capable of detecting as little as 3*5 per cent, of mineral oil in sperm oil, 
or 0*3 per cent, of paraffln-wax in lard or tallow. 

C. -THE SAPONIFICATION VALUE. 

L Meaning and Use of this Value. 

The reactions between caustic alkalis and the esters contained in oils and 
fats take place in definite proportions, and in the case of any single ester can 
be represented by an equation (see p. 341). Thus one molecule of every 
glyceride requires for saponification three molecules of potash, whilst one mole- 
cule of the ester of a monohydric alcohol requires one molecule of potash. The 
quantity of potash required for the saponification of any single ester, such as 
pure stearin or olein, can therefore be calculated, and serves to identify it, 

^ Kohlemoasserstoffdh und Fette (1924), p. 78. 

* Jour, Soc, Chem. Ind,, xiii. (1894), p. 426. 

* Ihid.t zxvii. (1908), p. 64; Amlyst, xxxiv. (1909), p. 624. 
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but the quantity required to saponify the mixed esters known as fatty 
oils, fats, and waxes can only be ascertained by experiment, and when 
expressed as a ])ercentage ^ is called the '' saponification value of the oil, fat, 
or wax. 

Reference to the table on p. 301 will show that the niajority of saponifiable 
oils require about the same i)erccntage of potash for sa])onification, the excep- 
tions being rape oil, mustard oil, castor oil, and some of the fish oils, which 
require less than the average, and butter fat, palm-nut oil, coconut oil, and 
porpoise and dolphin jaw oils, which require considerably more. The waxes 
have characteristic’ ally low saponification values. Hydrocarbon oils, of course, 
have none. Hence, a knowledge of the sa})onification value enables us to 
detect, and frec^uently to approximately estimate, the proportion of hydro- 
carbon oil in a mixture, to identify in a pure state those oils and waxes which 
have characteristic values, and, to a limited extent, to detc^.ct the adulteration 
of one fatty oil with another having a different saponification value. 

II. Determination of the Saponification Value. 

For the determination of this value the following reagents arc rc(j[uired : — 

A'pproximatehj sennnormal alcoholic potash, made by dissolving about 18 
grins, of the purest obtainable potash in 500 c.c. of pure rectified alcohol. 
As potash pure by alcohol ” usually contains about 20 per cent, of water, 
this solution will be about semi normal in strength ; if anhydrous potash be 
used, Id grins, would be enough. 

If made with impure spirit, the solution will rapidly assume a red or brown 
(’olour and will then be unfit for use, but if made with pure rectified ah’ohol 
it will slowly acquire a pale yellow tint which in no way interferes with the 
test. No difficulty will be exiierienced in dissolving the 2 >otash in the strong 
alcohol if the following plan be adopted : Introduce th(‘ potash and the alcohol 
into a 500 c.c. test mixer, insert the stopper, and invert tlie cylinder so as to 
bring the potash to the upper end. Then lay the cylinder upon the bench 
and raise the upper end upon a block at such an angle that the potash will not 
slide to the bottom ; it will then very rajudly dissolve. When solution is 
complete, well mix the contents of the cylinder, allow to stand overnight, and 
filter through a dry filter paper into the reagent bottle, which should be closed 
by a rubber stopper and kept in a cool, dark cupboard. 

Seminormal hydrochloric acid, accurately standardised with pure sodium 
carbonate, which has been heated to just below redness for five minutes 
and cooled in a covered platinum crucible in a desiccator immediately 
before weighing. 1 c.c. of strictly seminormal acid neutralises 0*02807 
grm. KOH. 

Phenolphthalcin solution, (See p. 295.) 

(a) In determining the saponification value of a fatty oil or fat^ 2*5 grms. 
are weighed into a small wide-necked flask and 25 c.c. of the seminormal potash 
solution are added from a pipette. Exactly the same volume of potash 
solution is then delivered into an empty flask of the same size and shape. 
The two flasks are closed by corks having a groove filed in the side for the 
escape of vapour. The “ blank ’’ quantity is placed at once inside the water- 

1 Koettstorfer, who originated this test as a means for detecting the adulteration of butter, 
expressed his results in milligrammes of potash per gramme of fat, i,e. in parts per 1000, and, 
with the exception of Allen (Gomml, Org. Anal,), most authors have followed his example. The 
acetyl values of oils are similarly expressed, but the Hehner and iodine values have always 
been expressed in percentages. For the sake of uniformity, the percentage system is adopted 
for all values given in this volume. 
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oven. The flask containing the oil is first of all heated on a steam bath until 
the alcohol commences to boil ; it is then agitated with a rotary motion, to and 
fro, so as to break up the oil into small globules and facilitate the saponification, 
care being taken not to splash the liquid up on to the cork. When (in the case 
of a pure fatty oil) the globules of oil have entirely disappeared, or when (in the 
case of a mixed fatty and mineral oil) the oil and alkaline solution have been 
thoroughly boiled and agitated together, the flask is placed inside the water- 
oven. After fifteen minutes have elaj)8ed, the blank " quantity is taken out, 
mixed with about 1 c.c. of phenolphthalciii solution, and carefully titrated 
with the sominormal acid until the crimson colour is just bleached ; the flask 
containing the saponified oil is then similarly treated, and from the relative 
volumes of acid used the saponification value is calculated as shown by the 
following example : — 

Weight of oil taken ; 2*5 grms. 

N 

Volume of - acid used for the “ blank,” . . . 26*05 c.c. 

„ „ „ sample, . . . 10*55 c.c. 

N 

Difference required for saponification, . . 15*50 c.c. 

Therefore, 100 grms. of oil required 15*5 X0*02807 x40— 17*40 grms. 
KOII for complete saponification ; i.e, the saponification value is 17*40 per 
cent. 

The quantity of potash used in this test should be largely in excess of the 
quantity required for saponification, and if it should be found on titrating 
with acid that the potash added has been nearly all used up, the test must 
be repeated, either with less of the oil or with a stronger potash solution. 
In general, correct results will be obtained by adhering to the jiroportioJrs 
given above. 

(b) In testing ynixed fatty and mineral oils, especially when the proportion 
of mineral oil is large, it is safer to attach the flask, by means of a good 
ordinary cork, to a reflux condenser, and boil for an hour or more to ensure 
complete saponification, the blank ” quantity of potash solution being 
boiled in the same way for the same length of time. In testing two or more 
oils at the same time, if there are not enough condensers, the potash solutions 
should be measured into all the flasks, and those which liave to wait kept 
closed with rubber stoppers until condensers are available, each liquid being 
titrated with acid as soon as it has been removed from the condenser. Wool 
fat would not be completely saponified in this way, and must be heated in a 
closed bottle under pressure with double normal alcoholic potash for about 
two hours (see p. 305). In titrating dark-coloured oils, alkali blue (see p. 296) 
may be used as indicator instead of phenolphthalcin. 

(c) The terms “ saponification value, “ Koettstorfer value,'' “ alkali 
value," employed by various authors, have the same meaning. The term 
“ saponification equivalent," used by Allen, ^ means the weight of oil or fat 
saponified by 56*1 parts of potash, or by one equivalent of any other alkali. 
Thus, the 

saponification value (%) : 100 : : 56-1 : the saponification equivalent, 

the saponification equivalent=-T \ — . 

the saponification value 

The saponification equivalent of any glyceride is one-third of the mole- 
' ComnU. Org, Anal,, ii. (1910), p. 16. 
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cular weight ; in the case of the ester of a monohydric alcohol it is identical 
with the molecular weight, and the same is true of the free fatty acids. 



Marine Animal 
Oils and Fluid 
Waxes. 


Waxes (solid). 


Blown Oils.* 


M iscellaiieous. 


Beeswax, 

Oariiauba wax 

Spermaceti, 

Wool fat 

Blown cotton soed oil, • 

Blown raaire oil, .... 
Blown rape and ravison oils, 

Blown seal oil. 

Blown shark, sperm, and whale oils, 

Ceresin (refined ozokerit), 

Colojjliony (American), . 

Paraffin wax, 

Petroleum jelly (Vaseline), . 


21 • 8 - 22-6 
20*9 

19 •6-21*6 
22-1 

201-23-9 

J6^ 6-19*4 
nil. 
nil. 


* The valaeB depend upon the conditions and time ol^blowing. 
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D.— APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS OF MIXED (BLENDED) OR 
COMPOUNDED LUBRICATING OILS. 

It is obvious that the composition of a mixture of mineral oil and a single 
known fatty oil can be calculated from the saponification value of the mixture. 
Thus, if a mixture known to consist of rape oil and mineral oil have a saponi- 
fication value, per cent., of 8*2, the percentage of rape oil in the mixture 
must be nearly 8-2 Xl00~17*3=47*4:, and the percentage of mineral oil 
100-47-4:=52-6. 

When the nature, and therefore the saponification value, of the fatty 
constituent is unknown, the possible error of the method becomes greater, 
but Gripper^ has shown, by the analysis of sevtiral mixed lubricating oils, 
that the results obtained are sufficiently correct for commercial purposes 
when rapidity is of suprcmic im})ortancc. He adopts 20*08 per cent, as the 
mean saponification value of the fatty constituent, but this would be too high 
a figure unless blown oil (or coconut olein) were present in the mixture. 
Reference to Table (dT. will show^ that values of Vi to 19 would give approxi- 
mately correct results in the case of most fatty oils used for blendiiig (other 
than sperm oil), and the saponification value of a blended oil multi})lied by, say, 
5*5 would give in many cases the approximate })erccntage of saponifiable oil 
present in the blended oil. 

After determining the saponification value, Gripper again raises the 
alcoholic liquid to the boiling-point and pours it on to a filter ])aper which 
has been saturated with boiling water. The alcoholic solution of soap, etc., 
quickly runs through, leaving the greater part of the hydrocarbon oil on the 
filter. After washing once with boiling water, the specific gravity of this 
oil is determined by the alcohol method (]). 245). The viscosity can also be 
determined by Lidstone’s Viscometer (p. 209). 

E. -ESTIMATION OF TOTAL UNSAPONIFIABLE MATTER. 

If the solution obtained by saponifying a mixed fatty and mineral oil with 
potash or soda be shaken vdth an immiscible solvent, such as ether or petroleum 
ether, or if the dried soap be extracted with petroleujn ether or chloroform, 
all the unsaponifiable hydrocarbon oil is dissolved out, and may be obtained 
in a separate state by evaporation of the solvent, and the amount determined 
by weighing. 

Commercial fatty oils and fats, quite free from added hydrocarbons, 
contain small quantities of unsaponifiable substances which, under similar 
circumstances, are extracted by the solvent ; but in most cases the natural 
unsaponifiable matters (chiefly jihytosterol, cholesterol, etc.) do not amount 
to more than from 1 to 1*5 per cent. The waxes, however, such as sperm oil, 
wool fat, beeswax, and carnauba wax, yield on saponification, instead of 
glycerol, monohydric alcohols which dissolve in the ether and may amount 
to from 35 to 55 per cent, of the wax saponified. Shark liver oil also frequently 
yields on saponification considerable quantities of solid hydrocarbons and 
alcohols. M. Tsujimoto ^ and A. C. Chapman ® have independently found in 
the liver oils from certain varieties of shark as much as 80 per cent, and more 
of a highly unsaturated hydrocarbon (C^oHgo) to which the name “squalene” 
has been given by Tsujimoto and “ spinacene ” by Chapman. 

In the analysis of lubricants, therefore, the determination of the un- 
saponifiablc matter is not only .a means of separating and estimating the 

^ Chem. News, Ixv. (1892), p. 27. 

® J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 8 (1916), p. 889 ; 9, (1917), p. 1098. 

® Jour. Chem, Soc. Traths., Ill (1917), p. 66. 
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proportion of hydrocarbon oil present, but it is also a means of identifying 
sperm oil and the waxes, ascertaining their purity, and determining their 
proportion in mixtures. 

I. General Method for the Estimation of Unsaponifiable Matter in an easily 
Saponifiable Oil, Fat, or Fluid Wax, such as Rape Oil, Sperm Oil, etc. 

The following reagents are required : — 

Caustic Soda Solution , — 250 grms. of pure caustic soda from sodium are 
dissolved in cold water in a deep porcelain basin, and the solution, when 
cold, is made up to 500 c.c. If not clear, it may be filtered through ordinary 
filter paper. The solution is preserved for use in a bottle closed by a rubber 
stopper. 2 c.c. contain, a])proximately, 1 grm. NaOIf. 

Alcohol . — Methylated alcohol free from naphtha may be used, but pure 
rectified alcohol of 0*830 sp. gr. is preferable. 

£'/7/er.-- Redistilled methylated ether of sp. gr. 0*725. 

{a) The Process. — Pour about 10 c.c. of the oil into a very small lipped 
beaker and take the exact weight. Then take a deep porcelain basin, 5J 
inches in diameter, and a glass rod, both dry, and pour oil out of the beaker 
into the basin until exactly 5 grms. have been transferred. If a little too much 
is ])oured, it can be returned to the beaker in drops on the end of the rod. 
A solid fat is weighed similarly, but is taken out of the beaker on a spatula, 
which is subsequently rinsed into tiie basin with a little boiling alcohol or a 
few drops of ether. 

Mix, in a stoppered cylinder, 4 c.c. of the caustic soda solution and enough 
alcohol to make 50 c.c. ; pour this into the basin, and boil gently over a small 
Argand-Bunsen flame, with stirring, until most of the globules 
of oil have disappeared. Then cover the basin with a clock- 
glass and keep the liquid gently boiling until it has become con- 
centrated to about 12-15 c.c., which should be made to take at 
least half an hour so as to ensure thorough saponification. If 
the liquid should concentrate too rapidly, add 25 or 50 c.c. more 
alcohol and boil down again. The basin should be supported on 
a perforated disc of asbestos millboard to protect the sides from 
being overheated by the flame. Pour the hot soap solution into 
a globular separating funnel of about 300 c.c. capacity (fig. 113),^ 
previously heated by rinsing with hot water in order to prevent 
chilling and solidification of the soap solution, and rinse the basin 
with small quantities of very hot water until all the soap is trans- 
ferred. The volume of liquid in the separator should not exceed 
about 70-90 c.c. Pour, carefully, on the still hot liquid about 100-120 c.c. of 
ether, insert the stopper, and whilst holding the stopper and tap firmly fixed, 
shake the separator at first (‘autiously, under a running tap of cold water, for 
at least one minute, not too vigorously, so as to thoroughly mingle the ether 
and soap solution without emulsifying them. Then place the separator in a 
stand. One of four things will now happen. 

(a) The liquids will separate into two distinct layers, about equal in 
volume, the upper one an ethereal solution of the unsaponifiable matter and 
the lower a solution of soap. This is as it should be. 

(j8) The liquid will separate into three well-defined layers, or into two 
layers of which the upper is of much less volume than the lower. This shows 
that too much alcohol is present. Add small measured quantities of cold 

^ Made by cutting all but about IJ inch of the stem ofl a bulb futmcl, and filing the end 
obliquely. 
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water, 5 c.c. at a time, and reshake cautiously until the liquid separates 
into two layers only, of about equal volume. 

(y) The liquids will not separate, but present the appearance of a nearly 
transparent homogeneous fluid. Probably too much alcohol is present ; if 
so, the cautious addition of small quantities of water, as in (j8), will cause 
separation to occur. 

(<5) The liquids form an opaque viscid emulsion. In this case there is 
probably not enough alcohol, and the remedy is to add nwre alcohol, 2 or 
3 c.c. at a time, and cautiously mix until separation into two layers occurs 
either at once or on standing for a few minutes. 

When the liquids have separated proi)erly (allow about ten minutes for 
complete separation to occur) draw off the layer of soap solution into another 
8e]:)arator.^ Shake this again with ether (using about 70 c.c. this time), 
run it off into a third sej)arator, and shake a third time with ether. Then 
mix all three ethereal layers in one separator, wash twice, each time with 
10 c.c. of a 1 per cent, caustic soda solution containing 10 })er cent, of alcohol, 
then wash six times with })ure water, using 10 c.c. each time. Thoroughly 
drain off the water, pour the ethereal solution (in two portions) into a light, 
wide-necked, 8-oz. flask, previously weighed, and distil off the greater part 
of the ether from a hot-water bath. Then place the flask on the top of the 
water-oven, and let it stand there until tlie ether and water have entirely 
evai)orated. The evaporation of the water may be hastened by surrounding 
the flask with a beaker from which the bottom has been removed, and by 
frequently running the liquid round the sides of the flask. Then let the flask 
cool, and weigh it. Keplace it on the oven for ten or twenty minutes, cool, 
and reweigh. Repeat this until practically constant. By subtracting the 
tare of the empty flask, the weight of unsaponifiable matter in the 5 grms. 
of oil taken is obtained. 

If the above directions are carried out, the whole operation, from weighing 
out the oil to the final weighing of the unsaponifiable matter, can be completed 
within three hours. Ordinary ether is preferable to petroleum ether for 
extracting the unsaponifiable matter; it boils at a lower and a constant 
temperature, evaporates mnre readily, and leaves no residue. Petroleum 
ether can be purchased which is completely volatile at 60*^ C. ; but it must 
always be tested, and, if found impure, must be refractionated, rejecting all 
that boils above 00° C. When ordinary ether is used, it may be completely 
evax)orated at such a low temperature that light mineral oil, which is some- 
times used for adulterating rape and other oils, can be detected and determined 
without appreciable loss, Lewkowitsch has pointed out that ordinary ether 
usually extracts larger quantities of soap than petroleum ether ; but, for 
ordinary purposes, the amount of soap extracted when the process is con- 
ducted as described above is negligible. In cases where special accuracy is 
required, traces of soap and saponifiable matter contained in the product of 
the first extraction may be removed by boiling it with alcoholic soda and 
re-extracting with ether ; or, the unsaponified matter may be incinerated, 
as recommended by Lewkowitsch, and the soap present calculated from the 
alkalinity of the residue. Petroleum ether is, moreover, not a solvent 
for some kinds of unsaponifiable matter. Thus Lewkowitsch describes an 
experiment in which a sample of shark liver oil gave 10 per cent, of unsaponi- 
fiable matter, consisting of wax alcohols from spermaceti, when ordinary 
ether was employed, whereas petroleum ether extracted only from 1*38 to 3-73 

^ Before removing the stopper, drop a little ether upon the outside of the separator and 
blow upon it, so as to cool the glass by evaporation ; this will reduce the pressure of the ether 
vapour inside, and will prevent drops of liquid from being expelled when the stopper is removed. 
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per cent. C. H. Thomson ^ also found that a shark oil which gave 15'G4 per 
cent, of unsaponifiable matter to methylated ether gave less than 1 per cent, 
to petroleum ether, and R. T. Thomson and J. Sorley,^ in making analyses of 
egg oil, obtained very much lower results with petroleum ether than with 
methylated ether. 

J. M. Wilkie ® has pointed out that the above process can be very much 
simplified and shortened by eliminating the factors which cause emulsification. 
Provided the soap solution is clean and free from suspended matter, emulsifica- 
tion is mainly dependent on two factors — alcohol concentration and the 
volume ratio of other and soap solution — and to a minor degree, on tempera- 
ture. Twichell has shown that the alcohol water ratio should be 1 : 4. Wilkii; 
proceeds as follows : — 

5 grms. of the oil or fat are saponified under reflux for half to one hour 
with 12*5 c.c. of 2N alcoholic potash, made by dissolving stick potash in absolute 
alcohol. The solution is transferred to a separator with 50 c.c. of water 
and extracted with successive quantities of 40, 30, and 30 c.c. of ether. The 
ethereal extracts are united in a clean separator containing 20 c.c. of water, 
which is run off without shaking. The ethereal solution is then thoroughly 
washed by shaking vigorously with 2, 5, and 30 c.c. of water, evaporated, 
and the residue weighed in the usual manner. Separation is usually almost 
instantaneous. In very cold weather it may be helped by keeping the soap 
solution warm, and in very hot weather by cooling the separator containing 
the soap solution and other under a running tap. With sptirm and similar 
oils, a fourth extraction is made with 30 c.c. of ether. 

(6) Modification in presence of much Mineral Oil. — When much mineral 
oil is present, saponification in a basin is not a satisfactory method, because 
the oil docs not entirely dissolve, but visible drops of mineral oil remain 
suspended in the liquid, and a more vigorous and longer boiling is necessary 
in order to ensure complete saponification. In such cases, it is better to weigh 
the oil into a flask and boil it with the alcoholic soda solution under a reflux 
condenser for an hour or more. Then pour the contents of the flask into a 
basin, boil down gently to I0~15 c.c., and proceed exactly as directed above, 
rinsing the flask as well as the basin into the separator, first with a little hot 
water and then with ether from the wash bottle. 

(c) Modification in presence of Wool Fat. — Wool fat and lubricants con- 
taining it must be heated with alcoholic soda solution of double normal 
strength in a closed bottle under pressure for about two hours to ensure com 
plete saponification.* An ordinary 4-oz. reagent bottle of fairly thick glass 
answers very well for this purpose, and after the oil or fat and the alkaline 
solution have been introduced,® an india-rubber stopper * is inserted and 
tied firmly down with string, leaving a loop at the top. This loop is suspended 
from a glass rod or stout brass wire fixed horizontally over a can of warm 
water, so that the bottle is immersed up to the neck in the water, which is 
then raised to the boiling-point and kept gently boiling. If the bottle will 
not sink suflSciently, a strip of lead may be wrapped round it and fastened by 
an india-rubber band. The bottle is removed from the water occasionally 
and the contents well mixed by circular agitation, taking care not to splash 
any liquid on to the rubber stopper. When saponification is comjflete the 

1 Analyst, li. (1926), p. 177. a Ibid, xlix. (1924), p. 327. 

a Ibid, xlii. (1917), p. 200. 

a Lewkowitsoh, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., xi. (1892), p. 137 ; Herbig, ibid., xiii. (1894), p. 1068. 

a For 6 grms. of fat use 4 c.o. of 50 per cent, caustic soda solution diluted to 25 c.c. with 
absolute alcohol. 

a This must be pure rubber, free from substitutes. 
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bottle is allowed to cool, tbe stopper is then taken out, the liquid is poured 
into a basin and proceeded with as directed above. 

The formation of a layer of white insoluble flocks between the aqueous and 
ethereal liquids is characteristic of wool fat, and often indicates its presence. 
Lewkowits(;h has shown that these flocks consist of an insoluble soap formed 
from fatty acids of high molecular weight : they do not belong, therefore, 
to the unsaponifiable matter, and should be separated from the washed 
ethereal liquid by filtration through a small dry filter j^aper. The same 
device is often useful for removing drops of water which might otherwise 
find their way into the distilling flask. 

(d) Modification in 'presence of Beeswax , — Owing to the sparing solubility 
of myricyl alcohol in most cold solvents, the above method cannot be applied 
to the analysis of beeswax, carnauba wax, and substances containing large 
quantities of myricyl alcohol. When beeswax and carnauba wax are boiled 
with alcoholic soda solution under a reflux condenser, saponification readily 
takes place, and a clear or almost clear solution is obtained in a short time, 
but, immediately the liquid begins to cool, not only the wax-alcohol but the 
soap (sodium ccrotate) solidifies on the sides of the flask, and before the contents 
have become nearly cold they form an almost solid mass. The best way to 
proceed in sucli cases (which are unlikely to occur in connection with the 
analysis of lubricants) is to extract the dry soap with chloroform as recom- 
mended by Horn and Grittner.^ Five grms. of the sample are boiled, until 
thoroughly saponified, with 4 c.c. of 50 per cent, caustic soda solution and 100 
c.c. of alcohol in a flask connected to a refliux condenser. The boiling-hot 
solution is poured into a basin, the flask well rinsed out with small quantities 
of boiling-hot alcohol, and the liquid evajmrated to a small bulk over a steam- 
bath, with stirring. Some coarsely powdered pumice stone ^ is then added, 
and the contents of the basin are cvaj)orated to dryness with continual stirring, 
so as to reduce the residue to small grains, and well dried in the steam oven. 
Any soap adhering to the basin is scraped ofl with a spatula, and the entire 
residue is transferred to a Soxhlet apparatus and extracted with chloroform 
which is subsequently evaporated and the residue weighed. The basin is 
rinsed into the apparatus with hot chloroform before the extraction is com- 
menced. Two hours’ extraction, if the apjmratus is working well, will dissolve 
all the alcohols from 5 grms. of saponified beeswax ; only traces arc extracted 
in the second hour. 

Sufficient pumice must be added to enable a granular non-pasty residue to 
be obtained. Sand, which is sometimes recommended, is less suitable than 
coarse pumice, and must, according to Grittner, be purified from calcium car- 
bonate by washing with hydrochloric acid, in order to prevent the formation 
of lime soaps which arc soluble in chloroform. Chloroform is used in prefer- 
ence to petroleum ether, as it does not dissolve the soda soap. It is, however, 
desirable to make sure that the unsaponifiable matter is free from soap by 
determining the ash of a portion, as recommended by Lewkowitsch. It is 
also desirable before evaporating the soap solution to add sufficient sodium 
bicarbonate to convert the excess of caustic soda into carbonate (2*1 grms. 
NaHCOft for 1 grin. NaOH). If petroleum ether be used, this is essential. 

Wilkie® has found that the unsaponifiable matter in solid waxes, such as 
beeswax and wool fat, can be quite satisfactorily estimated by the wet method 
if the wax is mixed with a fatty oil, such as castor oil. He proceeds as follows : 

^ Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind., vii. (1888), p. 696, and ix. (1890), p. 772. 

* The fragments of pumice should pass through a sieve having 11 meshes to the linear 
inch, and should contain no powder which will pass a 24- mesh sieve. 

® Analyst^ xlii. (1917), p. 200. 
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0*5 grm. of the wax (carefully sampled so as to be truly representative of 
the bulk) and 4*5 grnis. of castor oil arc saponified under reflux with 12-5 c.c. 
of 2N akoholie ])otash for 1 hour, and the process is completed exactly as 
described in Wilkie’s modification of process (a) above, except that 40 c.c. 
of water at 30° C. are used instead of 50 c.c. of cold water in transferring to the 
separator, and extraction is made with 50, 40, 40, and 30 c.c. of ether. A 
correction is applied for the known unsaponifiable (jontent of the castor oil 
used, and the process is carried out with extra care, owing to the small quantity 
of wax taken. 

11. Estimation of Small Quantities of Saponifiable Matter in Mineral Oils. 

In the analysis of mineral oils containing small quantities of fat or resin, 
it is jireferable to determine the fatty or rosin acids as described in section 
G ([). 312), and the hydrocarbon oil by difierence. The percentage of fatty 
acids obtained, divided by 0-95, will give, approximately, the percentage of 
fatty oil. 

F. COMPOSITION AND IDENTIFICATION OF UNSAPONIFI- 
ABLE MATTERS. 

The unsajionifiable matter obtained in the analysis of lubricants may be 
expei'ted to contain-"- 

Hydrocarbons ; including 

Mineral oil from petroleum or shale, 

Rosin oil, 

(Neutral tar oil from coal-tar), 

Hydrocarbons from distilled wool grease. 

Paraffin wax or ceresin, 

Petroleum jelly (vaseline). 

Hydrocarbons natural to oils, fats, and waxes. 

Wax Alcohols, from sperm oil, wool fat, etc., 

Cholesterol from wool fat, liver oils, and all other animal oils and fats, 
Isocholesterol, from wool fats. 

Phytosterol (Sitosterol and Stigmasterol) from vegetable oils and fats, 

Colouring matter (traces), 

Unsajwnified oil or fat, 

Soap. 

I. Hydrocarbons, whether liquid or solid, may be identified by their sparing 
solubility in alcohol. If a small drop of the unsaponifiable matter on the end 
of a thin glass or platinum rod, or in a platinum wire loop, be immersed in a little 
cold rectified alcohol in a test-tube which is held up between the eye and a 
window, pure hydrocarbon oil will show no sign of solution, and the drop will 
probably appear fluorescent at the edges ; but if wax alcohols from s]3erm oil 
be present they will quickly dissolve and cause visible stream-lines in the liquid. 
If the unsaponifiable matter be solid the solvent alcohol may be gently warmed, 
sufficiently to melt it. 

(a) Fluorescence is a very characteristic property of hydrocarbon oils, 
though all do not show it. Distinct fluorescence of the unsaponifiable matter 
or of its ethereal solution proves the presence of hydrocarbons ; but a non- 
fluorescent appearance does not prove their absence. If the fluorescence be 
not readily observed, Allen recommends laying a glass rod, previously dipped 
in the oil, on a table in front of a window, so that the oily end of the rod projects 
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over the edge of the table away from the window and can bo seen against the 
dark background of the floor. Another plan is to make a broad stnjak of tJie 
oil on a piece of black marble, or on a sheet of glass lying on black paper or 
cloth. The fluorescence of hydrocarbon oil is, as a rule, greatly intensified 
by solution in ether, which frequently leads to its detection while the unsaponi- 
fiable matter is being extracted. Mineral oils which liavc been ‘ debloomed 
by chemical treatment (see p. 129) regain their fluorescence by treatment with 
an equal measure of strong sulphuric acid ( Allen). 

{h) Hydrocarbon oils are unacted upon when submitted to the acetylalAon 
test (p. 319). If the unsaponifiable matter after treatment with acetic anhy- 
dride has no saponification value, hydrocarbons alone are juesent. 

(c) If the unsa])onifiable matter consists entirely of hydrocarbons, the 
specific gravity should be determined by the alcohol method (p. 245). Mineral 
lubricating oils (also petroleum jelly and paraflin wax) usually range in vspecific 
gravity from about U-8G0 to about 0*94:7 at 60° F., though the sp. gr. may go 
as high as 0*99 ; rosin oil is heavier, usually ranging from about 0*96 to 1*01 ; 
tar oils always exceed 1 in specific gravity and will therefore sink in water. 
For tlie examination of mixtures see section TJ (p. 374). 

(d) Petroleum Jelly at the ordinary temperature is semi-solid, soft, and 
amorphous ; paraffin wax is more or less hard and crystalline. Allen has 
shown that although in the solid state these substances arc nearly of the 
same specific gravity, their densities in the liquid state at the temperature 
of boiling water are widely different ; his results are summarised in the 
following table : — 



Spetsilic Gravity. 

DtfBcription. 

Solid at C. 

Melted C. 

Petrol cum Jelly (Vaseline) (9 samples). 

0-856-0'9()9 

()-804-()'855 

ParafTiii wax (7 samples), 

0'867-0-911 

0-748-0-767 


Allen’s results at 99° were obtained with the Westphal balance, and as no 
correction was made for the expansion of the plummet, they are about 0*002 
too high ( Alder right). 

(c) Mineral oils absorb variable amounts of iodine, according to the 
conditions of testing (see ]), 331 ), Paraffin- wax and ceresin absorb less than 
5 per cent, of iodine, petroleum jelly absorbs rather more (see Table CXIl., 
p. 331). Kosin oils absorb from 43 to 48 per cent, of iodine (V alenta). 

II. The Wax Alcohols which most frequently occur in lubricants are those 
derived from sperm or hottlenose oil. Their nature is at present unknown. 
When obtained from pure sperm or bottlenose oil, they are crystalline and almost 
colourless, having only a very pale greenish- yellow tint. Their consistence 
at the ordinary temperature is that of solid, soft fat, and they melt at 23*5° 
to 27*5° C. They dissolve easily in warm rectified alcohol, and the solution 
remains clear on cooling ; if, therefore, the “ unsaponifiable matter ’’ from 5 
grins, of oil is completely soluble in about 2 c.c. of cold rectified alcohol of 
sp. gr. 0*834, and remains clear on adding 50 c.c. more rectified alcohol,^ it 
cannot contain an appreciable quantity of hydrocarbons, and probably consists 

1 Nash {Analyst, 1904, p. 3) has shown that a solution of sperm oil alcohols in absolute 
alcohol, and even in rectilied alcohol, unless much diluted, dissolves mineral oil freely. 
Absolute alcohol cannot, therefore, be used for detecting mineral oil in sperm oil. 
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entirely of the mixed alcohols from sperm or bottlenose oil. These alcohols 
may be further identified by their iodine value, 60-80 per cent. ; by their 
100 ® 

specific gravity at C., about 0*827 ; and by the acetylation test described 


on j). 319. When mixed with twice their volume of acetic anhydride, they 
dissolve easily when gently warmed, and the solution remains clear on cooling ; 
the mixed acetates have a saponification value of 16-1 to 19 per cent., accord- 
ing to Lewkowitsch. 

III. The Mixed Alcohols from Wool Fat are pale yellow, have the character- 
istic odour of wool fat and the consistence of wax. Melting-point, 44:°-I'9® C. 


Iodine value, about 35-40 per cent. 


Specific gravity at 


100 ® 

100 ® 


C., about 0*957. 


They dissolve readily in warm rectified alcohol ; but on cooling even a dilute 
solution, partial precipitation occurs. By fractional crystallisation from a hot, 
strong solution in alcohol or ether-alcohol, crystals of cholesterol are obtained, 
which may be identified by their melting-point, crystalline form, and colour 
reactions (see p. 350). The mixed acetates formed by boiling the alcohols 
with acetic anhydride require from 15*1 to 16*1 per cent, of potash for saponi- 
fication. These properties easily distinguish the wool-fat alcohols (when pure) 
from those of sperm and bottlenose oils. 

IV. Beeswax and Carnauba Wax are unlikely to occur in the analysis of 
lubricants. The presence of either wax could scarcely fail to be indicated by 
the insoluble character and comparatively high melting-point of the myricyl 
alcohol formed by saponification. This alcohol, mixed in the case of beeswax 
with some hydrocarbons, is the chief constituent of the '' unsaponifiablc matter ” 
of both waxes ; it is white or ]>alc yellow in colour, very hard and brittle, 
soluble with difficulty in even boiling alcohol, and almost entirely crystallises 
out on cooling. Melting-})oint of the products from beeswax, 76® (owing to 
the hydrocarbons present), and from carnauba wax, 85®. Saponification value 
of the mixed acetates from beeswax, 10 per cent., and from carnauba wax, 
12 per cent. 

V. Cholesterol and Isocholesterol (C27H46O) form a large proportion of 
the unsaponifiablc matter of wool fat. Cholesterol also occurs in smaller 
quantity in liver oils (shark-liver oil, cod-liver oil, etc.) and is characteristic 
of animal oils generally. On the other hand, very similar substances, the 

phytosterols ” (“ cholesterol of plants ”), are found in the unsaponifiable 
matter of rape and other vegetable seed oils and olive oil. Thus, Sitosterol 
(C27H4gO) occurs in the oils of all seeds and fruits, Brassicasterol (CggH^gO+HgO) 
is found in rape oil, and Stigmasterol (C30H48O+H2O) has been found in a 
number of oils and fats. All these alcohols arc colourless and tasteless crystal- 
line bodies, of high melting-point, insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in cold 
alcohol, but easily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and chloroform. They may 
be distinguished, when in a pure state, by their melting-points and crystalline 
forms, which arc given in Table CIII., p. 310. 

According to Bomer, cholesterol and “ phytosterol ” when present together 
cannot be separated by crystallisation. The melting-point of the mixture 
in general approximates to that calculated from the melting-points of its 
components. The mixture crystallises in one form only, the crystals 
either approximating in form to phytosterol ’’ crystals or, if cholesterol 
be present in the greater proportion, difiering in form from the crystals of 
either body. 

To obtain the crystals, the unsaponifiable matter from 50 grms. of oil 
should be boiled with a small quantity of alcohol and the solution filtered hot. 
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The crystals deposited on cooling must then be purified by repeated recrystal- 
lisation, and examined under the microscope. They should be compared with 


Table Clll. 



Cholesterol. 

Iflocholesterol. 

‘ Phytoflterol.** 

Mol ting-point, \ 

•C. ) 

148-4--150-8 

137-138 

138-143-8 

( Bome^T. ) t 


(Bomer. ) t 

Ciystalline form, 

Thin rhombic 
plates of <^' 071 ^ 46 ^ 

-1 IlyO from hot 
alcohol and ether. 

Anhydrous needles 
fiom chloroform. 

Flocks from dil- 
ute alcohol ; a jelly 
from concentrated 
alcoholic solution ; 
needles from ether. 

1 

Tufts of needles 

from hot alcohol ; 
an liydrous needles 
from ether and 
clilorofoim. 


* Sitosterol melts at 137-5” (Burian), 130-5” (Hitter), brassieastero] at 148° 
(W’iiidaiiH and W’elstjli), stigmasterol at 170” (Windaus and Hanth). 
t Toint of com])lete fusion (corrected). 

the crystals obtained in the same way from pure samjiles of, say, maize oil 
(slt(Ksfcrol), rape oil (hrassica sterol and an alcohol resembling, but not identical 
with sitosterol) f cod -liver oil {cholesterol), and wool fat (cholesterol and isocholes- 
terol), No definite conclusions, liowever, as to the absence of cliolesterol or 
“ ])hytosterol ’’ in the case of a suspected mixture can be drawn from the 
inicroscoiiic examination of the alcohols thcmsehnjs. If this information be 
desired, the acetates must be ])repared. 

For the detection of vegetable oils in animal oils, Bdim^r ^ determines the 
melting-point of the cholesterol (phytosterol) acetate. The points of complete 
fusion of the pure esters are as follows : — 

Cholesterol acetate, . . . . 114'3°--114*8° C. (corr.) 

“ Phytosterol ” acetate, . . . 125*6°“137'^ C. (corr.) 

The Process. — The unsaponifiable matter is isolated from 100 gnus, of the 
oil or fat by saponification and shaking out the soap solution with ether, and 
is purified by resaponification and again extracting with ether. If it be desired 
to examine the alcohols as a preliminary test, the extracted matter may then 
be dissolved in a minimum quantity of absolute alcohol, allowed to crystallise, 
and the crystals examined microscopically to determine whether they appear to 
consist of '' phytosterol,” cholesterol, or a mixture; they are then returned to 
the alcohol and the latter is evaporated off. 2-3 c.c. of acetic anhydride are next 
poured over the dry residue, the dish is covered, the liquid is heated over a small 
flame until it boils, and the excess of acetic anhydride is evaporated off over a 
water-bath . The acetic esters thus obtained are dissol ved i n hot absolute alcohol 
(K) to 25 c.c. for 0*1 to 0*3 grm. of esters), a few c.c. more alcohol being added 
to })revcnt immediate crystallisation, and the clear solution is left to slowly 
evaporate at the ordinary temperature. When above half of it has evaporated, 
the crystals are collected on a very small filter and recrystallised from 5 to 10 c.c. 
of absolute alcohol, the process of recrystallisation being continued so long as 
the material lasts. The melting-point of the crystals is determined after the 
third and each subsequent crystallisation, and if the temperature of complete 
fusion be 117® C. (corr.) or higher, Bomer regards the presence of vegetable 
^ Zeits. Untersuch. Nahr. Oenussm., 1901, iv. 1070 ; 1902, 1018. 
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oil as certain. lie states that from 1 to 2 per cent, of vegetable oils containing 
considerable quantities of '' phytosterol,” such as cottonseed, arachis, sesame, 
rape, hemp, poppy, and linseed oils, can be detected in animal oils by means of 
this test ; and of other vegetable oils, such as olive, palm, and palm kernel, 
from 3 to 5 per cent, can be detected.^ 

Table CIV — Percentages op Unsaponipiable Matter obtained 
FROM SOME Fatty Oils, Fats, and Waxes. 


Name of Oil, etc. 

Unsaponifiable Matter, per cent. 

Arachis (earthnut) oil, 

0 9-1-2 


Bone fat, 

0-6 -1 8 


Candlenut oil, 

0-8 


Castor oil, 

0 4 -0-8 


Coconut oil, 

0-1 8-0 *3 


Cod-liver oil 

0-6 -1*5 


Cottonseed oil, 

0-7 -1-6 


Curcas oil, 

0-6 


Dolphin body oil. 

2*01 


Fish liver oils other than eod-liver\ 

1*0 -2*2 


and shark-liver, / 


neinpseed oil, . 

Hor.se oil (drying oil expressed from \ 

1*0 

0-5 


horse fat, / 


Lard, 

0-2 -0*4 


Lard oil, 

0-6 -1*2 

^ Under 

Linseed oil, 

0-9 -2*0 

Maize oil, 

1*6 -2*3 

' 4 per cent. 

Menhaden oil, 

0-6 -2*2 


Mustard husk oil, .... 

3*3 


Neatsfoot oil, 

0*6 -1*2 


Olive oil, 

0*7 -1-6* 


Palm oil, 

0*6 -1-26 


Poppyseed oil, 

0*4 -1*2 


Porpoise body oil, . 

0-67-3*7 


Rape oil, 

0*6 -1-3 


liavison oil, 

1*4 -1-7 


Seal oil, 

0-36-1*0 


Sesam^ oil, ...... 

1*0 -1*8 


Soja bean oil, 

Tallow (beef and mutton), . . 

1*3 -1-5 


0*6 


Tung oil, 

0*74-0*78 


Whale oil, 

0-66-3*7 ^ 


Porpoise jaw oil, .... 

Shark-Iiver oil (including dogfish, I 
crampflsh, and suntlsh), / 

16-4 


Very variable; 0*7 to 24*12 have been recorded.f 

Sperm oil (including Arctic), . 

34-3-43-6 


Beeswax, yellow, .... 

62*.3-66-6 


„ white, 

60 -0-64 '4 


Carnauba wax, 

62*4-65 


Sjiermaceti, 

61*4-64-3 


Wool fat 

* 88*7-65*1 



* Olivp-Tesxfiuum oils contiiin up to 3-3 per cent, of uusai)oiiifiabUj matter, 
i A. 0. Chiipinaii found 89*1 per cent, of unsapoudiable matter iu tlie liver oil of certain 
fishes of the shark family, consisting mainly of an unsaturated hydrocarbon to which the name 
Spwacenc has been given (Chern. f^oc. Trans.^ cxi. (1917), p. 5<» ; sec also Tsujimoto, J. Ind. Eng. 

Vhem., 1916, 8, 889, 1917, 9, 1098). 

For the separation of cholesterol and “ phytosterol ” from mixtures of 
mineral oils and fatty oils, Marcusson saponifies, and shakes the alcoholic 
solution first with petroleum spirit to extract the mineral oil. He then drives 
off the alcohol and shakes with ethyl ether to extract the cholesterol and 
“ phytosterol.” 

The test is based upon Burner’s observation that the higher aliphatic 
alcohols are not completely extracted from an alcoholic soaj) solution by 
petroleum ether. 

Cholesterol gives several characteristic colour reactions (see p. 350) which 

^ For further and later details of this test, the modifications necessary in the presence of 
para£^- wax, and other methods for separating and identifying the difleren t ‘ ‘sterols,’ ’ reference 
should be made to Lewkowitsch, Chemical Techriology, i. (1921), pp. 600-611. 
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distinguish it from isocholesterol, but not from “ pliytosterol,’’ which gives the 
same reactions. 


T^kBLE CV. — ^Properties of the Mixed Alcohols, etc. (*' Unsaponi- 
HABLE Matter”), obtaiked prom Waxes. 



Properties of Mixed Alcohols, etc. 

Saponiflea- 

Name of Wax, etc. 

Melting, 
point, *0. 

Specific 
flravity at 

100* 

Iodine 

Value. 

Increase of 
Weight on 
Acetylating, 
per cent. 

tion Value 
of the Mixed 
Acetates, 
per cent. 

Sperm oil, . . | 

Arctic gperni oil, ) 

23*5*-27*6“ 

0-827 

69*6-80*35 

16-7 

16*1-19-0 

Wool fat, . 

44«„49« 

0*967 

3.6-40 

12 2-12-7 

15-0-16-1 

Beeswax, 


0-8239 

.. 

6 6-7-7 

9-9-103 

Carnauba wax 

86* 

0-8426 


10 2 

12 3 

Cholostei’ols (theoiy), 



68 S 

11-3 

13-55 

„ (experimental results by Lewkowitscb), 

67-7 


13-6 


Isotc. Some of the results in this table were obtained with single samples of the waxes in 
question, and therefore reqinie coiihrmution. 


VI. Unsaponified Oil or Fat will not ocewr in more than traces if saponifica- 
tion has been properly carried out, and Soap should not occur at all. If there 
be any reason to suspect the presence of cither, the ether residue must be 
purified by boiling it with alcoholic soda (say 2 c.c. of 50 per cent. NaOH 
solution and 25 c.c. alcohol) under a reflux condenser for half an hour and re- 
cxtracting with ether after evaporating off the alcohol and diluting with water. 
If wool fat be suspected, the resaponification must be conducted under pressure 
with alcoholic soda of double normal strength. 

G.— ESTIMATION AND IDENTIFICATION OF THE SAPONIFIABLE 
OIL IN MIXED (BLENDED) OR COMPOUNDED OILS. 

In the analysis of blended or compounded lubricating oils, consisting of a 
mixture of mineral oil and fatty oil, it is usually suflicient to estimate the 
percentage of mineral oil directly, and the saponifiable oil by difference. But 
it is often necessary to liberate the fatty acids from the soap solution, in 
order to identify the fatty oil, and this may easily be done quantitatively 
giving a number from which the percentage of fatty oil can be calculated! 
The details of manipulation are a continuation of the process for determining 
the total unsaponifiable matter. (E, p. 302). ® 

The soap solution, which has been freed from mineral oil and other un- 
saponifiable matter by shaking three successive times with ether, is mixed with 
the first two aqueous washings of the mixed ethereal liquids and treated with 
a sufficient excess of dilute sulphuric acid to decompose the soap and liberate 
the fatty acids. The acid liquid is mixed with 60-70 c.c. of ether, well shaken 
in the separa,tor, and, after allowing sufficient time for the ether to rise, the 
aqueous portion is drawn off into another separator, where it is again shaken 
with ether. The ethereal liquids are mixed together in one separator thor- 
oughly washed by shaking six times with 10 c.c. of pure water each time, then 
poured into a tared flask, and the bulk of the ether distilled off. The flask is 
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then placed on the top of the water-oven and heated, until all water and ether 
have evaporated and the weight remains practically constant. 

In the absence from the original sample of the following: — 

Sperm and bottlenose oilsj 
Porpoise and dolphin jaw oils, 

Shark liver oil, 

Palm-nut and coconut oils, 

Wool fat. 

Blown oils. 

Soap, 

Rosin, 

Free fatty acids, 


the percentage of fatty acids obtained, -c- 0-957, will give, approximately, 
the percentage of fatty oil in the samxjle. Fatty acids existing in the original 
samx)le, either in the free state or as soap, must previously be separated as 
described in the analysis of greases (p. lOG). Rosin acids, if present, must 
be determined by Twitchell's juocess (j). 315) and the amount deducted. 

Jf the saponifiable oil consist entirely of blown rax)c or blown cottonseed 
oil the divisor becomes aj)proximately 0-85 instead of 0-957, but special 
washing with hot water is required to remove the soluble fatty acids (see p. 
314). In the X)i‘tisence of sperm oil and wool fat the x^roblem becomes more 
comx)licated. The unsaponifiablc matter in that case contains wax alcohols, 
and must be analysed by the acetylation process (p. 321 ). 

As there is no known means of separating, without decomposition, a fatty 
oil or fat from a heavy mineral oil, the identification of the fatty oil in such 
mixtures depends upon the identification of the mixed fatty acids. For this 
purj)os(‘, the following determinations are available : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


The melting- 2 ) 0 int or, ju’eterably, the 
(table on p. 274). 


The sp, gr, at 


100 ° 

100 ° 


G, (table on p. 251). 


solidify ing-point 


The iodine value (table on p. 329). 

The saponification or neutralisatiovi value. 


(“ tiler 


test '’) 


The fatty acids used for the determination of the iodine value must not 
have become oxidised, otherwise a low result will be obtained. After dis- 
tilling off the ether the flask should, therefore, be closed by means of a cork 
carrying two tubes, in order that a current of dry carbon dioxide gas may be 
passed through the flask while heating on the steam bath. 

The saponification or neutralisation value is best determined in the same 
manner as the saponification value of an oil or fat (p. 299), viz. by heating 
2-5 grms. with approximately seminormal alcoholic potash in excess, and 
titrating back with accurate seminormal hydrochloric acid. Theoretically, 
it should be sufficient to dissolve the fatty acids in alcohol and neutralise with 
standard potash solution in the cold, but if any undecomx)osed esters, or 
lactones, are present, a low result is obtained unless the potash be in excess 
and the liquid heated. 

In the absence of soluble fatty acids, the neutralisation value of the mixed 
fatty acids multiplied by the Hehner value of the oil will give the saponification 
value of the oil, i.e. the neutralisation value xO-957 will give, approximately, 
the saponification value of the oil or fat from which the fatty acids have been 
derived. 
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H. INSOLUBLE FATTY ACIDS (HEHNER VALUE). 

The process for estimating the total fatty acids described in tlie preceding 
section (p. 312) is based upon the assumj»tion that they are entirely, or almost 
entirely, insoluble in water and non-volatile, and such is, as a rule, the case. 
A few oils and fats, however, contain a considerable proportion of soluble 
and volatile fatty acias, notably cow’s butter, dolphin jaw oil, and porpoise 
jaw oil. In such cases, the insoluble acids must be estimated by a special 
j)roeess. Hehner was the first to show that the percentage of insoluble fatty 
acids contained in genuine l)utter fat is fairly constant, and that by its 
estimation the adulteration of butter with foreign fats can be detected ; the 
percentage of insoluble fatty acids contained in an oil or fat is therefore known 
as the “ Hehner value.” As usually determined, it includes the unsa})onifiable 
matter of the oil or fat. 

It has been shown ^ that the changes caused by blowing ” oils include 
a })artial conversion of the insoluble acids into soluble and volatile acids ; 
the presence, therefore, of ‘‘ blown ” oil in castor oil would be indicated by 
a reduction of the p(‘rccntage of insoluble fatty acids, of which genuine castor 
oil contains ujiwards of 95 per cent. 

To determine the Hehner value of a fatty oil or fat, the fatty acids must 
be washed with boiling water until the washings are no longer acid. The 
following is a convenient method of operating : Saponify 5 grins, of the oil 
with alcoholic soda, as directed in E, 1. (p. 303), and after saponification is 
complete, evai)orate to dryness over a steam-bath, and heat to remove alcohol. 
Dissolve the soap in hot water, and rinse the solution into a beaker-flask, tlie 
total volume being about 250 e.e. Liberate the fatty acids with dilute sulphuric 
acid, allow to stand on the steam-bath until the fatty acids have melted to a 
clear layer uj)on the surface of the liquid, then })our the whole carefully into 
a separating funnel previously rinsed with hot water. Support the separator 
over a wet filter paper contained in a jacketed hot- water funnel, and allow the 
clear liquid to run into the filter at a sufficient speed to keep it nearly full. 
The filtrate should be bright. Do not allow the oily layer to yiass on to the 
filter, but return it to the original beaker-flask, and having added about 150-200 
c.c. of boiling water, thoroughly churn the fatty acids and water together by 
circular agitation. Allow to stand again until the acids have risen, carefully 
decant into the sepaiator, and run the aqueous ])ortion through the wet filter as 
before. Repeat this washing five times more, but collect the last washing in 
a separate vessel, add a few drops of phenolphthalcin solution, and find how 
much decinormal soda is required to produce a pink colour. Make a similar 
experiment with the same quantity of the hot distilled water used in washing 
the fatty acids. If practically the same number of drops are required in 
both experiments (disregard a difference of one or two drops) the washing is 
complete. When this is the case, allow the insoluble fatty acid layer to pass 
on to the filter paper, and let the water drain away ; well drain, also through 
the filter, the separator and the beaker-flask. So long as the paper remains 
thoroughly wet, the fatty acids will not run through the paper. Transfer 
the wet filter paper containing the fatty acids to a dry funnel supported over 
a small weighed beaker, and place it in the water-oven until the filter has dried 
and the greater part of the fatty acids have drained through into the beaker. 
Then place the funnel containing the oily filter paper over a weighed flask, 
and, when cold, thoroughly wash the paper with etlier, allowing the latter to 
run into the flask, also rinse the separating funnel and the beaker-flask ^ with 

^ See p. 159. 

* These may be previously dried by placing them on the water-oven, or they can bo rinsed 
with ether while wet. 
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ether, passing the liquid through the same filter paper. Then distil ofi the 
ether, and heat both the flask and the small beaker until constant in weight. 
Deduct the weights of the two vessels, and the difiereiice is the weight oi the 
insoluble fatty acids. 

In the presence of hydrocarbons or waxes , the soap solution obtained by 
saponification must first be extracted with ether, as described in E, I. (p. 503), 
then ])oured into a basin, gently heated over a steam-bath, with a cover on 
the basin, to expel the dissolved ether, thoroughly boiled to evaporate the 
alcohol, and then acidified and treated as described above. 

Qualitative Preparation of Insoluble Fatty (and Rosin) Acids. - If it be 
required merely to j)repare the insoluble fatty (and rosin) acids, without mak- 
ing a quantitative determination, the following method may be em]>loyed : — 

Saponify in a covered basin, by thorough boiling with alcoholic soda, a 
W(ughed quantity of the oil sufficient to give the required quantity of fatty 
acids, using for every 5 grins, of oil 4 c.c. of an aqueous solution of caustic 
soda containing 50 grins, in lOO (\c. mixed with from 50 c.c. to 150 c.c. of 
industrial spirit, 150 c.c. being sufficient for 50 grms. of oil. When saponification 
is complete, add boiling water and boil until the alcohol is exptjlled, 1 litre 
of water being added for 50 grms. of oil and replaced as it evaporates. Add 
sufficient dilute sulphuric, ai'id to liberate the fatty a(‘ids, gently boil until they 
form a clear layer on the surface of the liquid, then, by means of a large pipette 
with a flexible inoutlipiec*e, draw off tin* watery fluid. Boil the fatty acids 
in the basin several times with water, drawing off the water with the jiipette 
eacli tiiiK*, then j)our them on to a wet filter contained, if necessary (i.e. if the 
fatty acids have a higli melting-point), in a hot-water funnel, and wash with 
boiling water until tlie washings are practically neutral to litmus or phenol- 
phthalein. Pierce the filter, collect the acids in a dry beaker, and heat in 
the water-oven until quite clear and free from visible water. 

Table CVl. contains the llchner values of most oils and fats whicdi arc likely 
to occur in lubricants. 


Table CVL — ^Hehner Values. 


l^aine of Oil or Fat. 

Hehner Value. 

Percentage of Insoluble Fatty 
Acids and Unsaponiflable Matter. 

Most vegetable and terrestrial animal oils and fats, 
except wool fat, 

\ 94-97 

/ Average about 95-6 

Cocunut oil, .... .... 

Japan wax 

Palm nut oil, 

Marine animal oils, exct>pt sperm and shaik-livcr, but 
including dolphin body oil, 

S2'4-90'6 

89-8-90 *7 

91-1 

\ 92-8-96-6 

r Average about 96 

Dolphin jaw oil (strained), ... . . 

Porpoise body oil 

Porpoise jaw oil (strained), . • • 


66-3 

86-6-91-0 

68-4 and 72-1 

Blown cottonseed oil, 

85 6 

82-6 

) 

,, rape oil 

84*7 

82-2 

Y 89-92 

„ ravison oil, 


83-5 

) 

„ linseed oil, 

86-7 



„ maize oil, 


82-3 

,, 

,; seal oil 

73 4 




* 

t 

i 


* Eoi. aiid Baynes ; mean results. f Lewkowitwih ; sm^U* Bainples. J .lenkins. 


I.— ESTIMATION OF ROSIN (COLOPHONY). 

The fatty acids obtained by either of the processes described in sections 
G and H inidude the rosin acids, if rosin be present. If an estimation of the 
rosin be desired, TwitchelPs process ^ is the best to adopt. It depends upon 
^ Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., x. (1891), p. 804. 
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the fact that when a solution of fatty acids in absolute alcohol is saturated with 
hydrochloric acid gas the ethyl esters of fatty acids arc formed. Rosin acids 
similarly treated in the cold are only acted u})on to a small extent, and can be 
separated from the esters by treatment with weak caustic potash solution in 
the cold, which dissolves the rosin acids, the esters remaining insoluble. The 
details of the process are as follows : — 

From 2 to 3 grms. ot the melted mixture of fatty and rosin acids arc poured 
into a dry graduated unstoppered cylinder of 50 c.c. capacity. The acids 
are dissolved in absolute ethyl alcohol, ^ using 10 c.c. for every gramme of acids, 
and dry hydrochloric acid gas, in a moderate stream, is passed through the 
solution until saturat€id, the cylinder being kept quite cold by immersion in a 
beaker of iced water. ^ The hydrochloric acid gas may be prepared in a dry 
state by acting upon lumps of sal ammoniac with concentrated sulphuric acid 
in a Kij)^) generator, and is passed into the liquid through a wash-bottle con- 
taining strong sulphuric acid. The gas is rapidly absorbed, the liquid is stirred 
at frequent intervals, and the esters separate in oily drops. When the alcoholic 
liquid is saturated (30-45 minutes are required), the cylinder is removed from 
the iced water and allowed to stand for about half an hour to ensure cminplete 
esterification. It must not stand too long, otherwise low results arc obtained. 
The liquid is then diluted in a flask with about flve times its volume of boiling 
water, and heated on the steam-bath until some of the alcohol has evaporated 
and the esters, with the rosin acids in solution, form a clear layer upon the surface 
(about forty minutes is long enough). The contents of the flask are poured 
into a separating funnel, and the flask as well as the gas delivery tube is rinsed 
with ether, which is poured into the separator. About 50 c.c. more ether are 
added, the contents of the separator arc cooled, well shaken, and allowed to 
stand for the ether to rise. The acid liquid is drawn off into another separator 
and shaken again with a little ether, which is added to the first, and the ethereal 
solution is then waslied once with about 10 c.c. of cold water, which is drawn off. 
It is then shaken in the funnel with 40 c.c. of a weakly alcoholic caustic potash 
solution, containing 1 gramme of caustic potash® and 10 c.c. of alcohol in 
100 c.c., by which the rosin acids are immediately saponified and dissolved. 
After drawing off the alkaline liquid into a second separator, the ethereal 
solution is further washed with three separate quantities of 15 c.c. each of the 
weak potasli solution. The whole of the alkaline solutions are mixed in the 
second sei)arator, shaken with about 30 c.c. of ether and allowed to thoroughly 
sej)arate. The alkaline solution is again tapped off into a clean separator, the 
ether is given one washing with about 15 c.c. of the weak potash solution, 
which is added to the main bulk of the rosin soap solution, and the whole is then 
decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid and shaken with ether to dissolve the 
liberated rosin acids. The ethereal solution, after washing several times with 
STuall quantities of cold water, is run through a dry filter paper into a weighed 
flask, the ether is evaporated, and the residual rosin acids are heated in the 
water-oven until constant in weight. They should be quite hard and brittle. 
The weight obtained, multiplied by 100 and divided by the weight of mixed 
acids taken, gives the percentage of rosin acids. 

Lewkowils(’-h,* who has extensively investigated this process, finds that 
the amount of rosin acids generally falls short of the truth. Evans and Black 

1 Methyl alcohol is said to give lower results than ethyl alcohol. 

* Evans and Black state that the temperature must not rise above 20® C., nor must the 
stream of hydrochloric acid be too rapid, otherwise low results are obtained. Jour. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., xiv. (1895), p. 689 ; also Analyst, xx. (1895), p. 60. 

* Caustic soda must not be substituted for caustic potash, as, with the former, the extrac- 
tion of the rosin acids in presence of the esters is unsatisfactory and incomplete. 

* Jour, Soc. Chem. xii. (1893), p. 603. 
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conclude that the loss is mainly due to unsaponifiable matter contained in 
rosin, which is not dissolved by the caustic potash solution. Six samples of rosin 
were found by them to contain from 5 per cent, to 9*71 per cent, of gummy 
matter unsaponifiable by alcoholic potash. If we assume that the average 
amount of unsaponifiable matter is 8 per cent., the percentage of rosin acids 
divided by 0*92 will give, approximately, the percentage of colophony that 
the rosin acids obtained by Twitchell’s process are equivalent to. 

J. VOLATILE FATTY ACIDS (REICHERT AND REICHERT- 
MEISSL VALUES). 

The Reichert Process. — ^As has already been stated, a few oils and fats yield 
a considerable proportion of fatty acids soluble in water, and volatile when the 
liquid is distilled. By distillation in a current of steam, complete se])aration of 
the volatile and non-volatile acids can be effected,^ but the process is very 
tedious. Tn Reichert’s process only a portion of the volatile a(;ids are distilled 
over, but by working under strictly defined conditions uniform results are 
obtained. 

In the process, as originally described,^ 2*5 grms. of the fat were saiionificd 
with an al(‘oholic solution of caustic soda, the alcohol was completely evaporated 
off, the soap dissolved in 50 c-.c. of water, decomposed by adding 20 c.c. of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and distilled until exactly 50 c.c. had come over. The 
distillate was then mixed with a few drops of litmus solution and titrated with 
decinormal alkali, the number of cubic centimetres required being recorded. 
Under these conditions, the distillate from cow’s butter required not less than 
13 c.(‘.. of decinormal acid for neutralisation, while the fats used in the manu- 
facture of artificial butter required less than 0*5 c.c. 

The Reichert-Meissl Process. —Reichert’s process has undergone a variety 
of modifications in detail,^ and in one of the most convenient of these, saponifi- 
cation is effected with a mixture of caustic soda solution and glycerol (Leff mann 
and Beam), by which the evaporation of alcohol is avoided ; also 5 grms. of 
fat are used instead of 2*5 grms. {Meissl), by which the volume of standard acid 
used in titrating is nearly, but not quite, doubled. This process, which is 
chiefly useful in the analysis of butter fat, is required in the analysis of such 
lubricants as porpoise oil ; it may also find occasional application in the detec- 
tion of blown oils. The following reagents are required : — 

1. Glycerol Boda, Made by mixing together 30 c.c. of aqueous caustic soda 
solution, containing 50 grms. NaOH in 100 c.c., and 170 c.c. of ]>ure con- 
centrated glycerin. This reagent is kept in a bottle closed with a rubber 
stojiper. 

2. Dilute Sulphuric Acid. — 30 c.c. of pure concentrated sulphuric acid 
diluted with distilled water to 100 c.c. 

3. Decinormal Sulphuric Acid, accurately standardised. 

4. Caustic Soda Solution of approximately decinormal strength. A 10. c.c. 
pipetteful of this solution must be tinted with phenolphthalein and the 
strength determined by titration with the decinormal sulphuric acid. 

5. Phenolphthalein Solution. (See p. 295.) 

To determine the Reichert- Meissl value, a dry conical flask of 300 c.c. 
capacity is counterpoised on the balance. As nearly as possible 5 grms. of 

^ Goldmann, Cham. Zeil.^ 1888, xii. p. 183; xiv. p. 216 ; xx. p. 317 ; Jour, Soc. Ghem. 
hid., vii. (1888), pp. 238 and 348. Beal, Jour. Amcr. Ghem. JSoc., xvi. (1894), p. 673 ; Jour. 
Soc. Ghem. iud., xiv. (1895), p. 197. 

* Zeits. f. Anal. Ghem,, xviii. p. 68. 

® For a fuU account, see Richmond, Analyst, xvii. (1892J, p. 171. 
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the oil or melted fat are dropped into tlie flask and the exact weight taken 
(in the case of a melted fat after becoming quite cold). 20 c.c. of the glycerol- 
soda are added, and the flask is heated over an Argaiid-Bunsen flame turned 
rather low. The liquid will foam, and to control this and hasten the opera- 
tion the flask is frequently agitated. Heating and agitation are contiiuied 
until practically all the water has been driven off, which will take about 
ten minutes ; saponificaiion will then be com[)lete, and the flask is withdrawn 
from the flame and the soap dissolved by adding 135 c.c. of cold water. The 
first j)ortions of water should be added droj) by drop, and the flask shaken 
between each addition to avoid violent foaming. When the soap is dissolved, 
5 c.c. of tlu‘ dilute sul])huric acid are added, a few small fragments of pumice 
are dropped in, and the liquid is distilled until 110 c.c. hav(i been collected. 
The tube (‘-onnccting the flask to the condenser should have a large bulb 
to arrest th(‘- sjdashiiigs and return them to the flask. The condensing tube 
should be of glass, and the rate of distillation such that the above amount 
of distillate is colhu'ted in about thirty minutes. 

The whole of the distillate, if clear, is mixed with about 0-5 c.c. of jihenol- 
jihthalein solution, and as many 10 c.c. pij)ett(‘fuls of the standard caustic 
soda solution an‘. added as are required to produce a strong euimson coloration ; 
the liquid is then carefully titrated with decinormal sulphuric, acid until the 
crimson colour is just discharg(‘d. 

The distillate, if not clear, is jiassed through a dry ribbed filter, and lOO c.c. 
of the clear filtrate are titrated ; in this case, the volume of di^einonnal soda 
neutralised is increased liy one-tenth. 

A blank distillation must be made to determine the amount of decinormal 
soda r(‘quired by the materials employed ; with a good quality of glycerin 
this will not exceed 0-5 c.c. 

Examvlk. 


5 grms. of blown rape oil gave 110 c.c. of distillate, which was filtcriid. 
100 c.c. of the filtrate were mixed with 10 c.c. of standard caustic soda solu- 
tion, and 4-7G c.c. of decinormal were required for neutralisation. 


10 c.c. of standard soda required 

!)-78 c.c. 

Deduct ..... 

4-76 c.c. 

DilTerenec volume of dee-inormal alkali re- 


quired for 100 c.c. of distillate 

5-02 

-I A til . 

•50 

.*. Volume required for 1 10 c.c. 

5-52 

Deduct for blank experiment .... 

•10 

Reichert-Meissl value (volume of decinormal 


alkali required for 5 grammes of oil) 

5-12 


This process was at one time most extensively used in the analysis of 
butter fat,i 5 grms. of which, when genuine, usually yield a distillate requiring 
from 24 to 34 c.c. of decinormal alkali. Results obtained by different analysts 
with other oils are given in Table CVII. 

^ The standard method adopted by a Joint Coramitteo of the Oovernnicnt I..aboratorv 
and the Society of J*ublic Analysts for the analysis of butter-fat is a later moditieation known 
as the Reichert- Wollny Process. (See the Analyst, 1900, p. 309.) 
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Table CVIT. 


Description of Oil, etc. 

Kcichcrt Value 
s=c.c. of N/10 Alkali 

Kelchert-Meissl Value 
-c c. of N/IO Alkali 

. _ 

required for 2 grnis 

required for 5 grnis. 

Aracliis (earthnut) oil, . 

• •• 

0-0 - 1*6 

Caiidlcnut oil, 


1*2 

Castor oil, 

1-4 

]•! - 4*0 

Coconut oil, 

3-6-3 7 

6*7 - 8*4 

Cod -liver oil, 

0 2 - 0*7 

liolow 1 *0 

Cottonseed oil. 

0*3 

0 7-09 

Croton oil, 


12 1 -13 6 

Curcas oil, 


0*28- 0 f>5 

I)ol])liiii body oil, . 

5-6 


Dolphin jaw oil (skimmed and 
strained), 

C.V92 


Hazel nut oil, .... 


0 99 

Horse fat, , . . • 

0 

00 

1 

0 

1 •<; - 2-1 

Horse oil 


0*2 - 0*35 

Lard, 

• •• 

0*0 - 1*1 

Lard oil, ..... 


0*0 

Linseed oil, ..... 


0*0 - 0*9 

Maize oil, ..... 

0*33- 4*3 

.•t 

Meiiliaden oil, 

1 2 

»>> 

Neathfool oil, .... 

• • • 

0*9 - 1*2 

Niger.seed oil, 


0*11- 0*63 

Olive oil, ... 

0*3 

0*4.''>- 1*5 

Palm oil, 

0-5 - 0*8 

0*7 - 1-9 

Palm nut oil, . 

2*4 

1 5 0 - 6*8 

Po])py.secd oil, 


0*0 - 0*6 

Porjioisc body oil, . 

1DI2^ 

‘ 42*lt-81*4t 

Porpoise jaw oil (skimmed and 
strained), 

47 8 -56-0 

131*6 

Porpoise jaw oil (uiihlruiiicd), . 

2 08 

0*0 0*8 

Rape oil, 

0-3 

Seal oil, 

0*07- 0-22 


Sesam6 oil, ... 

0-35 

1*2 ’ 

Sperm oil (including Arctic), . 

1*3 - 1*4 


Sunllowcr oil, .... 


0 * 5 ’” 

Tallow, 

0-25 

1*0 - 1*2 

Walnut oil, 


0*0 

Whale oil, 

0 

1 

0 


Wool fat (crude), .... 


6*5 * 

Blown East India rape oil, 

... 

6*26- 8*8 

,, ravisoii oil 


5*43 

,, cottonseed oil, . 


7*06 


* Allen. t Schneider and Blumenfeld. t Thomson and ])unl(jp. 


It will be seen that the process is chiefly of value in the analysis of (besides 
butter fat) porpoise and dolphin oils and croton oil. It would not be of much 
service for the detection of blown oils, unless these were present in large 
quantity. 

K.- ACETYLATION TEST (THE ACETYL VALUE). 

The action of acetic anhydride (acetyl oxide) upon ahjohols and hydroxy- 
lated fatty acids is applied in the analysis of lubricants both in the examination 
of unsaponifiable matter containing or suspected to contain wax alcohols, 
and also in the analysis of castor oil. 

I. Acetylation of Alcohols. 

When the alcohols are heated with acetic anhydride, they are converted 
into acetates (esters), the hydrogen of their hydroxyl group or groups being 
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replaced by acetyl, C^HgO. Thus, in the case of cetyl alcohol (from, 
spermaceti) the following reaction takes place — 

CieFggOH t- (CgHgOlgO = CigllggO-OJIgO + 

Cetyl alcohol. Acetic anhydride. Oty I acetate. Acetic acid. 

Glycerol, C3H5(()H)3. is similarly converted into tri-acetin 03115(0021130)3, 
but this reaction does not interest us here, since glycerol do(;s not occur in the 
unsaponifiable matter.*’ Hydrocarbons are unacted u[)on. In the case of 
the monohydric alcohols, cholesterol, and phytosterol, the esters formed are 
crystalline bodies, insoluble in water, which can be washed free from acetic 
acid and weighed. The sajionification values of these esters are characteristic, 
and afford a means of identifying tin' waxes, as well as a method of determining 
the proportion of a single known wax, siK.h as sperm oil or wool fat, in a mixture 
containing hydrocarbons. The jirocess is carried out as follows - 

A quantity of not less than 2-3 grins, of the unsajioiiifiable matter is 
boiled with acetic anhydride in a small flask under a reflux condenser for 
half an hour. Jf the yield of acetates is to be d(‘t(‘rminod, the weight of the 
substance taken must be exactly known, and the flask must also be tared. 
1 c.c. of acetic anhydride per grm. of substance is suflicient, but if the available 
weight of substance be small, 2 c.c. per grm. may be used in order to give a 
sufliiuent quantity of liijuid to boil. If the unsaponifiable matter consist 
chiefly of alcohols, it will dissolve comjiletely in the hot liquid ; but if a 
consid(‘.rable jirojiortion of hydrocarbons are present, they will float on the 
liquid, and may give rise to explosive ebullition; in this case, a few small 
fragments of ignited pumi(‘.e stone should be drop[)ed into the flask. 

The contents of the flask are next diluted with boiling water and heat(*Ai 
over the steam-bath, with frequent agitation, for a f(‘W minutes, in order to 
convert the unchanged acetic anhydride into acetic acid, which dissolves in 
the water, and to allow the esters, together with hydroc.arbons if present, to 
rise and float upon the surface as an oily layer. The hot liquid is next poured 
upon a wet filter, and if it be desired to ascertain the weight of the acetylated 
product the flask is thoroughly rinsed on to the filter with small quantities 
of boiling water, until free from acethi acid ; it is then iflaced in the water- 
oven to dry. The oily liquid in the filter is thoroughly washed with boiling 
water until the washings are perfectly neutral, and the filter is then placed 
in a dry funnel over the flask in the water-oven until the acids have run through. 
The oil absorbed by the filter paper is (after cooling) rinsed into the flask with 
ether (or with boiling chloroform if myricyl alcohol is ])rescnt), the solvent is 
evaporated off, and the residue is weighed constant. The saponification value 
is then determined in the usual way on 2*5 grins., or the whole quantity may 
be used if not exceeding 2-5 to 3 grms. in weight.^ 

Table CVIll, contains the results obtained by treating in this way the un- 
saponifiable matter (mixed alcohols) from sperm oil, wool fat, beeswax, and 
carnauba Avax ; also the results theoretically yielded by some alcohols known 
to occur in fats and waxes. 

The alcohols of sperm oil arc unknown ; according to Lewkowitsch they 
belong for the most part, if not wholly, to the ethylene series. The alcohols 

1 fn a private communication from Messrs, Totton & Hawthorne, Belfast, it is suggested 
that the oily acetates can bo more conveniently washed in a Cassal’s butter flask— a separator 
flask made to stand boiling water— and then run back into the tared flask, the separator being 
rinsed into the flask with ether to remove adhering oil, the ether evaporated off and the 
acetates then dried in the flask on the water-oven. Traces of water mixed with the acetates 
are got rid off by adding 1 or 2 c.c.’s of alcohol and heating on the oven, a centlo current of air 
being allowed to flow through the flask. 
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of wool fat are also partly unknown, but cholesterol and isocholesterol occur 
in them to a large extent, and ceryl alcohol also is present.^ Myricyl alcohol 
is the chief part of the unsaponifiable matters from carnauba wax and beeswax ; 
in the latter, hydrocarbons occur to the extent of 15-1 7 per cent , which accounts 
for the low saponification value of the acetylated product. Cetyl palmitate is 
the chief constituent of spermaceti, in which octadecyl alcohol also occurs. 


Table CVIII. — Results of the Acetylation of Alcohols. 


Alcohol. 


Cetyl, . 

Octodecyl, 

Cfryl, . 

Alyncyl, 

(Jht)le8teroI, 

1‘liytobteiol, 


Formula. 


C16H33OH 

C27H55OH 

CsoHgiOil 

Ca(jH480H 


Formula of 
Acetate. 


Cie^saO.QjlIgO 

CjnHssO.CaHsO 
C30H61O.C2H3O 
C26H43O. C2H3O 


Yield of Acetate 
pf>r 100 pts. of 
Alcohol (I’heory). 


117 -36 
116'65 
110*61 
100*59 

111*29 


Saponiflcation 
Value of Acetate, 
per cent. 
(Theory). 


19*76 

17*99 

12*81 

11*69 

13*66 


Unsaponittable Matter (Mivcd 
Alcohols, etc.), from 


Sperm oil, .... 
Wool fat /crude), . 

,, (neutral, * wool wax ’),* 

Wool’ wax prepared from lanolin, 

Beeswax, 

„ (another sample), . 
Carnauba wax, ... 
Cholesterol (pure),t 


Yield of Mixed 
Acetates per cenk 
(Experiment). 

Saponification 
Value of Mixed 
Acetates per cent. 
(Experiment). 

116*71 

18*65 

112*21 

16*06 

113*6 

16*63 

108*8 

15*32 


14*88 

106*46 

9*84 

107*62 

10*26 

110*17 

12*14 


18*49 


LewkowitHch, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ xj. (1893), p. 138. 
t /bid., w. (1890), p. 14. X Ibid., \i. (1892), p. 1 13. 

Analysis of Mixtures containing Sperm Oil or Wool Fat and Mineral Oil.— 

(a) When a mixture containing sperm oil or wool fat and mineral oil is saponi- 
fied, the unsaponifiable matter extracted from the soap solution by ether 
contains the whole of the mineral oil together with the mixed alcohols of the 
wax, and in order to determine the percentage of mineral oil directly, the 
alcohols must be separated. It has been proposed by Horn ^ and Lobry de 
Bruyn ® to effect this separation by means of acetic anhydride, which dissolves 
the wax alcohols freely whilst having very little solvent action on the mineral 
oils ; but Dunlop ^ found that although the acetic anhydride alone at 16^-20'^ C. 
dissolved only from 0*5 to 1 per cent, of “ *885 ’’ mineral oil, in a solution of the 
wax alcohols from sperm oil in acetic anhydride the solubility of the mineral oil 
was so much increased that not less than about 9*5 per cent, could be detected 
in sperm oil by this test. Alcohol fails for the same reason, if too strong or 
used in too small volume, but Nash ® has shown that if the sperm alcohols 
be dissolved in not less than 25 times their volume of rectified alcohol (0*8345 
®P* 8^*)j practically the whole of the mineral oil (American 0*905) remained 
insoluble at 10° F. A rough quantitative separation by means of rectified 

^ For an account and discussion of the latest researches into the nature of wool fat and wax, 
see Ijewkowitsch, Chem. Tech, of Oils, Fats, and Waxes, ii. (1922), pp. 903-906. 

® Zeits. angew. Chem., 1888, p. 458 ; abs. in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., vii. (1888), p. 696. 

® Chem. Zeit. 17, p. 1453 ; abs. in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., xiii. (1894), p. 426. 

* Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., xxvii. (1908), p. 63. 

• Analyst, xxix. (1904), p. 3. 

21 
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alcohol would, therefore, appear to be possible, ])rovided the same holds true 
for other mineral oils. 

(b) The ])erc(‘ntago of sperm oil in a imxiure containing nothing else 
exce))t mineral oil could easily be calculated, with approximate accuracy, 
from the saponification value of the mixture ; but when a second, perhaps 
unknown, fatty oil is ])resent, this method is not available. Assuming that 
the third constituent of the mixture is not another wax such as wool fat, 
or a liver oil containing mindi cholesterol, the jirolilem (-an be solved by 
determining tlic ])er('entag<‘ of total unsa])onifiable matter, acetylating it, and 
determining the saponification value of the acetylated product. Taking th(i 
numbers for sperm oil given in the table on p. .‘121,^ and .‘18 as tlie percentage 
of mixed alcohols formed by the sa]>onifi(^atiGn, the pfucentages of mineral 
oil and s|)erni oil in the mixture can be calculated as follows 


L(*t (T— the [lercf'Jitage of total unsaponifiabfe matter yielded by the 
sample. 

v/_-the ])(‘rcentage of KOIf required for tlu‘ sa])onification of the 
a('(‘tylat(Hl jirodind . 

KKK/// the ])<‘rc(‘ntage of mi\(‘d alcohols (a) 

‘ ‘(18-r^'xITr)*7iT^15'^^^^^^^ yielded by the sample. 

X a “the ])ere<mtage of miiuu’al oil. 

JOOa 


38 


-“-tlui percentage of sjierm oil. 


To test th(‘ method, two mixtures of sperm oil and “ *885 ” pale mineral oil 
W(;re prejiared and analys(‘d with tin? following results 


]. Mixture containing 2 sperm oil and 1 mineral oil, 
AVeight taken ; 5 grins. 

Uiisaponifiable matter obtained, 2-970() grins. 
Saponification value of th(i\ 

acetylated product, per cent. 

59-41 X 905x100 


(18-55 Xll5-7l)-(15-71x9-05) 


Mineral oil found 
„ taken 


I*cr cent. 


59-41 


20-33 


33-08 

33-33 


2. Mixture containmg 2 jmrts mineral oil and 1 sperm oil. 


Weight taken ; 5 grms. 

Unsaponifiable matter obtained, 3-9892 grms. — 
Saponification value of thcl 
acetylated product 
79-78x3-47x100 

“(18-55 xn5-7”l)-^(15-71x3-47j "" 

Mineral oil found 
,, taken 


Per cent, 

79-78 


13-23 


66-55 

66-66 


Buisine's ])roees8 f or the estimation of hydrocarbons in beeswax, which con- 

1 It should be understood that these numbers are based on the analysis of one sample 
and do not necessarily apply to all sperm oils. ^ ' 
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sists of heating the wax with potash-lime to 250° C., whereby the wax alcohols 
are converted into fatty acids and 8oa])s, from which the unchanged hydro- 
carbons can be extracted by means of ether, ^ would be applicable to a mixture 
of sj)erm oil and mineral oil, but not to a mixture containing wool fat or 
cholesterol, since the latter remains practically unchanged (see Lewkowitsch, 
Jour. Soc. Cliem. Ind., 1806, p. 14). 

11. Acetylation 0! Hydroxylated Fatty Acids and Glycerides. 

Determination of the Acetyl Value. — The action of acetic anhydride on 
hydroxylated fatty acids is similar to its action ii])on alcohols, the hydrogen 
of the alcoholic hydroxyl group or groups being replaced by acetyl. Thus : 

0j7H,2(()H)0()0H+(C2H30)/)-Ci7H3o(0.CJl30)C00lI + C2H4(), 

Rloiiioleic and Acetic anhytlndc* Acet^l-ncinoU'ic acid Acetic aeul 

Jkmedikt and Ulzer, believing that those fatty acids which contain no 
alcoholic, hydroxyl, such as stearic, oleic, and all the more commonly o(‘c.urring 
fatty acids, are unacted on by acetic anhydride, proposed the following method 
for the valuation of castor oil : — 

BcnnhkCs Method. - About 20 grins, of the insoluble fatty acids, juepared 
as directed on p. 315, ar(‘, boiled with an equal volume of acetic anhydride 
for two hours in a flask connected to a reflux condenser. The ront(mts of 
the flask are ])oiirt^d into a glass beaker of 1 litre capacity and diluted with 
about 500 c.e. of boiling water ; the beaker is then ])la(‘ed on a thin disc of 
asbestos millboard, and the liquid is boiled briskly for half an hour with a 
cover on the beaker. To ])revent explosive ebullition, a slow current of carbon 
dioxide is (‘onducted through the liquid by means of a piece of thermometer 
tube reaching nearly to the bottom of the beaker. The oil and water are 
allow(‘d to se])arate, the aqueous liquid is siphoned off, and the oily layer is 
again boiled with water After boiling in this way with three succ(;ssive 
quantities of water, the oil is poured on to a wet filter and washed with boiling 
water until the washings are neutral. The filter (‘ontaining the ac.etylated 
acids is then removed to a dry funnel, which is placed in the water-oven 
over a dry beaker and left until the acids have run through. 

2*5 grins, of the dry acetylated acids thus prepared are weighed into a 
small flask, dissolved in about 10 c.c. of neutralised rectified alcohol, mixed 
with a few drops of phenol phthalein solution, and very c.arefully titrated with 
seminormal alcoholic potash added from a burette until the liquid is coloured 
faintly pink. The exact volume of potash solution used having been read off 
and recorded, about twice as much more is run into the flask from the burette, 
and the flask is then corked and boiled under an inverted condenser for one 
hour ^ ; the excess of potash is then determined by titration with seminormal 
hydrochloric acid, exactly as in determining the saponification value. The 
potash solution is standardised with the same acid. 

On the first neutralisation with potash in the cold, the following reaction 
takes })lace : — 

Ci7H32(O.C2H3O)COOH+KOH=Ci7H32(O.C2H3O)0OOK+H2O. 

Acetyl-ricinolcio acitl Rotassiuni acctyl-ricinoleatc 

The percentage of potash required for this reaction was called by Benedikt 
the acetyl acid value. 

' See Lewkowitsch, Chem. Technology, etc., 3rd edition, p. 380. 

* A large excess of potash and long heating are necessary for the complete saponification 
of the acetylated acids. 
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By adding more potash and heating, saponification occurs, thus : — 
C„H3 j,(0.C2H30)C00K + KOII -= C„H33(01T)C00K + KC 3H3O, 

rotaasmm acctyl-rlcinoleate J^otassiTira nciuolcate Potassiam acetate 

tlie percentage of potash required for this reaction is called the acetyl value. 

Example. 

2-5 grnis. of the acetylated fatty acids from a sample of castor oil required 
13-22 c.c. N/2 KOH for neutralisation. 13-22 xO-02807-0-3711 grin. KOH 
required for 2-5 grms.~ 14-84 grms. KOH for 100 grms. ; therefore, the acetyl 
acid value was 14-84. 

26-22 c.c. more N/2 KOH were added, and after boiling for one hour 
13-41 (;.c. of N/2 HCl were required for neutralisation. Therefore, the acetic 
acid formed on saponification required 26-22 — 13-41 = 12-81 c.c. N/2 KOH for 
neutralisation,^ 12-81 X 0-02807=0-3598 grm. KOH for 2-5 grms.=14-39 grms. 
KOII for 100 grms. ; therefore, the acetyl value was 14-39. 

The results in the following table were obtained by Benedikt and Ulzcr 


Table C IX.— Acetyl Values of Oils (Benedikt). 


Description of Oil. 

Mixed Fatty Acids. 

Acetylated Acids. 

Acid Value (KOH 
required for 
neutralization), 
per cent. 

Acetyl Acid 
Value, 
per cent. 

Acetyl Value, 
per cent. 

Arachis (earthnut), 

19-88 

19-33 

0-34 

Olive, .... 

19-71 

19*73 

0-47 

Bape, 

18-26 

17-85 

0-63 

Peach-kerael, . 

20-25 

19-60 

0-64 

Hempseed, 

19 94 

19*68 

0-75 

Walnut, .... 

20-48 

19-80 

0-76 

Croton, .... 

20-10 

19-67 

0-86 

Linseed, .... 

20-13 

19-66 

0-85 

Sesam6, .... 

20-04 

19-20 

1-16 

Poppyseed, 

20-06 

19-41 

1-31 

Cottonseed, 

19-98 

19*57 

1-66 

Grapeseed (Horn), . 

... 

... 

14-45 

Castor, .... 

17-74 

, 14*28 

16*34 

‘ Blown oil,* . 

... 

18-45 

6-22 


The following results were obtained by Archbutt : — 


Description of Oil. 

Acetyl Value of the 
Insoluble Fatty Acids by 
Benedikt’a Process, 
per cent. 

Castor oil, 

Blown East India rape oil, . 

Blown ravison oil, 

Blown cottonseed oil, . 

14-95-16-08 

6*68 

6-37 

6-96 


Thus, castor oil is sharply distinguished from the other natural oils (except 
grapeseed oil) by its high acetyl value, less sharply from blown oil, though 
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10 per cent, of the above sample of blown oil (Table CIX.) would lower the 
acetyl value of castor oil from 15*34 to 14*43 per cent. 

Lcwkowitsch^ has shown that Benedikt’s method of determining the 
acetyl values of oils is subject to an important error, and that pure stearic, 
oleic, and other fatty acids which contain no alcoholic hydroxyl may, never- 
theless, give considerable acetyl values when treated by Benedikt’s process. 
This he explains by stating that the fatty acids when boiled with a large excess 
of acetic anhydride are converted more or less completely into anhydrides^ 
as shown by the following equation : — 

2C\5H3,OOOH + (021130)20 - + 2011300011 

Pabnitic awjid Acetic anhydride Palmitic anhydride Acetic acid 

When the acetylated product is boiled with water, the greater part of the 
anhydride is reconverted into acid, 

(0i5H3i0O)2O+H,O=20, 5113100011, 

but a variable proportion remains unchanged, and does not combine with 
potash in the cold ; thus the acetyl acid value is too low. On hailing with 
})otash, however, the anhydride readily undergoes hydrolysis, and, by neutra- 
lising potash, causes a fictitious acetyl value to be obtained. On this account, 
the acetyl values obtained by other observers have not always agreed with 
Benedikt’s numbers. 

In order to avoid the error due to the formation of fatty anhydrides, 
Lewkowitsch first proposed to determine the acetyl value by distilling off 
and determining in the distillate the acetic acid formed by sajionification of 
the acetylated fatty acids. He has since proposed to acetylate the glycerides 
themselves, and this has now become the standard method. 

Lewkowitsch’ 8 Method, — 10-20 grins, of the oil or fat, from which free 
fatty acids, if exceeding 5 per cent, in amount, should be first removed as 
directed on p. 296 are boiled for two hours under refiux with an equal volume 
of acetic anhydride and then washed by boiling with three successive half 
litres of water, for half an hour each time, as in washing the acetylated fatty 
acids in Benedikt’s process (p. 323). The acetylated glycerides are further 
washed on a wet filter until every trace of acid is removed, and finally dried 
in the water-oven, 

5 grms. of the acetylated oil arc saponified by boiling for half an hour, 
under a reflux condenser, with 70 c.c. of seminormal alcoholic potash. The 
soap solution is then rinsed with neutral alcohol into a porcelain basin and 
evaporated over the steam -bath until the alcohol is expelled. The soap is 
dissolved in boiling water, rinsed into a 12-oz. flask, and decomposed by 
adding exactly the volume (ascertained by a separate experiment) of semi- 
normal hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid necessary to neutralise the 70 
c.c. of standard potash. The flask is closed by a cork carrying a long glass 
tube. The fatty acids will melt and form a clear oily layer on the surface 
of the liquid, and the acetic acid, together with any soluble fatty acid present, 
will dissolve in the aqueous liquid. (In order to facilitate the separation of 
the fatty acids, a little mineral acid may be added, which must be carefully 
measured and allowed for in the subsequent titration.) When cold, the 
aqueous liquid is poured through a wet filter and the fatty acids are thoroughly 
washed with hot well-boiled distilled water free from COg until the soluble 
acid is removed. This part of the process resembles the determination of the 
Hehner value (p. 314). The filtrate, which must be perfectly bright, is then 
1 Proc. Chem, Soc» (1890), pp. 72, 91 ; Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind,, (1890), p. 660 
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titrated with decinormal alkali, using j)henolj)hthaloin as indicator, and, from 
the result, the number of grms. of potash required to neutralise the acetic acid 
formed on sajionifying JOO grins, of the acetylated oil is calculated. 


Table CX. — Tkue Acetyl Values of Oils {Levjlcowitsch), 


Class. 

l)esc‘rii>ti<m of Acetylated Oil 

'J’rue Aeetyl Value. 

Per cent. 

Vegetable 
Non-drying 
Oils and Fats. 

Aracbi.s (eartbnut) oil, 

( 'astor oil, 

Coconut oil, 

Jiqiaii wax, 

( dive oil, . 

l^ilm oil, ..... 
Palin nut oil, .... 

0- 91 

1 4-61- 15*09 

0*09- 1-23 

1*73- 2*66 

1*06 

1- 60 

0*19- 0*84 

Vegetable 
Semi -drying 
Oils. 

Cottonseed oil, . 

(hircas oil, 

Maize oil, 

Rajic oil, ..... 

0*76- 1*80 

0*84- 0*98 

0*58 

1*47 

Vegetable 
Drying Oils. 

Candlennt oil, , 

Linseed oil, .... 

0*99 

0*40 

Animal Oils 
and Fats. 

Animal oil, .... 

Bone fat, 

Horsefoot oil, .... 

Lard, 

Lard oil, 

Neatsfoot oil, . 

Tallow, 

1*85 

1*13 

0*94 

0*27 

0*20 

0*22 

0*24- 0*86 

Marine Animal 
Oils and 

Fluid Waxes. 

Cod-liver oil, .... 
Fish oil (containing coast cod oil, 

etc.), 

Japan fish oil, . 

Seal oil, 

Shark-liver oil, . 

Skate-liver oil, .... 
Sperm oils (Southern and Arctic), 

Oil 

3*27 

M6 

1*52 

0 90 

1*01 

0*41- 0*64 

Waxes (solid). 

i Beeswax, 

Carnauba wax, .... 
Spermaceti, .... 

Wool wax, 

1*52 

5*52 

0*26 

2*33 

Blown Oils. 

Blown cottonseed oil (*979), 
Blown East India rape oil (*962), 
Blown ravison oil (*968), . 

6*42 

4*66 

6*26 


Acetyl values determined by the foregoing method include the potash 
required to neutralise the soluble fatty acids present in the oil or fat ; the 
true acetyl values are obtained by deducting this. Lewkowitsch has published 
a number of determinations, from which those in Table CX. are selected. 

Lewkowitsch, who has made a very complete investigation into the meaning 
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of tlie acetyl value (J naltjsl, 1 81)9, ]). 319), has sliovvn that it must not he looked 
upon as a constant, cxcejit in the case of castor oil, since it measures, besides 
liydroxylated acids, the following substances which may occur in variable 
}>rof)ortions in oils and fats, viz. : free alcohols (including cholesterol and 
])hytosterol), oxidised and unknown fatty acids occurring in blown oils, also 
mono- and diglycerides resulting from natural hydrolysis of triglycerides in oils 
and fats which have been ke])t. Oils and fats which have become rancid 
by keeping i) 0 S 8 ess higher acetyl values than wlum in the fresh condition. 
These considerations show the necessity of taking precautions to prevent 
oxidation of oils or fatty acids obtained from them, previous to the determina- 
tion of the acjetyl value. 


L.— THE IODINE VALUE. 

I. Meaning and Use of this Value. 

The iodine or Hiibl value of a substance is the percentage of iodine absorbed 
from solution under definite conditions prescribed by Hiibl in 1884.^ The 
valiK* of the test d(‘-])ends U]ion the fact that the fatty oils, fats, and allied 
bodies are mixtures, in very variable ]>ro])ortJons, of glycerides of saturated 
and unsaturat(‘d fatty ai'ids, and that whilst the latter readily unite with the 
halogens and form addition products, the former do not. By bringing the oil 
and the halogen together in solution under (conditions which reduce substitu- 
tion to a mimmuni, it is found that the amount of halogen absorbed by each 
kind of fat and oil is very characteristic, and affords one of the most reliable 
means we ])ossess of distinguishing one kind of oil from another and of deter- 
mining their jiroportion in mixtures. The test is most generally useful in the 
analysis of fatty oils and fats. It was at one time believed to have a limited 
value in tlui identification of mineral lubricating oil, but this has been dis- 
provi'd by J)unstan and Thole (see p. 331). The halogim at first used was 
bromine. Albm ])ublished details oi a bromine jirocess in 1881,**^ and an im- 
prov(*d ])rocess was described by Mills in 1883 and 1884 ; ® but Hubl's iodine 
jirocess has gradually sii])ersed(‘d these. It has been the subject of numerous 
modifications, but the only one of jiermanent value is that due to Wijs,^ whiidi 
has greatly sim])lifi(Ml and improv(‘d the Hiibl ])rocess. We shall describe both 
jirocesses, but the latter (AVijs’s) is the one which recommends itself for use. 

11. Determination of the Iodine Value. 

(a) Hubl's Process. — The following solutions are reijuired : — 

Iodine Solution . — This is a solution, in ethyl alcohol, of iodine and mercuric 
chloride, in the ])roportion of at least one moleeiile of mercuric chloride to every 
molecule of iodine. The presence of mercuric chloride renders the absorption 
of the halogen by the fat more rapid and complete, and is essential for the 
attainment of constant results.® 

In preparing the solution according to HubTs directions, 1 litre of pure 95 
per cent, alcohol is divided into two equal parts ; in one, 25 grins, of iodine 
are dissolved (heating hastens solution), and in the other, 30 grins, of powdered 

^ Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., iii. (1884), p. 641. 

2 Analyst, vi. (1881), pp. 177 and 215. 

3 Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., ii. (1883), p. 435 ; iii. (1884), p. 366. 

* Berichte, 1898, p. 750. 

® According to Wijs(/ow7*. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1898, p. 698), iodine monochloridois firstformed, 
as shown by Ephraim, HgClg-f 4 l=Hgl 2 -)- 2 ICl, but this reacts with the water of the 
alcohol to form hypoiodous acid, which is the active agent, thus : ICl-f-H20 = HCl-f HIO. 
Lewkowitsch prefers to assume that ICl is added on directly. 
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mercuric chloride (easily soluble in the cold) ; the two solutions arc then mixed. 

The solution must be kept in a well -stoppered bottle in a dark, cool cupboarc . 
At first the strength is about one-tifth normal, but the free iodine gradually 
and continually diminishes, at first rapidly and afterwards more slowly. 
The solution, when freshly prei^ared, should be allowed to stand for from six 
to twelve hours before use. Every time it is used it must be standardised. 
Owing to the continual diminution of strength, a solution many weeks old 
can no longer be relied upon to give the maximum iodine absorption with 
substances of high iodiue value, and, as the action of the iodine on the alcohol 
is much less rapid in the absence of mercuric chloride', it is far better to keep 
the solutions of iodine and mercuric chloride in sej)arate bottles and to mix 
them only the necessary few hours before being required for use. 

Declnormal Thiosulphate Solution. - This may be prepared by dissolving 
12*4125 grins, of pure dry sodium thiosulphate crystals (Na 2 ^^ 2 ^ 3 *^^ 2 ^^) 
water and diluting to 500 c.(5. at 60° F. The rccrystallised salt, as ])urchased, 
is almost chemically pure, but generally damp ; the crystals merely require 
crushing, drying by moderate pressure between folds of blotting-pa]>er, and 
])reserving in a well-sto})pered bottle. If the above stated quantity of the 
dried salt be made up to exactly 500 c.c., the solution will be so nearly correct 
that for ordinary work it is not necessary to standardise it ; and if ke])t in 
the dark, it alters in strength very slowly. But it is easier and more satis- 
factory to piepare an approximately decinorrnal solution, by dissolving 12*5 
grms. of the undried crystals, and to standardise this by means of pure potas- 
sium bichromate. 

The pure bichromate is prepared by recrystallising the commercial salt a 
few times, and is obtained in the form of fine granular crystals by stirring and 
rapidly cooling a hot saturated solution. The crystals are filtered by suction, 
dried in the air-oven at 150°~200° C., and ke^it in a stoppered bottle. 

For standardising the thiosulphate, an ac'.curate 1 per cent, solution of the 
bichromate is prepared, and is kept in a wcll-stop])ered bottle. 10 c.c. of 
this solution are measured into an 8-oz. stoppered bottle and diluted with 
about 4 oz. of cold distilled water. 20 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of pure 
potassium iodide (free from iodate) are added, and about 10 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 vol. of strong acid to 3 vols. of water). Tliis acid liberates 
exactly 0*2584 grin, iodine, equivalent to about 20*4 c.c. of decinorrnal thio- 
sulphate. The thiosulphate solution is then added from a burette, in drops, ^ 
with continual agitation of the liquid, until the colour of the free iodine has 
nearly disappeared. Starch solution is then added, and the titration is finished 
very slowly, by adding the thiosulphate at first two drops and then one drop 
at a time and allowing plenty of time between each addition, as the final 
destruction of the blue iodide of starch takes place slowly and it is easy to 
overshoot the mark. The colour of the solution is not bleached, but changes 
to the pale bluish-green of chromium chloride. If x be the number of c.c. 

used, then 1 c.c. of thiosulphate solution is equivalent to grm. of iodine. 

X 

An alternative, and in some respects preferable, method of standardising 
the decinorrnal thiosulphate solution is by means of decinorrnal perman- 
ganate solution. 100 c.c. of distilled water, 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid 
(1 vol. of acid to 3 vols. of water), and 20 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of 

* Owing to the fact that the hypoiodous acid gradually oxidises the alcohol to aldehyde, 
thus : — C2H60-f-2HI0=«C2H40-f-2Hj0-f-l2. In the reaction, 2HIO (two molecules) liberate 
I 2 , whereas one molecule of undecomposed HIO liberates Ij in the titration, thus : HCl-f HIO 

-I-KX-KCI+H2O+I2* 

* If the thiosulphate be added more rapidly, an excessive quantity is required. 
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pure potassium iodide, are well mixed in a stoppered bottle. 20 c.c. of deci- 
normal permanganate solution are tJien added and the liberated iodine 

Table CXI. — Iodine Values of Fatty Oils, Fats, and Waxes, 

AND THEIE MiXED FaTTY ACIDS, 







Iodine Values. 

Class. 

Name of Oil, etc. 



Iodine absorbed 

by 100 parts 






Of Oil, Fat, 

Of Mixed 






etc. 

Fatty Acids. 


Arachis (earthnut) oil. 




83-3-106 

96*5-103-4 


Ben oil, .... 




Tl -113 



Castor oil, .... 




81-4- 90-6 

86*6- 88-6 


Coconut oil, 




8-10 

8-4- 9-3 

Vegetable 

Coconut ‘ oleine,' 

Hazel nut oil, . 




13*4 

83 - 90 

90-l-'90*6 

Non-drying 
Oils and Fats. 

Japan wax, 

Olive kernel oil, . , 




4-2- 16*1 

87 - 88 



Olive oil 

Palm oil, .... 




76*2- 94*7 
(usually 82-86) 

86-1- 90*2 





60-2- 67*5 

53-3 


Palm nut oil, 




10-3- 17-6 

12 - 12-1 


Beech nut oil, . 




111-2-120 1 

114 


Biazil nut oil, . 




90 6-100-2 

108 


Cameline oil, 




135-3-142-4 

137 


Cottonseed oil, . 




100 9-llC 9 

111 -115 7 


Cottonseed ‘steanne,' 




88*7-104 

94 3 


Curcas oil, .... 




98 -101 

105 

Vegetable 

Maize oil, .... 




111-2-130-8 

113 -125 

Seini-dryiiig 

Mustard oil (black), . 




90 -122 3 

100 5-126 6 

Oils. 

„ ,, (white), . 

Mustard husk oil, 




92-1-103 

117 

94 7-106 2 


Kape oil, .... 




97 -105 

96-3-105-6 


Kavisou oil. 




109 -122 

126 


Sesanui oil, .... 




10*2 5-nr> 

109 -112 


Soja bean oil, 



‘ 

136 -139 



Candle nut oil, . 




152-8-163 7 

157-5 


Henipsced oil, . 




140-5-167*5 

122 -141 

Vegetable 

Linseed oil, 

Nigerseed oil. 




160 -201 8 

178-5-209-8 




126*6-183-8 

147 5 

Drying Oils 

Poppyseed oil, . 

Sunflower oil. 




132 6-157*6 

139 





120 2-135 

124 -134 


Tung oil 




148-6-165-7 

114 1-159 4 


Walnut oil , 




132 1-151 7 

15 > 


Bone fat. .... 




46-3- 65-8 

55 7- 57 4 


Horse far, . 




71-4- 86-3* 

83 9- 87 1 


Horse oil (drying oil expressed from liorse fat), 

90 -115 

, , 


Horsefoot oil, 




73*7- 90-8 


Animal 

Lard, 




49-9- 76-4 

64 

Oils and Fats. 

Lard oil, 




67 - 82 



Neatsfoot oil, 




66 - 77 

62 -*77 


Tallow (beef), 

,, (mutton), 

Tallow oil (‘ animal oil ’), . 




35-4- 47-8 

26-9- 41 3 





32-7- 46-2 

34-8 





65 6- 60 

65 - 57 


Cod-Ilver oil. 

• » 



164 -170 

164~171 


Dolphin body oil. 




99-5-126 9 



Dolphin jaw oil, strained from solid fat 



32 8 

. . 


Fish liver oils other than cod-ln er. . 



102-7-191*1 


Marine 

Menhaden oil, . 




139-2-172 6 

,, 

Animal Oils 

Porpoise body oil, 




88-3-119-4 

126 

and 

Porpoise jaw oil, strained from solid fat. 


21*6- 49-6 


Fluid Waxes. 

Porpoise jaw oil, unstrained, 
Sardin e oii ( J apanese). 




76-8 

180 6-187-3 



Seal oil, 




129-6-16*2*6 



Sperm oil (including Arctic), 




i 80*0- 86*0 

82-2-'88 1 


Whale oil 




[ 110 -186 

130-3-132 


Beeswax, .... 




1 7-9-12*1 

, , 

Waxes 

Ciirnnuha wax, . 




18 2- 18 -5 

,, 

(solid). 

^lerinaceti (if free from sperm oil), 



nil. 

25 - 41 

9 -*17 


• Horse kidney fat, 110- 


>65 (Dunlop). 


titrated with the thiosulphate solution. 20 c.c. of decinormal permanganate 
solution of correct strength liberate 0*2539 grm. of iodine. 

Potassium Iodide Solution , — This is a 10 per cent, aqueous solution of the 
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]>iire salt froe from iodato. It l)(*(*oni(*s sli<flitly ytdlow on konpinc;, owing to 
libera tion of iodine^ but may bo bloaohod by adding a droj) or two of 
tbiosulpbato. 

t^tarch Solution.- -About 1 grin, of jiuro arrowroot starch is rubbed to a 
smootli cream with a few dro])s ol water and ])oiired into an 8-oz. conical 
beaker. The beaker is nearly filled with boiling wat(*r, immediately placed 
over the naked flame ol an Argand-Bunsen for a b‘w monumts, and allowed to 
boil U]). It is then covered and left to stand ovinnight, and the clear liquid 
is decanted for use. If required for use immediately, the liot liquid may be 
filtiued. 

Methijlatcd ChloroforuK -This must be ])roved to absorb no iodine. Place 
K) c.c. and 20 c.c. in two stoppered bottles. Add to eacdi 10 c.c. of iodine 
solution, and sto])])er the bottles tightly, after moistening each sto]»])er with a 
drop of potassium iodide solution. Place th(‘ bottles in a dark cu]) board for 
several hours, and then titrate the free iodim* in each ; if the volume of 
thiosulphate used is the same for both, the chloroform is fit for use. 

To determine the iodine value, as much of the substance is weighed in a 
very small counter})oised beaker as will absorb about 0*3 grin, of iodine, or 
a trifle more, it is dissolved in chloroform ^ and rins(*d into a dry 8-oz. 
sto])pered bottle, about 10 c.c. of chlorotorm being used altogetlnu*. About 
the same voliiim* of chloroform is then ])oured into another similar bottle. 
Both bottl<‘s must have very well-fitted stop])(*rs. 

The aj)pro.ximate strength of the iodine solution having beim ascertained 
by titrating 10 c.c. with tiu' standard thiosul])hat(‘, as much is measured into 
each bottle as will contain at least 0T> grm. of iodine. If, aft(‘r mixing, the 
contents of the bottle containing the substance be not clear, more chloroform 
is added, the same extra volume being added to the blank quantity. The 
bottles are then tightly sto])]>ered, each sto])])er being first moistened with a 
dro]) of strong jiotassium iodide solution to make a more effective seal, and 
are placed in a cool, dark ciqiboard for not less than six, and not more than 
about eight(‘en liours. It is convenient to commence the exjieriintmt lati‘ 
in the afternoon and titrate the first thing m^xt morning. 

Before commencing to titrate, each botth‘, in warm weather, is first coobnl 
by running some cold water over it, so as to ])roduce a slight reduction of 
])ressure inside, and a few drops of ])otassiuni iodides solution are. poured 
round the sto])]ier, which, on ojiening tlu‘ bottle, arc^ drawn in, rinsing the 
neck and stojijier. 20 c.c. of jiotassium iodide solution are then jioured into 
the bottle, and cold distilled water is added until the bottle is about two-thirds 
full. Part of the iodine will now be in the a{[ueous liquid, and part in the 
chloroform solution which settles to the bottom. The standard thiosulphate 
solution is next run in, at first rapidly and afterwards more slowly, with 
constant agitation, until tlie free iodine has nearly all disapfieared, and then 
the starch solution is added and the titration is finish(*d dro]) by drop, vigorously 
shaking the closed bottle between each drop, until the blue colour is destroyed. 
The difference between the volume of thiosulphate solution used for the 
blank quantity and for the sample is calculated to iodine, and, when divided 
by the weight of substances taken and multiplied by 100, gives the iodine 
value. 


Example. 

It was required to determine the iodine value of a sample of olive oil. 

^ In testing a substance which is insoluble in chloroform but soluble in alcohol, either the 
substance is transferred to the bottle in a dry stat<‘, or it is dissolved in 10 c.c. of absolute 
alcohol and exactly the same volume of absolute alcohol is added to the blank quantity. 
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10 of iodine solution, railier old, required 17-2 e.c. of deeinonnal tliio- 
siilphate solution, <‘-quivaleJit to 0-21 7 grin, iodine, ; tlierefore, a 30 e.e. pi])etteful 
would contain about 0-65 gnu. iodine. Now olive oil, when genuine, absorbs 
about 80 per c(*nt. of iodine ; therefore, weighed out 0*4 gnu. In titrating, 
the volumes of thiosuljihate solution used were. 

For the blank (quantity, .... 50*80 v.a. 

For the tost (piantity, .... 24-30 o.c. 

Difference, ..... 20*50 c.c. 

1 c.c. of the tliiosuljihate used was equivalent to 0*01201 grin, iodine ; therefore, 
20*50 (*.(*. were equivalent to 0*33410 grin. Therefore, 0*4 gnu. of the oil 
absorbed 0*33410 gnu. iodine, and 100 gnus, would absorb 0*33416 “0*4 X 100 
---83*54, which is the iodine value of the sample. 

For the attainment of uniformly reliable and concordant results by this 
])rocess, about double as much iodine should be added as the substance can 
absorb. The iodine solution must not be too weak, otherwise the maximum 
iodine absorption is not obtained with oils of liigh iodine value. The digestion 
with iodine must not be continued for too short a time, or unduly ])rolonged ; 
standing overnight (about eighteen hours) is sufficient in all cases. Although 
these ])re(‘autions are more necessary when dealing with substances of high 
than of low iodine value, it is desirable to ado])t the same method of working 
in all cas(*s. 

Table CXIJ. — Iodixe Values of Miscellat^kous Substanijes. 


Class. 

Description. 

Iodine Value 
^Iodine ubsoibed by 
100 parts. 

Blown Oils. 

Blown raj)e and ravison oils, 

Iff own cottonseed oil. 

47 -73 

56 -66 

Alcohols. 

1 

Alcohols from sperm oil, . 

Alcohols from wool fat, . 

Cholesterol and Phytosteiol, 

59 5-69*3 

35 -40 
67*3-68*1 

Resins. 

Colophony, 

160 -219* 

Solid 

Hydrocarbons. 

1 

1 

Paraffin wax, 

Ozokerite, 

Vaseline (Chesehroiigh Co.), 

3*9- 4*0 
4*5- 4*9 

8*6 


^ Wijs’H solution, two hour'^’ contact (see Lewkowitsch, OtV.v, Fats^ i, (1922), p. 033). 


Dunstan and Thole ^ have shown that the reaction of mineral oils towards 
iodine differs profoundly from that of fatty oils. By varying the time and 
proportion of reagent, a given mineral lubricating oil may yield Yevy widely 
varying values. A Californian mineral oil, for examyile, gave a value of twenty 
in 2 hours, forty in 4 hours, sixty in 64 hours, and eighty in 266 hours, whilst 
rape oil gave a steady value in three minutes. Increasing the proportion of 
reagent to oil was found invariably to augment the iodine value of a mineral 
oil, whilst in the case of rape oil the jiroportion made no difference, provided 
a sufficient excess was used. 

The chemical reactions taking place in this process have been fully dis- 
^ Jour. Inst Peiro. Tech,, 7 (1921), y). 420. 
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cussed in papers by Schweitzer and Lungwitz/ Ephraim,^ Waller,^ Wijs,^ 
Jjcwkowitsch,® and tethers ; ® for practical purposes it may be assumed that 
ICl is added on to the unsaturated carbon atoms. 

(h) Wijs’s Process.— Wijs has replaced Hubl’s reagent by a solution of 
iodine monochloride in acetic acid. 

The reagent is prepared by dissolving 13 grms. of iodine in 1 litre of pure 
glacial acetic acid, determining the titer of the solution, and then passing into 
it a current of chlorine (free from hydrochloric acid) until the titer is nearly 
but not more than doubled. With a little practice the point can be judged 
with fair accuracy by observing the change in colour from very dark brown to 
a rich orange. The acetic acid used must be proved to have no reducing action 
on permanganate. The solution thus obtained has the following advantages 
over the Hiibl solution : it is comparatively stable, and will keep for six months 
without serious loss of strength ; the time of contact necessary for complete 
iodine adsorption to take place is shortened to an hour or less (in the case of 
non-drying oils, a few minutes suffice). 

To determine the iodine value with this solution, as much of the substance 
as will absorb about 0*325 grm. of iodine is dissolved in 10 c.c. of chloroform 
in a sto 2 )percd 8-oz. bottle, mixed with 25 c.c. of the Wijs solution (containing 
about 0*65 grm. of iodine) and allowed to stand fifteen minutes for non-drying 
oils (olive), thirty minutes for semi-drying oils (rape), sixty minutes for drj^ing 
oils (linseed). 20 c.c. of potassium iodide solution are then added, followed 
by about 100 c.c. of distilled water, and the titration is proceeded with in the 
manner described on p. 330. There is no need to make a blank test, oc*c.asional 
titration of the Wijs solution being sufficient. Iodine values determined by 
this method agree closely enough for practical purposes with those determined 
by the Hubl method, when the latter is properly carried out, and as the method 
is much simpler it will naturally be preferred.’ 

M.— HEHNER S BROMINE THERMAL TEST. 

ILihner and Mitchell have devised a very useful thermal method for the 
examination of oils. Hehner showed ® that when liquid bromine is added to 
an oil or fat dissolved in chloroform or carbon tetrachloride, instantaneous 
combination occurs, accompanied by considerable evolution of heat, and in 
conjunction with Mitchell he subsequently discovered that the heat evolved, 
measured by the rise of temperature under fixed conditions, bears a nearly 
constant ratio to the iodine value ; that, in fact, the iodine value, which by 
Hiibl’s process takes several hours to determine and involves the use of a 
special reagent not always ready, can be ascertained with considerable 
accuracy in a few minutes by measuring the thermometric rise with bromine 
and multiplying the result by a factor. 

Since iodine values can now be determined so rapidly by the Wijs process, 
the bromine thermal test has to a large extent lost its usefulness ; but it may 
still be employed with advantage as a sorting test, where a large number of 
samples have to be examined in a short time. 

1 Jour, Soc, Chem. Ind., xiv, (1895), pp. 130 and 1030. 

2 Analyst, xx. (1896), p. 176. 

» Ibid,, p. 280. 

^ Jour, Soc, Chem, Ind,, 1898, p. 698. 

® Analyst, 1899, p. 267. 

® For a full discussion of the subject see Lewkowitsch, Chem, Tech,, i. (1921), pp. 407-414. 

’ See a paper by Wijs in the Air^yst, xxv. (1900), p. 31. 

® Analyst, xx. (1895), p. 49. 
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The following apparatus and reagents are required : — 

A vacuum jacketed-tube^^ measuring internally 3| inches in length x 
I inch in diameter. 

A Centigrade thermometer^ divided in fifths of a degree from, say, 0° 
to 50^ 

A 1 c.c. pipette f having a short soda-lime tube fixed by a cork to the 
upper end, with a flexible tube for mouthpiece. 

Liquid bromine^ and 

Methylated chloroform. 

The Process. — The vacuum-jacketed tube is suspended from one arm of the 
balance by means of a stiff platinum wire loop (fig. 114), a counterpoise 
made from a piece of thick sheet lead being placed in the other pan. By 
opening the side door of the balance case, the oil or fat can be dropped into 
the tube and the exact weight easily and quickly adjusted. The tube is 
then slipped out of the wire loop and fixed firmly, by means of the short stem, 
in a suitable stand, and 10 c.c. of chloroform are measured into it froin a 
ihpette. The temperature of the bromine having been ascertained to tlie 
nearest 0*1°, by stirring with the thermometer, the same thermometer, freed 
from adhering bromine, is immersed in the chloroformic solution of the 
substance, which is brought to exactly the same tempera- 
ture as the bromine, either by warming the outer tube 
by the hand or cooling it by immersion in cold water. 

This adjustment takes place slowly, as the heat can only 
be transmitted by radiation. Immediately the tempera- 
ture is correctly adjusted, 1 c.c. of the bromine is with- 
drawn from the bottle (by means of a pipette, provided 
at its upper end with a short soda-lime tube and a flex- 
ible mouthpiece) and added to the chloroform solution, 
which is rapidly stirred with the thermometer until the 
mercury has risen to the highest point and begun to fall 
again. As this takes place in about fifteen seconds, Fio. 114. 

close observation of the mercury is necessary. The 

difference between the initial and final temperatures is the rise of temperature. 

It is desirable to vary the quantity of substance taken, according to the 
amount of heat developed. Of olive and rape oils, 1 grm. is a suitable quantity ; 
of tallow or any other fat composed mainly of saturated glycerides, 2 grms. 
may be used ; but of linseed oil, which reacts very violently with bromine, 
0-5 grm. is sufficient. 10 c.c. of chloroform and 1 c.c. of bromine are used in 
all cases. The rise of temperature when 2 grms. are used is divided by 2, 
and when 0*5 grm. is used is multiplied by 2. The result, expressed by the 
symbol jS, may be called the bromine thermal value. 

The numerical value of the factor for converting the bromine thermal 
values into iodine values depends upon the heat capacity of the particular 
tube and thermometer used. Hehner and Mitchell found it to be about 5*6, 
Jenkins ^ 5*7, Archbutt ® from 5’7 to 6*2, according to the nature of the oil. 
Each operator, in a test of this kind, must of necessity work out his own 
factors, by making comparative determinations of the iodine values and the 
bromine thermal values of about half a dozen genuine samples of each descrip- 
tion of oil which he wishes to use the method for. 

The results of consecutive experiments made with the same samj>le of oil 
are remarkably concordant, the extreme difference usually observed being 

^ Obtainable from Messrs. Baird & Tatlook. 

* Jour. Soe. Chem. Ind,, xvi. (1897), p. 193. 



» Ibid,, p. 309. 
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0*3® C. Du]>licate cxperinionts, made at intervals of several days, usually 
agree within 0-1° C. Bromine as purchased, the same fully saturated with 
water, and the same dehydrated hy shaking with strong sulphuric acid and 

Table CXI It. 


Experim 3nt. 

Thermal Value (/3). "C. 

Bromine as 

Bin oil abed 

Bromine saturated 
with Water. 

Anhydrous 

Bromine. 

1 

20*4 

20*2 

20*1 

2 

20*3 

20*4 

20-2 

3 

20 1 



4 

20-2 



Mean, 

20*25 

20*3 

20*15 


distilling, gave practically th(‘ same results, as tin*- figures in Table CXIil., 
obtained with the same sam]>le of rajie oil, show. 


T\blc CXIV. 


Tallow. 7 samples (2 grrns, used ; the 
rise of temperature ~2=i/3). 

8. Kape Oil. 11 samples (1 grni used ; 
the use of temperatiue-/3). 

Description. 

Bromine 
Thermal 
Value 03). 

o 

X 

CO. 

Hubl 

Iodine 

V'alue 

Description. 

Bromine 
Thermal 
Value (j8) 

(M 

©> 

to 

X 

ea 

- g «> 

99 6 
102*7 
103 3 
103 1 

105 7 
104*0 

106 2 
108 1 
109*4 
113 5 
121 7 

American beef, . 
Home refined, . 

If • • 

>) • • 

Australian mutton, . 
Home refined, . 

6-1 

6 7 

6*7 

7-06 

7*2 

7*66 

89 

37*8 
41*6 
41*5 
43 7 
44*6 

46*m 

65*2 

39*1 
41*3 
41*8 
44 3 
44 9 
40*3 
53*6 

Stettin, . 
Unknown, 

It • 

>» 

f» • * 

t» • • 

It • • 

It • • 

Black Sea, 

• • 


17 0 

17 35 
17*4 

17 3 
17*7 
17*8 
17*9 

18 25 
18*6 

19 1 
20*3 

100*6 
102*7 
103*0 
102*4 
104 8 
105*4 
105*9 
108 0 
110 1 
113*1 
120*2 

2. Olive Oil 10 sami>le8 (1 grm. used ; 
the rise of ten)peiatuni = /3). 

4. Haw Linseed Oil. 10 samples (0 5 pnn. 
used ; the rise of temperature x 2=^) 

Description. 

Bromine 
Tlieimal 
Value 0), 

X 

«a 

Hubl 

Iodine 

Value 

Description. 

Bromine 
ITiermal 
Value (/3). 

d 

CO 

X 

aj. 

Hubl 

Iodine 

Value. 

Unknown, , 

13 56 

77*2 

78 7 

Old sample, . 


28 6 

171*0 

1(57 1 

„ ... 

13 8 

78 7 

78 9 

Unknown, 


28*8 

172 8 

177*0 

Malaga, .... 

13 8 

78*7 

79*3 

American (?), 


29 6 

177*6 

177*0 

,, ... 

14-2 

80 9 

78*4 

Unknown, 


29*7 

178*2 

177*8 

Unknown, . 

14*2 

80*9 

81*4 

Calcutta, 


29 8 

178*8 

178*7 

, ... 

14*35 

81*8 

814 

,, ... 


30*45 

182*7 

183 3 

Gallipoli, . . . 

14*4 

82*1 

82*0 

Baltic, 


31*35 

188*1 

188 5 

Unknown, . 

14*46 

82*4 

84*2 

It ... 


31*4 

188*4 

188 8 

Gallipoli, . . . 

14 '6 

82*6 

82*5 

ff * * * 


31*76 

190*6 

188*8 

It ... 

]4*6 

82*6 

82*1 

»l • • • 


32*6 

196*0 

192*6 


The results of experiments with four descriptions of oil are given in Table 
CXIV., and it will be seen that the agreement between the observed and the 
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ealcnlatod iodine values is generally very satisfactory. Thus, with the seven 
sani])les of tallow, the niaxiniuni difference is 1*7 ; in tiu* case of the olive oils, 
it is 2*5 ; eleven samples of rape oil gave a iiiaximum difference of J*5 ; and 
the agre(*nieiit in the case of raw linseed oil is nearly as good. The greatest 
difference observed in testing ten samjiles of the latter oil was 4*2, but if we 
omit the lirst two samples the difference does not exceed 2*5. These results 
prove that the bromine thermal test is a valuable auxiliary method for the 
valuation of oils, which, in laboratories where a large number of oils of the 
same kind have to be examined, may save a great deal of time and labour. 

N. MAUMEN^’S THERMAL TEST. 

All the fatty oils react with strong sulphuric acid with evolution of heat, 
which IS least in th(^ cas(i of the non-drying and greatest in that of the drying 
oils. In Maumene's test, 50 grins, of the oil are stirred in a beaker with 
10 (‘.c. of strong sul])huri(' acid, both at the same initial temperature, and the 
rise of tem])erature is read off'. This varies from about 40*^ C. with olive oil 
to about 130^' C. with linse(‘d od ; and as the limits of variation with diiT(‘Tent 
])ure samples of ea(*h oil ar(‘ not wide, th(‘ test, wlum conducted with du(‘ care, 
is a valuabl(‘ miuins of distinguishing one oil from another and of detecting 
ad lilt (‘ration. 

'rh(' attainment of uniform results by this test (l(‘])ends u])on thi^ eaiijiloy- 
ment of idimtical conditions, es])ecially as r(‘gards the strength of th(‘ suljdiuric 
acid us(‘d. Th(‘ following results by Archbutt ^ show the effect of varying the 
strength of the acid, all other conditions remaining the same. 

Table CXV. 


DescJi'iption of Oil. 

lliHG of Tcmpuniturc (“ C.) witli Acid containing 
per cent, of IIiiS 04 . 

07-38 

9C-71 

05-72 

04-72 

03-75 

02-73 

91-85 

Olive oil, pure, . 

42-7 

42 

39 

36-5 

34-5 

31 

28-C 

Olive oil, impure, 

48-5 

47-3 

44 

40-5 

38-7 

35-5 

32-6 

Rape oil, pure, . 

1 

62 5 

61 

68 

54 

50-3 

47 

41-7 


As the temperature rises more slowly the weaker the acid, it is advisable 
to use an acid containing not less than ])or cent, of 112804 ; and the strength 
must be ascertained by analysis, since the specific gravity of suljihuric acid 
reaches the inaximum at 97*7 ])er (;ent., and then diminishes, so that acids of 
95* G per (jcnt. and 99*2 ])er cent, strength have the same specific gravity (Lunge 
and Naef). The method of working which we recommend involves the use of 
the following reagent and ajiparatus : — 

Hnl})huric Acid (97% II 28 O 4 ) ; prepared as follows: The contents of an 
unojDened Winchester epaart bottle of pure sulphuric acid are well mixed ; 
about G c.c. arc then taken out with a dry pipette, quickly delivered into a 
dry weighing bottle, which is stoppen^d and tlie exact weight taken. The 
acid is then carefully diluted with cold water, made u}) to exactly 5(H) (*,.c. 
at the temperature of the laboratory, and well mixed. JOO c.c. of the diluted 
’ Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., v. (1880), p. 303. 
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acid are next measured with a pipette and delivered into a 16-oz. flask, con- 
taining a weighed quantity of pure sodium carbonate dissolved in a small 
quantity of water. 1-10 grms. of sodium carbonate are taken for every 1 grm. 
of acid. This weight of the nominally dry carbonate is placed in a tared 
platinum crucible, gently ignited over a spirit flame for ten minutes, cooled in 
the desiccator with a cover on the crucible, and the exact weight then taken. 
After the acid has been run into the sodium carbonate solution, the liquid is 
heated to boiling to expel most of the carbonic acid, then made quite cold, 
and the excess of sodium carbonate determined by titration with dccinormal 
acid, using methyl orange as indicator. In order tliat the end i)oint of the 
titration may be sharply observed, the colour of the liquid should be compared 
with that of an equal volume of j)ure water tinted with the same quantity 
of methyl orange and contained in an exactly similar flask. The following is 
an cxam])le of the calculation : — 

CJrms. 

Weight of sulphuric acid titrated— J, Xll-lllO — 2*2222 

Weight of dry NagCOa taken — 2*4493 

M/IO acid, 13*38 c.c.^NagCOa 13*38X*0U53 =- *0710 

W(iight of dry Na^COa neutralised = 2*3783 

Equivalent weight of HgSO^ = 2*1980 

.*. Strength of ^c^rf=2*1980-^2*2222 X 100 98*98% 

If the acid be weaker than 97 per cent., it is rejected ; if stronger, it is 
diluted to exactly 97 per cent, strength by adding to a weighed quantity, 
say 1 kilo., the requisite quantity of pure water, which may be measured 

from a delicate burette and well stirred into the acid. The reagent thus 

prepared is preserved for use in a capped ether bottle ; the stock is kept in 
the “ Winchester,’’ the stopper of which, after wiping free from acid, is smeared 
with a little vaseline and tied down. 

Beakers, tall form, 4 inches high by 2| inches in diameter. These fit into 
a nest of cotton- wool contained in a 40-oz. lipped beaker. 

A 10-c.c. hnrette, with glass tap. The orifice of the jet is reduced by holding 
it in the Bunsen flame until, with the tap turned full on, 10 c.c. of the suljdiuric 
acid take one minute, within a second or two, to flow out. 

A Centigrade thermometer, graduated in single degrees from 0® to 100°. 

In making a test, the temperature of the air of the room is first of all ascer- 
tained, and the acid is then brought to the same temperature by warming 
the bottle by the hand or by cooling it in water. Exactly 50 grms. of the oil, 
having been weighed into the beaker, are stirred with the thermometer and 
brought to the same temperature as the acid, and the beaker is then placed 
in the cotton-wool nest. The burette having been filled with the acid and 
covered with a glass cap, the beaker is brought under it, the tap is opened wide, 
and 10 c.c. of acid are allowed to run into the oil, all the time stirring the oil 
and the acid very thoroughly together. After the acid is all in, the stirring is 
continued until the mercury ceases to rise. The final temperature is read ofl, 
the initial temperature is deducted, and the diflerence is the rise of temperature. 

When a number of samples are being tested, a thermometer is kept siis- 
pended near the burette to record the temperature of the air, and, if this alters, 
the initial temperature of the oils must be altered to correspond. Immediately 
after testing each oil the burette is refilled with acid and capped, and the neck 
of the bottle is carefully wiped dry and capped. If these directions are fpllowed, 
very good results may, with practice, be obtained. 
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This test is most useful in comparing one sample of o-il with another, as in 
controlling the quality of the deliveries of oil purchased to sample. As the 
results obtained are influenced not only by the strength of the acid used but 
also by the exact modus operandi, each observer must construct a table of 
results for liimself, by testing several pure samj)les of each oil he requires to 
examine. Tabic CXVI. will serve to show, ax^proximaicly, the results obtained 
with some well-known oils. 

In testing oils which evolve more heat than cottonseed oil, the chemi(^al 
reaction becomes so violent that the liquid froths out of the beaker ; therefore, 
the test cannot be made unless the oil is diluted. For this j)urpose olive oil 
is suitable ; e.g. 20 grins, of linseed oil diluted with 30 grins, of olive oil give 
a moderate thermal eft'ect. The olive oil must be tested sexiarately to ascertain 
the ris(i of temperature obtained with it alone ; the thermal rise of the linseed 
oil is then calculated as shown by the following exanqile : — 


Rise of temperature of the mixture, observed, 77-2° 
Effect due to 30 grins, of olive oil~p x42°~ 25*2° 

Effect due to 20 grins, of linseed oil, 52*0° 

.*.50 grins, of linseed oil would rise^ X52°~ 130° 

2 mmmmmm 


Table CXVI. 


i 

Name of Oil. j 

Kise of 'Temperature with 

97% Sulphuric Acid, 

Degrees Centigrade. 

Animal (tallow) oil, 






36“-42* 

Arachis oil, 






49“-53* 

Cameline oil, . . 






108“ 

Castor oil, 






64"-60' 

Coil-liver oil, . , 






124“ 

Cottonseed oil. 






74“-84“ 

Ciircus oil, 






66“-67“ 

llorse oil. 






46’-.'>5“ 

Lard oil, . 






40“-46“ 

Linseed oil, 






128“-146“ 

Maize oil. 






82"-83“ 

Menlmden oil, 






125“ 

Mustard hu‘«k oil, , 






€)7“-76“ 

Nealsfoot oil, . 






39“-49“ 

Nis^rseed oil, . 






100“ 

Olive oil, . 






40“-^6* 

Poppyseed oil. 






87“-89* 

Kape oil, . 






68*-63“ 

Bavisoii oil, . . 






66“-76“ 

Seal oil, . . . 






100“-105“ 

Sesaii)6 oil, 





[ j 

63'-66“ 

Sperm oil, 






45“-47“ 

Tung oil, . 






124“ 1 

J 


Specific Temperature Reaction, — Thomson and Ballantyne ^ have proposed 
to avoid the trouble involved in the preparation of an acid of known strength 
by a sxiecial method of recording results. Instead of stating the rise of tem- 
perature in degrees, they express the result in terms of the rise of temperature 
with water at 20° C., taken as 100. 

Exactly 50 c.c. (=50 grins.) of water are delivered into the beaker from a 
piX3ette, brought to 20° C., and mixed with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid also at 
20° C. The acid is run into the water exactly in the same way and at the same 
rate as into an oil, but the experiment is not so easy, as in stirring the water 
and acid together in the absence of a lubricant one is very axit to crack the 

1 Jour, 80 c, Chem, lnd„ x. (X89I), p, 233. 
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beaker, and the temperature with water does not remain for some time station- 
ary at the maximum, as with oil, but quic.kly begins to fall. Having, however, 
successfully made the experiment, preferably in duplicate, the oil is tested 
in the same way and in the same beaker. The result with oil is then divided 
by the mean residt with water, and the quotient, multiplied by 100, is tlie 
“ Specific Temperature Reactio7i,'^ Table CXVIL, by Thomson and Ballantync, 
shows the results they ')btained by operating in this way with acids of three 
different strengths. 


Table CXVll. 


Sample. 

H 2 SO 4 96 4 per cent. 

lf 2 S 04 9C 8 pel cent. 

H 2 SO 4 99 0 per cent. 

0 

.-1 

0 ^ . 

" ft* 

f^a 

<u 

H 

Specific 

Temperature 

Reaction. 

Rise of 
Temperature 
*C. 

Specific 

Temperature 

Reaction, 

Rise of 
Temperature 

•c. 

Specific 

Temperature 

Reaction. 

Water, 

38-6 

100 

41*4 

K)0 

46*5 

100 

( 

36-5 

95 

39*4 

95 

44-8 

96 

Olive oil, . ^ 


• • • 

39 0 

91 

43*8 

94 

1 

34*0 

88 

38*1 

92 

44*2 

95 

Rape oil, ' . 

490 

127 



580 

124 

Castor oil, 

340 

88 

37-0 

89 



Linseed oil. 

1015 

1 

270 

1 

... 


125*2 

2(79 


Thomson and Ballantync found, when testing the same sample of olive 
oil in two different beakers, one 3 inc'-hes and the. other 4 inches in height, 
but both 2 incdies in diameter, that the temperaturt* rose 2'' higher in the taller 
beaker ; the same difference was observed with water ; therefore, in whichever 
beaker the experiments were made, the specific temperature rcacjtion, calculated 
from the tliermal effects with water and oil in the same beaker, were almost 
identical, the figures being 93*5 and 93*8. 

Table CXVITT. 


Sample of Rape Oil. 

Iodine Value 
by Hubl's Process. 

Iodine Value 
calculated from 
the Hronime 
Thermal Value. 
/3x6*9:i. 

Iodine Value 
calculated from 
the Sulphuric Acid 
Thermal Value. 
o-xl-67. 

No. 1 

102-7 

102-7 

99*4 

»» 2 

103*3 

103*0 

101*4 

3 

103*1 

102*4 

101*9 

» 4 

105*7 

104*8 

106*5 

» 6 

104*6 

105*4 

104*3 

» 6 

106*2 

105*9 

106*0 

» ^ 

108*1 

108*0 

109*9 

r, 8 

109*4 

110*1 

111*4 


The evolution of heat on mixing oils with sulphuric acid proceeds from 
a variety of chemical reactions; e.g. hydrolysis of the glycerides, sulphonation 
of the fatty acids and glycerol, and, as the temperature rises, destruc- 
tive oxidation, accompanied by charring and evolution of sulphur dioxide. 
The evolution of heat depends largely upon the proportion and nature of the 
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unsaturated fatty acids present, and bears a more or less definite relation to the 
iodine value. This relation, however, according to Hehner and Mitchell, is 
quite different with different oils and fats, unlike the relation between the 
bromine thermal value and the iodine value, which is nearly the same for most 
oils and fats. The comjiarative results (Table CXVTII.) obtained by Arohbutt 
with ra|)e oil, show that although the iodine value may be calculated very nearly 
from the Maiimeiie figure, the bromine thermal value is a niore reliable basis for 
calculation, notwithstanding the fact that the multiplier in the latter (*-ase is 
more than three times as large as in the former. 

O. -DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF ARACHIS OIL IN 

OLIVE OIL. 

Aracliis or earthnut oil so nearly resembles olive oil in general characters 
that the ordinary ])hysical and chemical tests fail to det(jct its jiresence. The 
-chi(‘f difference lies in the iodine values, which range as under : 

Lowest. Highest. 

Arac5his oil, .... 8,‘P,‘5 105 

Olive oil, 77*3 94-7 

Whilst a high iodine value (say over 87 per cent., which is seldom exceeded 
by geiiuine olive oil) might, therefore, be due to the j>resence of araclns oil, 
a normal value is compatible with the presence of this oil in considerable 
])roportion. 

Arachis oil, however, contains from 4*3 to 5*4 ])er cent, of araehidic and 
lignoceric acids ( 02 oH 4 ofl 2 which, owing to their s])aring solu- 

bility in cold alcohol, can be isolated without much difficulty. Olive oil (*on- 
tains not more than traces of these acids. U])on this difference in com])osition, 
Kenard has based the following process for the detection and estimation of 
ara('his oil, which is here described with some modifications in detail intro- 
duced by one of the authors.^ 

10 grins, of the suspected oil are saponified in a basin, as directed in E I. 
(p. 303), using 8 c.c. of 50 per cent, caustic soda solution and 70 c.c. of alcohol, 
boiled down gently to about 20 c.c., rinsed with hot water into a separating 
funnel, decomposed with hydrochloric acid in excess, and shaken with ether 
to extract the fatty acids. After distilling off the ether in an 8-oz. wide-necked 
flask, the fatty acids are dried by heating the flask on a steam-bath and sucking 
out the vapour, and arc then dissolved by pouring 50 c.c. of rectified alcohol 
(sp. gr. 0*834) into the hot flask. 

To the solution, which should not be hotter than 110° F., and must not 
bo allowed to cool below 100° F., lest crystals of araehidic and lignoceric 
acids should separate, 5 c.c. of a 20 per cent, aqueous solution of lead acetate 
are added, which will precipitate the whole of the araehidic and lignoceric 
acids as lead soaps, together with some palmitate and oleate of lead.^ After 
cooling to about 60° F. and allowing to stand for about half an hour, the alco- 
holic liquid is decanted through a filter, and the lead soaps are extracted with 
ether until the washings when shaken in a test-tube with HgS- water give no 
colour, or only a slight brown ; the soluble lead oleate is thus removed. It is 
best not to attempt to wash with ether more than once on the filter, but to 

1 Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind,, xvii. (1898), p. 1124. 

2 This quantity of lead is sufficient for 10 grms. of oil. If more bo added, a larger pro 
cipitate is produced, containing more lead oleate, which takes more washing out with ether, 
but no more araehidic and lignoceric acids are obtained ; in fact, if excess of load bo used, as 
recommended by some chemists, the quantity of these acids recovered is even loss, probably 
owing to the solvent action of the solution of lead oleate in ether on the other lead soaps. 
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rinse the soaps back into the flask and digest with ether, then again filter and 
again rinse back, using the same filter each time. After doing this about four 
times, all the lead oleate will have been dissolved out. Washing on the filter 
takes a much longer time. 

The filter paper containing the lead arachidate, etc., is opened out in a large 
plain funnel placed in the neck of a separating funnel, and, before the soaps 
have had time to dry, they are rinsed into the separator with a jet of ether 
from a washing bottle. The soaps which adhere to the paper and flask may 
be decomposed and transferred by rinsing with warm dilute hydrochloric acid, 
followed by ether. About 20 c.c. more hydrochloric acid (1*10 sp. gr.)-are 
poured into the separator, shaken well to decompose the lead soaps, then run 
off, and the ethereal solution of the fatty acids is washed with small quantities 
of water until the lead chloride is removed. The ether is distilled off in an 8-oz. 
flask, and the residual fatty acids are heated in the water-oven until dry. 
They are then dissolved by warming with 50 c.c. of 90 per cent, ethyl alcohol 
(sp. gr. 0‘834:0), and the solution is cooled to 15° C., when arachidic and lig- 
noccric acids, if present, will crystallise out, either at once or after standing 
a short time. The flask should be closed by a cork carrying a thermometer. 

According to Tortelli and Ruggeri,^ a rough estimate of the amount of 
earthnut oil present may be made at this stage by observing the temperature 
fit which the crystals commence to form. For this purpose the liquid in the 
flask must b(^ heated until the crystals have redissolved, and then allowed to 
cool slowly. 

Table CXIX. 


Temperature at which the 
crystals comnictice to form. 

"C. 

Earthnut Oil, 
liHT cent. 

35-38 

100 

31-33 

60 

28-30 

50 

25-26 

40 

22-24 

30 

20*5- 21 -5 

20 

18-20 

10 

16-17 

5 


In order to determine the proportion of earthnut oil more accurately, the 
liquid is allowed to stand for one hour,^ with occasional agitation, at 15° or 
20° C., or at some intermediate temperature whicli is nearest to that of the 
laboratory; the crystals are then collected on a small filter placed over a 
100-c.c. cylinder, using the filtrate alone to rinse out the flask, and are washed 
several times with small quantities of 90 per cent, alcohol until the filtrate 
and washings measure 70-80 c.c., unless the quantity of crystals obtained is 
very small, in which case less may be used.® The filtrate and washings with 

1 Chem, Zeit., xxii. (1898), p. COO. 

® Tortelli and Ruggeri say three hours, but Archbutt’s experiments show that one hour is 
enough. 

* It is a good plan to do this washing with three separate quantities of alcohol, either 10 c.c. 
or 5 c.c. each, according to the size of the precipitate, and, after collecting the washing each 
time in a small beaker, to pour it back through the filter two or three times, so as to thoroughly 
saturate it before adding it to the main filtrate. Obviously, this must bo done at the same 
constant temperature as that at which the crystallisation took place. A paper filter may be 
used, but a Oooch filter used with moderate suction is better, because the crystals can be more 
completely separated from the mother liquor. 
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00 per cent, alcohol must be iiieasured. The crystals arc then washed thor- 
oughly with 70 per cent, alcohol (sp. gr. ()*8898) in which, according to Kenard, 
arachidic and lignoceric acids are quite insoluble.’ These washings are not 
measured, but the washing is continued until a few c.c.. of the filtrate remain 
clear when diluted with water in a test-tube, showing that all soluble fatty 
acids have been washed out. The washed crystals are then dissolved off Ihe 
filter with boiling ether, distilled down in a tared flask, and dried in the water- 
oven until constant in weight, for which one hour or less usually suflices. 
Finally, the melting-point is determined by capillary tube, or preferably by 
Benseniaun’s method (p. 272), and the point of incipient fusion should not 
be lower than 71° C. 

Instead of weighing the crystals at this stage, Tortelli and Kuggeri recom- 
mend redissolving them in 50 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol, recrystallising for 
one hour at the same tem})erature as before, again filtering and washing, first 
with 90 [)er cent, and then with 70 per cent, alcohol, and then wtiighing. 
The crystals from pure carthnut oil, when thus purified, melt, by Benseniaiin's 
method, at 72*3°-73-3° This recrystallisation is essential in the case of 
some Tunisian olive oils,® mixtures containing cottonseed oil, and solid fats 
such as lard,^ wiiich contain large percentages of saturated fatty acids, and 
must always be resorted to if the melting-point of the first crop of crystals is 
below 70° C. 

As the mixed acids arc slightly soluble in the 90 per cent, alcohol used 
for recrystallisatioii and washing, a correction must be made, which varies 
according to th(^ woiglit of mixed acids obtained {Tortelli and liugyeri). This 
correction is given by th(i following table : — 


Table CXX. 


Weight of Mixed Acids 
obtained. 

Correi tion (gmi.) to be .nlded ]ier 100 e.c. ot 90 i)er 
cent, alcohol Ubcd for ciy&tullizat,iou and wasiiingat 

Grrn. 

15‘C 

17 5" C. 

20" C. 

0*05 

+ 0031 

+ 0-040 

+ 0 046 

010 

0030 

0-045 

0052 

0*20 

0-048 

0 056 

0-062 

0-30 

0-055 

0-064 

0-071 

0-40 

0-061 

0-071 

0-078 

0-50 

0-064 

0-076 

0-084 

0*60 

0-066 

0-080 

• 0-088 

0*70 

0067 

0-082 

0-090 

0-80 

0-069 

0-083 

0-092 

0’90 

0-070 

0.084 

0-092 

1-00 

0-071 

0-084 

0-091 

2-70 

0-073 

0-082 

0-091 


The percentage of mixed arachidic and lignoceric acids thus isolated from 
pure carthnut oil by Reijard, De Negri and Fabris, Tortelli and Ruggeri, and 

1 Norman Evers has found that these acids are by no means insoluble in 70 per cent, 
alcohol. His table of corrections is given on p. 344. When using Renard s process as 
here described, however, no correction should be made for solubility in the 70 per cent, 
alcohol used. 

* Tortelli and Ruggeri found the melting-point of the reorystalliscd acids, determined by 
capillary tube, between 74® and 76-5° C. 

® Jour, Soc, Chem, J/wf., xxvi. (1907), pp. 454 and 1185. 

* Jour, Amer, Chem, Soc,, xxix. (1907), p, 1756. 
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Archbutt, has varied from 4-28 to 5*40 ])er cent. ; averaging about 4*8 per 
cent. Therefore, tlie \v(iight of mixed acids obtained, multiplied by 21, is 
approximately equal to the weight of araehis oil in the quantity of oil taken for 
experiment. 

The results in Table CXXL show the degree of accuracy attainable by this 
method. 10 grms. of oil were taken for the analysis in each case, and the 
mixed acids W(‘re noi recrystallised. 


Table CXXl. 


Composition of the 
Oil per 100 paits. 

Volume of 
00% Alcohol 

Temperature. 

Solubility 

Coellicitint. 

Mixed Arachidic and Lignoceric Acids. 

Araehis 

Oil 

found, 

per 

cent. 

Pure 
Olivo Oil. 

Pure 

Anicius Oil. 

Dis- 
solved 
111 the 
Alfohol 

Weighed 

Total. 

Per 

cent 

Melting- 
point by 
Ciipil- 
laiy 
Tube 
*C. 


100 

80 C.C. 

15° a 

•063 

•0604 

•4480 

•4984 

4-98 

7r 

100 

90 

10 

73 C.C. 

15“ C. 

•033 

0241 

•0265 

•0506 

•506 

71° 

10*2 

80 

20 

73 C.C. 

15“ C. 

•033 

•0241 

•0715 

•095G 

•956 

71° 

19-2 


The correctness of the method has also been proved by Renard, by De 
Negri and Fabris, and by Tortelli and Ruggeri. The latter chemists, working 
on 20 grms. of oil and recrystallising the mixed acids, obtained the following 
results • 

Araehis oil taken, per cent., . 60 I 50 1 40 I 30 I 20 I 10 I 5 

Araehis oil found, per cent., . 60 | 60 | 40 | 31 | 22 | 11 | 6*7 

Reirner and Will found in rape oil an acid of high melting-point, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, which they believed to bo behenic acid, C22H44O2. Ponzio 
subsequently identified this acid as arachidic ; but judging by the solubility 
in alcohol and the melting-point, it is probably a mixture of arachidic and 
lignocjeric acids. Archbutt has isolated these acids from 33 out of 51 samples 
of commercial rape oil, and has proved that the quantity present may amount 
to as much as 1*43 per cent. He has also found the same acid in mustard oil.^ 
It appears from these results that the fact of finding arachidic acid in olive 
oil is not conclusive proof of the presence of earthnut oil, unless rape and mus- 
tard oils are proved to be absent by other tests, of which the saponification 
1 Jouu Soc, Chem, Ind,, xvii. (1898), p. 1009. 
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value is the most important. Unless the saponification value of a sample 
of olive oil is below 19, neither rape nor mustard oil is likely to be present. 

BcUiefs Test , — The following simple test by Bcllier ^ may be used for the 
detection of arachis oil in olive oil. It is reliable in the case of Spanish and 
Italian oils of the first or second pressing, but industrial neutralised olive oils, 
known as “■ saponified oils,” prepared from the olive residuum oils and oils 
of the third pressing, which frequently contain as much as 3 i)er cent, or even 
more of unsaponifiable matter, apparently derived from the shell of the olive 
kernel, may give a flocculent precipitate in Bcllier’s test, though free from 
arachis oil. Whilst a negative result may, therefore, be accepted as indicating 
the absence of arachis oil, a positive result should always be confirmed by 
Renard’s process. Bellier’s test is made as follows : — 

Solutions required,- Alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution, prepared 
by dissolving 8*5 grms. of pure potassium hydroxide in 70 per cent, alcohol 
and making up to 100 c.c. 

2. Acetic acid of such strength tliat 1-5 c.c. will exactly neutralise 5 c.c. 
of No. 1 solution (120 c.c. of B.B. (36 per cent.) acetic acid diluted with water 
to 150 c.c. is approximately of the right strength). 

1 grin, of the oil is weighed into a dry boilmg-tubc, 5 c.c. of No. 1 solution 
added and boiled gently over a small flame, holding the tube in the hand, until 
saponification is complete, which will take rather more than two minutes. 
Kva})oration of the alcohol must be avoided as much as possible. Add 1*5 c.c. 
of No. 2 solution, i.e, just sufficient to neutralise the 5 c.c'. of No. 1 solution, 
mix well, rapidly cool the tube in water at 17°-19^ C., and leave in the water 
for about 30 minutes {not less), shaking occasionally. Then add 50 c.c. of 
70 i)er cent, alcohol containing 1 per cent, by volume of hydrochloric acid 
(1*16), shake well, and again ])lace in water for one hour. If arachis oil be 
absent, a clear or opalescent liquid is formed ; if more than 10 per cent, of 
arachis oil be present, a flo(*culent, crystalline precipitate remains ; even with 
only 5 per cent, of arachis oil a distinct xjrecipitate remains, and separates on 
standing. 

Norman Evers ^ has made a careful study of Bcllier’s test, both qualitative 
and quantitative. He has confirmed the observation of Franz ® and Adler * 

Table CXXIa. 


Oil. 

'remperatnre* of 
Urystallisatiou. 

Oil. 

U’oinperature of 
Cryytuliisation. 

Olive oil, 

Arachis oil, 5 per cent., . 

„ 10 „ 

„ 20 „ 

,, 30 ,, 

„ 40 

" 0. 

ll-8-14’3 

15-0-17-0 

19*8 

25-7 

29-2 

:u-5 

Arachis oil, 50 per cent., . 

.. 60 

70 ., 

„ 80 

„ 00 „ 

Arachis oilx, . 

° 0 . 

33*8 

35-3 

36*6 

38-0 

39*.3 

40-0 40-8 


that the above described qualitative test can be made approximately quantita- 
tive by determining the temperature at which a turbidity is first produced. 
This is shown by the figures in Table CXXIa. Evers found that a sample of 

^ Ann. de. Chim, Anal,, iv. (1899), p. 4. 

2 Analyst, xxxvii, (1912), p. 487. 

® Beitrdge z, Nachweis und z, Kenntniss d, Erdnusaoles Diss, Miinchen, 1910. 

^ Zeitsch, Untersuch, Nahr. u, Qenussm,, xvii. (1905), p. 67. 
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“ saponified *’ olive oil (see p. H8), free from aracliis oil, gave a faint opalescence 
at as high a temperature as 45"^ C., which became more pronounced as the 
temperature was lowered, but no distinct precipitate could be seen, such as 
is observed when arachidic acid is present, until after standing at C. 

for five minutes. 

Evers' quantitative method, based upon Bellicr’s method, is described in the 
following paragrajjlis, and if carefully followed in all details will be found the 
best and most expeditious method for the estimation of arachis oil. 

5 grms. of the oil are saponified by boiling in a flask under a reflux condenser 
with 25 c.c. of alcoholic potash (80 grins, potash dissolved in 80 c.c. water and 
diluted to 1 litre with 00 per cent, alcohol). To the hot solution are added 
7*5 c.c. of dilute acetic acid (1 volume glacial acetic acid to 2 volumes water)- 
and 100 c.c. of 70 2 )er cent, alcohol containing 1 per cent, by volume of hydro- 
chloric acid (]*1() sp. gr.), and the liquid is cooled to 12° or 14° C. for one hour. 
It is then filtered, and the i)r(‘cipitate is washed, at 17°-19° C., with 70 per cent, 
alcohol containing 1 per cent, hydrochloric acid, being occasionally stirred 
up in the filter by means of a loop of platinum wire. The washing is continued 
until the filtrate gives no turbidity when mixed with water, and thii washings 
are measured. The precipitate is dissolved in hot 90 j)er cent, alcohol, 20 c.c. 
to 70 c.c. being used, according to the volume of jirecijiitate, and the solution 
is cooled to a fixed temperature betw^een 15° and 20° C. If crystals appear 
in any quantity, the liquid is allowed to stand at this temjierature for one to 
three hours, filtered, washed with a measured volume of 90 per cent, alcohol 
(about half the volume used for crystallisation), and finally with 50 ( .c. of 
70 ])er cent, alcohol. The crystals are then washed with w^arm ether into a 
weighed flask; the ether is distilled ofl and the residue is dried at 100° C. and 
weighed. If the melting-point is lower than 71° C., the fatty acid residue 
must be recrystallised from 90 2 )er cent, alcohol. Corrections are added for 
the solubility in 90 per cent, alcohol as given in Table CXX. on p. 341, and 
for the solubility in 70 per cent, alcohol as given in Table CXXll., the volume 
of 70 per cent, alcohol corrected for being that used in iircci^utation and wash- 
ing, including the 100 c.c. added in the first instance. 

Table CXXll. 


Weight of Putty Acids, 
corrected for Solu>)ility in 90 per csent. 
Alcohol. 

Correction per 100 c.c. of 70 per cent. Alcohol. 

Melting-point, 
7^ C. 

Melting-point, 
72° 0. 

Melting-point, 
73° C. 


Grm. 

Grm. 

arm. 

Above 0*10 grm., 

0-013 

0-008 

0-006 

0-00W)-10 grm 

0-011 

0-007 

0-006 

0-06-0-08 „ . . . 

0-009 

0-007 

0-005 

0-02-()-06 „ . . . 

0-007 

0-006 

0-005 

Less than 0*02 grm., 

0-006 

0-005 

0-004 

Factor for converting percentage 




of fatty acids to percentage of 




arachis oil, .... 

17 

20 

22 


If there are no crystals from 90 per cent, alcohol, or if they are in only very 
small amount, a sufficient quantity of water should be added to reduce the 
strength of the alcohol to 70 per cent. (31 c.c. water to 100 c.c. of 90 per cent, 
alcohol). The liquid is allowed to crystallise at 17° to 19° C. for an hour, filtered, 
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washed with 70 per cent, alcohol, and the fatty acid weighed as before, the 
correction for solubility in 70 per cent, alcohol being added from Table CXXIL 
If the melting-point of the acids is below 71° C., they must be again dissolved 
and recrystallised from a small quantity of 90 per cent, or 70 per cent, alcohol. 
Results obtained by Evers by this method are given in Table CXXIII. 


Table CXXIII. 




5§ _ 


1:4 




a 


Oil. 


l|l 

Weight 0 
Crystals. 

1^1 

-PM© 

§ s'® 

.2 ® 43 

■P no 

3 

§ 

’0 

be . 

>s 

s|§ 



111 

6“ 

u a> 0 

s? 

H 

S3 

Pm 

.go 

1 

at) Pm 




Qnn. 

Grm. 

Gnn. 

Qrm. 




Arachis (A), . 

( 

i 

90 

70 

0*160 

0*218 

0*040 

0-027 

0-065 

0*227 

0*283 

4- 54 

5- 66 

73 

71 

100 

96 

„ (B), . 

1 

90 

0*163 

0-045 

0*032 

0*240 

4*80 

72 

96 

1 

70 

0*233 

, , 

0*068 

0*301 

6*02 

71 

102 

„ (0), . 


90 

0*152 

0-054 

0-034 

0*240 

4*80 

72 

96 

(B), . 


90 

0*194 

0*033 

0*028 

0*255 

5*10 

72 

102 

Arachis (A), 50 %, . 

i 

90 

0*056 

0*032 

0*022 

0*110 

2*20 

73 

48 

Olive '‘Nice,” 50 %, 

/ 

70 

0*090 

. , 

0*055 

0*145 

2*90 

71 

49 

Arachis (A), 35 %, . 
Olive “Nice,” 65 %, 

( 

90 

0*045 

0*020 

0*029 

0*094 

1*88 

71 

32 

j 

1 

90 

70 

0*029 

0*059 

0*040 

0*020 

0*040 

0*089 

0*099 

1*78 

1*98 

72*5 

71 

37 

34 

Arachis (A), 20 %, , 

1 

90 

0*024 

0*012 

0*019 

0*055 

1*10 

71 

19 

Olive “Nice,” 80 %, 

) 

■ 70 

0*030 

, , 

0*024 

0*054 

J*08 

71 

18 

Arachis (C), 20 %, . 

\ 

90 

0*012 

i 0*020 

0*015 

0*047 

0*94 

72 

19 

Olive “Malaga,” 80 %, 

/ 

70 

0*021 


0*027 

0*048 

0*96 

71 

16 

Arachis (A), 10 %, , 

1 

90 

0*009t 

0*008 

0*008 

0*025 

0*50 

73 

11 

Olive “Nice,” 90 %, 

j 

70 

0-008 

. , 

0*015* 

0*023 

0*46 

70 

8 

Arachis (B), 10 %, . 

\ 

90 

0 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0 

. . 

. . 

Olive “Nice,” 90 %, 

J 

i 

70 

0*012 


0*018 

0*030 

0*60 

71 

10 

Arachis (C), 10 %, , 

90 

0 


. . 

. . 

0 

. . 

. . 

Olive “Malaga,” ^ %, 

/ 

70 

0*011 

, . 

0*016 

0*027 

0*54 

71 

9 

Arachis (A), 5 %, . 
Olive “ Nice,” 95 %, 

i 

70 

0*007 

•* 

0*012* 

0*019 

0*38 


6*5 

Sesame, 

{ 

90 

70 

0 

0*012 



* * 

0 

0*24 

64 


Cottonseed, . 

1 

\ 

1 

( 

90 

0 

. . 



0 



70 

0*006 

. , 


. . 

0*12 

50-55 


Olive “ saponified ” 

90 

70 

0*014 

0*021 



*• 

0*28 

0*42 

64-67 

64-68 

■■ 


* In these cases the correction has been added for melting-point 71° C. 
t This result was obtained by rocrystallising from 10 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol the fatty 
acids obtained from 70 per cent, alcohol. 


r.— COLOUR REACTIONS. 

Most of the colour reactions which formed such a prominent feature of the 
older works treating of oil analysis have been shown to be caused, not by 
constituents of the oils themselves, but by impurities which are more or less 
perfectly removed in the processes of refining ; and many of these reactions, 
based upon tests made with a limited number of specimens of oil, have been 
found by more extended experience to be valueless. Although the quantitative 
methods developed during recent years have made us much less dependent 
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than formerly upon colour tests, the means of identifying oils in mixtures are 
still imperfect, and such colour reactions as are undoubtedly produced by 
natural constituents of particular oils, of which there arc a few, arc valuable. 

I. Reactions of Cottonseed Oil. 

(a) The Halphen Reaction.^ — Cottonseed oil and oils containing it, if 
heated witlrcarbon disul])hide, free sulphur, and amyl alcohol, develop a 
characteristic rose-red colouration, the depth of which is not the same with all 
samples of cottonseed oil, but with the same sample is proportional to the 
amount of cottonseed oil present. The test is made as follows : — 

3 c.c. of the oil, 3 c.c. of amyl alcohol, and 3 e.c. of a 1 per cent, solution 
of sulphur in carbon disulphide are mixed in a small test-tube and heated in 
a bath of boiling water. With as little as 5 per cent, of cottonseed oil present, 
a distinct rose-red colouration is dev^eloped in from fifteen to thirty minutes ; 
the colour is more intense and more rapidly produced the larger the proportion 
of cottonseed oil. Less than 5 per cent, can be detected if the heating be 
continued for one hour, and especially if the colour be compared with that given 
by a pure sample of oil tested at the same time. 

This is the simplest and best reaction for the detection of cottonseed oil. 
So far as is known, the only other commercial oils which give the reaction are 
kapok and baobab oil (Milliau, Comples Retidus^ 1901, ]>. 807), which would be 
equally objectionable in a lubricant. Nevertheless, too much reliance must 
not be placed on this or any other colour test. Thus, it has been found that 
cottonseed oil which has been heated to 240° 0., or even to 150° C., if heated 
long enough, no longer responds to Halphen's test. It has also been observed 
that the fat of animals which have been fed on cottonseed (‘ake may give the 
colour reactions of cottonseed oil, though none has been added (see Silver 
Nitrate Test). Thus, lard oil from the fat of pigs fed on cottonseed cake 
might be unjustly condemned if conclusions were drawn from the colour 
reaction alone. Hence, it is evident that these reactions should only be used 
as adjuncts to other tests, and no conclusions should be drawn from them, unless 
confirmed by the results of the quantitative reactions. 

(b) The Silver Nitrate Test. -This test, originated by Becchi,^ depends 
upon the presence in cottonseed oil of a substance which reduces silver nitrate. 
If the oil be saponified and the fatty acids isolated, they give the same reaction. 
In Becchi’s test, the oil is heated with a complex reagent containing an alcoholic 
solution of silver nitrate, ether, nitric acid, amyl alcohol, and rape oil ; but it 
is preferable to employ for the test a solution of the fatty acids in pure alcohol, 
as proposed by Milliau, omitting the amyl alcohol and rape oil. The following 
method of procedure is recommended : — 

Approximately 5 grms. of the oil are saponified as directed in E I. (p. 303). 
The alcoholic soap solution, concentrated to about 10 or 15 c.c., is diluted 
with hot water, rinsed into a separating funnel, decomposed with excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and shaken with about 70 c.c. of ether to dissolve the 
fatty acids. After drawing off the aqueous liquid, the ethereal solution is 
washed four or five times with small quantities of cold water and poured into 
a flask. The ether is then distilled off, and the flask containing the fatty 
acids is heated on a steam-bath for a few minutes to evaporate the remaining 
traces of ether and water. 

The fatty acids thus obtained are immediately dissolved by pouring 20 c.c. 
of absolute alcohol into the flask, and the solution is poured into a dry test- 
tube measuring 8 inches Xl inch. The contents of the test-tube are raised 
1 Jour. Pharm. Chim., 1897, 6 (9), 390. * Chem. Zeit., xi. 1328. 
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to boiling by cautiously heating over a small Bunsen flame, and then, whilst 
holding the test-tube over a white tile, 2 c.c. of a 30 per cent, aqueous solution 
of silver nitrate are added from a pipette. In the presence of 5 per cent, of 
cottonseed oil, a characteristic brown turbidity is produced almost immediately. 
The reaction is more rapid and intense the greater the proportion of cottonseed 
oil present. If there be no immediate reduction, the solution is kept under 
observation for a minute or two at boiling-point, by moving the tube to and fro 
from the tile to the flame, and if only 2 per cent, of cottonseed oil be present, a 
distinct reaction, though more slowly developed, will be obtained. 

This reaction has been examined by a large number of chemists and found 
to be characteristic of cottonseed oil. Milliau states, however, that kai)ok 
and baobab oils give the same reaction. Some genuine rape oils appear to 
redu(*e the silver very slightly, but the reaction takes place slowly, and the 
colour ])roduced is blackish, whilst with cottonseed oil it is brown. Possibly 
in these cases the precipitate is sulphide of silver, due to sulx>hur in the ra^ie 
oil. In testing fats which have been ex^iosed to the air, or have bei^ome rancid, 
it must be remembered that aldehydic bodies formed by oxidation may reduce 
the silver solution. Thus Bevan ^ found that lard which had been ex^iosed 
to the air for some days gave Becchi’s reaction, whilst some of the same lard 
taken from the interior of the mass had no reducing proj)erty. Hehner ^ 
states that genuine butter made from the milk of cows fed largely on cottonseed 
cake frequently gives the reaction of cottonseed oil.^ 

Since it is not known whether all samides of cottonseed oil reduce silver 
nitrate to the same extent, it is not safe to draw quantitative conclusions from 
this fc(^st ; but an estimate of the jiroportion of cottonseed oil based ux)on the 
result of the colour test generally agrees fairly well with that calculated from 
tlie quantitative results. 

>Some chemists have obtained good results by the Milliau test, others have 
formed an unfavourable o}>inion of it. This diflerent ex])erience may be due 
to the fact that the fatty acids, if kept heated even to 100° C., and es^iecially if 
washed with boiling water, gradually lose their reducing jjrojierty. 

Thus, the fatty acids obtained from a mixture of rape oil with 5 per cent, 
of cottonseed oil, which reduced silver nitrate immediately when first tested, 
comxfletely lost the projierty by heating in the water-oven for one hour. 
50 grins, of pure cottonseed oil were saxionified and the fatty acids were obtained. 
After transferring 5 c.c. to a test-tube, the remainder of the acids were placed 
in the water-oven in a wide beaker, and at intervals of one hour 5 c.c. were taken 
out and transferred to tubes. The different quantities were then tested 
together and the amount of reduction compared. The fatty acids which had 
not been heated reduced the silver very strongly, the remaining quantities 
had a reducing power which diminished progressively, according to the length 
of time they had been heated, and after heating for nine hours it was estimated 
that about 95 per cent, of the reducing action had been lost. 

A more rapid loss of the reducing property occurred when the fatty acids 
were repeatedly boiled with water. Thus, some fatty acids from pure cotton- 
seed oil, which reduced silver very strongly, were boiled with water for one hour 
in a basin ; the reducing property, though still strongly marked, had decidedly 
diminished. The same fatty acids were then boiled four times successively, 

^ Analyst, xix. (1894), p. 88. * Ibid,, p. 89. 

® Confirmed later by experiments made on behalf of the Board of Agriculture. 8ee 
Analyst, xxiii. (1898), p. 255. Soltsien and others have also shown that American lard from 
pigs fed on cottonseed meal gives a strong colour reaction with the silver nitrate test and with 
Halphen’s test ; Analyst, 1902, p. 95, and 1903, p. 80. The colour- producing substance remains 
in the fat of the animal for many weeks after it has ceased to feed on the cottonseed meal. 
Fulmer, Jov/r, Amer, Chtm, Boc., xxvi. (1904), p. 837. 
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for only one or two minutes each time, with fresh quantities of water, when 
they were found to have lost from 85 to 90 per cent, of their original reducing 
power. 

From these results it is evident that if the fatty acids for the Miiliau test 
are prepared in the ordinary way, viz. by acidifying the hot scaj) solution in a 
basin, heating until the fatty acids are clear, washing with hot water and drying 
in the water-oven, erratic results may be expected. But by separating the 
fatty acids with ether in the manner described on j). 346, and by avoiding 
more than ten to fifteen minutes* heating to expel the ether, the results are 
more reliable. 

Cottonseed oil, however, which has been heated to 240° C. no longer responds 
to either Bccchi’s or Milliau’s tests. 

(c) The Nitric Acid Test.- -This test is given in the form recommended by 
Lewkowitsch. A few c.c. of the oil are vigorously shaken in the cold with an 
equal volume of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*375 and tlien allowed to stand. If 
cottonseed oil be present, a characteristic coffee- brown colouration develops 
in a short time. Stronger acid gives less definite results. 

In ap])lying this test to a sample of oil, the colour obtained should be com- 
pared with that given under the same conditions by a pure samph*. of the same 
kind of oil and mixtures of a pure oil with cottonseed oil. The test is most 
useful in the case of olive oil^ most samples of whicli, when pure, are scarcely 
changed in colour by the nitric acid, or at the most give a pale brownish-green 
or brownish-yellow colour on standing. But there are some neutralised olive- 
residuum oils, sold for lubricating, which give an immediate brown or greenish- 
brown emulsion when shaken with the nitric acid, darkening more or less 
rapidly, and the oil which separates on standing is dark brown. The colour 
given by these oils is quite different from that given by cottonseed oil, and, 
moreover, the oils give no other indication of the presence of cottonseed oil. 

In consequence of an observation by llolde that refined rape oil when 
shaken with nitric acid of 1 *41 sp. gr. also gives a brown colour, Lewkowitsch 
mixed a large number of samples of olive oil with varying proportions of cotton- 
seed oil on the one hand and raj^e oil on the other, and shook them with nitric 
acid of 1*375 sp. gr. After standing for twenty-four hours, the two sets showed 
striking diSerences of colour ; those containing cottonseed oil were of a pale 
brown colour, whilst those mixed with rajie oil became more yellowish. In 
a similar series of tests made by one of the authors it was found, with one 
sample of rape oil, that although no brown colour was developed within forty 
minutes, whilst the mixtures containing 5 per cent, and upwards of cottonseed 
oil gave a distinct brown colour in the same time, on longer standing the mix- 
tures containing rape oil also became brown in colour, and, before the end of 
twenty-four hours, could not be distinguished in shade from those containing 
cottonseed oil. Another sample of refined rape oil, undoubtedly genuine, when 
mixed in the proportion of 20 per cent, with the same sample of olive oil as 
was used in the above tests, gave a brown colour in forty minutes which could 
not be distinguished from the colour given by 20 per cent, of cottonseed oil. 
A more extended experience has confirmed the fact that many genuine rape 
oils give a brown colour when shaken with nitric acid of 1*375 sp. gr. 

Some^ genuine lards, also neatsfoot oil, have been found to give a brown 
colour with nitric acid ; but this should not mislead an experienced analyst, 
as the presence of cottonseed oil ought not to be certified unless it is confirmed 
by quantitative tests, such as the iodine value of the sample. The reaction 
with nitric acid has this advantage over Halphen’s and the silver nitrate tests, 
that the brown colour is obtained with cottonseed oil which has been heated to 
240 C., as well as with oil which has not been heated. Lewkowitsch states, 
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however, that some American cottonseed oils which he had met with gave such 
a faint colouration with nitric acid that 10 per cent, could not be detected in 
olive oil by this test ; but such oils arc rare. 

It may be noted that blown oils, both rape and cotton, even if present 
to the extent of only 10 per cent., give a very intense red-brown colour when 
shaken with nitric acid. 


11. Reactions of Sesame Oil. 

Furfuraldehyde Test. — Sesame oil contains a substance whi(*li produces 
a rose-rod colouration when the oil, cither pure or in admixture with other oils, 
is shaken with a solution of cane sugar in hydrochloric acid {Gnnioin, Baiuhuvft). 

In making the test, 0-1 grm. of pure cane sugar is first dissolved in 5 c.c. 
of (;old, strong hydrochloric, acid (1*16 sp. gr.) ; 10 c.c. of the oil are then added, 
the tube is corked, shaken for ten minutes, and allowed to stand. If only 
2 per cent, of sesame oil be present, the acid which separates will be pink in 
colour. If 5 per cent, and u])ward8 be present there will be no need to shake 
for ten minutes, as the emulsion will be observed to become pink while it is being 
shaken. 

Villavcc(‘hia and Pabris^ find this colour reaction to be due to furfural^ 
j)roduccd by the action of hydrochloric acid on sugar, and they have accordingly 
])ro])osed to (unploy a solution of furfural instead of cane sugar. As furfural 
itself gives a violet colouration with hydrochloric acid, a very minute quantity 
must be used. 

For the test, a 2 per cent, solution of furfural in alcohol is prepared. 0*1 
c.c. of this solution is placed in a test-tube ; 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1*16) 
and 10 c.c. of the oil are added; the tube is then corked, shaken for half a 
minute, and allowed to stand. Jf even 1 per cent, of sesame oil be present, 
the acid which separates has a pink colouration ; with 5 i)cr cent, a strong 
rose-red colour is obtained. This test is recommended, as Jt is simpler than 
the test with sugar, and half a minute’s shaking is quite sufficient. 

Several observers have found that in the case of certain olive oils of un- 
doubted purity the acid liquid assumes “ after a short time ” a violet coloura- 
tion. Villavecchia'and Fabris ^ further state that some genuine Italian olive 
oils give a rose colouration similar to that produced by sesame oil. We have 
confirmed this latter observation in testing a few genuine olive oils, but the 
pink colour observed by us has always been very faint. If, after ten minutes’ 
sliaking, the acid which separates is not distinctly pink or red in colour, sesame 
oil should be assumed to be absent, and no notice should be taken of any colour 
which develops on standing. In any case, error is not likely to occur so long 
as the results of this test arc supported by the results of the quantitative 
reactions. Milliau has found that if the test be applied to the fatty acids 
instead of to the oil, any possible error is obviated, and this has been confirmed 
by other chemists.® Therefore, Milliau’s method should be adopted in any 
case where doubt exists as to the cause of the colouration. 

Pure sesame oils have been met with which gave only a feeble colouration 
in the furfural test, not more than one-tenth as much colour as those which 
reacted most strongly (Lehnhering), It has also been shown that rancid oils 
may give a brownish colouration with furfural which obscures the pink colour 

^ Jour. JSoc. Chem. Ind., xiii. (1894), p. 69. 

* Ibid., xii. (1893), p. 67. 

^ Ibid.f xvii. (1898), p. 276. The olive oils of Tunis are said to frequently give a red or rose 
colouration with the Baudouin test, but the fatty acids do ni)t. See Chem. Trade Journal^ 
1902, p. 624, 
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to such an extent that as much as 1 7 ])er cent, of sesame oil in such rancid oils 
may remain undetected, Kancidity of sesame oil itself causes it to react less 
strongly with furfural, and may modify the colour obtained to green or blue 
instead of red. 

Tocher’s Test. 15 c.c. of the oil are shaken for about thirty seconds with 
a freshly made, practically colourless solution of 1 grm. of pyrogallol in 15 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid (1 *1 6 s]). gr.). The aqueous liquid is se])arated 
from the oil, poured through a wet filter ])aper and heated for fifteen minutes 
on a water-bath. In the presence of sesame oil it be(*omes coloured reddish- 
purple, aj)pearing red by transmitted and blue by reflected light. The test 
is very delicate, and will detect 2 per cent, of sesame oil in olive or ra])e oil. 
JBellier says this reaction is not given by certain genuine olive oils which give 
a red colour in the furfural test. 

III. Reactions of Cholesterol and Phytosterol. 

(n) With Chloroform and Sulphuric Acid (Hesse, JSalkowsH ). — If a few 
centigrammes of cholesterol be dissolved in 2 c.c. of chloroform ami the solution 
be shaken with an equal volume of suljfluiric acid of J *76 sp. gr., the chloroformic 
layer at first becomes pink, deepening more or less rapidly (according to the 
quantity of cholesterol present) to blood-red, then cherry-red or purple, the 
latter colour persisting for some time and changing to a mahogany tint on 
prolonged standing. If some of the purple solution be poured into a jiorcelain 
basin, the colour soon fades to a dirty green and ultimately yellow, but the 
crimson or juirple tint is restorc'd on agitating again with strong sulphuric acid. 
The strength of the sulphuric acid used in this test is important, and a com- 
jiarative experiment should be made with pure cholesterol. A crimson or 
pur])le colour is developed, though slowly, with as little as 5 mg. of choles- 
terol in 2 C.c. of chloroform. Salkow'ski states that the 8ul[)huric- acid which 
separates shows a strong green fluorescence. With pure cholesterol (probably 
from gall-stones) and sulphuric acid of 1*76 sp. gr. we have been unable to 
obtain more than a faint fluorescence, and that only after standing for a day 
or two. It has been suggested by Lewkowitsch that the green fluorescence 
is caused by the presence of isocholesterol. 

(b) With Acetic Anhydride and Sulphuric Acid (TAebernmnn ), — If to a cold 
solution of cholesterol in acetic anhydride, concentrated sulphuric acid be added, 
drop by drop, without shaking, a violet colouration, quickly (changing to blue, 
is produced where the liquids meet. On shaking, the whole liquid becomes 
deep blue, slowly changing to green or bluish-green. This reaction is very 
delicate, and is given by less than 1 mg. of cholesterol in 2 c.c. of acetic 
anhydride. Isocholesterol gives the same reaction (Schnlze). A violet or 
violet-red colouration is given also by solutions of colophony and rosin oil 
in acetic anhydride, but in these cases the colour (which is produced by one 
drop of sulphuric acid and shaking) does not change to blue, but cither fades 
slowly to a neutral tint or (if heated) changes to a brown or yellow colour. 

(c) With Nitric Acid (Schiff ). — A crystal of cholesterol heated with a drop 
of concentrated nitric acid and slowly evaporated leaves a yellow spot which 
is turned red by ammonia. Isocholesterol gives the same reaction (Schulze). 

(d) With Hydrochloric Acid and Ferric Chloride (Schiff).~-li a little choles- 
terol be triturated with a drop of a mixture of 3 vols. strong hydrochloric 
arid and 1 vol. of ferric chloride solution, and slowly evaporated to dryness, 
the particles which have remained undissolved assume a violet-red (‘olour, 
changing to blu(‘. Some other substances, such as oil of turpentine and cam- 
phor, behave in the same way. Isocholesterol docs not give this reaction. 
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lY. Detection of Rosin Oil. 

(а) The Liebermann-Storch Reaction.^“-If a small drop of rosin oil be 
dissolved in 2 or 3 c.c. of cold acetic anhydride and o//e droj) of sulphuric 
acid of sp. gr. 1-53 be added to the liquid and shaken, a characteristic violet- 
red colouration is produced, becoming redder, then brown or greenish-brown. 
This reaction is given even by highly refined rosin oil. 

To delect rosin oil in tnineral oil, 2 c.c. of the sample are shaken for a 
minute or two in a dry test-tube with about 3 c.c. of acetic anhydride at a 
gentle heat and allowed to separate. After cooling, the acetic anhydride is 
drawn ofi with a fine pi])ettc and transferred to another tube, or, preferably, 
the liquid is poured on to a small filter previously moistened with acetic 
anhydride, when the oil will rcmiain on the filter and a bright filtrate will be 
obtained. To this filtrate one drop of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*53 is added, 
and in the presence of rosin oil an immediate, very fugitive colouration, 
varying from violet-red to cli(irry-red, is obtained. Pure mineral oil gives a 
yellow or brown colour, which is sometimes so dark as to obscure the rosin 
oil reaction. Tn such cases, the test may be made more delicate by pouring 
one drop of the acetic anhydride filtrate into another tube before adding 
sul])huric a(*id ; on diluting this with 1 or 2 c.c. of acetic anhydride and 
adding one drop of suli)huric acid to the diluted liquid, the violet colouration 
is more ])lainly seen. Five ])er cent, of rosin oil may be thus detected. 
Morawski points out that tli(‘ dark colouration of mineral oil with sulphuric 
acid is intensified by the application of too much heat in shaking the oil 
with acetic anhydride, and that if the extraction be done in the cold a paler 
colour will be obtained and the rosin oil reaction will be less obscured. 

Owing to the fact that cholesterol and phytost(‘rol also give a violet coloura- 
tion with sulphuric, acid in acetic anhydride solution, Btorcli has stated that 
this t(‘st cannot be relied upon for the detection of rosin oil in the presence 
of fatty oils ; but Morawski has found that the test is aj^plicable to most 
vegetable oils, which, when pure, give only green, yellowish, or yellowish- 
brown colourations. If, therefore, the presence of rosin oil in a fatty oil be 
suspected, the colouration obtained should be conij)ared with that yielded 
under similar conditions by a pure sample of the same fatty oil. In the 
case of oils such as shark-liver and others which, owing to the presence of 
cholesterol, do interfere with the test, Lewkowitsch suggests that the oil 
should be saponified, and after extraction of the unsaponifiable matter 
(including cholesterol) with ether, the fatty acids liberated from the soap 
solution should then be tested for rosin acids, which always accompany 
rosin oil. If the sample under test contains added rosin or rosin soa[), this 
device of course fails ; rosin oil must then be searched for in the unsaponifiable 
matter by other tests. 

(б) Holde's Test.-" According to Holde, if 5 c.c. of oil be vigorously shaken 
in the cold with 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1-60 sp. gr.) the acid layer which 
separates assumes a distinct red colour in the presence of rosin oil. The 
vegetable and animal oils and most mineral lubricating oils impart only a 
faintly yellow to yellowish-brown or grass-green colour to the acid. Various 
kinds of fish oil, imperfectly refined mineral oils, also tar oil, cause a dirty 
brown-red colouration of the acid ; and, in such cases, the detection of rosin 
oil by means of this reaction is only made possible by extracting it with 90 
per cent, alcohol and mixing the alcoholic extrac.t in a test-tube with a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid of 1 *53 sj). gr., which is allowed to flow down the 
side of the tube. 

* Jour, Soc, Chem, Jnd,, vii. (1888), pp. 135, 13G. 
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Ilolde states that I per cent, of rosin oil can usually be detected by this 
reaction, but that very carefully refined rosin oils give either a faint reaction 
or none at all.^ Our ex])erience is that the test is decidedly less delicate than 
the Liebennann-Storch reaction. Pure rosin oil certainly gives a very char- 
acteristic bright red colour, which distinguishes it at once from pure mineral 
oil, but comparative experiments with pure mineral oil and mixtures of the 
same with rosin oil in aiflcrent proportions showed that the mixture containing 
5 per cent, of rosin oil gave only a very slightly redder colour than the mineral 
oil alone. The difference was distinct with 10 per cent., and still more so 
with 20 per cent, of rosin oil, but the reaction could not be depended upon 
for the detection of JO per cent., except by making a blank experiment 
simultaneously with the pure mineral oil. Shark-liver oil and seal oil gave a 
red-brown colour, as stated by Holde. Refined rape oil scarcely coloured the 
acid, but with brown rape the whole mixture became nearly black in colour 
and the acid c'ould not be distinguished from the oil. 

V. Detection of Rosin Acids (Rosin). 

The Liebermann-Morawski Reaction. — If a few milligrams of colophony 
])e dissolved, by warming, in 2-3 c.c. oi acetic anhydride and the solution 
be made quite cold, on adding drop of sulphuric acid of J *53 sp. gr. and 
sliaking, a pure violet colour is produced, slowly fading to a neutral tint. 
With concentrat(‘d acid the col(>ur is redder, and if the liquid be heated (e.//. 
by adding several drops of acid as in testing for cholesterol) the colour changes 
to brown or yellow. 

2'o detect rosin in an oil, fat, or grease hy means of this reaction, the sub 
stance should first be saponified and the soap solution shaken with other to 
remove unsaponifiablo matters, especially rosin oil and cholesterol. The 
fatty acids are then obtained from the soap solution and a small portion is 
dissolved in acetic anhydride in the cold, or at a v(‘ry gentle heat. The 
solution having been made quite cold, sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*53 is allowed 
to flow down the side of the tube, and in the presence of rosin ac'ids a coloura- 
tion varying from violet to violet-rod is produced where the liquids mix. 
Lcwkowitsch has recommended this test as thoroughly trustworthy in all cases. 

Q.— OXIDATION AND GUMMING OF LUBRICATING OILS. 

I. Fatty Oils. — No absolute quantitative method of determining the oxidis- 
ing ])roperties of lubricating oils is known. The behaviour of the different 
fatty oils when exposed in thin films to the air at the ordinary or a 
slightly elevated temperature, leads to their classification in three divisions, 
viz.: — (1) drying oils, which by. oxidation soon solidify to a varnish and 
therefore include the paint oils ; (2) so-called non-drying oils,^ which remain 
fluid for long periods and comprise the best lubricating oils ; and (3) serni- 
drying oils, which form an intermediate class, drying but slowly, yet too 
oxidisable to be well adapted for lubricating. Rape oil, however, which is 
the least oxidisable of the semi-drying oils, is largely used as a lubricant by 
large consumers, owing to its comparatively low cost. 

In the examination of olive oil, lard oil, sperm oil, and other well-known 
lubricating oils belonging to the non-drying class, also fats such as tallow, 

^ Kohlcnwasserstoffole und Fette (1924), p. 248. 

2 Livaolie has shown {Jour, Soc. Ghent. Jud., xiv. (1895), p. 811) that all fatty oils, whether 
vcj^otablc or animal, and even fats, if cxpiised to the air at a sufficiently high temperature 
(120°-lf)0“ C.), sooner or later dry up, forming a solid elastic product similar to that obtained 
from the drying oils. 
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it is as a rule sufficient to prove the absence of adulterants belonging to the 
drying and semi-drying classes by means of the ordinary physical and chemical 
tests, paying special attention to the iodine value, which is increased by the 
presence of the more easily oxidisable oils. But with rape oil the case is 
different. Genuine rape oils differ considerably in gumming properties, and 
a special oxidation test is not only useful but practicable, as rape oil is suffi- 
ciently oxidisable to give a decided result in a reasonable time. The following 
simple comparative test is usually made : — 

(a) Watch-glass Test. — 1 grm. of the sample of oil is weighed on a watch- 
glass, the same weight of a standard sample is weighed on another watch-glass 
of the same curvature, and the two glasses are placed side by side in a boiling- 
water oven, where they are left undisturbed for a certain number of hours. 
A good practice is to place the glasses containing the oils in the oven at, say, 
5 p.m., and take them out at 9 a.m., i,e, after an interval of sixteen hours. 
The condition of the oils is then examined when cold. 

Tested in this way, and using 1 grm. of the substance, rape oil of the 
very best quality does not dry, and docs not appear to have thickened much 
when caused to flow by inclining the glass ; inferior samples will have crept 
up and formed dry spots on the sides of the glass, and most rape oils will have 
thickened more or less considerably. The result of tliis test, considered in 
conjunction with the physical and chemical data, is of as8istanc(‘ in judging 
the quality of rape oil. 

The same test is useful in the examination of olive oil. In this case 0-5 
grm. should be used for the test, the other conditions remaining the same. 
Good olive oil will change very little in sixteen hours ; inferior oil, dark green 
or greenish-brown in colour, will thicken considerably. 

The object of using a weighed quantity of oil is merely to ensure uniform 
conditions, equal weights of oil in glasses of the same curvature exposing the 
same surface area ; it is not worth while to attempt to get more out of the 
test by weighing the oil after exposure, as the changes in weight due to oxidation 
are small and erratic, some of the products of oxidation being volatile at 100'^ 0.; 
they are also affected by variable traces of moisture in the oils, and no satis- 
factory result is thus obtained. (See Livache’s test.) 

(b) Film Test. — less simple, but for some purposes a better test than the 
above is made by exposing the oil in a film on a glass plate at a temperature of 
50° C. It is not easy to obtain continuous films, nor films of uniform thickness, 
and unless they are uniform the results are not comparable. The least trace 
of moisture on the surface of the glass, even the film of moist air condensed 
on all apparently dry cold surfaces, causes some oils to draw up into irregular 
patches and drops. This may be avoided by first heating the glass strongly 
and painting it with the oil while still hot. 

Pieces of plate glass, say 3 inches square and inch thick, arc carefully 
cleaned, wiped dry, and weighed. Each glass is numbered, and its approxi- 
mate weight is marked on a card. The glasses are first heated in an air- oven 
to 200° C. for about half to one hour, then taken out and laid upon pieces 
of cork. As soon as they have cooled down to about 100°, the upper surface 
of each is thinly painted over, by means of a clean camel-hair brush, with the 
oil to be tested, and the glasses are then left to become quite cold. When 
cold they are placed again on the balance and more oil is dropped upon the 
centre of each plate until exactly 0-1 grm. has been made up. The plates 
are then laid, with the oiled sides upwards, upon a levelled sheet of plate 
glass, in an oven furnished with a regulator by which the temperature can be 
maintained at the temperature of 50° C. The oil last added will gradually 
spread over the surface of the glass. At intervals of a few hours the plates 

23 
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are removed from the oven, allowed to cool down to the tem])erature of the 
laboratory, and the condition of the oil tested by touching with the finger. 

Even with the precautions above stated, the film will be thicker in some 
parts than others, and will not always dry at a uniform rate ; but, by making 
duplicate tests, very fairly <;omparable results may be obtained. As a result of 
several tests made in this way it has been found that refined cottonseed oil 
dries to a varnish in from eighteen to twenty-four hours. Refined rape oil 
of good quality will not dry in less than fifty hoiirs, some samples taking 
nearly twice this length of time to dry. Non-drying oils, including arachis, 
olive, ncatsfoot, and lard oils, will not dry in 5(X) hours ; arachis oil will thicken 
and become tacky sooner than olive oil, and olive oil sooner than neatsfoot 
and lard oils. 

The following results by Ilolde ^ were obtained by spreading “ 1 drop ” 
of the oil on a glass jdate measuring 5x10 centimetres and exposing to air 
at 50 ’ C. for twenty-four hours. The film thus obtained would be thinner 
than that formed in the above-described tost, and might be expected to dry 
more (luiekly. 


Table CXXIV.—Kffect of Kxpostno some Fatty Oils in Thin 
Films to Air at 50" 0. (Ilolde). 


Kind of oil. 

Consistence after 

24 Hours’ Exposure. 

Kind of Oil, 

Consistence after 

24 Hours* Exposure. 

Sperm oil, 

Castor oil, 

Bone oil, , 

Olive oil, 

Almond oil, . 

CTudo rapt* oil, 

Refined rape oil, 
Whale oil, 

Unchanged. 

Unchanged, or 
slightly thickened. 
Perceptibly thickened. 
Perceptibly thickened, 
to sticky. 

Sticky, to dry. 
Thicker, to sticky. 

Mustard oil. . 
Earthnut oil, 
S)wsun6 oil, . 
Cottonseed oil, 
Sunflower oil. 

Poppy oil. 

Fish oil, . 

Cod -liver oil, 

Train oil. 

Sticky, to dry. 

Dry. 

M 


(c) Livache's Test. Increase of Weight by Oxidation. — Any attempt to 
measure the rate of oxidation of fatty oils by ascertaining the increase of weight 
at elevated temperatures is met by the difficulty that some of the products 
of oxidation are volatile. Thus KMing ^ found, by passing air through linseed 
oil heated to 100® C,, that, of 0-87 per cent, of oxygen taken up daily, 0*46 
per cent, vras carried away in the form of volatile acids of the methane series, 
(jarbon dioxide, and other products. Experiments by the same author on oils 
exposed to the air at 100®- 105° 0. in clock-glasses showed that the loss of 
weight by volatisation frequently exceeded the gain of weight by oxidation. 
On the other hand, the gain of weight at the ordinary temperature is much 
too slow to be made the basis of a practical test. 

Livache, however, has shown that the rate of oxidation is greatly accelerated 
by mixing the oil with finely-divided copper, tin, or lead, the latter giving the 
best results. 

The lead is prepared from solution of a lead salt by precipitation with 
sheet zinc, washing the precipitate well with water, alcohol, and ether, and 
drying in mcuo. About 1 grm. of the dry powder is spread out on a large 
tared watch-glass, and an accurately weighed quantity, somewhat over 0*5 
grm. but not exceeding 0*7 grm., of the oil is spotted over it from a pipette, 
taking care that the dro})S do not run into one another. The whole is then 

1 Die UntersuchuTig der Schmiermitiel (1897), }>. 98. 

ZeiU. angew. Chem.t 1895, p. 44. 
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weighed and allowed to remain exposed to light and air at the ordinary 
temperature. 

Drying oils tested in this manner commence to gain weight rapidly, the 
maximum increase taking place in a few days, wJiilst the non-drying oils 
must be left for fully seven days before any useful result is obtained. Evidently 
this test is unsuited for the routine testing of lubricating oils, though it may 
be found useful in special cases. 

Livache obtained the following results : — 

Table CXXV. — Increase of Weight of Oils by Oxidation {Livache), 


Kind of Oil. 

Percentage Increase of Weight. 

Of Oil 

Two Days. 

after 

Seven Days. 

Of Fatty Acids 
after 8 Months. 

Linseed oil, .... 

14*3 


11-0 

Walnut oil, .... 

7*9 

• . . 

60 

Poppyseed oil, 

6-8 

... 

3*7 

Cottonseed oil, . . 

5*9 

... 

0-8 

Beech nut oil, 

4-3 


2-6 

Colza oil, .... 

ml. 

2 9 

2-6 

Rajje oil, .... 


2*9 

0*9 

Sesame oil, .... 


2-4 

2*0 

Arachis oil, .... 


P8 i 

1-3 

Olive oil, .... 

>7 

1*7 

07 

1 


{d) Bishop's Test.^“ -Bishop has modified Livache’s test by dissolving 
manganese resinate in the oil to be tested and using an inert absorbent, 
viz. ignited silica, instead of spongy lead. 

Purified manganese resinate is prepared by digesting the commercial 
article in ether, filtering, distilling off the solvent, and j)Owdering the dry 
residue. Two per cent, by weight of this is added to 5 10 grins, of the oil 
})reviously weighed in a beaker, and the mixture is heated on the water-oven, 
with occasional agitation, until the resinate is dissolved (taking five to ten 
minutes) ; it is then allowed to cool. 

1 grin, of freshly ignited precipitated silica is next weighed in a flat- 
bottomed capsule of 5*5 cm. diameter, containing a small glass rod, and as 
nearly as possible 1*02 grin, of the mixture (1 grm. oil +0*02 grm. resinate) 
is distributed from a fine pipette in small drops all over the surface. The 
whole is then weighed. The oil and silica are intimately mixed by means 
of the glass rod, the mixture is spread out in a layer of uniform thickness 
all over the bottom of the dish, then exposed to air at 20° to 30° 0., and 
weighed at intervals of six hours. After each weighing, the contents of the 
dish are stirred afresh. 

In this test, oxidation takes jilace most rapidly within a limited range of 
temperature, which is not necessarily the same for each oil. Thus between 
17° and 28° C. linseed oil reached the maximum weight in from twenty-four 
to thirty hours from the commencement ; after that there was a gradual loss 
of weight. Hempseed, poppyseed, walnut, and cottonseed oils reached the 
maxima in from twenty-four to twenty-eight hours at 22°-28° C., whilst sesame 
oil at the same temperature took from seventy-two to ninety-six hours. 
Arachis oil increased 6*7 per cent, in weight in ninety-six hours at 1 4°”34’5° C. ; 

^ Mmit, ScierU.t 1896, p. 259. 
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another sample gained only 4*8 per cent, in 114 hours at 17°"23® C. Colza 
and olive oils gain weight very slowly ; although a change is perceptible within 
twenty-four hours, the maximum is not reached for many days or even weeks. 
Experinnmts, however, showed that the adulteration of olive oil with oils of 
more strongly marked drying character caused the most marked effect in the 
first twenty-four hours. Hee Tables OXXVI. and CXXVlf. 

Table CXXVI. — Change of Weight (per cent.) by Oxidation 
OF Colza Oil {Bishop). 


Number of 
Hours Exposed. 

Colza Oil (French)- 
8p. Gr. 0-9142 at 16* C. 

Colza Oil (Indian). 

Sp. Gr 0-9137 at 16^ C. 

Temp. 28-20". 

Temp. 20-16". 

Temp. 28"-20". 

Temp. 20"-16". 

6 

- 0-20 

- 0-10 

- 0*20 

-OTO 

22 

} 2-25 

+ 0-30 

+ 1*10 

± 0*0 

24 

3-20 

0-50 

1*90 

- 1 - 0-20 

30 

4-00 

1-80 

2*90 

090 

48 

4-90 

4-20 

3-80 

3*40 

72 

5-60 

... 

4'60 

... 

96 

6-80 

6-60 

500 

4-70 

192 

••• 

6-80 

• ** 

610 

288 

6-40 

... 

6*80 

• •• 

432 

... 

6*40 

... 

6*90 


A summary of Bishop's results is given in Table CXXVIll. on p. 357. 
This test deserves further investigation in connection with lubricating oils. 

(e) Oxygen Absorption Test. - Angus Smith ^ in 1870 used the following 

Table CXXVII. — Change of Weight (per cent.) by Oxidation 
OF Pure and Mixed Olive Oil (Bishop). 



Olive Oil. Sp. Or. 0-9155 at 15" C. 

Number of 
Hours Exposed. 

Pure. 

+ 20 % Arachis Oil. 

-1-20% Cottonseed Oil. 


Temp. !4"-34*6". 

Temp. 14*-34*6". 

Temp. 14'-34*5". 

24 

48 

72 

144 

384 

-+- 0-80 

2’40 

3-40 

4'70 

5*30 

- H -76 

3*00 

4*00 

4*75 

5 65 

4 - 3*25 

4*26 

4*80 

5*60 

6*05 

i 

Temp. 17’-28". 

Temp. l7"-23". 

Temp. 17“-23". 

24 

- 0*30 


- 0*30 

48 

- 0*20 


4 - 0*50 

72 

4 - 0*90 


2*90 

144 

2*20 

310 

3*80 

264 

2*30 

360 

3*90 


test in examining some samples of rape oil intended for lubricating : — A 
measured quantity of the oil, from 3 to 5 c.c., was confined over mercury in a 

1 Private report. 
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graduated tube filled with oxygen. Absorption took place slowly but steadily 
during twenty-two days, when the experiment was sto])ped and the total 
volume of gas read off. 

Itatio. 

100 c.c. of oil No. 1 absorbed 37*8 c.c., . . .148 

„ „ No. 2 „ 47*8 C.C., ... 187 

„ „ No. 3 „ 25*5 C.C., . . . 1(K) 

The volumes of oxygen absorbed in the first forty-eight hours were approxi- 
mately in the same ratio. Angus Smith considered that the lubricating values 
of these three oils would be in the inverse order of their oxygen-absorbing 
powers. 


Table CXXVIIT. 


Description of Oil. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Increase of 
Weight Per Cent. 

Mean 

Values. 

Linseed oil (French), 


0-9327 

17-70-16-4O 

17-05 

„ (La Plata), . 


0‘9304 

16-45-1500 

15-20 

Hempseed oil, 


0 9287 

14-55-14-30 

14-40 

Poppyseed oil (French), . 


0-924 

14-50-13-90 

14-20 

Walnut oil, . 


... 

13-70 

13-70 

Cottonseed oil, . ‘ . 


0-924 

8-60 

8-60 

„ (chilled), . 


0-923 

9-60- 9-30 

9-45 

Sesame oil (Senegal), 


0-9215 

8-95- 8-50 

8-70 

„ (Indian), 


0-921 

7-40 

7’40 

Arachis oil (African), 


0 916 

6-70 

6-70 

„ (while), 


0-916 

6-50 

6-50 

Colza oil (French), 


0-9142 

6-40? 

6-40? 

„ (Indian), . 


0-9137 

5-90- 5-80 ? 

6-85? 

Olive oil. 

• 

0-9165 

6-301 

6-30? 


Fox ^ has described the following method: About 1 grm. of the oil is 
st‘.aled u]) with 0*5 grm. of jirecipitated lead in a glass tube having a capacity 
of about 100 c.c. The whole is then heated in an oil-bath for several hours at 
105° C., when the amount of oxygen absorbed is determined by noting the 
decrease in volume of gas in the tube. The following results were thus 
obtained ~ 

Table CXXVIIIa. 


Kind of Oil. 

c.c. of oxygen absorbed by 

1 grm. of oil 

Linseed oil, 

126 to 191 

Cottonseed oil, 

24-6 

Rape oil (brown), 

20-0 

Colza oil, 

17*6 

Olive oil, 

8-2-8-7 


Bach,^ following Fresenius,^ used a similar method, omitting the lead. 
A known quantity of oil was heated for ten hours with oxygen in a sealed tube 
of 100-125 c.c. capacity in an air-bath at 110° C. The point of the tube was 

^ Analyst, viii. (1883), p. 116. 

* Chem, Zeit,, xiii. p. 905. 

• Ibid,, iv. p. 906. 
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then broken under water and tlie absorbed oxygen ealculated from the volume 
of water drawn in. The results given in Table CXXIX. were thus obtained. 

Table CXXIX. 


Kind of Oil. 

c.c of o.xygun absorbed by 

1 gi in of oil. 

Rape oil, 

166 

Olive oil, 

144 

Cottonseed oil, 

111 

Rosin oil, 

181 

Rosin oil, redistilled, so-called ‘cod oil* 


(Lewkowitsch), 

06*3 

Mineral lubricating oil (*865), 

4*8 

}, „ (87/), . , 

I ‘7 

Russian mineral oil, 

•74 

Cylinder and valve oils, .... 

•10-45 


llolde ^ describes the following method. From 1-1*5 grin, of freshly 
ignited pumice stone, in grains about the size of mustard-seed, is jdac.ed in a 
glass tube 30-40 cm. long and 20-30 mm. in diameter, sealed at one end, and 
from 0*3 to 0*5 grm. of the oil is slowly dropped on to the pumice from a tared 
beaker : the exact weight added is ascertained by weighing the beaker after- 
wards. The open end of the tube having been drawn out and allowed to 
become cold, tlui air is dis])laced by oxygen and the tube is (juickly sealed with 
a fine blow-pipe flame. After heating in a water-bath for several hours, the 
end of the tube is broken off under water, and the volume of oxygen absorbed 
is measured. The most suitable temperature and time of heating depend uj)on 
the kind of oil experimented u])on. Three hours' heating in a boiling- water 
bath were given in the experiments the results of which are recorded in the 
following table 

Table CXXX. 


Description of Oil. 

c,c. of oxygen, reduced to 20" C., and 760 mm , 
absorbed by 1 grin, of oil. 

Single Values. 

Mean 

Values. 

Cottonseed oil, .... 

68-7 

68*7 

Brown rape oil, .... 

45*5; 49-7 

47*6 

Olive oil, 

Mixture of bone oil and refined 

33-3 ; 34 0 

33-7 

rape oil, 

Mixture of bone oil and refined 

32T ; 281 ; 33 0 j 28 0 

30-3 

rape oil, 

(-29-9) ; 24-7 ; 22 0 ; 22 2 

23-0 

Sperm oil, 

24-5 ; 23-9 ; 25-3 ; 24 4 

24-5 

Sperm oil, 

18-3 ; 16 6 : 14-2 

16-4 


II. Minorsil Oils. Although, as is shown by Baches experiments,^ mineral 
lubricating oils are able to absorb small quantities of oxygen when heated with 

1 Die Untermchung der Schmiermittel, 1897, pp. 96 and 100 ; see also Kohlenvmaseretoffdle 
und Fette, 1924, p. 240. ^ 

* See also abstracts of pajiers by Ostrejko in Jour. Soc. Ghe?n. Ind., xv. (1896), pp. 26, 345, 
and 645. 
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it, the amount of oxidation wJiieh occurs at ordinary t(‘mperatureR with good 
mineral oils is practically nil. The thickening or gumming ’’ of such oils, 
when it does occur, is due chiefly to the evaporation of the more volatile hydro- 
carbons and the concentration of asphaltic, resinous, or tarry matters in the 
residue. Gumming is most marked in the case of the dark residuum-con- 
taining oils used for railway and rough work; the refined, jiale, and charcoal- 
filtered oils, from which the resinous and asphaltic constitiumts have been 
removed, undergo scarcely any change except a thickening due to evaporation 
when heated. Useful information may, nevertheless, be obtained, when com- 
paring one mineral oil with another, by heating 1 grm. in a shallow dish in a 
water-oven for several days. Borne mineral oils deposit carbon and become 
thick and sticky when thus tested. 

The results of experiments by Holde,^ who has paid considerable attention 
to this subject, are summarised in the following paragraphs : - 

When exposed to the air in thin films (I drop of oil on a 5x10 cm. glass 
plate), transparent, distilled, and carefully refined mineral lubricating oils do 
not resinify after one or more months' exposure at room temperature, or when 
heated to 50° or 100° 0. At tlie higher temperature, they for the most part 
eva])orate, leaving only traces of oil, in thirty-fiv(; liours. Dark, residuum- 
containing oils, by long cxjiosure at room temperature, resinify very little, but 
at 50°~100° C. a marked thickening and, with very tarry oils, complete resimfi- 
cation occurs, whilst the greater jiart of the more volatile hydrocarbons 
evaporate, and the remainder partially oxidise or })olymerise, adding to the 
tarry and asplialtic contents of tlie residue 

In thicker layers (0-20--0-25 grm., exposing a surface area of 75 cm.**^), the 
paler coloured and resin-free distilled oils do not resinify even at 100° C. ; 
the darker coloured distillates, however, containing 1 per cent, to 3 per cent, of 
natural resin, after heating for several months and undergoing partial eva])ora- 
tion, may leave resinous residues. Dark residuum-containing oils, similarly 
treated, yield viscid or solid jiroducts, even after the first few months, and after 
fifteen months the residues are c[uite hard and pitchy. 

The resins left by heating mineral oils are insoluble or incom])let(ily soluble 
in ])etroleum spirit ; in benzol, liowever, they dissolve completely. 

R 1. RESINOUS AND ASPHALTIC IMPURITIES IN MINERAL OILS. 
ESTIMATION OF HARD AND SOFT ASPHALT. 

Although mineral lubricating oils do not oxidise and gum in the same way 
as vegetable and animal oils, they are by no means chemically inert. Some 
of the constituent hydrocarbons undergo changes resulting in the formation 
of resinous and asphaltic bodies, which give rise to carbonaceous and other 
deposits in the cylinders and valve chests of steam and internal -combustion 
engines, in crank cases, air-compressors, steam-turbines, and wherever the 
oil is subjected to the action of air and heat. Deposits (“ sludge ’9 are formed, 
under similar conditions, in oil-cooled electrical transformers and switches. 

These resinous and asphaltic bodies are found as natural constituents of 
crude petroleum, some of them causing the dark colour of the oil ; further 
quantities are also formed during the distillation of the crude oil, and during 
storage and use. All natural petroleums are not equally subject to asphalt 
formation, and very variable quantities arc found in the crude oils of different 
countries. Thus, Pennsylvanian and Russian petroleums are poor in asphalt, 

^ Die UnterstLchung der Schmiermittel (1897), pp. 88-89 ; also Kohlenwaaserstoffole und 
Fetie, 1924, pp. 239 and 240. 
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Californian, Texas, and some Mexican oils are rich, whilst German, Galician, 
and Koumanian oils occupy an intermediate position (Holde ^), 

The resinous and asphaltic constituents of petroleum chiefly exist in 
colloidal solution. They are formed, according to Engler, from unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, by polymerisation and condensation, aided by the chemical 
and catalytic action of oxygen and sulphur. Mineral catalysts also actively 
aid in their formation, and especially in the formation of asphaltic (carbon- 
aceous) deposits in engine cylinders and machines. Dark-coloured mineral lubri- 
cating oils containing natural asphalt can be used for many purposes, such as 
grease-making, the lubrication of axles, wire roj)es, railway points, etc., with- 
out any trouble resulting from the contained asphalt. If, however, the oil is 
required for purposes where such impurities are likely to cause trouble, special 
tests are used to ascertain the amount of these impurities and the liability of 
the oil to form further quantities and give rise to deposits. The tests at present 
in use represent the transitional state of our incomplete knowledge of the 
constituents of mineral lubricating oils and of the changes which they undergo 
in use. 

1. Hard Asphalt, insoluble in Petroleum Spirit. — Bender ^ found that dark 
coloured mineral oils, when dissolved in petroleum sx-)irit and allowed to stand, 
dej)osit a substance which, when collected, washed and dried, resembled 
asx)halt. The asjjhalt x)recij)itatcd is not, however, a simple substance, but a 
mixture of asphaltic and resinous matters, diflering in chemical comx)osition 
and solubility, to which the term asphaltenes has been axiplied by Kichard- 
son. lloldc and others have found that the quantity of these substances thus 
precipitated from petroleum depends ujion the comjiosition and boiling-range 
of the xietroleum sjiirit used, the relative volume of spirit, and the time of 
standing. The jiJ^^sence of aromatic compounds and higher boiling range 
increase the solvent power of the spirit. The results obtained are, therefore, 
relative and not absolute, and to ensure concordant results in du]3licate tests 
on the same oil, the test must be carried out under stricitly uniform conditions. 
The tifandard Method for the estimation of hard asphalt adojited by the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists,^ based uj)on the method of Holde, is 
as follows - 

Petroleum S'pirit . — The sxnrit used must be freed from aromatic hydro- 
(‘.arbons by treatment with its own volume of 98-100 jier cent, sulx^huric acid. 
When tested by I.P.T. method G,3,^ it shall distil between G0° and 80*" 0. 

Method . — 10 grins, of the samjfle shall be dissolved in 100 c.c. of petroleum 
si)irit, thoroughly mixed, and allowed to stand twenty -four hours. The whole 
shall be filtered through an 11 cm. folded filter and washed with petroleum 
sjnrit until the washings are colourless. The material on the paper shall be 
dissolved in benzol, the solution being collected in a weighed conical flask. 
The solvent shall be distilled ofi on a water -bath, the asphalt dried in a steam 
oven for one hour and weighed. 

Note hy Authors.— -A» the solubility of asphalt in benzol diminishes on 
standing, the j^rocess should be completed without a break. According to 
Holde, with cylinder oils i)araffinoid bodies may be precipitated with the 
asphalt, and can be separated by boiling with absolute alcohol as described 
under the estimation of soft asphalt. This, however, would be a departure 
from the standard method. 

2. Soft Asphalt (Asphalt-Pitch), insoluble in Alcohol-Ether (1 : 2).— By 
dissolving dark mineral oils in a mixture of alcohol and ether, Holde found that 

1 Kohlemoasfterstoffole UTid Fette, 1924, p. 106. 

2 Mitt, konigl, fecL Versuchs., Berlin, 1890, p. 311. 

a I.P.T., Standard Methods, 1924, p. 69. • See I.P.T., Standard MeOiods, 1924, p. 5 . 
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a precipitate was obtained which included the hard asphalt (asphaltenes) left 
insoluble by petroleum spirit, together with soft resinous and pitchy sub- 
stances of lower melting-point. The amount thus obtained from a given oil 
increases with the proportion of alcohol in the solvent. This method, 
therefore, like the preceding, must be carried out under uniform conditions. 
The Standard Method of the Institution of Petroleum Technologists^ for the 
estimation of soft asphalt is as follows: — 

5 grms. of the well-mixed oil in a 300 c.c. glass-stoppered bottle shall be 
dissolved in 135-14.0 c.c. of ethyl-ether of sp. gr. 0-72 at room temperature. 
With constant shaking, 70 c.c. of 96 per cent, alcohol shall be added slowly 
from a burette. After a final shaking, the solution shall stand five hours at 
15*^ C., and then be rapidly filtered through a pleated filter. 

The bottle and filter shall be washed with a mixture of 96 per cent, alcohol 
and ether (1:2) until about 20 c.c. of the filtrate evaporated give only traces of 
tarry matter. The washed asphaltic pitch, which still contains paraffin and 
soft resins, shall be dissolved from the sides of the bottle, and from the filter 
X)aper, by means of hot benzol, and evaporated in a tared glass dish containing 
a weighed glass stirring-rod. The residue shall be boiled with 30 c.c. portions 
of absolute alcohol, rubbing with the glass rod, until extracts on cooling and 
shaking give no precipitate of i)araffin ; it shall then be dried at 100° C. and 
weighed. 

3. Other Resinous Constituents.— Besides the hard and soft asj>halt 
(asphaltenes and asphalt-resins) extracted from mineral oils by the above 
described methods, there are other resinous substances which are not estimated 
by these niethods. Iloldc and Eickmann,^ by shaking mineral lubricating 
oils with 70 per cent, alcohol have extracted from them transparent resins 
resembling colophony in appearance, but giving in the Morawski test a yellowish- 
brown or dirty brown colour, instead of the violet colour given by colophony. 
Sonn^ of these resins are soluble in petroleum spirit, others are insoluble, 
but they dissolve completely in alcohol-ether (4: : 3 and also 3 : 4r). Some are 
neutral, others feebly acid. The quantity obtained in this way by Holde 
and Eickmann was usually not more than 0*6 per cent, from pale oils and 
1 per cent, from dark oils, but up to 3-5 per cent, was obtained from badly 
refined oils. These resins were found to range in oxygen content, iodine 
value, and viscosity from the figures given by refined mineral oil to those given 
by asphalt, and they are considered by Marcusson to represent a transitional 
stage in the formation of asphalt from mineral oil hydrocarbons. 

Larger quantities of resinous bodies were obtained by utilising the adsorbing 
powers of fuller’s earth or animal charcoal. When these materials are 
added to a mineral oil they adsorb the asphaltic resins and naphthenic acids, 
as well as the hydrocarbon oil and paraffin- wax, but whilst the oil and wax 
can be recovered quantitatively by washing the earth or charcoal with 
petroleum spirit, the resins and acids are irreversibly adsorbed (as shown by 
Gurwitsch) and cannot be redissolvcd by the spirit ; they can, however, 
be readily dissolved by other solvents, such as benzol or chloroform. The 
rate of adsorption of the resins by animal charcoal has been shown by 
Rakusin to be very high. It suffices, therefore, to place a mixture of mineral 
oil and animal charcoal in a Soxhlet thimble and at once extract with 
petroleum spirit, to separate the asphaltic resins from the oil. The subject 
has been carefully studied by F. H. Garner.® He found that animal charcoal 

' I.P.T., Standard Methods, 1924, p. 98. 

* See Holde, Kohlentvassersioffdle und Fette, 1924, p. 237. 

* “ The Carbonisation of Lubricating Oils in Internal Combustion Engines,” Jour» InsU 
Petro, Tech,, vii. (1921), p. 98. 
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gave more eoiisistent results than fuller's earth, and that the results obtained 
depended on the pro])ortion of charcoal to oil and on the time of extraction. 
There must be sufficient charcoal to adsorb all the resins ; too much charcoal 
led to the adsorption of other constituents, and too prolonged extrac tion led 
to loss through the slight solubility of the r(*sins. (xarner considers that the 
})erc(*ntage of as])haltic resins adsorbed by animal charcoal from a mineral 
lubricating oil is a guide to the liability of the oil to form carbonaceous deposits, 
but further work on these lines is required. For furtlier information on the 
subject/. Garner’s })a])er should be consulted. It (*ontains a useful list of 
references to the most important papers bearing on the subject up to the date 
of his paper. 

R 2. OXIDATION (CARBONISATION) AND COKING TESTS OF MINERAL 
LUBRICATING OILS. WATERS TEST. RAMSBOTTOM TEST. 
CARBON RESIDUE TEST. OTHER TESTS AND REMARKS. 

A number of tests have been ])roposed for determining the liability of 
mineral lubricating oils to form deposits of tarry, as])haltic, and (larbonaccous 
matt(*r in cylinders and elsewhere. The tests usually made are of two kinds, 
viz. 

(a) Tests which estimate the amount of asphalt insoluble in ])etroleum 
s])irit (asphaltenes) formed under specified conditions of heating and oxidation. 
These are sometimes termed ‘‘ oxidation tests " and sometimes carbonisation 
tests.” To avoid confusion with the tests referred to in the next paragrajh, 
it seems desirable that the term carbonisation " should not be used for these 
tests. 

(h) Tests whi(*h measure the amount of coke or carbonaceous residue left 
when the oil is rapidly decomposed by boiling away. These are termed 
” coking tests ” or ” carbon residue tests.*’ 

Under (a) we shall here describe the Waters Test. The Micliie Standard 
“ Sludging Value ” test, which is also an oxidation test, but generally used 
for transformer and switch oils, is described in the Section R 3, on p. 3GG. 
Under (b) the Ramsbottom Test and the official Standard Carbon Residue 
Test will be described. In all these tests the results obtained are dependent 
upon the conditions, and unless the same procedure is followed exactly in 
every detail, the results of different tests on the same oil will not agree. The 
Waters test and the Ramsbottom test are not standard methods in this country, 
but they are regularly used and considered of value by some chemists who 
prefer them to the standard methods. 

1. Waters Test.- *This method, due to C. E. Waters of the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards, is based upon Kissling’s method ^ of determining the tar-forming 
and (so-called) coke-forming values of mineral oils, omitting the preliminary 
treatment with alcoholic soda. The following particulars are taken from 
Circular No. 99 of the U.S. Bureau. 

Apparatus required, —(1) Erlenmeyer pattern flasks of 150 c.c. capacity, 
65 mm. internal diameter in the widest part, bore of neck 21-22 mm. Flasks 
of this size (measured by means of suitable internal calipers) are selected from 
a consignment. 

(2) An electrically heated air-oven, in which the flasks are heated with 
their open necks projecting through holes in the top of the oven and suitably 
protected from dust. The essential features of such an oven are, that the 
flasks must be uniformly heated, can always be brought to the required 
temperature in approximately the same time, and can be maintained at the 
1 Ghern, Zeit„ 30 ( 1906 ), 932 ; 81 ( 1907 ), 328 ; 32 ( 1908 ), 938 ; 33 ( 1909 ), 621 . 
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same fixed temperature througliout the period of the test. A minute, detailed 
description of a suitable oven for heating four flasks at one time is given in 
the Circular 99. 

Method , — 10 grms. of each oil to be tested are weighed into one of the four 
flasks, the flasks are fixed in ])osition in the oven and brought to a tem])erature 
of 250° C. (482° F.) in about thirty minutes. They are maintained at that 
temperature for two hours, the current is then turned off and the flasks are 
allowed to cool in the oven for about one hour, after which they can be weighed, 
if desired, to determine the eva])oration loss. To each flask is then added 
50 c.c. of p(itroleum sjurit (86 88° gasoline) the flask is tightly corked, the 
liquid contents gently swirled to dissolve the thickened oil and allowed to 
stand until the next day. The insoluble precipitate is then collected on a 
Gooch filter, washed with petroleum sjiirit, dried at 100° C. and weighed ; 
or it may be dissolved through the filter in hot benzol, the benzol evaporated 
oil, and the residue weighed. 

Essential conditions of the test are, (1) an ample supply of air circulating 
over the surface of the oil, (2) flasks in which ])ractically the same area of oil 
surface is exqiosed to the air, and (3) adequate temperature control. To these 
must, of course, be added, (4) the same weight of oil in (‘ach test, (5) the same 
time of heating, and (G) ])etrolcum s])irit of standard composition. It seems 
desirable that the standard procedure in estimating hard as])halt (}). 360) 
should be followed in estimating the asjihaltenes formed by the heating and 
oxidation of the oil. 

The size of flasks used at the Bureau of Standards was de(*ided upon be- 
cause it was found that flasks of the dimensions stated formed tlie majority 
of tlios(‘ measured in several consignments of diflerent makes. The thickiu'ss 
of glass was not found of any imjiortance. Shallow dishes can be used instead 
of flasks, but are not recommended by W aters. 1 1 e found tlumi less convenient 
til an flasks, and if made of metal, catalytic effects due to the metal or its oxide 
may influence the results. 

Garner,^ whose jiaper should be consulted in connection with this test, 
used aluiiiiniuin dishes heated in an electrically heated oven through which a 
current of air was drawn by a fan. The evaporation loss was determined 
by weighing the dishes and oil before and after heating. Garner found that 
the amount of asidialt formed was dependent on the amount originally present 
in the oil, that with diflerent oils the proportion of asjihalt formed at a given 
temperature increased with the time of heating much more rapidly than the 
evaporation loss, and in a given time the amount increased very rapidly with 
rise of temperature. For similar oils, it was found that the higher the flash- 
point of the oil, the lower the amount of asphalt formed in a given time at 
a given temperature. 

Waters found in his experiments that the rate of asphalt formation can 
be expressed by the equation y—kt^, where y is the amount of asphalt formed 
after heating for time t, and k is a constant for any particular oil at a definite 
temperature. For the different oils tested, the value of k was found to range 
from 0*003 to 0*115 and to decrease almost uniformly with rise in flash-point 
and fire-point. 

Garner found that the higher the boiling-point range of the oil, the lower 
the amount of asphalt formed under the same conditions of heating and 
temperature, but that impurities present in the oil tested (viz. : asphaltic 
resins and particles of foreign matter which, as shown by Waters, may be 
capable of acting as active catalysts in asphalt formation) may be still more 
important. He concludes that in testing oils by the W aters Method the tempera- 
1 Jour, Inst, Fetro, Tech., vii. (1921), p. 98. 
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ture used should approximate to that to which the oil is to be subjected in 
use. If, however, this is not practicabh*, the test should be made at a tempera- 
ture at which, say, 20-40 per cent, of the oil eva])orates in four hours (in 
Garner’s tests, the oils were heated for four hours). To comply with this latter 
condition, the same temperature would not be adequate for all oils, those of 
higher boiling range requiring a higher temperatures than those of lower range. 
For most oils, suitable temperatures would be 200*^, 250", or 300" C. Keasons 
for using the same temperature of testing for ail oils, as adopted by Waters, 
are discussed in Circular 99. 

When flasks are used, as recommended by Waters, all the loose precipitate 
which can be removed from the flask by rinsing and by means of a stiff feather, 
the barbs of which have been cut quite short, are collected on the filter. No 
attempt is made to remove the varnish which adheres to the walls of the 
flask. This must, however, be removed before the flasks can be used for another 
test, and to clean the flasks (also new flasks) they are filled with a fairly strong 
alcoholic solution of caustic soda and allowed to stand for a few hours, which 
loosens the film. They are then thoroughly washed out wdth sand and water, 
finally with clean water, and allowed to drain in an inverted position in 
holes in a rack until quite dry. 

Waters states that the amount of adherent varnish ” formed in a test 
is quite variable and bears no apparent relation to the amount of pre- 
cipitate. 

2. Ramsbottom Coking Test. — This appears to be a modified and improved 
form of Gray’s Carbon Residue Test, in which 25 c.c. of oil was distilled to 
coking in a silica flask heated by a gas flame. ^ The Ramsbottom test is 
conducted as follows : — 

A glass or silica tube, 1 inch in diameter and inch thickness of wall, 
closed at one end, is drawn out at the open end to a capillary of inch diameter 
and f inch length, so that the length of the bulb so formed from the base to 
the shoulder measures 1 J inches, and from the base to the tip of the capillary 
about 2 1 inches. The bulb is weighed and about 5 gnus, of oil introduced. 
The bulb is then placed in an iron sheath, closed at one end, 3 inches long, 
1 inch internal diameter, the thickness of wall of which is inch. The sheath 
and enclosed bulb are immersed in a bath of molten solder or lead and main- 
tained at a temperature of 550" C. The heating is continued until fumes 
cease to be evolved, and for ten minutes longer ; the bulb is then allowed to 
cool, withdrawn from the sheath, and weighed. The percentage of residue 
obtained is known as the coke value of the oil. 

3. Carbon Residue (Conradson Coking Test).^ This test is the Standard 
Method adopted by the Society of Petroleum Technologists.^ 

Apparatus (see fig. 115). 

Method . — The tests shall be conducted as follows : — 

10 grms. of the oil to be tested shall be weighed in the porcelain crucible A, 
which is placed in the iron crucible B. These two crucibles are set in the larger 
iron crucible C, being careful to have the crucible B set in the centre of the 
iron crucible, covers being applied to each of the iron crucibles. Place on 

^ Amer. Soc. for Testing Materials, 1919. 

* Lubricating and AUi^ Oils, E. A. Evans, 1921, p. 87. 

® This is a modification by P. H. Conradson of his original method and ai^paratus for 
Carbon Test and Ash Residue in Petroleum Oils. See Proc. Eighth Internat. Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, New York, September 1912, vol. i. p. 131 ; also J. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
vol. iv.. No. 11, November 1912. It is a Tentative Standard of the American Society for 
Testing Materials (1925). 

* Standard Methods, 1924, p. 36. Published by the Institution of Petroleum Tech- 
nologists, London. 
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triangle and suitable stand with asbestos block, and cover with sheet-iron or 
asbestos hood in order to distribute the heat uniformly during the process. 

Heat from a Bunsen or other burner shall be applied with a high flame 
surrounding the large crucible C until vapours from the oil begin to ignite 


A. A porcelain or silica crucible, wide form, 

glazed throughout, 25 to 20 c.e. 
capacity, 40 mm. diameter. 

B. An iron crucible, 45 c.e. capacity, 65 

mm. in diameter, 37 to 39 mm. high 
with cover, the cover being provided 
with one oj)ening of 5 to 6 mm. 
diameter. 

C\ A wrought-iron crucible with cover, 
about 180 c.c. capacity, 80 mm. 
diameter, 58 to 60 mm. high. At 
the bottom of this crucible a layer of 
sand is placed about 10 mm deep, 
or enough to bring the inner iron 
(niicible with its cjover on nearly to 
the top of the wrought-iron crucible. 
J>. Triangle, pipe stem or silica tube 
covered, luojcction on side to allow 
flame to reach the crucible on all 
sides. 

E, kSheet-iron or asbestos hood provided 

with a clnmncy about 2 to 2J inches 
high, 2J- inches in diameter, to dis- 
tribute the heat uniformly during the 
pro<5ess. 

F, Asbestos or hollow sheet- iron block, 

6 to 7 inches square, IJ to 1^ inches 
high, provided with opening in centre, 
3^ inches in diameter at tlie bottom, 
and 3J inches in diameter at the top. 


Fig. 115. 

over the crucible, when the heat shall be moderated so that the vapours come 
off at a uniform rate. The flame from the ignited vapours should not extend 
over 2 inches above the sheet-iron hood. After the vapour ceases to come off, 
the heat shall be increased as at the start and kept constant for five minutes, 
making the lower part of large crucible red-hot, after which the apparatus 
shall be allowed to cool somewhat before the crucible is uncovered. The 
porcelain crucible is removed, cooled in a desiccator, and weighed. 

The entire process should require one half-hour to complete when heat is 
properly regulated. The time will depend somewhat upon the kind of oil 
tested, as a very thin, rather low flash-point oil will not take as long as a heavy, 
thick, high flash-point oil. 

Wilson and Allibone,^ in their Studies on Lubricating Oils, find this test 
reliable, provided that similar apparatus 'is always employed. The standard 
method, as above detailed, does not, they point out, ensure this condition. The 
description of the outer crucible admits of great variation in the thickness of 
the metal. Silica and porcelain inner crucibles are found to give different 
results, the latter being preferred, while the indefiniteness in the dimensions 

^ Jour, Inst, Petro, Tech,, xi. (1925), pp. 177-190. 
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of the hood are believed to constitute a further cause of variation. These 
authors find that, the external crucible being* reasonably light and thin, and 
given uniform apparatus, the test can be conducted quite easily in 30 ±1 
minutes, and under these conditions results can be duplicated with accuracy. 
They are of opinion, however, that all the dimensions of the several parts of 
the apparatus should be exactly specified, with only small tolerances. The 
value and significance of the test remains uncertain, and one would hardly 
venture to go beyond a statement that in the s(*lection of an oil, other things 
being equal, the oil having the lowest coking value would be preferred. The 
test, Wilson and Allibonc further remark, is applicable only to comparatively 
heavy lubricating oils, as in the case of lighter oils the c-oking values are too 
low to admit of differentiation. 

Other Tests and Remarks. It has been pointed out by several chemists 
that coking tests do not always differentiate sufficiently between oils that 
give very different results in engines as regards the amount of carbonaceous 
dc])Osit formed, or do not indicate these differences so markedly as oxidation 
tests. In some cases, the standard sludging test, described in Section K 3, 
below, has been found to give more useful indications than the coking test 
or the Waters test. For Diesel engine oils, the coking test is considered of 
great importance {Ormandy). J. B. Iloblyn^ has ])roposed a microscopic test, 
lie heats the oil in a crucible in an oil-bath at 250° (_^ and examines samjdes 
of the heated oil at intervals under a magnification of 250 diameters. The 
progress of decomposition of the oil can be watched, and changes have been 
observed to take place in oils which have behaved badly in engines mucli 
earlier than in oils which have given better results, and to have proceeded 
more rapidly. 

More information is needed concerning the constituents of mineral lubri- 
cating oils and their behaviour in engines and in the refining process, as well 
as in regard to their lubricating value. The refiner in producing an oil which 
behaves well in the laboratory tests in vogue may remove valuable lubricating 
constituents. F. B, Thole in his remarks on Hoblyn's paper ^ stated 
that experiments made in America with a Buick car showed a definite im- 
provement in the power output of the engine as the age of the lubricating 
oil increased ; only towards the end of a long trial run did it begin to fall off. 
The addition of fresh oil during the test caused an immediate fall in the power 
output. H. D. Nickinson in the discussion on the same paper stated that 
tests made at the National Physical Laboratory on the Lanchester Worm-gear 
Testing Machine showed that new oil, as used on ’bus engines, and dirty oil from 
the same engines after six months’ run, gave very nearly the same frictional 
efficiency. 

Deposits formed by mineral lubricating oils may undoubtedly be harmful 
and even dangerous, but caution is needed lest the efforts made to get rid 
of these troubles (and, we may add, to produce an oil of pleasing colour and 
appearance) should lead to inefficiency in the lubrication. 

R 3.— SLUDGING TEST FOR TRANSFORMER OILS. SLUDGING 

VALUE. 

The test to be described, known as the Michie test, is the Standard Method 
of the Institution of Petroleum Technologists ^ and the British Engineering 
Standards Association for determining, approximately, tlie quantity of sludge 

^ Jour. Inst. Petro. Tech., xi. (1925), pp. 1-35. 

3 Standard Methods, 1924, pp. 63-05. Published by the Institution of Petroleum 
Technologists, London. 
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forJiiod by the oxidation of a mineral oil when4iot, and in presence of a metal, 
conditions which are met with in oil-filled electrical transformers and oil- 
filled electric switches ; also in steam turbines, enclosed steam engines and 
automobile engines. The test is not recommended by the I.P.T. as a general 
test for oils other than transformer and switch oils, and it is too cumbersome 
for the routine testing of mineral lubricating oils. It is, nevertheless, used, 
and has been found of value by some chemists, as an oxidation test for the 
lubricating oils used in automobile engines and turbines. Sludging, if vsevere, 
is very objectionable in circulation oils, such as those used in turbine lubrication 
systems, as choking of the oil-ways follows the formation of much sludge ; 
the oil also loses the good dcmulsibility which is so essential a factor in turbine 
and enclosod-ty])e steam-engine oils (Dunstan and Clarke ^). 

Apparatus (fig. 116). — 1. A round glass flask with bulb 3 inches (76 mm.) 
diameter, with neck 2f inches (70 mm.) long, and 1 inch (25 mm.) diameter. 
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Ag NOj 
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2. A glass condenser fitted to the flask, })referably 
by a ground-in joint. The upper 2)orti()n of the con- 
denser is provided with a one-hole rubber bung carrying 
a glass T-piece B, which, in turn, carries the glass air- 
inlet tube A; the internal diameter of the T-piece B 
shall be 0-4: inch (10 mm.), and the internal diameter 
of the inlet tube A shall be 0*16 inch (1 mm.). The 
inlet tube A shall reach to within | inch (3 mm.) of 
the bottom of the flask, and pass axially through the 
cylinder of copper. 

3. Four 6-oz. wash-bottles with ground-in stoppers 
carrying inlet and exit tubes. For the experiment 
these arc charged with — 


(a) Liquid paraffin (paraffinum liquidum), 

(b) Sulphuric acid— concentrated. 

(c) 10 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. 

(d) Caustic soda solution — sp. gr. about 1*355 (32-33 per cent. NaOH). 

In bottles 6, c, d the inlet tube shall dip | inch (12-5 mm.) below the surface 
of the reagents. 

4. A piece of pure sheet copper having a bright planished surface, and 
measuring 2 inches by 1 J inch by 0-004 inch thick (51 mm. by 32 mm. by 0-01 
mm.) shall be rolled into a cylinder IJ inch (32 mm.) high, so that the edges 
shall touch. The coiled strip shall stand vertically in thc^bottom of the flask. 

5. The whole of the bulb of the flask shall be immersed in a suitable oil- 

^ Jour. Soc, Chem. Ind., xlv. (1926), p. 693. 
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bath, care being taken that, #hen the temperature of the oil-bath reaches 
150® C. (302® F.), the ground-joint shall be above the surface of the oil, in 
order to ensure that no leakage of the oil into the test flask can occur. 

6. A suitable blower, which will force air through the bottles and contents 
of the flask at the rate of 0*07 cubic feet (2 litres) per hour. 

Method , — The temperature of the oil-bath shall be brought to 350® C. 
(302® F.) and maintained at this temperature throughout the test. 100 c.c. 
of the oil shall be measured into the flask, and the sheet copper cylinder placed 
so that it stands vertically around the air-inlet tube. The apparatus shall be 
connected up in the manner illustrated in fig. 11(5, with the flask immersed 
in the oil-bath so that the ground joint is above the level of the oil in the bath. 
Air shall be bubbled through the apparatus, entering at C, at the rate of 0*07 
cubic feet (2 litres) per hour, during the whole period of the test. 

After forty-five hours’ treatment, the flask shall be removed from the oil- 
bath and allowed to cool below 100® C. (212° F.h The contents shall then be 
transferred to a beaker, diluted with three times its volume of petroleum spirit, 
and allowed to stand overnight for the sludge to separate out. Any deposit 
remaining in the flask shall be removed mechanically, and by washing with 
petroleum spirit if necessary, and added to the sludge in the beaker.^ The 
2 )etroleum spirit used shall be free from aromatic hydrocarbons and have a 
specific gravity of 0*70 to 0*72 at 35-5® 0. (60® F.). Not less than 75 per cent, 
by volume shall distil over below 110® C. (230® F.), and the final boiling-point 
shall not exceed 350° C. (302® F.). 

The liquid shall then be decanted through a filter paper, and the deposit 
washed on to the filter paper by means of xjetroleum spirit. The deposit on the 
filter paper shall be thoroughly washed with petroleum spirit until free from 
oil and dried at 100® 0. (212® F.) and dissolved in hot benzol and the solution 
collected in a tared flask. The solvent shall then be evajjorated off on a water 
bath and the residue weighed. In the event of the deposit being large, the 
bulk of it shall be detached from the filter paper, crushed and redried at 100® 
C. (212® F.), and then weighed. Any traces of deposit which adhere to the 
paper shall be removed by means of hot benzol and its weight obtained as 
above. The result is expressed as a percentage, thus : — 


Percentage of Sludge = 


Weight of deposit in grams 
Sjiecific gravity of the oil 


Wilson and Allibone in their Studies on Lubricating Oils^ have criti- 
cised this test rather severely. It must, however, be recognised that it is a 
purely arbitrary test, and to ensure concordant results needs most careful 
attention to the instructions in every detail. What is needed is a scientific 
investigation into the causes of sludge formation. Until this has been made, 
arbitrary tests must suffice. It seems most desirable that the test should be 
modified in such a way that results can be obtained in the course of a working 
day, forty-five hours being much too long for ensurance of the specified con- 
ditions operating throughout the whole of the period of test. 


S.- SPONTANEOUS IGNITION OF OILY MATERIALS. 

It is well known that oily rags, oily cotton waste and similar materials are 
liable to heat and take fire spontaneously, and that numerous fires have 
originated in this wfy ; a brief discussion of this subject is, therefore, of some 

^ The beaker, presumably, shall be covered. 

* Jour, hut Petro, Tech,^ xi. (1925), pp. 177-190, 
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importance to users of lubricants. It may be stated, however, at once, that 
danger from spontaneous ignition at ordinary temperatures arises only when 
the oils concerned are fatty oils, principally seed oils, and not when pure 
mineral oils are concerned. 

The oxidation of oils is a process in which heat is always evolved, but, 
under ordinary circumstances, the temperature of the oil is not sensibly raised, 
because the heat, which is evolved slowly, is conducted away as fast as it is 
liberated. When the rapidity of oxidation is increased by blowing air through a 
large mass of oil, as in the manufacture of thickened or “ blown ” oils, the tempera- 
ture rises considerably. Conditions most favourable for the generation of heat 
by oxidation present themselves when a fibrous substance like cotton is satur- 
ated with a fatty oil and thrown together in a heaj), especially in a warm place. 
Under these conditions the oil, spread out in thin films on the cotton fibres, 
presents a large surface for oxidation, and the heat being prevented from escap- 
ing, owing chiefly to the absence of convection currents, raises the temperature 
of the mass and thereby promotes more vigorous oxidation, which leads to 
further and more rajiid development of heat, until finally the temperature of 
ignition of the mass may be reached and it bursts into flame. 

The subject has been experimentally investigated by Gellatly, Coleman, 
Young, and many others, by saturating balls of waste' fibre with various oils, 
placing them in a chamber heated to 412*^ F. or some lowt‘-r temperature, and 
noting the time taken by the mass to inflame. The results obtained have 
shown that the drying oils, such as linseed, and specially boiled linseed oil, 
cause ignition most readily, and the non-drying oils least readily ; but all 
drying and semi-drying oils, and even such non-drying oils as olive and lard 
oil, are capable of causing ignition sooner or later under the conditions named. 
Mackey has shown by exx)eriments with olive and cottonseed oils ^ that the free 
fatty acids prepared from these oils are more liable to develop heat and 
eventually to fire when spread on cotton than the neutral oils themselves,^ a 
fact which he considers of importance in relation to fire risks in woollen mills, 
as recovered cloth -oils and distilled oleines consist largely of free fatty acids. 
In the experiments recorded in Table CXXXI. (p. 372) it will be noticed, 
however, that commercial “ oleine ” and “ 97 per cent, oleine heated no 
more than neutral olive oil.^ According to Kissling,^ the generation of heat 
is influenced to a considerable extent by the nature of the fibrous material, 
being most rapid with silk, and less, in order, with animal wool, cotton- wool, 
jute, and hemp. 

In practice, the risk of fire arising from spontaneous ignition of oily material 
is greater the more readily oxidisable the oil, and therefore, generally, the higher 
the iodine value of the oil and the greater the evolution of heat in Maumenc’s 
thermal test. Mineral oils, which are practically incapable of oxidation at 
ordinary atmospheric temperatures, do not heat at all ; not only are they, 
therefore, free from the danger of spontaneous ignition, but when mixed with 
fatty oils in sufficient proportion, which varies according to the nature of the 
fatty oil, they prevent the risk of fire arising from the spontaneous ignition 
of the mixture. Given a sufficiently high flash-point, not below 340°-35()° F. 
(17U-177‘^ 0.), closed test, the more mineral oil there is in a mixed lubricant 
the safer the oil as regards the liability to cause a fire ; nevertheless, the 
fire insurance companies consider the fire-risk in textile and woollen mills 

^ Jour, 80 c. Chcm>. Ind., xiii. (1894), p. 1164. 

^ The difference ha.s to do with the chemical action of the fatty acids on the cotton, as it was 
not observed when an inorganic material like slag wool was substituted for the cotton. 

® Compare Richardson and Jaff4, Jour. 80 c. Ghem. Ind., 1905, p. 534. 

* Jour, 80 c. Ckcm, Ind. xiv. (1895), p. 479, 
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greater the higher the percentage of “ unsaponifiable matter ^ in the oil used. 
This is chiefly owing to the fact that when a fire has once broken out, 
mineral oils, which, as a rule, flash at a lower temperature than the vegetable 
oils, are more likely to assist in spreading the fire in proportion to the 
difierence of flash-point {Mackey), 

Both in the United States and in this country apparatus has been devised 
specially for the purpose of determining the relative liability of oils to cause 
S2>ontaneous ignition. 

Allbright and Clark’s Apparatus,^ generally known as Ordway’s, consists of 
a double chamber, formed by two tubes placed one inside the other. The 
outer tube is of wrought iron, 6 inches in diameter, and is closed at each end 
by discs of wood. The inner tube is of sheet iron, 4 inches in diameter, and 
6 inches shorter than the outer tube, and is fitted with overlapping metal 
covers at each end, which support it centrally within the outer tube, leaving 
an annular air-space of I inch between the two tubes and a space of 3 inches 
at each end. The apparatus, suitably supported, is heated by a Bunsen burner, 
and three thermometers, which are inserted into the inner tube through the 
outer, allow the temperature to be read off. 

50 grins, of the oil to be tested arc distributed as evenly as possible over 
50 grins, of cotton waste, which is thcQ carefully pushed into one end of the 
inner tube, and a second similar ball of unoiled waste is inserted into the 
other end. One thermometer is placed with its bulb in the ball of oiled waste, 
one in the ball of unoiled waste, and the third rnidw^ay between the two. 
The outer tube is then heated so that the thermometer in the unoiled waste 
indicates 10()‘-l()r' C., not higher, the maintenance of this temperature being 
controlled by means of the middle thermometer, which should be kept at about 
] 25° C. Spontaneous heating of the oiled waste is indicated by the tem])erature 
of the mass rising above that of the unoiled waste, and the difierence of tem- 
perature will be greater, and the rise more rapid, the more dangerous the oil. 

Richards states that this apj)aratu8 has been of the greatest use in deter- 
mining the cause of fires and in estimating the relative safety of oils for use in 
textile mills. Among other results it has been found that the proportions of 
neatsfoot and best lard oils w^hich can safely be mixed with mineral oil amounts 
to from 50 to 60 per cent., whilst not more than 25 per cent, of cottonseed oil 
can be safely added. That is to say, cotton waste oiled with a mixture of 
50 per cent, lard oil and 50 per cent, mineral oil would not be liable to ignite 
spontaneously, but if the lard oil were adulterated with cottonseed oil, ignition 
might occur. In either case, a good deal would depend upon the size of the 
heap of waste and the temperature of the surrounding air. 

Mackey's '' Cloth-Oil Tester” (fig. 117)^ consists of a cylindrical copper 
water-bath tinned on the inside, measuring externally 8 inches high by 6 inches 
in diameter, and internally 7 inches high by 4 inches in diameter, provided with 
a lid having a short central tube D for a thermometer and two longer tubes A 
and B for promoting the circulation of air. A cylinder of 24-me8h wire gauze C, 

6 inches long by 1 J inches in diameter, contains the oiled wool. 

14 grms. of the oil to be tested are weighed into a shallow dish containing 

7 grms. of pure cotton wool, and after thoroughly incorporating the oil by 

1 Both Mackey and Lewkowitsch have pointed out the fallacy of assuming the “ un- 
saponifiable matter ” to consist, necessarily, of mineral oil, since in recovered wool grease, 
for examplcj it may be composed entirely of cholesterols, and should therefore be examined 
as described in Chap. VIII. p. 307. In distilled wool grease, however, hydrocarbons occur, 
which, though not “ mineral oil,” aie undistinguishable from it, and, as regards fire-risk, may 
bo regarded as identical. 

* Richards, Jour, Soc. Ghem, Ind., xi. (1892), p. 647. 

3 Jour. Soc. Ghem. Ind., xiv. (1896), p. 940 ; and xv. (1896), p. 9a 
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hand with the well-teased wool, which cannot be too carefully done, as the 
success of the experiment greatly depends upon the even distribution of the 
oil, the thermometer is held upright in the middle of the gauze cylinder and 
the oiled wool is carefully and uniformly packed around it. Having raised 
the water in the outer jacket to active ebullition, the cylinder and thermometer 
are placed in the inner chamber, the lid is carefully slipped down over the 
thermometer stem, and the latter is fixed in position by tightening up the 
screw-clamp D. The position of the thermometer should be such that the 
red mark on the stem is just visible above D. The water in the jacket is kept 
steadily boiling, care being taken that steam is neither drawn down the tube B 
nor warms the tube A, and the temperature of the wool is read off at intervals. 
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It usually takes about one hour for the oiled wool to reach the temperature 
of the bath (100° C. =212° F.), and safe oils, like pure olive oil, will not rise 
much higher ; but dangerous oils will continue to heat, and very dangerous 
oils, such as cottonseed, will rise to 200° C. (392° F.) within one hour and a half. 
Generally the temperature, after a certain point is reached, commences to rise 
very rapidly, and when this is the case the thermometer must be withdrawn 
after reaching, say, 250° C. — otherwise it may be damaged. Mackey states 
that any oil which, when tested in this way, reaches 200° C. in two hours, may 
be regarded as too dangerous for use in mills. The worst class of oil, from a 
fire insurance point of view, will heat more rapidly than this. 

Everyone using the apparatus for the first time should experiment with 
pure olive and cottonseed oils, comparing his results with those in the following 
table by Mackey, until he has found how to prepare and pack the mixture of 
wool and oil so as to obtain similar results 
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Table CXXXI. 





Temperature in 





No. 

Oil used. 








1 hr. 

1 hr, 16 m 

Ihr. 30 ni. 

2 hrs. 








“C. = *F. 

“C =*F. 

“C. = "F 

" C.=*F. 

•0.=*F. 

H. 

M. 

1 

Cottonseed, .... 

126== 2.57 

242 = 468 



242 = 468 

1 

15 

2 


121 = 250 

242=468 

282 = 640 


284 = 643 

1 

:4.5 

3 

** .... 

1*28 = 262 

212=414 

225 = 437 


225 = 437 

1 

:4o 

4 

* .... 

124 = 2.55 

210=410 


.. 

248 = 478 

1 

3.^ 

f} 


116 = 241 

192=378 

200.-. 302 

.. 

200 = 392 

1 

30 

0 


118 244 

191 = 376 

202 396 

. 

202 = 396 

1 

3J) 

7 

»* .... 

117 = 243 

190 = 374 

194- 381 


194 = 381 

1 

30 

8 


112=234 

177=361 

204 - 399 


211=412 

1 

45 

9 

Ohve’ fatty acids, . 

114 = 237 

177 = 351 



196 = 385 

1 

25 

10 

»» ... 

105=221 

105=329 



293 = 559 

1 

55 

11 


102=216 

135=275 

208=400 


226 = 439 

1 

45 

12 

White Australian oleine, 

103=217 

115=2:19 

191 = 376 


230 = 446 

1 

45 

13 1 

Olive (oontjuning 1 % free 

98 =208 

102=216 

104=219 


241 = 466 

3 

25 


fatty acids), 



102 = 210 





14 

Oleine 

98 = 208 

101=214 


110 = 2.30 

2 

8 

15 

07% oleine, .... 

98 =208 

100=212 

102=216 


172 = 342 

3 

15 

ir> 

Belgian oleine, 

98=208 

99 = 210 

100=212 


173 = :>43 

B 

16 

17 

Olive (neutral), . . . 1 

98 = 208 

100=212 

101 = 214 


1 2:4.5 456 

6 

15 

18 

^ : ; 


i 97 = 207 

100=212 

101 = 214 


228- 412 

4 

30 

10 


97 = 207 


101 = 214 


235:1 456 

4 

55 

20 

Colton, 

139 = 282 




200" 302 

1 

4 

21 

Olive 

99=210 

101=214 

102 = 216 

103 = 217 

113 = 235 

4 

30 

22 

J Mixture of 50% of No. 20 
i and 60% of No. 21 


102=216 

117=243 


I 

200=392 

1 

29 

23 

/ Mixture of 25% of No. 20 

1 and 76% of No 21 


99=210 

106 = 221 

112^.234 

.. 

200 = 392 

1 

52 

24 

/ Mixture of 10% of No. 20 
\ and 90% of No. 21 , 


99 = 210 

102=216 

306=221 

127-261 

200=392 

2 

9 


The following results with the same sample of pure cottonseed oil w(*re 
obtained on first using one of Mackey’s testers : — 


Experiment 


Temperature <’ C.) after the Expiration of 
Minutes. 


Number. 

60 

75 

81 

84 

90 

92 

105 

109 

1 

100" 

122’ 

200" 

250° 





2 

99" 

102" 


.. . 

107° 


165° 

250" 

3 

100" 

111" 

• •• 


225" 

250° 

• •• 

... 

4 

102" 

125" 



250" 


• • • 

... 

5 

101" 

120" 

... 


260" 

... 

... 

... 


In exi)erimont No. 2 the temperature did not at first rise so rapidly as in 
the others, but it shot up rapidly after a time, and reached 250'^ in about 
1| hours. In this experiment, the wool was teased out with perhaps over- 
extreme care ; in the last two experiments less care was taken. 

An observation may here be mentioned which, though not strictly bearing 
on lubricants, is of importance to users of this ajDparatus. Some linseed oil 
varnish containing 58 per cent, of oil of turpentine, which was believed to have 
caused a fire, was being tested, but at first no heating effect could be ob- 
tained. The temperature of the mixture of 14 grins, of varnish and 7 grms. 
of wool rose to 100^" in twenty-eight minutes, but remained stationary 
at 105° for two hours. Every attempt to olitain a different result failed. 
14 grms. of a mixture of cottonseed oil and turpentine in the same proj^ortions 
failed to rise higher than 142° C. in 150 minutes, and 33 grms. of the same 
mixture (containing 14 grms. of cottonseed oil) did not rise beyond 103°. 
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It became evident that the heavy turpentine vapour filling the inner chamber 
jirevented access of sufhcient air to maintain the oxidation. The air-inlet 
tube B was therefore connected up to an air-supply tap, and a current of air 
(2 litres per minute) was forced through the apparatus. Repeating the experi- 
ment under these conditions, the 33 grms. of the cottonseed oil and turpentine 
mixture rose to 182^ in two hours and to 250*^ in 123 minutes, and the sam])le 
of varnish (containing linseed oil and turpentine) reached 100" V. in eighteen 
minutes and shot up to 250" in thirty-eight minutes. 

Sinc(‘. making these observations, we have made a practice of forcing a 
currcuit of air through tlie apparatus in testing all oils, and we find the results 
more, regular and reliable. \Ve have also improved the apparatus by re])la(*ing 
the spout shown in the figure by a tube whiidi can be connected to a reflux 
condenser. ^J'his prevents the water in the jacket from boiling to dryness, 
an event which otherwise is not unlikely to occur. 


T. ESTIMATION OF PARAFFIN IN MINERAL OILS. 


Tlie following method ^ is due to Ilolde (after Enf/ler and Bohm) : 

10 to 20 c.c. of oils ])oor in ])araflin (Russian distillates, American as])haltic- 
base oils, etc., having a cold test below 0" (t.), or 5 grms. of such as are rich 


in that constituent (American and other ])araflin 
base oils) are treated, at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, with a mixture of absolute ethyl alcohol and 
anhydrous ethyl ether (1:1) until a clear solution 
is obtained. The liquid is cooled in a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt to about '-20" to - 21" (I, 
when more alcohol-ether is gradually added, with 
thorough agitation, until no oily drops, but only 
solid paraffin flakes or crystals, remain in suspen- 
sion, and then, whilst still cooled to at least —19° 
to — 21" (\, the liquid is poured on to a chilled 
9-cm. filter paper, ])reviously moistened with the 
ahiohol-ethcr mixture, which is contained in the 
a])paratus shown in fig. 118. The precipitate is 
washed with cold (—19" to —21" C.) alcohol-ether 
(1:1; or for soft paraffin 2 : 1) at a temperature 
as much below —15" C. as possible. In the case 
of soft paraffin, the temperature should average 
—18" to —19° at the highest. In washing the 
precipitate it is repeatedly stirred up, and as soon 
as 5-10 c.c. of the filtrate leaves on evapora- 
tion only a trace of fatty or parafiin-like residue, 
solid and not oily at the ordinary temperature, 
the washing is discontinued. If any doubt exists 
as to the paraffin being thoroughly freed from oil, 
or if the washing takes too long, the filter should 
be removed to another funnel, and the contents 
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dissolved into a small flask with the least possible 

quantity of benzol. After evaporation of the benzol, the paraffin is redissolved 
in 4 to 5 c.c. of warm ether, which is then mixed with twice its volume of 
absolute alcohol, vigorously stirred, and cooled to —18" to —20" to repre- 
cipitate the paraffin, which is again filtered and washed, as already described. 


^ Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., xvi. (1897), p. 362, For later particulars see Holde, Kohlen^ 
loasaertftoffole und Fette, 1924, p. 108. 
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until free from oil. This reprecipitation is necessary for oils containing much 
soft paraffin, otherwise so much liquid is used in washing the precipitate 
that an appreciable quantity of paraffin is dissolved. The purified paraffin 
is finally dissolved into a tared flask with hot benzol or ether, which is distilled 
off, and the residue is heated on the steam-bath until the smell of benzol or 
ether has disappeared. The flask is then heated inside the water-oven for 
a quarter of an hour and weighed when cold. Prolonged heating causes loss 
of paraffin. The whole o|)eration occupies from one to two hours. Duplicate 
results with the same sample agree within 0*23 per cent, for hard paraffin 
and 0*33 per cent, for soft paraffin. Two samples of Russian macliine oil 
yielded 0*34 per cent, and ()-36 per cent, of paraffin, respectively. An American 
spindle oil, fluid but thick at -|-2" C., and which set at 0“ 0., was found to 
contain 4-11 per cent, of paraffin. 


U.— DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF ROSIN OIL IN 
MINERAL (UNSAPONIFIABLE) OIL. 

(a) The Liebermann-Storch Colour Test. (See p. 351.) 

(h) The Acetone Test. — According to Demski and Morawski,^ rosin oils 
mix with acetone in nearly all proportions, whilst mineral oils require several 
times their volume of acetone to effect complete solution.^ If, therefore, an 
unsaponi liable oil which gives the Liebermann-Storch reaction gives also a 
clear solution with an equal volume of acetone, it is either a pure rosin oil or a 
mixture of this with very little mineral oil ; if an insoluble residue remain, it 
consists of mineral oil. Wiederhold,® who has proposed the same test, states 
that the acetone must be dry and free from acid, but that the presence of 
aldehyde is of no importance. The difference between the solubility of rosin 
oil in moist and in dry acetone is very considerable. Rosin oil will dissolve 
in half its volume of drij acetone at 15® C. 

(c) Finkener’s Test. — Finkener ^ has proposed the use of a solvent prepared 
by mixing at 15*5® C., 10 volumes of alcohol of sp. gr. 0*81 82 with one volume 
of chloroform. Rosin oil dissolves in from 10 to 12 volumes of this mixture 
at 23° C., whilst mineral oils are not completely soluble even in 100 volumes. 
Occasionally, rosin oil is met with which, when dissolved in 10 volumes of the 
mixture and allowed to stand for several hours at 23° C., deposits an oily sedi- 
ment amounting to from 3 to 7 per cent, of the rosin oil taken ; but if 12^ 
volumes of the mixture be used instead of 10 volumes, any insoluble residue 
then obtained may be assumed to be mineral oil. Wiederhold ® considers 
that the necessity of working at 23° C. renders the above test impracticable, 
and he states that if 16 volumes of the chloroformic alcohol be used the test 
may be made at a temperature of 15° C. 

(d) Refractive Index. — Holde ® gives the following as the refractive indices 
at about 18° C. : — Rosin oils, 1*535-1 -550 ; Mineral lubricating oils, 1*475- 
1*517. 

{e) Polarimetric Test. — According to Valenta, most rosin oils are strongly 
dextro-rotatory, the rotation in Mitscherlich’s polarimeter ranging from 30° 
to 40° in a 100 mm. tube. Demski and Morawski observed a rotation of about 

^ Dirigl, polyt Jour., cclviii. p. 82. 

® Borneo mineral oil of sp. gr. 0-97 to 0*99 is readily soluble in an equal volume of acetone. 
It does not, however, give the Liebermann-Storch reaction (Jenkins, Analyst, 1902, p. 240). 

8 Jour. Prakt. Chem. 47 (1893), 394. 

8 Zeit. fiir. Analyt. Chem., 1887, p. 662. 

* Untersuchung der MinerMle und Fette (1909), p. 171. 
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50°. The rotation of seven samples examined by Pelgry at the Charlottenburg 
Versuchsanstalt varied from 32° to 42°.^ On the other hand, pure mineral 
oils are either optically inactive or possess only a very small optical activity, 
which may be positive or negative.^ Dark-coloured oils must be decolourised 
by filtration through animal charcoal. 

(/) Estimation of Rosin Oil by Valenta’s Method.^ -Glacial acetic acid 
at 50° C. dissolves rosin oil much more freely than mineral lubricating oil. 
Thus, Valenta found that 100 grins, of glacial acetic acid dissolved at 50° (1, 
from ten different samples of mineral oil experimented with, quantities ranging 
from 2 ‘67 to 6-50 grins. ; whilst the same quantity of glacial acetic acid 
dissolved 16*88 grins, of rosin oil. Walker and Robertshaw^ similarly found 
the solubility of a sample of mineral oil in 1(J0 grms. of glacial acetic acid to 
be 4*4 grms., and of two samples of rosin oil to be, respectively, 16*8 and 16*6 
grms., thus confirming Valenta’s figures. Upon this difference of solubility 
Valenta has based the following test : — 

2 c.c. of the suspected oil arc mixed in a test-tube with 10 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid ; the tube is immersed in water at 50° 0. and frequently agitated. 
The acid is then filtered through a damp filter, the second third of the filtrate 
being collected. A weighed quantity of this is titrated with standard alkali, 
and the amount of acetic acid calculated. The difference between this weight 
and thfit of the quantity taken is the amount of oil dissolved. 

Valenta found that the solubility of a mixture of rosin oil and mineral 
oil was not proportional to the relative quantities of each in the mixture, 
and, therefore, he did not consider the above a quantitative method. On 
the other hand, Walker and llobertshaw found that a mixture of equal weights 
of mineral oil and rosin oil gave 10*84 per (jent. of dissolved oil, theory requiring 
10*59 ])er cent. They, therefore, consider this the best method of analysing 
quantitatively a mixture of mineral oil and rosin oil. Allen has pointed out 
that errors would be caused by the presence of rosin acids in the rosin oil. 
He proposed, therefore, to neutralise the greater part of the acetic acid with 
alkali, dilute with water, and extract the rosin and mineral oil with ether. 
Probably the best method of procedure in all cases would be first of all to 
saponify, extract, and weigh the unsaponifiable matter (thus freed from rosin 
acids), and examine this by Valenta’s method. The rosin acids, together with 
fatty acids from any fatty oil present, could be recovered from the soap 
solution and separately estimated. 

(^) Estimation of Rosin Oil by Storch’s Method.^ — According to Storch, 
rosin oil mixes with absolute alcohol in all proportions, but the presence of 
a comparatively small proportion of water greatly reduces the solubility. 
Thus, 96 per cent, alcohol dissolves from 11*3 to 16*2 per cent, of rosin oil, 
whilst 90 per cent, alcohol dissolves only from 2*6 to 4*0 per cent. Mineral 
oil, on the other hand, is much loss soluble than rosin oil. Upon this difference 
of solubility, Storch has based the following method for the determination 
of rosin oil when mixed with mineral oil : — 

10 grms. of the unsaponifiable oil, which has been proved by the foregoing 
tests to contain rosin oil, are gently warmed with 50 grms. of 96 per cent, 
alcohol (sp. gr. 0*8123), then well shaken and allowed to cool. All the rosin 
oil, even if 50 per cent, be present, will now be dissolved in the alcohol, together 
with some of the mineral oil. The alcoholic solution having been carefully 

1 Holde, Die Untersuchung der Schmiermittel (1897), p. 118. 

® See Lewkowitsch, OilSy Fata, avd Waxes, iii, (1923), p. 86. 

* Dingi. polyL Jour,, 18^, p. 418. 

* Analyst, 1902, p. 238. 

® Jour, 8oc, Ohem, Ind,, vii. (1888), p. 136 ; Analyst, xiii. (1888), p. 71. 
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drawn off with a fine pipette and transferred to a small Erleniiieyer flask 
about 7 cm. high, the surface (only) of the undissolved mineral oil is rinsed 
with a few c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol, which is also transferred to the flask. 
The latter is then placed on a water-bath, surrounded by a bottomless beaker, 
and the alcohol is gently boiled off. When the residual oil is free from bubbles, 
it is cooh'd and weighed (Residue A). Storch has proved that by evaporat- 
ing off the spirit in this way ihe loss of rosin oil is imperceptible ; if a beaker 
bo used it is greater, though very small ; but in a basin a large loss occurs. 
Residue A is next warmed and shaken, exactly as before, with ten times its 
weight of 96 per cent, alcohol — i.e. with just enough to dissolve it if })ure 
rosin oil, andt he solution is again eva})orated and the residue wtdghed 
(Residue B). Both residues contained the whole of the rosin oil jAus as much 
mineral oil as the alcohol used could dissolve ; but, as in the second extraction 
less alcohol was used than in the first, an insoluble residue remained, consisting 
of the mineral oil dissolved by the difference between the two quantities 
of spirit employed. Knowing the weight of this residue (=:wt. of A — wt. of 
B) and the weight of the alcohol in which it was dissolved, the solubility of 
the mimral oil can be calculated. The weight of mineral oil in rc'sidue B 
is thus found, and the difference is the weight of rosin oil in the 10 grins, of 
oil taken. Storch found by experiment that this result is a little below the 
truth, and that the correct result is more nearly the mean between this figure 
and the weight of residue B. 


Example. 

11*22 grins, of mineral oil containing 10 per cent, of rosin oil were taken. 



fj rms. 


Oriiis 

1st Extraction, . 

. Alcohol used, 50*0 

Residue A, 

1*5136 

2nd 

„ 15*5 

„ R, 

1*1584 

Dift’erences, 

Alcohol, 34*5 

Mineral oil, 

0*3552 


Therefore, 31*5 grrns. of alcohol dissolved 0*3552 grm. of mineral oil, and 
therefore 15*5 grins, of alcohol dissolved 0*1595 grm. of mineral oil. 

Deducting 0*1595 grm. from the weight of residue B leaves 0*9989 grm., 
or 8*90 per cent, of rosin oil. Residue B without this correction is equivalent 
to 10*32 per cent. The mean value is 9*60 per cent., which is not far from the 
truth. 

(h) Estimation by Mllhiney’s Method.^— This method depends upon the 
fact that nitric acid, when heated with rosin oil, converts it into a brittle 
red resin, whilst mineral oil is not much affected. The red resin is insoluble 
in petroleum ether, in which the mineral oil easily dissolves. 

50 c.c. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*2) are heated to boiling in a flask of 700 c.c. 
capacity. The flame is removed and 5 grins, of the oil are dropped in. The 
flask is then heated on the water-bath, with frequent shaking for fifteen to 
twenty minutes ; about 400 c.c. of cold water are added, and the fluid is made 
quite cold. The unchanged mineral oil is then dissolved by shaking with 
petroleum ether, which is separated and distilled off in the usual manner, 
and the residual oil is weighed. As mineral oils lose about 10 per cent, when 
thus treated, the weight obtained, divided by 0*9, gives the amount of mineral 
oil in the quantity of oil taken. A mixture consisting of 76 per cent, 
mineral oil and 24 per cent, rosin oil gave, by this method, 76*8 per cent, 
of mineral oil. 

1 Jour. Amer. Ckem, Soc., xvi. (1895), p. 385. 
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U I . ^DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF TAR OIL IN MINERAL 
(UNSAPONIFIABLE) OIL. 

Valenta’s Dimethyl Sulphate Test.^ — This test is based upon the observation 
that dimethyl sul])hate is miscible with coal-tar hydrocarbons in all proportions 
at room temperatures, but does not mix with ])etroleum hydrocarbons in the 
cold. Tn making the test, a measured volume of the oil is taken in a graduated 
cylinder, volumes of dimethyl sulphate are added, shaken for one minute, 
and allowed to stand until se})aratioii has taken place. The increase of volume 
of the dimethyl sulphate layer is stated by Valenta to be a measure of the 
tar oils ])resent in the volume of oil taken for the test. 

This test has been critically investigated by Harrison and Perkin, ^ who 
conclude that as a quantitative method it cannot be recommended, but that 
as a qualitative test it is of use. These authors state that when dimethyl 
sulphate is shaken with hydrocarbons of the aromatic series mixed with mineral 
oil, the bulk of the aromatic oil is dissolved and, in most cases, only a small 
quantity of the mineral oil. If the dimethyl sulphate layer be saponified 
with alcoholic potash, on diluting with water and extracting with ether, 
the hydrocarbon oil, mixed with only a small jjroportion of mineral oil, is 
obtiiined, and can be tested to prove whether or not it is an aromatic oil. 
The fact that dimethyl sulphate dissolves a portion of an oil is no proof 
that the dissolved ])ortion is an aromatic hydrocarbon. It is, therefore, 
necessary to saponify and employ additional tests. 

V.--CAOUTCHOUC IN MINERAL OIL. 

C’aoutchouc is sometimes dissolved in mineral lubricating oils to produce 
a factitious viscosity. In a case investigated by Holde,® 2 ])er (‘ent. of 
caoutchouc was found to have increased the viscosity of an oil from 21*2 to 
117 (Engler). The adulterated oil was of an adhesive or tacky nature, 
pulling up in threads when touched. Tested in a Martens' machine, the co- 
efiicient of friction was found to be so high, and the rise of temperature of the 
bearing so raihd, as to condemn the oil as a lubricant. By dissolving the oil 
in a mixture of alcohol, 3 parts, and ether, 4 j)arts, the caoutchouc was left 
insoluble, and the amount present was determined by collecting the insoluble 
flakes, washing, drying, and weighing them. 

W. “DETECTION OF SOAP AND INORGANIC SUBSTANCES IN 
MINERAL OILS AND GREASES. 

For the detection of soap in lubricants, the determination of ash is a 
valuable guide (see p. 378). As a further test, about 0-5 c.c. of the sample 
may be shaken with 5-10 c.c. of petroleum spirit (redistilled below 75*^ 0.), 
until dissolved or thoroughly disintegrated. Two cases then present them- 
selves : — 

(tt) A clear solution is obtained. Add 1 c.c. of Schweitzer and Lungwitz's 
reagent (a saturated solution of metaphosphoric acid in absolute alcohol, 
made by shaking excess of the powdered acid with alcohol in a stoppered bottle).^ 
If soap be present, even in traces, a flocculent preeijntate will be produced. 

1 Chem. Zeit, 30 (1906), 266. 

® Analyst, xxxiii. (1908), p. 2. 

® UnterstuAung der Miner aldle und Fette, p. 174; see also Holde’s Kohlenwaaaerstoffdle 
und Fette, 1924, pp. 277-279. 

* Jour. Soc. Chem. Jnd., xiii. (1894), p. 1178. 
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This test was specially devised for the detection of small quantities of 
aluminium soap viscom/’ “ gelatin which are sometimes added to 
oils to produce a factitious viscosity. The reaction depends uj;)on the lact that 
whilst free inetaphosphoric acid is soluble in alcohol and in ether, aluminium 
metaphosphate and the nietaphosphates of the alkalies and alkaline earths 
are insoluble. The authors of the test have proved by experiments with a large 
number of fatty oils and fats, mineral oils, rosin oil, petroleum jelly, etc., that 
if no soap be present no precipitate is obtained in twenty-four hours. Some 
waxes, however, also ozokerite, are preci])itated from their solutions in petro- 
leum spirit by absolute alcohol ; therefore, if pure absolute alcohol (free from 
phosphoric acid) be found to give a precipitate, the test must be repeated, 
using ordinary ether as the solvent and a solution of metaphosphoric acid in 
ether as the reagent. 

(b) An insoluble residue remains. — ^Dissolve, if necessary, a larger quantity 
of the substance in more petroleum spirit, filter through a small hlter paper, 
and wash with petroleum spirit until all soluble oil}^ matter is removed. Then 
drive off the petroleum spirit by evaporation, transfer some of the dry residue 
to a small test-tube, and heat it with dilute hydrochloric a(‘id. Soap, if present, 
will be decomposed, and the fatty acids set free will be seen floating on the 
liquid, either while hot or after cooling. If the result be uncertain, shake the 
cold liquid with a little ether, draw off the ether with a pipette, and evaporate 
it in a wat(;h-glass to detect the fatty acid, which will crystallise on solidifica- 
tion. Kosin would be recognised by its physical characters. The base of the 
soa}), whether aluminium, calcium, sodium, lead, etc., may be detected by 
pouring the acid solution through a wet filter and applying the usual tests. 

Another portion of the residue insoluble in petroleum spirit may be burnt 
in a small platinum dish or porcelain crucible. If no ash remain, the insoluble 
matter was free from soap. If soap be present, an ash consisting of the carbon- 
ate or oxide of the metallic base will be obtained. 

The residue insoluble in petroleum spirit may contain, besides soap, other 
substances, such as graphite, soapstone, chalk, lime, barytes, starch, etc. 

Graphite would be recognised by its blackness and lustre. It would be 
difficult to burn, requiring a high temperature or a stream of oxygen. Soap- 
stone and barytes would not dissolve in dilute hydrochloric acid, and could 
be filtered ofi and identified by the usual qualitative tests. Free lime would 
give a red colour with phenolphthalein ; chalk would not, but would effervesce 
on adding acid. Starch would be detected by the blue colour with iodine. 

X.— ESTIMATION OF ASH . 

The ash of any oil or fat free from water may be estimated by weighing 
10 grins, in a tared platinum dish, placing the dish at the mouth of a gas muffle 
heated to dull redness, and, as soon as the oil begins to smoke, igniting it with 
a match. The dish is then placed in such a position that the oil will burn 
quietly away, most of the smoke being drawn into the muffle (which is per- 
forated at the back). When nothing but a charred mass remains, the dish is 
placed inside the muffle until the carbon is completely burnt off, then carefully 
removed to a desiccator to cool, and weighed. The particles of ash are often 
very light, and may easily be carried away by currents of air. 

In 22 samples of mineral lubricating oil examined by Archbutt, mostly 
dark-coloured machinery oils for railway work, the percentages of ash were : 
maximum^ 0*056 ; minimum^ 0*002 ; average, 0*015. In 36 samples of dark 
cylinder oil, the following percentages were found : maximum, 0*08Q ; mini- 
mum, 0*002 ; average, 0*0l25. These ashes were generally red in colour and 
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probably consisted largely of oxide of iron from the still. Pale, refined, mineral 
oils should leave no weighable amount of ash. If an appreciable amount of 
alkaline ash be found in a pale mineral oil, the oil probably contains sodium 
sulphate or dissolved petroleum soap, due to imi^erfect washing, or an aluminium 
soap viscom/’ “gelatin"') may have been added to produce a factitious 
viscosity ; in that case the ash will consist, chiefly, of alumina. 

Pure fatty oils and fats leave mere traces of ash, bone fat, which contains 
lime, being an exception. 

8oap-thickened greases which contain water should first be heated over a 
very small flame and stirred with a platinum rod until all the water has evapor- 
ated. The dish, and the rod which should have btjcn weighed with it, are then 
placed in the mouth of the muffle and treated as above directed. In the ])resence 
of soap, more or le^s considerable quantities of ash will be obtained, consisting of 
calcium or sodium carbonates, etc., etc., according to the nature of the soap. 

Y.- DETECTION OF NITROBENZENE AND NITRONAPHTHALENE. 

These compounds are used for the purpose of disguising the })resence of 
mineral oils, by destroying their fluorescence or “ bloom."’ Nitrobenzene 
is easily recognisable by its powerful and characteristic odour of oil of bitter 
almonds, but nitronaphthalene cannot be detecjted by its smell. Greases are 
frequently scented with nitrobenzene to disguise the nature of the fat or oil 
used in their preparation. For the detection of nitronaphthalene, the following 
test, depending upon its reduction to naphthylamine, has been proposed by 
Leonard ^ and by Holde.^ 

A few cubic (centimetres of the oil are warmed in an Eiienmeyer flask with 
zinc dust and dilute hydrochloric acid, and the mixture is frequently agitated. 
During this process, the faecal odour characteristic of a-naphthylamine will 
be ])erceived. After the reduction is complete, the contents of the flask are 
poured into a separating funnel, and the acid liquid is drawn off through a filter 
paper into another separating funnel. It is there treated with sufficient caustic 
so(la solution to redissolve the zinc hydroxide at first precipitated, and, after 
cooling, is shaken with ether, which dissolves the liberated a-nai)hthylamine, 
the presence of which is indicated by the violet colour and fluorescence of the 
ethereal solution. The latter, after drawing off the aqueous liquid and washing 
with water, is evaporated to dryness, leaving a residue of the violet-coloured 
base. On treating this residue with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, the 
chloride is formed, which remains partly insoluble and partly soluble ; but, 
on evaporating the excess of acid and adding water, a clear aqueous solution 
is obtained, in which ferric chloride gives an azure-blue precipitate. When 
filtered, this j)recipitate becomes purple-red, and the filtrate blue-violet. In- 
stead of treating the residue with hydrochloric acid, and testing with ferric 
chloride, it may be dissolved in a little alcohol. On then adding a drop of a 
solution of sodium nitrite acidified with acetic acid, a yellow colour is produced, 
which is changed to crimson by hydrochloric acid. 

Nitrobenzene, if present, is reduced by the zinc dust and hydrochloric acid 
to aniline, which is obtained on evaporating the ethereal solution as described 
above, either pure or mixed with o-naphthylamine, according to whether 
nitronaphthalene were simultaneously present or not. On treatment with 
hydrochloric acid, pure aniline dissolves readily, and on diluting and adding 
ferric chloride a green precipitate is produced, which afterwards turns deep 
blue, and does not become purple-red even on long standing ; the filtrate, 
instead of being blue-violet, is yellow. When a-naphthylandne and aniline 

1 Ohem. News, Ixviii. (1893), p. 297. * Jour, Soc, Chem. Ind., xiii, (1894), p. 906, 
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are present together, the precipitate is at first azure-blue, afterwards dirty 
red-brown, finally purple-red, and the filtrate is violet. 


Z.— DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF WATER. 

The presence of water in pale mineral oils is indicated by the appearance 
of turbidity, or by actual visible drops of water which sink in the oil instead 
of rising as air-bubbles do. In the case of fatty oils, such as olive oil, whether 
turbidity is due to the presence of moisture can be readily ascertaim'd by 
heating some of the oil in a dry boiling-tube until clear, 'l^he water exjiellcd 
by the heat will condense upon the cool sides of the tube 
~| above the oil. Water in greases is indicated by the 

frothing and crackling which occur when a small 
quantity of the grease is heated in a dry test-tube, and 
by the condensation of drops of water on the ujiper, 
cool part of the tube ; whilst the grease, if free from 
water, will melt quietly to a clear fluid. 

^ \ A very delicate test for the ])resenc(‘- of traces of 

^ water in mineral oils, especially useful in testing trans- 

former oils, is made by heating 50 c.c. of the oil over a 
small free flame in a small, perfectly dry, distillation 
flask with side tube, and a thermometer in the oil, to a 
^ temperature of 250° F. (not higher). Water, if present, 

_ -5 will condense as a dew in the upper part of the neck of 

^ — the flask, and can be identified by means of the very 

^ delicate ferricyanide and ferrous salt test-paper sug- 

^ . gested by F. Scriba,^ a strip of wliich should b(‘, placed 

. J in the neck of the flask and held in position by the c-ork. 

® The temperature of the oil sliould not be raised above 

250° F., as some mineral oils contain an oxidised con- 
\ stituent which gives rise to the formation of water if the 

^ oil be overheated. 

T The test-paper is i)repared by dipping strips of filter 

\ })aper into a 5 per cent, ferrous ammonium sulphate 

I \ \ solution, thoroughly drying, and dusting the dried paper 

f s| over with finely powdered potassium ferricyanide. The 

L / strips of paper and powdered salt are conveniently 

17 c t"' j i kept in a stoppered glass bottle until required for use. 

^ IdT ^ mere trace of moisture immediately produces a deep 

J I blue colouration on the paper. 

Estimation of Water in Mineral Lubricating Oils. — 

^ ^ Standard Method .^ — 100 c.c. of the oil arc measured into 

I 1 flask of 500 c.c. capacity, and the 

\ a measure is rinsed out with two successive 50 c.c. portions 

\ /of petroleum spirit which are poured into the flask and 

carefully mixed with the oil by swirling. The petroleum 
spirit used must be free from water, and when distilled 
Fm. 118 a. I.p.T. method, G. 3,® must yield 5 per cent, of 

distillate at a temperature not above 100° C. nor below 
90° 0., and 90 per cent, of distillate at a temperature not above 205° C. A 
boiling stone, such as a piece of unglazed porcelain, or a few fragments of 

^ Zeit. Pkyaik, Chem,, 19 (1906), 298. 

* Abstracted from Standard Methods, 1924, pp. 70-73, published by the Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists, London. ® Ibid,, pp. 6-8. 
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ignited pumice arc inserted into the flask to prevent bumping, and the flask 
is connected with a condenser and measuring tube, preferably such as is 
illustrated in fig. ]18a. Distillation is conducted at such rate that tlie 
condensed distillate falls from the end of the condenser at 2 to 4 drops per 
second, and is continued until no water is visible on any part of the apparatus, 
excjept at the bottom of the measuring tube. A })ersi8tent ring of condensed 
water in the condenser tube is removed by increasing the rate of distillation 
for a few minutes. The operation usually requires less than one hour. The 
number of c.c.’s of water in the measuring tube is recorded as — per cent, 
water, l.J^.T. Method.’* 

The Estimation of Water in Lubricating Greases may be made by one of the 

following methods : 

]. By heating in an air-bath at 105° 110^ ().- About 5-10 grms. of the 
well-mi x(id grease are jfiaeed in a small tared beaker, and the exact weight 
is taken. The beaker is then heated in the air-bath at 10*5°-! 10° C. until 
frothing has ceased and the grease has melted down to a clear oil free from 
visibli* dro])s of water. It is then cooled and reweighed. 

2. By stirring with a thennoineter over a naked fiatne.- -\0i) grms. of the 
gr(‘ase are heated in a weighed ])orcelain basin over a small flame, and con- 
tinually stirred with a thermometer at a tem])erature not exceeding 105° G. 
(221° F.), until frotliing lias ceased and the grease is in calm fusion. The 
basin and contents, when cold, are reweighed. If the thermometer bulb be 
well drained into the basin whilst hot, the small quantity of adhering fat may 
be neglected ; or, the bulb may be wiped with a small piece of filter paper 
counterpoised with the basin. 
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THE SYSTEMATIC TESTING OF LUBRICANTS BY PHYSICAL 
AND CHEMICAL METHODS. 

Tue analytical examination of lubricants is conducted with different objects 
and on difierent lines according to the mature of the sample to be tested. 
If this be an undescribed oil, the first point to ascertain is whether the 
sample is a hydrocarbon oil free from fatty oil, a fatty oil or fat free from 
hydrocarbon oil, or a mixture of the two. An undescribed hydrocarbon 
oil may be a mineral oil from petroleum or shale, a rosin oil, a coal-tar 
oil, or a mixture of these. A mineral oil is subjected, chiefly, to physical tests 
to ascertain its viscosity, flash-point, (‘old test, etc., in order to determine 
whether it is suitable for use as a spindle oil, a machine or engine oil, or a 
(‘ylinder oil ; and to such chemical tests, in addition, as will show whether the 
oil has been sufliciently refincnl, and is free from undesirable impurities, undue 
tendency to form deposits, or emulsify, etc. A fatty oil, such as rape oil, olive 
oil, or tallow, is tested first of all to ascertain wliether it is sufliciently free from 
acidity (see ]). 296), and then more elaborately to jirove whether the sample 
is genuine or adulterated, and esjiecially whether any oil of drying or semi- 
drying character has been added which would tend to increase the natural 
tendency of the oil to thicken or gum by oxidation. A mixed lubricant (which 
includes most greases) containing both hydrocarbon oil and fatty oil, in addition 
perhaps to soap, water, etc., is first tested qualitatively to find out the nature 
of the main ingredients, and then a more or less complete quantitative analysis 
is made with the object of ascertaining the composition of the mixture. The 
information thus obtained may be supplemented by viscosity and other tests, 
as in the case of a pure mineral oil. Lubricating oils are now usually purchasc(i 
to specification and the object of the tests then is to ascertain whether the 
specification bad been complied with. 

A. UNDESCRIBED OILS. 

The nature of an undcscribed lubricating oil, if simple and not a mixture, 
is almost always indicated by the smell, taste, or appearance (colour, fluores- 
cence, consistency, etc.). How much can be determined in this way in the case 
of a mixed oil depends upon the experience and skill of the observer. The smell 
is best observed by pouring a little of the oil into the palm of the hand, rubbing 
it with the fingers, and smelling the warm oil. Sometimes the oil may with 
advantage be heated in a capsule or small basin. 

The specific gravity of the oil may next be taken, by the bottle method 
(p. 240) if the oil be a thick fluid, or by the Westphal balance (p. 242) or hydro- 
meter if it be a thin fluid. Reference to the following table will then show to 
which class the oil, if pure of its kind, can belong : — 

382 
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Specific Gravities at 60° F. 

Vegetable and animal oils .... 0*879-0*968 ^ 

Mineral oils from petroleum and shale . . 0*830-0*996 ^ 

Rosin oils ....... 0*960-1*01 

Heavy coal-tar oil (grease oil) . . . 1*065-1*100 (Hurst) 

A pure rosin or coal-tar oil will usually be recognised by the smell and high 
specific gravity of the sample, and it will only remain to apply confirmatory 
tests, such as the acetone test (p. 374) and the Licbermann-Storch test (p. 351) 
to identify rosin oil. The very characteristic smell and high specific gravity 
of coal-tar oil is also usually sufiicient to identify it without further test. 

The probability is, however, that the sample will turn out to be either a 
])ure mineral oil, a fatty oil, or a mixture of the two, and to distinguish between 
them in a preliminary way the tests described in Chapter VIII., Section B 
(p. 297), may be apjjlied. The further investigation will be then found in one 
of the following sections. 

B.--MINERAL OILS. 

By large consumers, mineral lubricating oils are usually purchased to 
specifications describing the characteristics of the oil which has been found by 
practical experience to be the most suitable for the purpose required. Such 
specifications should state whether a pale, red, or dark oil is required, what the 
viscosity, specific gravity, flash-point and cold test must be, and the degree 
of purity necessary. 

Colour, Appearance, etc. -Whether an oil is a reduced or distilled oil is 
ascertained mainly by its appearance, but also to some extent by other tests. 
Reduced oils, unless charcoal-filtered, are dark in colour and opaque, brownish 
or greenish by reflected light, and often fluorescent. Distilled and charcoal- 
filtered (refined) oils vary in c.olour from pale amber to orange or deep red, are 
generally fluorescent, and are cither perfectly bright and transparent (spindle 
oils and some engine oils) or merely translucent (charcoal-filtered cylinder oils). 
A turbid a])pearance may be due to moisture. 

For the sake of uniformity, the colour and appearance should be observed 
under standard conditions, e,g. in a J-inch (Lovibond) glass cell with parallel 
flat sides, held first between the eye and a window (appearance by transmitted 
light), and then with the observer’s back to the window (appearance by 
reflected light). Fluorescence may be observed by looking down into the cell 
held below the edge of a table or bench fronting a window. Redwood examines 
pale-coloured oils by means of Lovibond’s tintometer, using a 2-inch cell and 
matching the colour by means of coloured glasses (see p. 283). 

Viscosity. — This determination is usually made at two telnpcratures, viz. 
at 70° F. if the oil be fluid at that temperature, and in the case of spindle and 
machine oils also at 100° or 140° F. Cylinder oils are conveniently tested 
at 100° or 120° or 140° and at 200° or 212° F. ; there is not much to be gained 
by making tests at higher temperatures, though in Redwood’s viscometer a 
determination can be made at as high a temperature as 400° F. All results 
should be expressed, if possible, in absolute C.G.S. units (poises or centipoises), 
as well as in seconds. The viscosities of a number of oils in poises or centipoises 
are given in the tables on pages 235 and 387. 

Specific Gravity. — ^This is determined by one of the methods described in 
Chapter VII., Section B (p. 297). The bottle method is most suitable for the 
thicker oils, but the Westphal balance or hydrometer may bo used for spindle 

^ Vegetable fats (Japan wax, palm-nut oil) have a higher sp. gr. (see Table LXXIX, p. 250). 

® The sp. gr. of mineral lubricating oils rarely exceeds 0*955. 
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oils and the lighter machine oils. The specific gravity is of secondary importance 
in regard to the lubricating value of an oil, but it should be borne inmind that the 
lower the specific gravity of a mineral lubricating oil in Halation to the viscosity, 
the better, as a rule, the lubricating value of the oil. The specific gravities 
of some mineral lubricating oils are given in the tables on ])ages 251 and 387. 

Flash-point and Volatility. The (closed) flash-])oint, determined by the 
Pensky or Gray testeis (])]). 255, 256), should not, as a rule, bo lower than 
300'^ F. for outdoor machinery and 340° F. for indoor work. Cylinder oils 
should flash at temperatures well above that of the cylinder in which they are 
intended to be used, say, at from 500” to 000” F. All cylinder oils should bo 
tested for volatility by Archbutt’s method describc'd on p. 251), and should not 
lose more than I ])er cent, in one hour at the temjieratiirc of the steam from 
the boih*r. 

Machine oils may also with advantage be sulmiitted to this test, and the 
loss of weight in one liour at, say, 370” F. determined. A great difference will 
often be found between oils obtained from different crude petroleums. The 
results given in the following table illustrate this, the four oils numbered 1 to 4 
being all American mineral engine oils of the red type 

T\tilk (lYX X 1 1 . —Volatility Tests of Engine Oils. 


Viscosity (poises), at 60” F., 
Viscosity (j)oises), at 100” F., 
Flash-point (closed test), 

Loss of weight in 1 hour at 370” F., 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

213 

2*99 

2-51 

5-48 

0-56 

0-61 

0*61 

0-97 

372” F. 

358” F. 

356” F. 

346” F. 

Q.1 0 / 

^ /O 

45*2% 

18-9% 

26-7 % 


It will be noticed that the oils differ very much in volatility at 370” F., 
and that the volatility lias no relation to the viscosity and very litthi relation 
to the flash-points of the oils. The lower th(‘ volatility in relation to the vis- 
cosity, the better the lubricating value of the oil. 

Machine oils flashing below 300” F. should be tested for volatility at 100” F. 
and 200” F., the test being continued until the oil ceases to lose more than 0-5 
per cent, in one hour. A good lubricating oil should lose little or nothing at 
these temperatures. A dark mineral lubricating oil flashing at 200”- 210” F. 
was found to lose 6 per cent, by evaporation at 100” F. and 17 per cent, at 200” F. 

Setting-Poin^ or Cold Test. — This, in the case of oils (not greases), should 
obviously be, if possible, below the temperature at which the oil is to be used. 
The test is, of course, most important in the case of oils for outdoor machinery, 
such as railroad oils. For such purposes, summer oil should remain fluid at 
32” F., and winter oil at 15” F., or lower, if possible. 

General Purity and Freedom from Adulteration.- In addition to the fore- 
going, there are certain tests as to which circumstances must decide whether 
they need be made or not ; these are for the detection of impurities, unac- 
knowledged additions, or adulterants. The chief of such substances to be 
looked for in mineral oils are : — 

(a) Impurities due to Imperfect Refining. ~~k well-refined, pure mineral 
lubricating oil should contain neither free acid, free alkali, sodium sulphate, 
nor soap. It should be perfectly clear and transparent, free from water, and 
should deposit nothing on standing. 
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(6) Free Acid. — The following test iox free naj>htha acids is due to Lissenko 
and StepanofE : — 

5 c.c. of a 1*5 per cent, aqueous solution of caustic soda is added to 10 c.c. 
of the oil and vigorously shaken for 2-3 minutes at about 80° C. After standing 
in water at 70° C. for two to three hours, the alkaline liquid which separates 
from the oil should be clear. Clots of soap insoluble in the dilute alkaline 
solution, formed by the neutralisation of free naphtha acids present in the 
oil, would indicate imperfect refining. 

Any refined mineral oil containing more than 0-2 per cent, of total acidity, 
calculated as oleic* acid, sliould be tested iorfree mineral acid (usually 8ul])huric). 
The method is described on ]). 290. It is seldom necessary to test reduced oils. 
Abnormally high acidity may be due to the ijrcsence of rosin acids contained 
in rosin oil added as an adulterant. Rosin acids can, if desired, be isolated by 
the method described on p. 316. Bpccial oils, such as “germ jnocess ’’ oils, 
may contain small quantities of free fatty acid, usually from 0*5 per cent, 
to a maximum of 2 per cent, expressed as oleic acid. 

(c) Free Alkali. — This impurity is detected by shaking JO c.c.. of the oil 
with an ccjual volume of neutralised alcohol and a few drops of phenoli)hthalein. 
A red colouration is indicative of free alkali. None should be present in a care- 
fully refined lubricating oil. 

(d) Soditim Sulphate and Soap. —Fot the detection of sodium sul})hate and 
soap the ash is a useful test (see below and on p. 378). 

A delicate test for petroleum soap, dependent upon its hydrolysis by warming 
with water, is rc(*omm ended by Holde : — 

20 c.c. of the oil are well shaken in a corked tube with 10 c.c. of distilled 
water and a few drops of phenolphthalein solution. The contents of the tube 
are warmed in a water-bath to 70°-80° C. and allowed to cool. After 30-40 
minutes, the oil will have separated from the water, and if alkali soaps are 
j)resent, will have acquired a rose colouration. The absence of free alkali 
(shown by the red colour given by phenolphthalein in an ah^oholic solution 
of the oil) must first of all be j>roved. 

Every mineral oil which has a non-homogeneous appearance, or an un- 
natural viscosity,* or which exhibits a tendency to form threads in dropping or 
when the oily cork is removed from the bottle, should be tested for soap- 
ihickeners by the method described in Chapter VIII., section W (p. 377). If soap 
be found, its nature can be ascertained by the analysis of the ash (see p. 378 ; 
also section E, p. 406), By well shaking some of the soap- thickened oil with 
dilute hydrochloric acid in a stoppered bottle heated by immersion in hot water, 
then pouring the contents into a separating funnel, drawing off the acid, and 
well washing the oil with hot water, the mineral oil can be obtained in its 
natural state and its true viscosity ascertained. 

{e) Ash. — Dark mineral oils usually leave some ash when burnt, refined 
oils none (see p. 378). In an oil the origin of which is unknown, the amount 
of ash should always be ascertained. An abnormally high ash indicates either 
the presence of soap-thickeners or imperfect refining. 

(/) Fatty Oil or Fat.— An oil sold as a pure mineral oil and at a low price 
is not likely to contain a fatty oil ; but special brands of mineral oil, especially 
cylinder oil, not unfrequently do contain an unacknowledged small quantity 
of animal or vegetable oil to which some good or bad quality, revealed in 
practice, may be due. Therefore, in testing an unknown oil alleged to be purely 
mineral, it is always desirable, sometimes most necessary, to prove the absence 
of fat by careful chemical analysis. For this purpose Euhemann’s test may 
be used (p. 297), but the quantitative method described on p. 312 is the only 
absolutely certain test. 

25 
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(g) Rosin Oil,- The methods of detecting and estinaating the proportion 
of this adulterant are described at pp. 374-376. 

(h) Denmlsifcation Test.- Oils used for forced lubrication should separate 
quickly and completely from water. To test tliis proi)orty, one of the methods 
described in sec tion H, Chapter VJJ., on pj). 274-277, should be used. 

{i) Gumming,- This is scarcely a property of pure mineral oils, as sucih 
oils do not gum like the fatty oils. The remarks under this head in sections 
Q and Rl- 3, on pp. 352 368, should be read, where the causes which may lead 
to the formation of deposits by mineral oils are discussed. If there be any 
rc^ason for investigating the tendency to form a gummy or sticky residue which 
a pure mineral may appear to exhibit in practice, the “ film test ” described on 
p. 353 may be usc'cl. Jn some cases it may be ciesirable to make such a test 
ujion a surface of steel or other metal, or upon a painted surface. 

(j) Asphalt and Ttir.-- Little need be added to what has been said in 
Chapter VJIJ. sections HI, T12, and R3 (pp. 359-308). Tests for these 
substances are usually required only in the case of oils working at high 
t(‘mperatures ((‘ylinder oils, turbine oils, etc.). 

(Jc) Suspended Hydroearhons (Parajffin). Some American red engine oils 
( ontain minute crystals of ])aratfin in suspension, wliich are very objectionable 
if the oil has to be siphoned through worsted or passed through the fine orifice 
of a lubricator. These crystals, if not present in sufficient quantity to bo 
leadily visible, may sometimes be seen forming a scum or pellicle on the surface 
of the oil wliich has been allowed to stand in a cold place in a beaker. 

(/) Caoutchouc, — ^According to the authors’ experience, this is a very rare 
admixture*. If, however, stickiness or unnatural viscosity of a mineral oil be 
observed which is not due to the presente of a soap thickener, then caout- 
chouc should be searched for. See p. 377. 

(m) Mechanical Impurities, — Suspended impurities (grit, dirt, and fine 
})articles of metal from the bearings in which the oil may have been used) in a 
mineral oil, if not visible owing to the dark colour of the oil, would be detected 
by filtering the warm oil through filter paper or straining through linen or very 
fine muslin. 

(»i) Water.- -This is detected by the tests described in section Z (p. 380). 

The chEracteristics of a selection of mineral lubricating oils, and the purposes 
they are used for, are given in Table CXXXIII., on p. 387. 

C.— FATTY OILS AND FATS. 

The most important and useful physical and chemical data for the 
recognition of the lubricating oils belonging to this class are included in 
Table CXXXIV . on pp. 388 and 389, and in the following pages hints for the 
examination of each oil are given. 

The first test to make in examining any fatty oil intended for lubrication 
is the determination of acidity. This is specially important in the case of 
olive oil, tallow, palm oil, and coconut oil. The last two, as commercially 
met with, are usually quite unfit for use as lubricants. The more delicate 
and intricate the machinery, the greater the need for selecting the least acid 
oil, and the smaller the amount of acidity permissible ; for no machinery 
should oil be used containing more than 4 per cent, of free (oleic) acid. The 
reason for this statement and the methods of determining acidity will be found 
in Chapter VIIL, section A (p. 284). ^ 

Wool or cloth oils are not here alluded to. They often contain very large 
amounts of free fatty acids ; indeed, commercial oleic acid is used as a wool 
oil under the name of “ oleine ” ; such oils are quite unsuitable for the lubrica- 
tion of machinery. 
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Rape Oil. 

Refined rape oil for lubrication and burning should be clear and pale 
yellow in colour. 

The total acidity, calculated as oleic acid, should not exceed 3 per cent. 


Table OXXXIV.— Vegetable and Animal 


Eefer* 
ence to 
com- 
plete 
Tables, 

Physical and Chemical 
Constants. 

Rape (111. 
(Colza Oil.) 

Olive Oil. 

Aracliis 

(Earth-nut) 

Oil. 

Castor Oil. 

Palm Oil. 

page 







250 

Specific gravity at CO" F., 

0-914-0-91G 

0 914-0*918 

0*916-0*919* 

0*959-0*968 

0*921-0 926 

235 

Viscosity (poises) 

1-09-1-18 

l*U0 at 60" F. 

between olive 

2 73 at 100* F. 



at GO" F. 


and I ape oils 



268 

Solidify ing-point, "F., 

10-28 

21-50 

27-37 

-0*4 to 414 

•• 

278 

Melting-point, "F., 





80-97 







when free from 







excess of acid 

280 

Oleo-refractonietei value at 

-1 15" to +'>{)• 

0‘to +3 5* 

+3 5" to 1-7" 

1 37* to +46* 


301 

22* 0., 

Saponillcation value, %, 

17 o-i7-;> 

18 5-19*0 

18 7-19 1" 

17*6-18*7 

is 9 20*6 

315 

nehner value, 

94 -5- 96-5 

95-95 6 

94 9 95*9 

95*3-95*5 

94-97 

310 

Keichert value ; c.c. per 2 6 
grins., 

Keichert-Meissl value ; c.c. 

0-3 

0*3 


1*4 

0‘6-0*8 

319 

0'0-0'8 

0*45-1*5 

0*0-1 *6 

1*1 -4*0 

0-7-1-9 


per 6 grins., 





326 

True acetyl value (Lewki)- 

1*47 

1*06 

0*91 

14 61-16*09 

1*60 


witsch), X, 





320 

Iodine value, % . 

97-105 

76*2-94*7 

83 3 -105 CO* 

81 4-90*6 

60*2.-57*6 




(usually 82-86) 


337 

Maumen^ thermal value ; 60 
grins, oil, 10 c.c. of 97% sill- 
phurio acid, *C., 
Unsaponiflable matter, %, . 

68-63 

40-46 

49-53 

54-66 

•• 



311 

0*6-1 *3 

0*8-l*6t 

0*9-1 *2 

0 5-0*8 

1*25 


Mixed Fatty Acidi, 






251 

Specific gravity at C., . 

0*876-0*876 

0*874-0 876 

0*879 


0 870 

274 

Solidifying . point or titer- 
test, *0., 

12*2-18*5 

17**2-26*4 

29*2 

•• 

86 *9-47*6 

274 

Melting-point, *C., « 

16-22 

19-31 

27-34 

13 

41-60 

329 

Iodine value, %, 

96 3-105*6 

86*1-90*2 

95*5-103*4 

86 5-88*6 

63*8 


Mixed AlcohoU. 






251 

Specific gravity at C., . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 


812 

Melting-point, *0., . 


.. 



• • 

331 

Iodine value, %, 


•• 

,, 



821 

Saponification value of mixed 

• • 






acetates, %, 







* See remarks on pp. 394, 395. f Olive residuum oil may 


Of 206 samples of commercial refined rape oil examined during 1909 and 1910 
all but two satisfied this condition (see p. 285). Low acidity is of great import- 
ance if the oil be required for burning in lamps, since free fatty acids, as 
well as free mineral acid, have a charring action upon the wick. 
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Fn rape oil refined by sulphuric acid, traces of free sulphuric acid exist, 
as is proved by the following experiments. 

100 c.c. of rape oil and 100 c.c. of distilled water were placed in a large 
beaker on the steam -bath, and steam was blown through the mixture vigorously 


Oils used for Lubrication. 


Tallow 
(Beef and 

Tallow Oil. 
(Ox Oil.) 
(Animal 
Oil.) 

Lard Oil. 

Neatsfoot 

Oil. 

Sperm Oils. 

Porpoise 

and 

Blackdsh 

Ben Oil. 

Uazel-nut 

Oil. 

Mutton). 


Southern. 

Arctic. 

Jaw Oils 
(strained). 


0-937-0-963 

0 914-0*919 

0-913 0*919 

0 914-0 919 

0-878-0*884 

0-876-0-881 


0 912-0 920 

0-916-0*917 

0-18 

at 160" F. 

104-1*13 

at60"F. 

0*99 at 60* F. 

about same 
as tallow oil 

0-39-0-42 at 60" F. 

•• 



108-120 

variable, 
say 32-40 

26-42 
(occasion- 
ally lower) 

** 

about 3*2 

* * 

32-48 

-4 to +14 

-15^ to -18" 

-r to -6" 

0* to +5 5* 

- 1" to - 4" 

-12* to -17* 

.. 

.. 

.. 

19-3-19 *8 

19 3-20 0 

19-3-19 8 

19 4-19 9 

12 0-13-7 

12 3-13 6 

26 4-29 0 

18-5-18-8 

18*7-19 7 

96-90 


.. 

94-8-96-9 



66 3-72-1 

.. 

95-6 

0-26 




1*3 

1 4 

47-8-66-9 

.. 


1*0-1 2 


0*0 

0-9-1 -2 



131-6 

.. 

0-99 

0’24-0-80 

1-85 

0*26 

0-22 

0 45-0 64 

0-41 0 64 


.. 

.. 


f 

67-82 

] 






32*7-47-8 

66 -6-00 j 

(according 
to setting- 
point) 

40-46 

[• 66-77 

80-0-86*0 

21 5-49 6 

72-113 

83-90 

•• 

85-42 

39-49 

46-47 


•• 

•• 

0*6 

•• 

0 5-1*2 


86-41 

16 

•• 

•• 

0-870 


0 878 

0*874-0*880 






88-3-48 3 

•• 

27-33 1 

26-27 

(sheep’s foot 
oil 21-22; 
horse’s foot 
oil 28 -6) 

|ll 1-119 

8 -3 -8 -8 

•• 

37*2-37 *8 

•• 

42-54 


33-2-38 4 

28-6-80-8 

13-3-21*4 

10-8-10-4 

.. 

.. 

17-26 

20-41 3 

65-67 


62-77 

83*2-88*1 

82*2-83-3 

*• 


90-1-90-6 



! 



0-8271 




.. 

.. 

.. 


23-6-27 '6 

.. 

,, 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


69-6-69-3 

.. 

.. 

. 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

18-49 

18-62 

•• 

•• 



contain up to 8' 8 per cent, ot unsaponiiiable matter. 


for half an hour. The oil and water were then poured into a separating funnel, 
the water was drawn ofE through a wet filter paper, and the oil was washed 
with a little more water. After concentrating the aqueous liquid to rather 
less than 60 c.c., it was again filtered, and the filtrate was titrated with deci- 
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normal soda, using methyl orange as indicator. The following results were 
obtained : — 


Oil refined at 

Stettin, . 

Hull, 1st sample, 
Hull, 2nd sample, 


Sulphuric Acid (HgSO*) 
per cent. 

. 0-0056 

. 0-0050 

. 0-0026 


The neutralised liquids were boiled down to 2-3 c.c. and tested with 
barium chloride, and in each case a precipitate of barium sulphate was obtained, 
which was estimated by the eye to about correspond with the result obtained 
by titration. These samples being commercial oils of good quality, not 
selei'.ted, it may be assumed that the percentage of free mineral acid in refined 
rape oil should not exceed 0-006 per cent, of H2SO4, which is equivalent to 
0-035 per cent, of oleic acid. 

The specific gravity of genuine refined rape oil suitable for lubrication 
usually lies between 0-914 and 0-9156 at GO"" F. ; if higher than 0-9160, either 
ravison or other oil of more strongly drying character than rape is probably 
present. A lower sp. gr. than 0-914 would be suspicious, for, although perfectly 
genuine rape oil may be as low as 0-9132 in sp. gr., such oil is seldom met 
with in commerce. An abnormally low sp. gr. might be due to the presence 
of light mineral oil (see p. 391). 

The viscosity of rape oil is exceptionally high, and is a very valuable 
indication of its purity. The time of efflux of 50 c.c. of refined rape oil from 
Redwood’s viscometer at 70® F. should not be less than 370 seconds, and 
ranges from 370 to about 416 seconds.^ The number 464-6 recorded by 
Crossley and Le Sueur for Bombay rape oil is quite abnormally high. All 
fatty oils, except castor oil, likely to be added as adulterants to rape oil, would 
lower the viscosity ; and although this could be counteracted by adding 
castor oil or blown oil, the presence of these oils would be indicated by other 
abnormal characters, castor oil raising the acetyl value, and both oils raising 
the specific gravity. Rosin oil or heavy mineral oil, if present, would be 
detected in the unsaponifiable matter. 

The saponification value of genuine rape oil ranges from 17-00 to 17-50 
per cent. A value in excess of 17-60 would indicate the presence of ravison 
or other more strongly drying oil. On the other hand, a value lower than 
17-0 would indicate the presence of an unsaponifiable oil, possibly of sperm 
or Arctic sperm oil. 

The iodine value of rape oil ranges from 97 to 105, being slightly lower 
than that of cottonseed and sesame oils, and considerably lower than that of 
the more strongly drying oils. This test is very useful for the detection of 
ravison oil, which has a higher iodine value than rape oil. 

The Maumen^ value, or rise of temperature on mixing 50 grms. of the oil 
with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (containing 97 per cent. H2SO4), ranges from 
about 58° C. to 63° C. ; the result depends to some extent upon the “ personal 
equation ” of the operator, which is not serious if the instructions given on 
p. 336 are strictly adhered to. A high result indicates the presence of ravison 
or other drying or semi-drying oil, and a low result indicates mineral or 
sperm oil. 

The unsaponifiable matter^ determined by the method on p. 303, should 
not exceed 2 per cent, in genuine commercial rape oil. In the expressed oil 
it is usually below 1 per cent., but in the oil extracted from the seed by petroleum 
spirit 1 per cent, must be allowed for residual hydrocarbons. If a larger pro- 

1 These numbers refer to an instrument which delivers 60 c.c. of water at 70® F. in 26-7^ 
seconds. 
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portion than 2 per cent, be obtained, it should be purified by resaponification, 
as directed on p. 304 ; and if still materially in excess of 2 per cent., the product 
should be examined as directed in Chapter VIII., section F (p. 307), to ascertain 
whether hydrocarbons (mineral or rosin oil), cholesterol (from animal oils), 
or wax alcohols (from sperm or bottlenose oils) are present. In genuine rape 
oil the unsaponifiable matter consists very largely of phytosterol, which may 
be obtained in characteristic tufts of needle-shaped crystals by dissolving the 
unsaponifiable matter in 2 -3 c.c. of warm 90 per cent, alcohol and cooling the 
solution. 

Extracted rape oil sometimes has abnormally low specific gravity and 
viscosity owing to incomplete e'lxpulsion of the petroleum spirit used in the 
extraction of the oil from the seed. Such oil will have an abnormally low 
flash-point. When tested in the Pensky-Martens or Gray closed testers, 
normal rape oil flashes at 410‘^-450° F. Samples of extracted rape oil have 
been found to flash at 180° F., and to lose about 1 per cent, in weight when 
1 grm, of the oil was heated in a platinum dish in the water-oven for 1 hour. 

Sometimes a determination of the solidifying- and melting-points of the 
mixed fatty acids is useful. The acids of genuine rape oil solidify at 10 *5^^- 
18*5® 0. (titer test 12*2M8-5°), and melt at ]6"‘-22°; those from ravison 
oil do not solidify completely at C. ; those from cottonseed oil solidify 
at 30-5°-3G° (titer test 28-l%37*6^) and melt at 34'^-40^ 

Rape oil should always be submitted to the oxidation test described on 
p. 353 (watch-glass test), a standard sample of known purity being tested at 
the same time and under the same conditions. 

Halphen’s colour reaction for cottonseed oil (p. 346) and the furfural test 
for sesame oil (p. 349) should not be omitted ; both may be relied upon to 
give negative results with genuine rape oil. If a red colour be obtained by 
Halphen’s test, the presence of cottonseed oil may be confirmed by the Milliau 
test (p. 346), using the fatty acids, which can easily be obtained from the soap 
solution left after isolating the unsaponifiable matter. Some genuine rape oils 
have a slight, slow reducing action on the silver solution ; but an immediate, 
decided reduction proves the presence of cottonseed oil, and the amount of 
reduction is usually in proportion to the percentage of cottonseed oil present. 

The above-named tests sufiice for the detection of the usual adulterants, 
viz. : ravison, cottonseed, maize, limeed and the drying oils, fish oils, mineral 
oil, and Arctic sperm oil. The latter, though usually more expensive than 
rape oil, has been sometimes added in order to adjust the specific gravity and 
saponification values which have been raised by adulteration with oil such as 
cottonseed. 

Olive Oil. 

Pure neutral olive oil is one of the best lubricants we possess, but un- 
fortunately a great deal of it is spoiled previous to extraction by allowing 
the pulp to ferment and the oil to become decomposed (see pp. 148 and 286) ; 
also by storing the oil in a crude state. Olive oil intended for lubrication 
must therefore be carefully examined for acidity (p. 295). Four per cent, of free 
oleic acid should be the maximum allowed ; small quantities of oil intended 
for the lubrication of delicate machinery may be purified from every trace of 
acid by refining with soda (see p. 297). 

Olive oil should be clear and fluid at temperatures above 40° F., and pure 
yellow or greenish-yellow in colour. Some genuine olive oils are green or 
brownish-green, the colour being due to chlorophyll, which may be identified 
by means of its characteristic absorption bands if the oil be submitted to 
spectroscopic examination. But there are some iidulterated oils which are 
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artificially coloured green by copper ; this may be detected by diluting some 
of the oil with ether and shaking with dilute sulphuric acid, which wiJ remo\t 
the green colour. On drawing off the acid liquid and adding excess of ammonia 
the deep blue colour characteristic of cupraniinoniurn will he obtained. 

Turbidity of olive oil may be due to moisture or to solid glycerides 
or “ mucilage ’’ in suspension. Some olive oils, especially from Tunis, 
contain more solid fat than they can hold in solution at ordinary temperatures. 
Neutralised residuum oils may also contain mucilage and soap in suspension. 
On warming some of such oil in a dry boiling-tube over a small flame, the solid 
glycerides quickly dissolve and the oil becoimjs clear ; if moisture be present, 
it will be expelled on heating to 250^^ F. and will condense on the cool sides 
of the tube above the oil and become visible. Olive oil for lubricating should 
be free from moisture or mucilage. 

Olive oil, being one of the most expensive lubricating oils, is very liable to 
adulteration. The most valuable instrument for the rapid defection of 
adulteration is the oleo-refractometer (see p. 279). As will be seen by reference 
to the table on p. 280, the recorded deviation caused by genuine olive oil 
ranges from O'" to +3*5"'. 106 samjfles examined by Oliveri ^ ranged from 0‘" 

to only ]-2°. All fatty oils likely to be added as adulterants would increase 
the refraction, except lard, neatsfoot, and tallow oils. Arachis oil, which gives 
a deviation of only +3*5'^ to -f 7^, would not be detected unless ])resent in 
large proportion, but would be found by Bellier’s and Renard’s tests (p. 339). 

The specific gravity of neutral olive oil at 60° F. usually ranges from 
0*915 (rarely 0*914) to 0*917, but may rise to 0*919 in the case of dark-coloured 
samples containing the oil from the kernel and endocrap.^ Such oils should 
not be used for lubricating without a very careful examination as to their 
tendency to oxidise and gum, 0*5 grm. of the oil being exposed to the air at 
212° F. on a watch-glass for sixteen hours side by side with the same weight 
of a sample of known good quality. All olive oils over 0*917 in specific gravity 
should be subjected to this test and to a very comjflete exanjination for 
adulterants, such as cottonseed, sesame, curcas, and poppyseed oils. Adul- 
teration with rape or earthnut oil would not be indicated by the specific 
gravity. 

The (Wijs) iodine value of genuine European olive oil usually ranges 
from 82 to 87, averaging about 84*5. Some oils are met with having a lower 
value, even as low as 76*2. This was the {Hub!) iodine value of an olive oil 
examined by one of the authors, which was found to possess a quite normal 
specific gravity (0*9157 at 60° F,), saponification value (19*03 per cent.), and 
viscosity : the unsaponifiable matter amounted to only 0*88 per cent., arachis 
oil was absent, and the colour reactions for cottonseed and sesame oils were 
quite negative. The acidity was 3*5 per cent. The low iodine value appeared 
to be due to an excess of palmitin, the oil being unusually sensitive to cold 
and depositing a large proportion of solid fat at a temperature of 46° to 47° 
F. A few olive oils of this kind have been met with, all of which had ah iodine 
value below 80 per cent.^ Thomson and Dunlop have recorded Wijs values 
of 82*2 to 89*1, obtained with olive oils prepared by themselves from the fruit 
and therefore undoubtedly genuine.^ Higher numbers still have been recorded 
for single samples of olive oil from Algeria (90*5), Tunis (91*1 and 94*7), 
Morocco (91*5), Dalmatia (92*8), California (93*5), the Punjab (93*67), and 

1 Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., xiii. (1894), p. 45. 

* Genuine Tunisian olive oil, according to Milliau, Bertainchaud and Malet, may have a 
specific gravity of 0*919 at 16® C. and an iodine value as high as 89*4. See Chemical Trade 
Journal, xxviii. (1901), pp. 388, 604, and 624. 

8 Lard oil was not looked for in these samples. ^ Analyst, 1906, p, 281, 
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Mogador (94*3). In spite of these high results, yielded by a few varieties of 
olives grown in certain districts, it is rare to meet with genuine commercial 
olive oil having a higher iodine value than 87, It is said that, in California, 
olive oil has been adulterated extensively with mustard oil from the white 
mustard ( Brassica {sinapis) Alba), which grows there in great profusion. This oil 
would raise the iodine value, and would at the same time lower the saponifica- 
tion value. Mustard oil contains arachidic acid, which would be a further 
means of detection. 

14ie saponification value of genuine^ olive oil, according to De Negri and 
Fabris, who examined 203 samples, may range from 18*5 to 19-6 per cent., 
and is usually 1 9 per cent. 106 samples examined by Oliveri had values ranging 
from 19*05 to 19*5, 38 (Wifornian oils tested by Tolmun and Munson ranged 
from 18*9 to 19*5, 400 samples of commercial olive oil (chiefly Spanish and 
Italian), examined by one of the authors, had values ranging from 18*80* to 
19*29 ]>er cent., and 20 samples of olive oil from Tunis and Algeria ranged 
from 18*92 to 19*19 per cent. A low saponification value might be due to 
the presence of olive-kernel oil (which can scarcely be regarded as an adul- 
terant), or to adulteration with ra])e, mustard, sperm, or mineral oil. No 
adulterant likely to be added would materially raise the saponification value 
of olive oil. 

The Maumen6 value of genuine olive oil, determined as directed on p. 33fi, 
is lower than that of any other vegetable oil, ranging, according to our experi- 
ence, from 40" to 45" 0. ; this test is, therefore, of great value for the detection 
of adulteration. 

The unsaponifiable matter in genuine olive oil does not usually exceed 1*5 
per cent. ; a higher result than this would probably be due to the presence of 
hydrocarbon (mineral or rosin) oil, or of wax alcohols from Arctic sperm oil. 
In olive-residuum oils, however, and in certain oils of the third pressing con- 
taining the kernel oil, larger quantities of wax-like unsaponifiable matter may 
naturally occur, even as much as 3*3 per cent, having been found by Archbutt. ^ 
This excess is derived, according to Milliau, from the shell of the olive kernel. 
The characteristics of the unsaponifiable matter from two samples of neutralised 
residuum oil examined by Archbutt were as follows : — 

Sample, 

Specific gravity at 60^ F., . . 0*9346 

Melting-point (Bonsemann), . 5()*5°--52*5” C. 

Iodine value, .... ? 

Yield of mixed acetates, . . 105*2 per cent 

Saponification value of ditto, . 8*53 „ 

Melting-point of ditto, . . . 35°-38° C. 

Comparison of these figures with those in the table on p. 312 will show no 
resemblance between the characteristics of this unsaponifiable matter and any 
of the alcohols there recorded. The high iodine value is remarkable, but the 
unsaponifiable matter extracted from a sample of fine Malaga olive oil con- 
taining only 1*3 per cent, had an iodine value as high as 259, with a melting- 
point of 41 "-42". Dunlop ® also has observed very high iodine values in the 
unsaponifiable matter of genuine olive oils prepared from olives in the laboratory. 
Thus, in the oil from Cretan olives, the unsaponifiable matter, purified by 
resaponification, had an iodine value of 268*3, and in the oil from Spanish 
and Turkish olives an iodine value of 308*4. 

Useful information respecting the tendency of olive oil to gum by oxidation 

1 Jour, Soc, Chem, Ind,, xxx. (1911), p. 6. * Of liquid portion. 

• Private communication. 
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may be obtained by exposing 0*5 grm. on a watcb-glass to the air in a water- 
oven at C. for sixteen hours, side by side with an equal weight of a standard 
sample on a watch-glass of the same curvature. A more delicate test is the 
film test described on p. 353. 

With reference to specific adulterants, the following remarks may be made : — 

Cottonseed oil, unless it has been heated, would be detected with certainty 
by Halphen’s test (p. 346) or by the Milliau test (p. 346), both of which give 
negative results with pure olive oil, and are sufficiently delicate to detect as 
little as 2 per cent, of cottonseed oil if present. Olive oil adulterated with 
cottonseed oil would, of course, contain more than this percentage, and the 
presence of the foreign oil would be confirmed by the increased refractive 
power, iodine value, and Maumene value of the sample, also by the result of 
the oxidation test ; without this confirmation of the colour reactions, the 
presence ot cottonseed oil as an adulterant could not be certified. 

Sesame oil would be detected, with certainty, by the very delicate Baudouin 
reaction (p. 349). Some genuine olive oils give a pale rose-red colouration, but 
it is unlikely for error to occur if the sample be submitted to confirmatory 
quantitative tests. Sesame oil, if present as an adulterant in olive oil, would' 
raise the refractive power, iodine value, and Maumene value of the oil, and 
would increase its drying and gumming property. 

Earlhnui ( Arachis) oil can only be detected in olive oil with certainty by 
lienard’s process, although a negative result by Bellier’s qualitative test (p. 343) 
is sufficient proof of its absence. Earthnut oil oxidises more readily than olive 
oil, and its presence, therefore, lowers the lubricating value of the olive oil, 
and must be regarded as adulteration. It must not be forgotten that rape, 
mustard, and perhajjs other oils from cruciferous plants contain arachidic 
acid. These oils would betray their presence by lowering the saponification 
value and by raising the iodine and Maumene values of olive oil. 

Castor oil would raise the specific gravity, viscosity, and acetyl value of 
the sample, besides increasing the solubility of the oil in alcohol. 

Curcas oil would raise the specific gravity and the Maumene and iodine 
values, and would increase the tendency to oxidise. 

Arctic sjperm oil, also mineral and rosin oils, would betray their presence 
by increasing the percentage of unsaponifiable matter, and could be identified 
with certainty and the amount determined by examining the latter. 

Lard and tallow oils and tea-seed oil would be the most difficult to detect. 
The two former would probably raise the freezing-point ; but, being non- 
drying oils and good lubricants, their presence would not otherwise be objec- 
tionable. The best method of detecting the presence of either lard or tallow 
oils in olive oil would be to isolate the stearin, which is absent from pure olive 
oil (Hehner and Mitchell, Analyst, xxi. (1896), p. 316), or to apply the phy- 
tosterol acetate test (see p. 310). The phytosterol isolated from pure olive 
oil melts at 135°-136*5® C. ; its acetate melts at 120*3°-120‘7'' C. (Gill and 
Tufts). Lard oil would increase the percentage of solid fatty acids whose lead 
salts are insoluble in ether (Tolman and Munson).^ Tea-seed oil is not likely 
to be used as an adulterant of olive oil at present prices (March 1926). Its 
juesence would probably not reduce the value of olive oil as a lubricant. 

Arachis Oil. Earthnut Oil. Groundnut Oil. 

This oil exhibits, according to published figures, a wide range of values, 
but the oil which is suitable for use as a lubricant probably falls within narrower 
limits. 

^ See Allen's Commercial Organic Analysis^ 4th edition, 1910, ii. 115. 
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The amount of free (oleic) acid in the best commercial cold expressed oil 
does not exceed 1-0 per cent., but much larger percentages are met with in some 
commercial oils unfit for lubrication. 

The very wide range of specific gravity values in Table LXXIX. on p. 250 
can probably be narrowed down to 0‘91G-0’919 for lubricating oil, the saponi- 
fication value to 18*7-*19‘1 per cent., and the iodine value to about 8i-5“95, but a 
larger number of samples needs examination before definite limits for these 
values can be fixed. 

The best test that can be made in the examination of a sample of arachis 
oil is a determination of the percentage of crude arachldic acid by the method 
described on p. 344, as this acid is present in comparatively large and fairly 
constant quantity, and no oil likely to be added as an adulterant, except rape 
and mustard oils, is known to contain it, and in these the quantity is very 
mucli less than in arachis oil. Tortelli and Ruggcri found the following per- 
centages of crude arachidic acid in arachis oils from different sources : — 


Description of Arachis Oil. 

Crude Arachidic 
Acid ; per cent. 

M. p. ; *0. 

Buenos Ayres, expressed at 45® to 60®. 

5*24 

74-4-74-7 

Buenos Ayres, extracted with ether, . 

4*92 

74-2-74*8 

Ruffisque, extra, 1st pressing. 

4-31 

74-2-74-6 

Ruffisque, fine, 2d pressing, 

4-55 

74-4-76-2 

Gambia, extra, 1 st pressing, 

French (commercial oil)i .... 

4*59 

74-6-76-1 

5*33 

74-1-74-4 

Spanish (commercial oil), .... 

5*40 

74-3-76-4 


Sesame oil should always l)e looked for in arachis oil, as it is frequently 
present in large quantity, and is very objectionable in arachis oil intended for 
lubricating purposes, on account of its marked drying properties. Sesam4 oil 
can be readily detected by the furfural reaction. Its presence would tend to 
raise the specific gravity, also the iodine value, Maumcne thermal value, and 
oleo-refractometer value of arachis oil. Sesame oil contains more linolic acid 
than arachis oil. 

Poppy oil would raise the specific gravity, iodine value, Maumene thermal 
value, and oleo-refractometer value of arachis oil, and would lower the solidi- 
fication point of the oil and of its mixed fatty acids, as well as increase the 
tendency of the oil to gum by oxidation. 

Cottonseed oil would probably be detected by Halphen’s colour test, also 
by the much higher iodine value of its liquid fatty acids and much larger yield 
of tetrabromides. 

Rape oil would tend to lower the saponification value and increase the 
viscosity of the oil. 


Castor Oil. 

Castor oil for lubricating should be clear, pale in colour, and as free as 
possible from acidity. The commercial oil should contain not more than 3 per 
cent, of free (oleic) acid. 

For the detection of adulterants, advantage may be taken of the easy 
solubility of genuine castor oil in alcohol. Absolute alcohol dissolves castor 
oil in every proportion; 90 per cent, alcohol (sp. gr. 0*834) dissolves less, 
1 volume of castor oil requiring from 2*4 to 2*94 volumes of 90 per cent, alcohol 
at 20° C. according to experiments by Itallie. A sample of genuine castor oil 
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tested by Archbutt was perfectly soluble in 2 volumes of 90 per cent, alcohol 
at 15° 0. Twenty-three samples of Indian castor oil, examined by Deering 
and Redwood, were completely soluble in 3 volumes of alcohol of s}). gr. 
0*830 at 60” F. (15*5° 0.). It appears, therefore, that castor oil, if genuine, 
should dissolve completely in 3 volumes of 90 ])er cent, alcohol at 20° V, It is 
usual, however, to employ 5 volumes of alcohol, as recommended in the British 
Pharmacopoeia (1898) ; and we have found by experiment, with the sample of 
easily soluble castor oil referred to above, that when only 5 cent, of either 
rape, blown rape, cottonseed, poppy, maize, or curc’as oils were mixed with it, 
5 volumes of 90 per cent, alcohol gave a strongly turbid mixture at 15” (^, 
which deposited a small quantity of oil on standing. The following test, 
originally recommended by Finkener ^ (who used a slightly stronger alcohol), 
may therefore be employed with confidence as a ra])id method of assay : 

Measure exactly 10 c.c. of castor oil in a graduated, stoppered test cylinder, 
add 50 c.c. of alcohol (sp. gr. 0-834), and well mix. If genuine, a (4ear and bright 
solution will be obtained at 15° C. If as little as 5 per cent, of foreign oil be 
present, the liquid will remain strongly turbid even on warming to 20” (1. 

The specific gravity of castor oil should lie between 0*959 and 0-9G8, and 
is usually about 0-963 0-964. Adulteration with any other natural fatty oil 
or mixture of oils would lower the sp. gr. ; and although this might be adjusted 
by the addition of rosin oil (sp. gr. 0-96 1-01), the presence of the latter would 
be easily detected by determining the amount and examining the properties 
of the unsaponi liable matter, which, in genuine castor oil, does not usually 
exceed 0*7 ])er cent. Blown rape or blown cottonseed oil might be added 
without altering the density, and without causing any a])preciab]e increase 
of the unsaponifiable matter, but these oils would be detected by some of the 
following tests. 

The viscosity of castor oil greatly exceeds that of any other natural fatty 
oil, but is approached by that of rosin oil and may be exceeded by that of 
blown oil. Twenty-three samples of Indian castor oil, tested by Deering and 
Redwood in the Redwood viscometer, req^uired from 1160 to 1190 seconds for 
the outflow of 50 c.c. at 100° F. 

The acetyl value of castor oil (14-6 to 15*1 per cent.) exceeds that of any 
other known oil, and is one of the most valuable indications of its purity. 
Although blown oils also have high acetyl values, they do not nearly aj)proach 
castor oil in this respect (see pp. 324, 326), and the detection of 10 per cent, 
of blown oil in castor oil is possible. Grapeseed oil, if present in castor oil, 
would lower the specific gravity. 

The Hehner value (95*3 to 95*5 per cent.) would be lowered by adulteration 
with blown oil, as would also the iodine value (81*4 to 90-6 per cent.) ; on the 
other hand, the Reichert Meissl value (1*1 to 4), the Maumen^ thermal value 
(54° to 66°), and the saponification value (17*6 to 18*7 per cent.) would be raised. 

Among other possible adulterants mentioned by Allen, poppyseed oil would 
lower the specific gravity, acetyl value, and viscosity, and would raise the 
iodine value ; lard oil would lower the oleo-refractometcr reading, specific 
gravity, viscosity, acetyl and iodine values ; coconut oil would lower the specific 
gravity and the Hehner and iodine values, and would raise the saponification 
value ; and seal oil would lower the specific gravity, acetyl value, and viscosity, 
and would raise the iodine value. Cottonseed and sesame oils would be detected 
by the characteristic colour tests for these oils. 

Estimation of Castor Oil. — A method of estimating the percentage of castor 
oil in mixtures, dependent upon the insolubility of lead ricinoleate in petroleum 
ether, has been described by Lane {Jour, Soc. Ghem. Ind., xxvi. (1907), p. 597). 

1 Chtm, Zeit, x. 1500. 
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Palm Oil. 

Palm oil is not, as a rule, adulterated with other fats, the chief impurities 
being free palmitic acid, dirt, and water. For grease-making, low acidity is 
of chief importance, as the dirt is strained off and the water settles out in melting. 
The acidity is determined by the method described on p. 295, and should be 
neutralised by adding the necessary additional amount of soda in making the 
grease. The percentage of dirt and water can be estimated, roughly, by 
melting the sample in a lOO-c.c. cylinder standing in a beaker of hot water, 
and reading off the volume of sediment which is deposited. If over 2 per cent., 
an allowance is usually made by the seller. In that case, a more accurate 
determination may be iiiade by dissolving a weighed quantity of the well- 
mixed sample in ether, filtering, washing, evaporating the ether, drying the 
fat and weighing it ; the difference between the weight of dry fat and the 
weight of the sample taken is water and dirt. Water may be separately 
estimated by heating 5-10 grins, of the sample in a tared beaker in an air- 
oven to a temperature of 110° C. until the water is expelled. 

Analyses of 16 sainjjles of palm oil by Tiplcr are given in Table XLVIII. 
on p. 152. 


Palmnut and Coconut Oils. (Coconut Oleine.’*) 

The high saponification and Reichert values and the low iodine values of 

these oils are characteristic, and afford ready means of distinguishing them from 
other oils and fats. 

Coconut oil is said not to be adulterated. If required for lubrication, the 
most important test would be the determination of acidity. 

The characteristics of two samples of commercial coconut “ oleine ’’ are 
given on p. 153. 

Tallow. 

Tallow intended for lubrication, when melted in a test-tube, should be 
cl(»aT, and free from more than traces of suspended matter. Water, if present, 
can be 'estimated as directed on p. 380. Suspended impurities (membrane, 
etc.) can be estimated by dissolving a fair sample (10 to 20 grms.) of the tallow 
in ether or petroleum spirit, filtering through a weighed filter paj)er, washing 
out all fat with the hot solvent, and reweighing the paper and contents. The 
latter, if sufficient in amount, may then be examined for possible adulterants 
such as starch, lime-soap, etc. In genuine tallow, the percentage of insoluble 
matter rarely exceeds 0*2, and of water 1 to 1-5 ( Allen), 

The acidity should, of course, be as low as possible, and should not in any 
case exceed 4 per cent, of oleic acid. This would exclude such adulterants as 
distilled grease stearin and rosin. 

The saponification value may range from 19-25 to 19-8 per cent., and averages 
about 19-5. Paraffin wax (saponification value, nil) would lower the value ; 
palmnut and coconut oils (sap. value 24-6 to 26-8) would raise it ; bone-fat, 
cottonseed stearin, and cottonseed oil are without effect upon this constant. 

The iodine value of genuine tallow has been found to range from 34-8 
(Thoernert 32-7) to 47-5, according to published figures. We have met with 
apparently genuine tallow absorbing as much as 49-3 per cent, of iodine ; 
possibly, but improbably, bone-fat or horse fat might have been present, 
but not cottonseed stearin or oil. The usual range is from 40 to 45. The 
range is about the same both for beef and mutton tallow, but the average is 
probably lower for the latter. Any tallow having an iodine value above 
47 would be suspicious, and might contain cottonseed stearin (88-7 to 104), 
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cottonseed oil (100-9 to 116-9), liorse fat (71-4 to 86-3), or bone-fat (46-3 to 
55-8). On the other hand, an abnormally low value, say below 38, might be 
due to the presence of paraffin wax (4), palmnut oil (10 to 17-5), or coconut 
oil (8-3 to 10). It is obvious that a mixture of the above fats and oils in 
suitable proportions might be made which would have the same iodine value 
as genuine tallow. 

Cottonseed stearin and cottonseed oil, which are the most frequent adul- 
terants of tallow, can, if present, bo detected by the Halphen and Milliau 
colour reactions (unless they have been previously treated so as not to give 
these reactions). Pure fresh tallow gives entirely negative results. (Note, 
however, Sevan’s and others’ observations with lard, p. 347.) The nitric 
acid colour test (p. 348) would still be available, but the results must be inter- 
preted with caution. Allen states that tallow which has not been washed 
and purified, and which, therefore, contains particles of blood, acquires a 
light brown colour when agitated in a melted state with nitric acid of 1-38 
sp. gr. 

To prove the presence of cottonseed oil or stearin^ L. Mayer recommends an 
examination of the “ oleine ” obtained by allowing the melted tallow to 
crystallise for eighteen hours at 35® C. and then squeezing the liquid portion 
through filter cloth. The iodine value of this should not exceed 55 if the' 
tallow be genuine, but in presence of cottonseed oil or cottonseed stearin a 
much higher result will be obtained. As an alternative test, the iodine value 
of the liquid fatty acids might be determined, those from tallow absorbing 
92-93 per cent, of iodine, whilst the liquid acids from cottonseed oil absorb 
nearly 150 per cent. The solidifying-point (titer test) of the fatty acids 
should also be determined ; in the presence of the above-named adulterants 
it will be lower than 39® C. The phytosterol acetate test should also be 
applied (see p. 310). 

Bone-fat leaves a variable but considerable proportion of ash on ignition. 
In 5 samples examined by Valenta the amount of ash ranged from 0-11 to 
2*01 per cent. ; average 1-32. This ash contains much calcium carbonate 
and oxide. As pure tallow and most, if not all other vegetable and animal 
fats leave a scarcely weighable trace of ash, the dete(;tion of bone-fat should 
not be difficult. Commercial bone-fat, according to Valenta’s analyses, 
always contains a large percentage of free fatty acids (14-8 to 26*5) ; adultera- 
tion with any quantity of such bone-fat would be excluded by the 4 per cent, 
limit for acidity. Neutral bone-fat has the characters of a good lubricant. 
Bone oil (bone-fat oleine) is said to be used for lubricating clocks and watches. 

Horse fat would probably communicate a yellow colour to tallow, would 
tend to make it soft, and would lower the melting-point of the fatty acids. 
This fat (as well as the above-mentioned) would lower the specific gravity 
of tallow at ^60® F., which, however, is very rarely determined. Horse fat 
contains no stearin. It has marked drying characters, and the intense yellow 
colour of ethereal solutions of the unsaponifiable matter is characteristic.^ 

Parajffin-wax, which is sometimes added to soft tallow, and usually reveals 
its presence by reducing the saponification value, can be estimated by 
determining the unsaponifiable matter, which, in genuine tallow, does not 
exceed 0*4 to 0*6 per cent. The same process would enable rosin oil, if present, 
to be detected, and also wool fat. 

Palmnut and coconut oils, besides raising the saponification value (which 
no other likely adulterant would do), would increase the Keichert value and 
reduce the Hehner value. The commercial oils, which are usually very acid, 
would be excluded by the acidity test. 

1 Bunlop, Analyst, xxxii. (1907), p. 317. 
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Valuation of Tallow. — By the soap- and candle-maker tallow is valued by 
the results of Dalican’s titer-test (see p. 272). The “ titer ” {i,e. the solidifying- 
point of the mixed fatty acids) of tallow intended for candle-making should 
not be below 44° C. ; tallow of lower titer is used for soap-making (Lewko- 
witsch). The titer of tallow used for making railway axle grease is not of 
great importance, so long as it does not fall below 41° C. 

Tallow Oil. 

Few analytical data have been published for this oil. Allen gives the 
specific gravity at 60° F. as 0*916, and the solidifying-point as 0° to +6° C. 
(32° to 43° F.). The oil should contain very little free fatty acid, and, if 
genuine, should have an iodine value of, probably, 55 to 60. Three samples 
examined by Gill and Rowe ^ gave results as follows : 

Sp. gr. at 100° a, 0-794 

Titer test, 35°-36° to 36-.5°-37-5° 

Maumen 6 test (1(K) per cent. H 28 O 4 used), 35° 

Iodine value, 55-8° to 56-7° 

Iodine value of mixed fatty acids, . . 54-6° to 57-0° 

“ Ox oiV’ should be tallow oil ex])ressed from beef tallow. Anmal 
oil might contain the fat of other animals. Two samples of refined 
animal oil examined by one of the authors had a sp. gr. of 0*9187 at 60° F., 
iodine values of 59*7 and 60*4, and saponification values of 19*35 and 19*96 
per cent. On cooling to 50° F., no crystals formed in three hours ; but on 
lowering the temperature to 46° F., crystallisation commenced, and slowly 
continued until the oil ceased to flow on inclining the tube. The low per- 
centage of acidity (0*25 per cent.) and the high viscosity (nearly equal to that 
of rape oil) of the samples were noteworthy features. In Maumen^’s test, 
using 97 per cent. readings of 42*5° and 40*5° wore obtained. 

Eight samples of animal oil, believed to be genuine, examined by Dunlop, ^ 
had iodine values ranging from 66*3 to 77*6 and sp. grs. (15*5°) from 0*914 to 
0*9165. The efflux time of 50 c.c. from Redwood’s viscometer at 70° F. 
ranged from 330 to 460 seconds. Dunlop states that oils of this character 
are far from common, and that out of over 40 samples of commercial animal 
oil tested by him, at least half had sp. grs. of 0*9170 to 0*9215 and iodine 
values of 90 to 116. Many of these oils were adulterated with seed or fish 
oils and had marked drying properties, unfitting them for lubrication ; others 
of lower sp. gr. were adulterated with mineral oil. The amount of free fatty 
acid ranged from 0*70 to 22*0 per cent. The Zeiss butyro-refractometer is 
useful as a sorting test ; a reading higher than 61 at 25° G. indicates either 
a high iodine value or the presence of mineral oil, 

Dunlop points out that a high iodine value may be due to the presence of 
horse oil, four samples of which he prepared from the fat obtained from different 
parts of the horse. These oils ranged in iodine value from 90 to 115, in sp. 
gr. at 15*5° C. from 0*9182 to 0*9212, were lower in viscosity than the genuine 
animal oils, and had objectionable drying properties. To decide whether a 
high iodine value is due to the presence of horse oil or seed oil, the phytosterol 
acetate test would be necessary. 

To test the drying property of tallow oil, Dunlop recommends exposing 
2 drops on a quarter-plate negative glass for twenty-four hours to a temperature 
pf 95° to 97°, Genuine tallow, lard, or neatsf oot oil does not gum to any appreci- 

* Jour, Amer, Chem, Soc,, xxiv. (1902), p. 466, 

* Ancdyat, xxxii, (1907), p. 319. 
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able extent under these conditions, but many “ animal oils ” of higher sp. gr. 
than 0-9170 gave sticky films. Hehner and Mitcheirs bromo-glyceride test^ 
also gives valuable information, even when used qualitatively, since genuine 
tallow and lard oils give little or no deposit, while the presence of even 5 per 
cent, of whale or similar oil is indicated by a very distinct precipitate of the 
bromide compound. 

Lard Oil. 

The acidity of lard oil, calculated as oleic acid, should not exceed 2 per 
cent. Of 47 samples tested by Jenkins,^ 40 satisfied this condition, and the 
average acidity of the whole was I *56 per cent. 

10 samples contained between 0 and 1 per cent. 

30 J» 99 99 1 »> 2 ,, 

99 99 99 99 •-» 99 

2 ,, 99 99 4 ,, 6 ,, 

Of 11 samples examined by Archbutt — 

1 sample contained 0*85 per cent. 

11 „ „ from 1 to 2 per cent. 

2 „ „ 6*7 per cent. 

Four samples examined by Tolman and Munson contained from 0-28 to 
1*28, and four by Sherman and Snell from 0-74 to 2*64 percent, of free 
oleic acid. 

The specific gravity of genuine American lard oil at 00° F. ranges from 
0-913 to 0-919, according to Schweitzer and Lungwitz,® and the results published 
by other chemists fall within these limits. Of 47 samples of commercial lard 
oil examined by Jenkins and believed to be genuine, only one sample had a 
higher sp. gr. (0-921) ; the remainder ranged from 0-914 to 0*919, the average 
being 0-9172. Adulterants, such as cottonseed oil, maize oil, and fish oils, 
would raise the sp. gr. 

The Maumeii6 thermal value (determined as described on p. 336) ranges 
from 40° to 46°, practically the same as in the case of olive oil. This is, there- 
fore, a very valuable test, since most oils likely to be added as adulterants, 
except mineral oil, would increase the temperature reaction. 

The oleo-refractometer is a valuable instrument for examining lard oil, 
the recorded deviation caused by which ranges from —1° to +5-5°. All fatty 
oils likely to be added as adulterants, except arachis, neatsfoot, and tallow 
oils, would increase the refraction. 

The average viscosity of commercial lard oil is about the same as that of 
olive oil, but it varies between rather wide limits. The efflux time of 45 
samples examined by Jenkins ranged from 356 to 534 seconds for 50 c.c. 
at 60° F. from Redwood’s viscometer, the average being 437 seconds. Olive 
oil from the same viscometer at 15-5° required 426 seconds. The majority 
of the samples fell within a narrower range, as is shown below : 


6 required from 356-399 seconds. 


9 „ 

99 

400-422-5 „ 

17 

99 

427-449 

7 „ 

99 

451-466 

3 99 

99 

477-495 

3 „ 

99 

508-534 


1 Allen’M Comm. Org. Anal., 4th edition, 1910, ii. 28, 
® Private communication. 

® Jour Soc, Chem* Ind., xiv. (1895), p. 129, 
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The iodine value of genuine lard oil varies considerably, owing to the 
variable proportion of olein. The interpretation to be placed upon the result 
of this test must, therefore, depend upon the congealing-point of the oil. 
Schweitzer and Lungwitz, who have investigated this relation, determine the 
congealing-} )oint as follows : the oil is ])oured into a wide-mouthed bottle, 
imiuerscd in a freezing-mixture of ice and salt, and stirred vigorously with a 
thermometer ; the temj)erature is noted at which the oil shows the first sign 
of becoming cloudy. Any lard oil with higher iodine value than 70 should 
not show signs of cloudiness above 40*^ F. The lard oils having iodine values 
of from GO to G4 are generally pasty at 40° F. 

The following table is taken from Schweitzer and Lungwitz’ paper : — 


Sp. gr. at 1674’. 

Iodine value. 

Congealing-ponit. 

0-9136 

78*8 

26* F. 

0-9146 

76*4 

28° F. 

0-9174 

76-0 

28° F. 

0-9151 

71*5 

35° F. 

0*9] 59 

67-8 

40° F. 

09160 

63-9 

42° F. 

0*9186 

62*8 

Solid at 40° F. 


Probably the iodines values of most genuine lard oils would fall between 
07 and 82. 

The saponification value of genuine lard oil is about 19*3 to 19*8. Adultera- 
tion with rosin oil, mineral oil, or rape oil would lower the value. 

Rosin oil or mineral oil, if i)re8ent, would be detected and estimated 
by isolating the unsaponifiable matter^ which in genuine lard oil does not 
exceed about 0*G })er cent. 

The flash-point (closed test) of a genuine sample of lard oil was found by 
Jenkins to be 480° F. 

The titer test of the mixed fatty acids ranged from 27° C. to 33° C. in 46 
samples examined by Jenkins, and Duyk ^ found the sp. gr. at 100° C. to be 
0*885. 

Four samples of genuine lard oil examined by Tolman and Munson {Bull, 
No. 77, United States Dept, of Agriculture) gave the following results : — 



1 . 

2. 

s. 

4. 

Sp. gr. at 15 *5* C., 

0-9148 

0*9145 

0*9160 

0-9175 

Butyro-refractometer reading 
at 16-6° C., . . . 

67*4 

67-4 

69-6 

66*8 

Sanonification value, per cent, 
loaiiie value, 

19*67 

19*53 

19*77 

19-62 

75*9 

77*2 

69*7 

72*5 

Iodine value of f estimated, 

94-0 

... 

95*8 

93-9 

limiid fatty acids \ calculated, 
Solid fatty acids, per cent., . 

98*9 

101*3 

101*3 

97*9 

18*9 

19*3 

26-68 

21*43 

M. p. of mixed fatty acids, ®C. 

33*2° 

34*2® 

38 '4" 

35*8" 

Free (oleic) acid, per cent., . 

0*75 

0*78 

0*28 

1*28 


Cottonseed oil would probably be detected by Halphen’s or Milliau’s 
colour tests ; sesam4 oil by the furfural test. Vegetable oils, as a class, 
would be detected by the phytosterol acetate test (p. 310). 

1 Bull, de V Assoc, Beige, 1901, xv. 18. 
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Genuine lard oil contains no aracliidic or lignoceric acids; therefore, if 
these acids be found by Renard^S process (p. 339), either earthnut oil, rape oil, 
or mustard-seed oil must be present. 

Hehner and Mitchell’s bromoglyceride test ^ would jirove the presence of 

fish oils or linseed oil. 

The oxidation test described under “ Olive Oil ” is usefully ajiplied to Jard 
oil intended for lubricating. 

Neatsfoot Oil. 

Commercial neatsfoot oil may include oil from the feet of sheep, jiigs, 
horses, and other animals, and is liable to extensive adulteration with vegetable 
oils, fish oils, bone oil, mineral oils, and, doubtless, rosin oil. When properly 
prepared from fresh feet, this oil contains less than 0*5 per cent, of free fatty 
acid ; but the commercial oil, owing either to adulteration or to carelessness 
in manufacture, sometimes contains a very large percentage of acidity. Accord- 
ing to E. Grant Hooper,^ as much as 34 per cent, of free oleic acid has been 
found. 

Th(‘ most conijilete investigation of this oil has been made by Coste and 
Shelbourn,® who jirepared a number of samples in the laboratory fiom the 
feet of difieremt breeds of oxen and from a calf’s feet. A summary of their 
results is given in the following table, together with some results by other 
authorities with commercial oils believed to be genuine : - 



Coste and 
Shelbourn. 
Oil prepared 
in 

laboratory 

Gill and 
Eovre. 
American 
oil. 

6 samples. 

Lythgoe. 
American oil. 
4 samples. 

Holde 

and 

Strange. 
10 genu- 
ine oils. 

Sp. gr. at 16 6* C., . . . . 

0‘9151-0*9181 

0*914-0*919 

0*9133-0*9148 


Butyro-relractometer, 20* C., , 

63 0-64 '6 


63*3-63 6 

, . 

Saponification value, per cent, 

19*36-19'97 



19*6-19 9 

Iodine value, 

66*4-78 1 

67*1-72*9 

71*3-78*0 

66-74 

Hehner value, 

94*8-95*9 




Heichei t*Meiabl\ alue, 

0*9-l*2 




Mauiuen6 test (100 per cent, acid 

used), 

Unsaponifiable matter, 

*• 

42*2"-49*6* 

.. 


0*12-0*65 

• • 

.. 


Mixed Fatty Adde 





Sp. gr. at lOO'/lOO* C , 

0*8718-0*87S9 




Titer test, 

16’-26*6* C. 




Solidify ing-point, *0., 

24*6-29*2 




Neutralisation value, 

193*4-206 3 




Iodine value, 

71*0-77*0 

68*6^’69*6 




The oleo-refractometer should be of great value in examining samples of 
neatsfoot oil. The presence of seed oils and fish oils would be readily detected 
by its means. Sheep’s-foot oil is the standard oil used in this instrument. 

Seed oils, such as cottonseed and maize, also fish oils, would raise the 
specific gravity, iodine value, and Maumend value. Bape oil would reduce the 
saponification value. Bone oil would most likely be detected by determining 
the ash. Cottonseed oil would probably be detected by Halphen’s and Milliau’s 
colour tests ; sesam4 oil by the furfural test ; and vegetable oils, generally, 
by the phytosterol acetate test (p. 310). 

Mineral oil and rosin oil would be found in the unsaponifiable matter, 
which in genuine neatsfoot oil does not exceed 0*7 per cent. 

^ Allen’s Com, Org, Anal, 4th edition, 1910, ii* 28. 

* Jour, Soc, Chem, Ind., xvii. (1898), p. 6. 

» Ibid., 1903, xxii. 77S. 
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Sperm Oil. 

No means of distinguishing Southern and Arctic sperm oils, except by the 
smell and appearance, much less of detecting one when mixed with the other, 
can be said to be known. The most important difference between the oils 
appears to consist in the respective melting-points of the mixed fatty acids, 
but a sufficient number of authentic samples of each oil has not been examined 
to ascertain what this difference really amounts to. No difference exists in 
the refractometer values, Pearmain’s figure +50 for Arctic sperm oil being 
obviously wrong. Samples of the two oils kindly examined for us by the 
late W. Chattaway in Jean’s oleo-refractometer gave an identical reading of 
-13. For the two samples referred to we were indebted to Mr. J. F. Ingleby 
of Hull, and it may be of interest to give here the complete results of the 
examination of these samples. 


Table CXXXV. 


Description 

1. 

Finest Southern 
Sperm Oil. 

2. 

Deodorized Arctic 
Sperm Oil. 

Colour, 

Dark golden 
yeUow. 

Golden yellow ; 
paler than 

No. 1. 

Odour, 

Slight fishy. 

Fishy; more 
pungent than 

Specific gravity at 60® F. (15*5® C.), . 

08809 

0*8787 

Viscosity (i>oifccs) at 60® F. (16-5® 0 .), . 

0*3916 

0-4148 

Freezing-point, 

Both practically * set ’ in ice at 
32* F. (O' C.) 

Refractometer value at 22® C., . 

-13 

-13 

Free acid, as oleic acid, %, . 

1*2 

1-6 

Saponification value, %, 

12*00 

12*50 

Iodine value, %, 

84*4 

81*5 

Maunien4 thermal value ; 50 grms. oil, 
10 C.C. of 97% sulphuric acid ; ® C., . 

46*0® 

44-8® 

Unsaponifiable matter (mixed alcohols), % 

391 

39-7 

Mixed Fatty Acids, 



Melting-point (Baches method), * C.. . 

Solidifying-point (Bach’s method),® C., 

21*4® 

161' 

16 ' 1 ® 

10*0® 

Mixed AkohoU, 



Colour, 

Nearly white. 

Nearly white. 

Saponification value of acetylated pro- 
duct, %, 

18-49 

18*62 


The results in Table CXXXVI. have been published by Dunlop.^ 

The problem, therefore, of detecting Arctic sperm oil in Southern sperm 
oil being, for the present at any rate, insoluble by chemical methods, the two 
oils will be considered as identical in the following remarks. 

The specific gravity of genuine sperm oil at 60® F. (16*5° C.) ranges from 
1 J(wr. Soe, Chem. Ind., xxvii, (1908), p. 64. 
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0*878 to 0*884, and would be raised by the addition of any fatty oil or fat ; this 
could be corrected by the addition of light mineral oil, but not without lowering 
the flash-point, which is not lower than 400° F., as a rule, in the case of genuine 
S])erm oil. In the absence of mineral oil, Dunlop considers that a sp. gr. within 

Table CXXXVJ. 



Arctic Sperm Oil. 

Southern Spej m Oil. 


1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

SiLgr. at60"F. (15.VC.), . 
Biityro-refractonieter reading at 1 
25“ C., / 

Free (oleic) acid, per cent., . 
Saponification value, per cent., . 
Iodine value, per cent , 
Uiifiapoiiifiable matter (wax ) 
alcohols, etc.), J 

0*8806 

54*6 

0*73 

12*90 

88*75 

38*02 

0*8786 

55*2 

1*43 

12*48 

82*80 

39*22 

0*8791 

55*3 

1*16 

12*97 

84*35 

41*16 

0*8798 

54*6 

2*53 

12*90 

84*37 

39*20 


0*875 and 0*882 will generally indicate a pure oil. Out of 93 samples of sperm 
oil tested by Veitch Wilson the flash-points (closed test) of only three sam])les 
wore below 410° F., viz. : one sample 400° and two 390°. The others ranged 
from 410° to 485° F., and the averages were 457*5° F. for Southern sperm and 
446*2° F. for Arctic sperm. There are pure mineral lubricating oils having 
the same specific gravity and viscosity as sperm oil, but their flash-points are 
lower than 400° F. Several samples of genuine sperm oil tested by Dunloj) 
in Gray’s apparatus flashed at 410° to 422° F. A mixture of sperm oil flashing 
at 416° F. with 5 per cent, of “ 0*865 ” Scotch mineral oil flashed at 361° F., 
and with 5 per cent, of “ 0*896 ” mineral oil at 392° F. A flash-point below 
410° F. would be suspicious, and below 400° F. would indicate adulteration. 

The low sapohifleation value of sperm oil (12 to 13*7 per cent.) is char- 
acteristic, but is not to be relied upon as a test of purity, since a mixture of a 
cheaper fatty oil with mineral oil could be made to have the same value. 
Lobry Dc Bruyii has found, however, that in sperm oil adulterated with such 
a mixture the j)resence of mineral oil can be detected by Holders test (p. 298), 
since the higher alcohols formed by saponifying sperm oil do not separate at 
once on adding water, but remain for a considerable time dissolved in the soap 
solution. 

The most reliable means of detecting the adulteration of sperm oil is to 
isolate and examine the unsaponiflable matter. Genuine sperm oil yields from 
36*3 to 41*5 per cent, of unsaponiflable matter, consisting entirely of wax 
alcohols easily soluble in cold rectifled alcohol ; if the unsaponiflable matter 
obtained from 5 grms. of a sample of sperm oil be normal in amount and com- 
pletely soluble in 50 ^ c.c. of cold alcohol of sp. gr. 0*834, the sample is most 
probably genuine. For further information as to the properties of the wax 
alcohols from sperm oil, sec Table CV. (p. 312) ; also p. 308. For the analysis 
of mixtures containing sperm oil and mineral oil, see p. 321. 

Porpoise and Dolphin Jaw Oils. 

The remarkably high Reichert value is suflicient of itself to identify these 
oils. The high saponiflcation value and low iodine value are also characteristic. 
The results obtained by the examination of a samjjle of Kelley’s watch oil are 
given on p. 158. 


^ Not less ; see footnote on p. 308. 
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3D.~~BLOWN OR THICKENED OILS. 


Blown rape oil and blown cottonseed oil (“ lardine ”) arc usually pale- 
coloured and extremely viscous oils having a nauseous odour. The only 
natural oil which they at all resemble is castor, and from it they are easily 
distinguished by their sparing solubility in alcohol. 1-2 c.c. of castor oil, 
if shaken in a test tube with 10 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol, will dissolve easily, 
but the same quantity of blown oil remains apparently insoluble. 

For the detection of blown oils in castor oil, sec Castor Oil (p. 395). For 
their recognition when mixed with mineral oil, the following characteristics arc 
available, viz. : the dark colour produced on saponifying them with akjoholic 


j)otash solution ; the high specific gravity at 


100 ^^ 

lOO'^ 


0. of their insoluble fatty acids 


(p. 251) ; the considerable proportion of soluble non-volatile acids formed by 
their saponification (pp. 159 -163); their comparatively low iodine value; and 
th(^ high acetyl value of their insoluble fatty acids (see pp. 331 and 324). 
The soluble non-volatile acids were determined by Thomson and Ballantyne 
by collecting the filtrate and washings from the insoluble acids, distilling to 
dryness and extracting the dry residue with ether. After expelling the ether 
by vapor ation, the acids were weighed and then titrated with standard 
alcoholic potash solution. For the Reichert- Meissl value of blown oils, see 
]). 319. 

Blown oils have not been sufficiently investigated to enable data to be 
given for distinguishing them with certainty, one from another, and the problem 
of identifying the ])articular kind of oil from which a blown oil has been pre- 
j)ared is very difficult if not iriipossible to solve in many cases, especially in 
view of tlui facit that different results are obtained if the method of blowing 
the oil is changed (see (/. H. Thomson's results on p. 162). In this connection 
the information and tables on pp. 158-164 may, however, be consulted. 
Blown cottonseed oil may be recognised by the high melting-point of the fatty 
acids (41^ C.), and may also be distinguished from blown rape oil by its higher 
saponification value, provided the oils compared have reached the same or 
nearly the same degree of oxidation, and have been blown under the same 
conditions. Thomson and Ballantyne found, by laboratory experiments with 
such widely different oils as raj)e and sperm, that the specific gravity and iodine 
value simultaneously rise and fall in almost exactly the same ratio during 
oxidation. V, H. Thomson, however, in his experiments on shark oil blown in 
bulk on a commercial scale found that although the constants and variables of 
the oil rise or fall simultaneously at each stage of the blowing, this does not take 
I)lace at the same rate, so that there is no exact relationship between the rise in 
specific gravity, for example, and the rise in viscosity, or fall in iodine value. 

Proctor and Holmes, in their experiments with a large number of different 
oils, also found the changes irregular. With all oils, the specific gravity and 
refractive index increased as oxygen was absorbed, and the iodine value 
diminished, but it appeared evident, as the experiments proceeded, that the 
different phenomena did not depend upon the same chemical or physical change 
in the fat, since it was found that one “ constant " might alter in value whilst 
another remained stationary. Polymerisation changes, which undoubtedly 
take place, vary the refractive index and specific gravity, but probably do not 
affect the iodine value. Much further research is, in fact, necessary before 
reliable conclusions can be drawn from the ordinary data. 

Marcusson ^ has proposed to distinguish between blown rape and cottonseed 
oils by determining the percentage of fatty acids whose lead salts are insoluble 


1 Chem, Mev, FeU- u, Harz-Ind,, 1905, xii, 290. 
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in ether, and the behaviour of these fatty acids towards petroleum ether. Some 
of his results are given in the following table : — 



Fatty Acids whose lead salts 


are insoluble in ether. 

Descript ’on of Blown Oil. 

Total amount 

Soluble in 

Insoluble In 


obtained, 

petroleum 

petroleum 


per cent 

ether, 

ether. 

1 - 

of oil. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Eape oil, commercial, 

1*2 



M >» »»•••• 

14*5 

5-V 

8-8 

)» « prepared in laboratory 

Cottonseea oil, commercial, 

„ „ prepared in laboratory, 

20 6 

8-7 

11-9 

32*9 

23-3 

9*6 

45*8 

32-6 1 

13-3 


The fatty acids from the ether-insoluble lead soaps of the blown cottonseed 
oil melted at 54°-“56° C\, whilst those from the blown rape oil were oily or semi- 
fluid. 

Blown oils should be examined for acidity in the same manner as the oils 
they are made from. As stated on p. 159, the tendency of the blowing process 
is to increase the percentage of free acid. 

E.— MIXED LUBMCANTS. 

Mixed lubricants may be either oils or greases, and may or may not contain 
soap. For the detection of soap, sec section W, p. 377. 

I. Mixed oils and greases free from soap may contain mineral oil, rosin oil, 
or coal-tar oil, together with a fatty oil, fat, or wax ; the fatty oil may be a blown 
oil. An aiiproximate analysis may frequently be made by Gripper’s method 
(section D, p. 302). 

A more exact analysis may be made by isolating and weighing the unsaponi- 
fiable matter (section E, p. 302), and thep determining its properties and nature 
(section F, p. 307). By recovering the mixed fatty acids from the soap solution, 
and submitting them to examination (section G, p. 312), the fatty ingredient 
of the mixture may frequently be identified. Obviously, the problem becomes 
simpbfied when the mixed oil is purchased to a specification stating what the 
nature and proportion of the component oils must be. For the analyses of 
mixtures containing sperm oil or wool fat and mineral oil, see p. 321. 

II. The analysis of oils and greases containing soap may be conducted in the 
following manner : — 

10 grms. of the sample are stirred with ether in a small beaker until dissolved 
or thoroughly disintegrated. The liquid is then rinsed with ether into a separat- 
ing funnel and shaken several times, with 10 c.c. each time of hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. 1-10) to decompose all soaps and extract the bases. The ethereal liquid 
is then washed with water until free from acid. 

Acid Extract. — This contains the metals existing as soaps, also as chalk, 
gypsum, and other fillers. It is first washed with a little ether to remove 
mechanically mixed oil, the ether being added to the main ethereal solution. 
The liquid is then placed in a beaker, covered with a clock-glass, and heated on 
a warm water-bath until the dissolved ether has boiled away. It is then poured 
into a basin, evaporated to dryness on a steam bath, redissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid and water, filtered, and the metal or metals which were qualitatively 
detected in the ash may be estimated in the clear solution. 

Ethereal Solutton. — This contains the neutral oil (fatty and mineral), 
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together with all fatty and rosin acids which existed free and in combination 
with metals as soap. In order to extract the fatty and rosin acids, the solution 
is shaken with 50 c.c. of a 2 per cent, solution of caustic soda (10 per cent, 
caustic soda solution, 20 c.c. ; rectified spirit, 10 c.c. ; water, to 100 c.c.). The 
shaking should be continued for half to one minute and be not too vigorous, lest 
an emulsion be formed. After separation has taken place, the soda solution is 
drawn ofi into another separator, and the ethereal solution is further shaken 
with 10 c.c. quantities of the dilute soda , solution until all fatty acids are 
extracted : it is then washed several times with water. The mixed alkaline 
extract is first shaken with a little ether, which is added to the neutral ethereal 
solution ; it is then acidified, and the liberated fatty (and rosin) acidsj are 
extracted with ether and weighed. The neutral ethereal solution is also evapor- 
ated and the residue weighed. We thus obtain : 

(a) Metallic oxides^ existing as soap, etc. 

(h) Fatty {and rosin) acids existing in the free state and as soap. — Deter- 
mine the free fatty acid in a portion of the original sample as directed 
in section A, p. 295 ; if worth while, deduct this amount from the 
total, and multiply the remainder by 0*97 to reduce to anhydrides ; 
add the equivalent of metallic oxides ; the sum is the amount of dry 
soap. Rosin, if detected by Liebermann’s test, may be estimated 
by Twitcheirs method. Phenols, from coal-tar oil, if present (very 
rarely), would have to be separated from the fatty and rosin acids 
by distillation with steam. 

(c) Residual {neutral) oil. — This may contain any or all of the following : 
mineral oil, rosin oil {coal-tar oil), fatty oil, wax, and, possibly, free wax 
alcohols. It must be analysed as directed on p. 40G, E 1. 

In addition, the grease may contain : 

{d) Water. — This is estimated as directed in section Z, p. 380. 

(e) Inorganic ingredients, such as graphite, talc, china clay, etc. These 

will, for the most part, remain insoluble and be drawn off with the 
aqueous extract. They must be filtered off and examined separately. 

(f) Excess of base. — This is detected and estimated by determining the 

combining weight of the fatty acids and ascertaining whether the 
amount of base found is more than sufficient to saturate them. 

The following alternative method for the analysis of lime-soap thickened 
greases has been kindly communicated by Mr. L. Myddelton Nash. The same 
method, suitably modified, is applicable to soda-soap greases. 

Dry 15 grms. of grease in tared dish over low Argand flame. Loss = water. 

Extract with petroleum ether, ^ in Soxhlet, a weight of dried grease— 
10 grms. of original (residual grease in dish can be decomposed with HCl, and 
fatty acids added to the amount obtained elsewhere for determination of 
combining weight). Extraction must be thorough, and it may be desirable 
to remove the extracted grease from Soxhlet, break up and re-extract, to 
remove the last traces. Extract =ilf mem? oil, free fatty acid, and unsaponified 
fatty oil. Evaporate off solvent, preferably finishing in vacuo to prevent loss 
of light mineral oil, and weigh. Determine free fatty acid by titration, 
using combining weight found later. Should there be no free fatty acid, 
boil a portion of original grease with neutral alcohol and test for free alkali 
with phenolphthalein. After titrating for free fatty acid, add excess of potash 
and saponify. Shake out with ethyl ether, evaporate, and weigh the mineral 
nil. Determine the sp. gr. and viscosity of this oil. Acidify the soap solution 
and again shake out with ether. Extract —free fatty acid, if any, and fatty 
1 This should be of A.R. quality, and of boiling range, say, 60®-e0° 0. 
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acid from unsaponified fatty oil. Deduct free fatty acid already found, if 
any, and calculate remainder to neutral fatty oil. 

Boil 10 grms. of original grease with HCl and water. Extract with ethyl 
ether. Insoluble inert mineral matter (graphite, mineral fillers, etc.) will be 
found here and (‘an be separated and weighed. Gy})suni will be mainly in 
solution. The ethyl ether extract will give total fatty matter. Deduct 
petroleum ether extract already found, and the difierence will be fatty acids 
combined with lime or other base as soap. 8e2)arate the fatty acids, add to 
them the fatty acids obtained from the j)etroleum ether residue, and determine 
the combining weight. Calculate the ])crcentage of lime (or other) soap 
and of base combined with the fatty acids. 

Incinerate 1 grm. of the grease and determine bases in the ash. Deduct 
from total bases the base present as soap- “the remainder, if any, will bo 
free lime or other base (if the grease be alkaline), or it may be calcium 
carbonate, gypsum, etc. If necessary, determine the insoluble ash (graphite, 
China clay, etc.) and its nature. 

Keport all the ingredients 2)rinted in heavy tyj)e. 

A.S.T.M. Tentative Method of Analysis of Grease.^ 

The following is a summary of this method, which j)ermits estimations 
sufficiently accurate for reference purposes of all the constituents likely to be 
covered by specifications, viz. : fillers and ash, soap bases, soap, fat, water, 
excess alkali or acid, ])etroleum products, and other unsaponifiable inatter. No 
quantitative estimation of glycerol is included, but a qualitative test is outlined. 

Weight of Sample taken for Analysis. — 10 20 grms. is usually a convenient 
quantity of medium hard cu}) greases ; of transmission and some other soft 
greases a largc^.r sample, up to 30 grms., may be required. 

Solvents. — The petroleum ether used must have an end point not higher 
than 200° F. (93-3° C.) ; and 125 c.c., boiled for IJ hours under reflux with 
10 c.c. N/2 alcoholic potash, and 50 c.c. neutral 50 per cent, alcohol, cooled, 
and titrated with N/2 hydrochloric acid and phenol phthalein, must require 
not less than 9*8* c.c. of the acid for neutralisation. Concentrated hijdrochloric 
acid is concentrated c.p. HCl. 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid contains 10 per 
cent, by weight of absolute HCl, ± 0*5 per cent. 

Method 1.— Applicable to cup, fibre, and sponge greases, with or without 
graphite, and all comparatively i)ale-coloured greases, including axle greases. 

Procedure 1. No fillers present. — The weighed quantity of grease is thoroughly 
decomposed by shaking in a separator with 50 c.c. of 10 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid and 75 c.c. of petroleum ether, and the liquid is allowed to separate into 
two clear layers. 

Aqmous layer A. — Contains soap bases and possibly glycerol. Draw off 
into a separator, wash twice with 20 c.c. of petroleum ether, and add washings 
to B. If desired to search for glycerol, neutralise with solid NagCOg, add 
sufficient excess NagCOgto precipitate lime and other bases, evaporate dry, 
extract with strong alcohol, filter, and apply suitable tests for glycerol to the 
alcoholic filtrate, after evaporating off the alcohol. If glycerol be found, 
the total of other ingredients should be less than 100. 

Petroleum ether layer B. — W ash three times, with 25 c.c. of water each 
time, to remove HCl, and add washings to A. Then add petroleum ether 
washings from A, first washing these with a little water, which is rejected. 
If the liquid is pale coloured, an approximate estimate of the percentage of 

^ Tentative Method D, 128-24 T. American Society for Testing Materials, 1316 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 1925. 
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free fatty acid may be made by titrating with N/2 alcoholic potash, using 200 
per mille as the average neutralisation value ; then add a little more alkali. 
If the liquid is too dark in colour for titration, add a few drops of phenol- 
phthalein and sufficient N/2 alcoholic potash to make distinctly alkaline after 
vigorous shaking. Allow the liquids to separate. 

Alcoholic layer C . — Draw off into a separator and add alcoholic washings 
from D. Wash with 25 c.c. of petroleum ether. Draw off into a beaker, 
evaporate to a small volume to expel alcohol, and rinse into a separator with 
hot water. Add the petroleum ether washings to D. Acidify the alkaline 
liquid with HCl and shake out twice with 50 c.c. and 25 c.c., respectively, 
of ethyl ether. Run off aqueous liquid and discard. Wash ethereal solution 
twice with 20 c.c. of water each time, and discard washings. Evaporate off 
ether, dry, and weigh the residual free fatty acid and fatty acid from soaj). 
Determine the neutralisation value of this. Prom the total fatty acid found 
here, deduct the free fatty acid, if any, found as directed in a later paragraph, 
and calculate the remainder to percentage of soap, using the ash analysis as 
a guide in distributing the bases, if more than one is present. The fatty acids 
may be identified to some extent by such special tests as odour, crystal form, 
melting-point, iodine value, neutralisation value, colour reactions, etc. If the 
grease is appreciably oxidised, the fatty acid obtained may be dark in colour 
and hard to identify. In such case, the neutralised acids may be extracted 
again (qualitatively) with dilute HCl and petroleum ether, thus eliminating 
the small amount of more darkly coloured matter. 

Petroleum ether layer D. — Wash three times with 30, 25, and 20 c.c., respec- 
tively, of neutral 50 per cent, alcohol and add washings to C. Add the 
petroleum ether washings from 0. This solution will now contain the free 
fat, petroleum oils and other unsaponifiahle matter. Concentrate to a volume 
of about 125 c.c. in a 300-c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, add 10 c.c. of N/2 alcoholic 
potash and 50 c.c. of strong, neutral alcohol, and boil under reflux for \\ 
hours to saponify the free fat. Titrate the excess of alkali with N/2 hydrochloric 
acid and calculate percentage of free fat, using 195 per mille as the average 
saponification value. Transfer the liquids to a separator and allow to separate 
completely. 

Alcoholic layer E. — ^]])raw off into another separator and add alcoholic 
washings from P. Wash once with a little petroleum ether and add washings 
to P. Evaporate to a small volume and isolate fatty acids as directed in the 
case of alcoholic layer C. The percentage of fat may be checked by weighing 
and titrating the fatty acids found here. 

Petroleum ether layer W ash twice with 30 and 20 c.c., respectively, of 50 

j)er cent, alcohol, and add washings to E. This solution and the petroleum 
ether washings from E contain all the hydrocarbon oil and unsaponifiable 
matter. Evaporate, dry, and weigh. Report as ‘‘ petroleum oils and un- 
saponifiable matter.” If the grease contains rosin oil, beeswax, degras, 
spermaceti, sperm oil, montan wax, candle-pitch, and other materials containing 
a large amount of unsaponifiable substances, special methods must be used 
for the examination and analysis of this residue. If petroleum oils alone are 
present, the specific gravity and viscosity may be determined. 

Procedure 2. Fillers present. — The sample taken for analysis is weighed in 
a small beaker and thoroughly decomposed by warming with 50 c.c. of 10 
per cent, hydrochloric acid, stirring until all soap lumps have disappeared 
and the upper oily layer is clear. The whole is then filtered through a Gooch 
crucible, provided with a suitable mat, and the beaker and filter thoroughly 
washed with water and petroleum ether. The clear, filtered liquids and wash- 
ings are dealt with as directed in Procedure 1. The crucible and contents 
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are washed finally with strong alcohol, the alcoholic washings being discarded, 
dried at 120° C. and weighed. The residue on the filter is reported as the 
percentage of insoluble matter, and may contain graphite, mica, talc, asbestos, 
gypsum, wood-pulp, etc. If gypsum be present as a filler, the results obtained 
by the above method will be low, owing to the solubility of gypsum in HCl. 
In that case, 5 grms. of the grease are decomposed with 25 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 60 c.c. of petroleum ether, warming until all gypsum 
is dissolved. The liquid is then transferred to a separating funnel, and the 
lower acid layer drawn of! and the SO3 determined and weighed as BaS04, 
the quantity found being reported as gypsum (CaS04.2H20). 

Method 2. — Apj)licable to dark greases, containing petroleum residuum, 
asphaltic base oils and asphalt, tars, etc., liable to cause troublesome emulsions 
if a shaking out process is used at the start. The sample taken for analysis 
is weighed in a 3-inch porcelain dish, 10 grms. of granulated acid potassium 
sulphate and 10 grms. of clean, dry, ignited sand are then added. The dish 
and contents are heated in a steam bath, with frequent stirring, until all water 
is driven off, two hours being usually sufficient. After cooling and breaking 
up the lumps with a small pestle, the mixture is transferred quantitatively 
to an extraction thimble, using a little petroleum ether to wash the last traces 
into the thimble, which should be previously placed in a Soxhlet apparatus. 
The thimble and contents are extracted thoroughly with jietroleum ether, 
the extract concentrated somewhat if necessary, and the free fatty acid and 
fatty acid from soap titrated with N/2 alcoholic potash as in the case of the 
petroleum ether layer B in Method 1. From this point onwards the procedure 
is the same as that given in Method 1, Procedure 1. The contents of the 
thimble are extracted a second time with carbon disulphide, the extract 
evaporated to dryness, heated for one hour to 120° C. and weighed, the result 
being reported as asphaltic and tarry matter. The residue now remaining 
in the thimble is discarded. 

Estimation of Free Alkali and Free Acid.~~From 10 to 30 grms. of the 
grease are weighed in a small beaker, dissolved as completely as possible in 
75 c.c. of petroleum ether by stirring, washed into a 250 c.c. Erlenmcyer flask 
with a small quantity of petroleum ether, and the beaker rinsed with 50 c.c. 
of 70 per cent, neutral alcohol, the alcohol being poured into the flask, after 
which a few drops of phenolphthalein solution arc added and the whole 
shaken vigorously. If the alcoholic layer, after settling, is pink, 10 c.c. of N/2 
hydrochloric acid are added, the solutions boiled for ten minutes to expel 
OOg and the excess acid titrated back with N/2 alcoholic potash. The free 
alkalinity is then calculated in terms of the predominating base. 

If chalk or other alkaline earthy carbonate, or lead carbonate, is present 
as a filler, it will be detected by effervescence on adding the acid. In this case 
a sufficiency of N/2 HCl is added to decompose all the carbonate and leave a 
slight excess of acid. The solution is boiled to expel COg and titrated back 
with N/2 alcoholic potash, and from the acid consumed its equivalent in CaCOg, 
etc., is calculated, any other form of alkalinity which may be present being 
disregarded. 

If the alcoholic layer is not pink, the solution is titrated carefully in the 
cold with N/2 alcoholic potash, shaking well after each addition. The acidity 
is calculated as oleic acid. 

If soaps of iron, zinc, aluminium, or other weak bases are present, a deter- 
mination of free acid is not possible. 

Estimatioli of Water and Ash. — ^These estimations are made by methods 
which are essentially those described in Sections X and Z, Chapter VIII., 
pp. 378 and 380. 
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THE FRICTIONAL TESTING OF LUBRICANTS, BEARING METALS, 
AN% OTHER SURFACES. 

Althougti a great deal of information can be obtained in the testing of lubri- 
cants by determinations of viscosity, specific gravity, volatility, flash-point, 
fire-point, cloud- and pour-points, etc., and by chemical tests, none of these 
tests measures the degree of “ oiliness ” or “ greasiness ” which a lubricant 
possesses, upon which its value as a means of reducing friction at low 
sjieeds and under high pressures so greatly depends. This property can 
only be measured by a friction-testing machine. The frictional resistance of 
a bearing is also due to what may be termed the unctuous nature of its surface ; 
for each metal tested for slipperiness against itself, without any lubricant, 
gives a distinctive coefficient of static or boundary friction. The value of 
this coefficient can only be obtained by experiment with a mechanical testing 
machine. 

Specially designed machines are also required for obtaining information 
in regard to the theory and practice of lubrication, those used by Beauchamj) 
Tower, for example, having enabled Osborne Reynolds to place upon a firm 
basis the mathematical theory of viscous lubrication, with the result that the 
part played by the viscosity of the lubricant in the reduction of frictional 
resistance between cylindrical journals and their bearings is now clearly 
understood. 

In this chapter we shall describe a few only of the most useful types of 
machine which have been designed for ordinary testing work, and the most 
important of those which have been used for experimental research work. 

In using oil-testing machines it must be remembered that every change of 
speed, load, method of lubrication, temperature, form of bearing, condition 
and nature of rubbing surface (especially the latter) has some, frequently a 
considerable effect upon the frictional resistance obtained with each lubricant, 
and therefore that the problems arising in the course of such experimental 
work are often very intricate and difficult of solution. If, for instance, the 
oils in a series tested under small loads fall in a particular order of merit as 
regards friction-reducing power, on testing them with heavier loads the order 
may be found to have entirely altered. Changes of speed produce even more 
marked differences, sometimes increasing and sometimes decreasing friction. 
These points have been dealt with in some detail in Chapter III., on “ The 
Friction of Clean Solid Surfaces and Surfaces covered by Adsorbed Films,” and 
Chapter V., on The Theory of Viscous Lubrication.” 

Frictional testing machines vary greatly, not only in the shape of their 
contact surfaces, but also as regards the indications which they give of the 
range in the value of the frictional resistances encountered, for the value of 
the static coefficient of friction may be as high as 0*9, and the value of the 
kinetic coefficient as low as 0*00075. In some machines, the rotating surface 
assumes the form of a wheel or drum upon which a bearing block is pressed. 

4II 
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In others it is a disc, the flat side of which is pressed against a similar disc, 
or against three small discs which revolve in a circle concentric with the 
larger disc. In the machines which have until recently been most commonly 
used, the contact surface takes the form of a cylindrical journal a few inches 
in diameter, upon which rests a weighted bearing block or brass. It has been 
shown that the conditions under which lubrication (^an be eflected with 
cylindrical rotating surfaces are somewhat different from these which obtain 
with discs or other plane surfaces; but of late years bearings of the latter 
class have been designed so that they may take full advantage of inclined 
surface viscous friction. 

We now have machines made to measure both the comparative oiliness 
of lubricants and the frictional results obtainedtwith various forms of bearing 
when the speed is high and the lubrication is of the viscous or “ perfect " 
type. It will be convenient to deal in the first place with machines and 
methods which give the static or boundary friction of adsorbed films, and 
then with those dealing with viscous lubrication. 

For measuring the friction of adsorbed films, specially designed machines 
are necessary, as all the rubbing surfaces must be easy to get at and to clean, 
and they should be covered with sufficient oil to exclude the atmosphere. 
Many valuable results have been obtained with a weight resting ui)on a metal 
plate, the weight or slider being actuated by a loaded pan, attached to the 
slider by a fine thread working over a pulley. Although the apparatus is a 
very simple contrivance, for really scientific work it has to be enclosed in a 
glass case supplied with air freed by chemical means from all impurities. 
For practical work, however, the tests must be made in the open air, as all 
machines work in the open, and the lubricant must be suitable for open-air 
work. 

As nearly all friction-testing machines must work in un purified ordinary 
air, a chemical laboratory, unless very well ventilated, is unsuitable for friction- 
testing work. All surfaces are very susceptible to atmospheric pollution, 
especially chemical fumes, and all oil-testing work should be done in the cleanest 
atmosphere possible, if consistent results arc desired. A special room for this 
work is, therefore, desirable. 

It must be remembered that all kinds of bearing, if run extremely slowly, 
will give results due to the friction of adsorbed films, and for this reason 
machines such as Thurston’s can be used for measuring oiliness ; but it is 
far better to use a machine specially designed for such work. 

Deeley’s Adsorbed Film-Testing Machine.^ — This machine was designed 
by R. M. Deeley previously to becoming a member of the Lubricants 
and Lubrication Inquiry Committee, appointed in 1917 by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research “ to prepare a memorandum 
on the field for research, containing an analysis of the problems involved, 
together with a suggested scheme of research which would be likely to 
lead to valuable results.” ^ Xn the early days of the Committee’s 
work, attention was called to the property of oiliness as one of the most 
important for investigation, and in order to provide means for measuring it, 
the particular form of testing machine presently to be described was used; 
for the property of oiliness shows itself most clearly when two metallic lubri- 
cated surfaces are in actual contact, and valuable results are obtained if 
the static frictional coefficients of various oils between different metals are 
measured. The utility of the machine depends upon the fact that when two 
lubricated surfaces are at rest and in close contact, the static friction or force 

1 Made by Messrs. J. H, Steward, Ltd., 406 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

2 The Report of this Committee was published in 1920, and can be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 2s. 6d. 
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required to cause movement depends upon the relative slipperiness of the 
surfaces. The lower the static friction, the greater the oiliness or friMion-reducing 
or wear-reducing value of the lubricant. The machine is quite portable, takes 
up no more room than a viscometer, and can be worked by hand or by means 
of a small motor. It is made in two models, one, termed the Simplex Machine, 
intended for routine testing, and the other, the Laboratory Model, a more 
expensive and complex machine suitable for research work. 

1. The Simplex Machine (figs. 119, 120, and 121). — This machine is so 



Fig. 119 . Fig. 121 . 

Simplex Model. 


constructed that it enables the static friction between any desired metals to 
be easily and accurately ascertained by hand-power alone. If desired, it can 
be motor-driven (see p. 417). In fig. 119 the machine is shown in its working 
position ; fig. 120 shows in plan the friction-indicating finger and scale, and 
fig. 121 the weight as it appears when removed from the machine. Essentially, 
the machine consists of two opposing surfaces, one (the lower) in the form of a 
plane disc about 3|-inch diameter, and the other (the upper) consisting of 
three flat-ended studs, each ^-g-inch diameter, spaced in a circle on the under- 
side of the weight, free to rotate, and centred coaxially with the disc below. 
The lower disc rests in a circular pan, and can be flooded with the oil to be tested 
(see fig. 124 on p. 417). By means of a small operating handle the disc can 
be rotated slowly and steadily. The friction between the disc forming the 
lower surface and the three studs forming the upper surface rotates the weight 
to which the studs are attached. Two vertical pillars fixed to the weight 
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(fig. 121) engage in the cross-head of a torque measuring device. This consists 
of a spindle to which is attached a coiled spring. As the lower disc rotates, 
it carries round with it the three upper pegs and weight, and winds up the 
sj)ring until the contact surfaces of the pegs and the disc below slip, and the 
static friction of the surfaces is balanced by the strain on the spring, I'hc 
value of the stress producing the strain is measured by the fingers and scale 
in the upper glass-covered box (fig. 120). 

When the pan is rotated, the spring is wound up by the friction of the sur- 
faces, and the time comes when they slip ; the finger then moves back towards 
zero. To indicate the position of the recording finger just before the surfaces 
slipped, a very light adjustable finger B (fig. 120) is poised above it, and when 
the recording finger moves back it leaves this light finger in position. When 
the operating handle is again gently turned, in the majority of instances, the 
fingers can be again moved and a higher reading obtained for the static co- 
efficient. 

Below the circular pan is a 2 )awltl (fig. 119) engaging the cogs of the pan. 
By putting this in gear the fingers will not move back, except by the slipping 
of the surfaces, if the handle be released. 

Zero Adjustment, — Means are provided for adjusting the fingers to the zero 
of the scale if the spring should alter its camber a little. Before adjusting the 
zero, the weight should be removed and the spring wound up by turning by 
hand the cross arm at the bottom of the main spindle until the finger registers 
about 50 on the scale. This will have the effect of causing the finger to 
return more accurately to zero after adjustment. By turning the button A 
(fig. 119), the scale is then rotated until the finger stands at zero. 

Manipulation of the Machine, — The circular glass-covered box in which the 
scale and fingers are enclosed is supported on three pillars only. This leaves 
one side of the machine “ open,” to allow of the weight, the friction disc, and 
the pan being taken out. When the handle is turned, the pan and disc are 
rotated, and the three small studs and weight-frame are carried round with it 
by friction. The two jnllars on the weight rotate the central spindle by means 
of a universal coupling, and wind up the main spring until the tension upon it 
is sufficient to cause the surfaces to slip. The stress causing the surfaces to 
slip is indicated by the fingers and scale below the glass plate. The scale 
registers arbitrary values between 0 and 100. Before removing the weight, 
the fingers should he brought to zero by rotating the pan. 

Many metallic surfaces are not homogeneous in composition. Steel surfaces, 
for example, often vary in quality in different parts, and when this is the 
case, the static friction varies somewhat as the disc is rotated and the stud 
surfaces pass over places the unctuousness of which differ slightly. For this 
reason the lower disc supplied with the machine is made of cast iron, as also are 
the upper studs, this metal possessing the above objectionable features only to 
a slight extent. 

Making a Test, — Before commencing to make a test, the following procedure 
may be adopted : — 

Place the weight in position, with the surfaces of the studs and disc carefully 
cleaned as directed on p. 418, and moistened with the oil to be tested. Then 
rotate the disc several times. Oil is then poured into the dish until the disc 
is submerged about three-sixteenths of an inch by the lubricant. Then slowly 
rotate the pan with the gear provided. This should be done very steadily and 
slowly. When the finger slips back, rest a few seconds, and then rotate the 
pan again, to get a higher reading if possible. Sometimes, owing to the presence 
of a small particle of grit between the surfaces, the fingers are caused to indicate 
too high a friction, and rotating the pan does not move the fingers again. When 
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this is the case, the pawl must be momentarily freed to allow the finger to fall 
back, the indicating finger moved, and the test repeated. A little experience 
and care will enable one to recognise when a proper reading is obtained. If, 
when slip takes place, the finger slips back towards zero rather rapidly, it is 
owing to the fact that ihe surfdces have not been properly cleaned. 

Instead of the single weight, a weight-frame may be obtained, having ten 
weights, each of which gives 10 lbs. per square inch. When this is used it is 
well to test each oil with all the loads provided, as directed on p. 416, when 
using the Laboratory Model machine. As the Simplex machine is not fitted with 
a damping gear to prevent the rapid slip backwards which the finger sometimes 
makes when testing mineral oils with fiat studs, it is advisable to use studs with 
rounded ends. With such studs, the coefficient of friction of slow motion is not 
so low as with fiat studs, and the resistance to motion when slipping occurs is 
considerable. However, fiat studs, except with small loads, give a coefficient 
of static friction two or three per cent, larger than do the round studs. 

Coefficient of Friction- - As it is impossible to obtain all the mainsprings 
of the same size and temper, each machine is tested by the makers, and a factor 
obtained by which the arbitrary scale readings can be converted into co- 
efficients of friction. 

The following equation gives the coefficients of friction for any loads and 
readings : — 

Factor of machine 
Reading of test 
Load per square inch . 

Coefficient of friction 

2. Laboratory Model. — With this machine experiments can be made on the 
part played by viscosity in slow frictional movements. It is fitted with a train 
of wheels, which steadies the finger when the pan is rotated rapidly. Under 
these conditions, even with slow rates of speed, a lubricating “ pad ” of oil is 
introduced between the surfaces, and comparatively low frictional results of a 
viscous character are obtained. For general experiments on the frictional 
peculiarities which distinguish static friction from slow speed friction, with 
varying loads, the train of steadying wheels is essential. 

Fig. 122 shows the machine in its working position, with all the parts 
assembled for making a test. In fig. 124 the machine is seen with the weights, 
weight frame, and disc removed ; the interior of the oil pan being visible, also 
the underside of the weight frame and studs, one stud being shown separately. 
Fig. 123 shows the friction-indicating fingers and scales. 

Pawl and Ratchet. — In this machine the pawl and ratchet is fixed to the 
train of wheels provided for steadying the fingers, and can be thrown in and 
out of gear by means of the button B (fig. 123). 

Zero Adjustment. — As two indicating fingers are provided, a means of 
bringing the small finger to zero is required. To effect this adjustment, the 
zero of the small scale should be dealt with first. This is accomplished by 
turning the inner thumbscrew D (fig. 122). The outer thumbscrew is for 
locking the arrangement after fixing the zero. The large thumbscrew works 
a pinion in a rack attached to the end of the spring. By turning the large 
button (after freeing the arrangement by slightly loosening the small thumb- 
screw) the spring is caused to rotate the main central spindle of the machine, 
thus actuating the whole train of wheels and moving the large as well as the 
small finger. When making^this fine adjustment, it is advisable to gently tap 


=B (on small plate below glass). 
=C 

=A (engraved on weight). 
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the machine with the hand to free the parts. By turning the button A 
(fig. 122), the large scale is then rotated until the large finger also stands at zero. 

Damping Gear . — To prevent the fingers from rapidly oscillating when slip 
takes place, the main spindle is steadied by a train of wheels, the end one of 
which runs in a mercury bath. The spindle of this floating end wheel carrit^s 
a finger which rotates one hundred times as fast as the spindle to which the 
mainspring is attached. The mercury bath eliminates bearing friction, and, 
owing to its viscosity, steadies the movements of the fingers. 

Mercury Seal . — the steel chamber holding the mercury and flywheel is so 
constructed that the machine may be laid on its side, or turned upside down, 

without any of the mercury esca])ing ; 
but violent shaking may throw some 
of the mercury out. However, this 
could only occur when th(‘. machine is 
in transit by rail or cart, and a gear 
is added to prevent this. When the 
button (' (fig. 122) is juessed in, it lifts 
the spindle carrying the small finger, 
and brings together two faces, the 
contact of which completely closes the 
only clearance space through which 


Fig. 122. Fig. 123. 

Laboratory Model. 

the mercury could escape, and at the same time fixes the recording fingers. 
The door of the case in which the machine is placed presses against the 
button C, and insures that when the machine is locked up it shall be in a safe 
condition to travel. When the machine is taken out of the case for use, this 
button C must be pulled out, to free the recording fingers. 

It is well to test each oil with all the loads provided. The result of each 
test should be entered up as in Table CXXXVII., the readings obtained for * 
loads of 20 lbs., 30 lbs., etc., being divided by 2, 3, etc., and the resulting figures 
entered as in column C. As the coefficient of friction is very nearly indepen- 
dent of the load, it can then be seen at once if, for some reason or other, erroneous 
results have been obtained, necessitating a retest. The sum of the figures in 
column 0 is then divided by ten times the factor of the machine, and this gives 
the mean static coefficient of friction. 
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It IS advisable to inaki* all tests in a room the temperatuie of which is about 
00 F , with some oils there is a measurable \aiiation in the statu (oefhcient 
with (haiige of lenipeiaiuie 



Fig. 124. 


Motor Drive — Although experiment shows that in some cases the co- 
efficient of slow motion may be a little more or a little less than the static 
coefficient, with well-lubricated surfaces they are practically of the same value 

27 
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when the spoed of rubbing is very small. Tlie testing machines above 
described may, therefore, be driven by small jnotors at a speed of about 
five revolutions per minute, instead of by hand. When this is done, 
very concordant r(*sults are obtained, as after a tini(' a steady state of 
friction results. 

Cleamng the H'urfares.- The following remarks ap])ly to both machines. 
They cannot be too car(‘fully studicnl. When the metallic surfaceslire wetted 
with lubricating oils they are somewhat troublesome to clean again, for a very 
thin film of the lubricant, or one of its constituents, adluires firmly to them. 
These films may b(^ only one molecule thick, and tlieir union with the surfaces 
may be in the nature of a chemical or physico-chemical combination of oil and 
metal. All surfaces, even if exposed only for a short time to the atmosphere, 
or handled, become containinatcd with films of foreign matter, and these must 
he completely removed b(‘foro testing an oil. Water adliores firmly to metallic 
surfaces, and may evmi displace a lubricant ; so long, however, as any oil 
remains on such a surface, water will not readily touch it. This jieculiarity 
may be us(‘xl as a criterion for ascertaining whether the surface is free from 
substances which water will not wet, such as lubric'ating oils. Many metals 
and alloys, sucli as th(^ bronzes and brasses, undergo ( lumiical changes when 
exj)OS(‘d to Ihe atmosphere adherent films are formed on their surfaces, and 
water will wet them even when clean in other resjiects. Win n such films cover 
the friction surfaces, tests made with them do not give tin; statit* friction between 
lubricat(‘d metal and metal, but show the friction betw<‘en lubrication films 
formed on them ; and as such films may be abraded during th(*, tests, and have 
static frictions peculiar to themselves, these films of oxide, et-c., must be ground 
off. Cast-iron surfaces do not readily form sucli adherent cliemical films by 
contact with the atmosjiherc, but are, of courst*, easily contaminated by oils, 
etc., and must be properly cleaned. To c.lean ])roperly the surfaces for use, the 
following method, among others, may be employed : — 

To clean the end surfaces of the studs, it is only necessary to wash them 
well in soap and water, rub their plane ends on a piece of clean pajier placed 

on a flat surface, allow a stream of warm water to 
fall fora time upon them from a tap, until the water 
wets them, and then moisten them with the oil to 
be tested. The surfaces of the studs are supplied 
ac(uirately ground to fit the disc below, and must 
not bo filed or reground in any way. If the disc 
should become rusted or tarnished, it may be 
j)olished with fine Hubert (H) emery cloth. After 
well washing with soap and \rater, it is mounted 
on a drill spindle, as shown in fig. 125, and rotated 
beneath a stream of water from a tap, the point of 
the spindle resting upon a block of wood. 

When the disc is quite clean, place it under hot 
water so as to heat it well. Then dry the disc with 
clean blotting-paper, or, preferably, chemical filter- 
paper. It will be noticed that although the disc 
is free from water it is somewhat tarnished. Oil the disc with a little of the 
lubricant to be tested, add a very little carborundum flour, and well polish the 
surface with the well-cleaned brass polisher provided. Then clean the disc 
with dry blotting-paper and rub off any remaining carborundum with oil and 
blotting paper. This process must be repeated until all carborundum has been 
removed. Again clean the disc with dry blotting-paper, place it in position in 
the pan, and put the weight in position. Then rotate the disc for a time, and. 
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again clean the surface of the disc and studs with slightly oiled blotting-j)aper. 
This should be repeated until the oiled blotting paper used for cleaning remains 
unstained. All traces of carborundum will then have been removed. 

Hie im])ortance of rmnoving every trace of carhorimdam and yrit of any hind 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. With the Siiujilex macliine, especially 
when testing mineral oils, the index finger lashes if the surfaces ar(‘. not perfectly 
free from grit. For this reason, some operators have found it a good plan to 
again wash tXvcyrovnd surfaces with soaj) and water to remove' the (‘.arborundura, 
then rinse first with alcohol and then with ether, and warm gently to remove 
every trace of ether, before putting on the oil. 

Cleaning with Solvents.- -An effective method of cleansing both discs and 
studs, which has much to recommend it owing to its sim])licity, is that employed 
by the Research J^tatf of the Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Comjiany, to whose 
kindness we are indebted for the details. 

This method entirely does away with the necessity of washing with water, 
and obviat(*s the continual use of carborundum, and the cleansing of both discs 
and studs is reduced to the absolute minimam of trouble. Tests of difEerent 
oils which necessitate complete cleansing of pan, dis(*.s, and studs between the 
tests can hv made within a very short interval of time. Jt is, of (‘ourse, pre- 
sumed that both the discs and studs have been ground ])lane, and that all tra(‘-e 
of carborundum has been previously removed, and that no oxidation of the 
surfaces has takim jilace. 

When the machine is not in use it is advisable to ki^ep the ])an filled with oil 
(|)r(‘ferably a mineral lubricating oil), and both (iis(*s and studs immersed in the 
bath of oil. By this means all access of air and moisture is prevented, and the sur- 
face's of the disc and studs will only requin* cleaning to jierforni the ti^st ojieration. 

The ])rocess of (‘leaning includes four ch'ansings of pan, disc, and studs, the 
o])(*ration being the same for each part. The part is first wiped dry with a 
cloth, removing as far as possible any trace of the oil which may have been 
previously used or in which it may have been immersed. It is then washed 
twice with ordinary jietrol, and then twice with petroleum ether, and finally 
wiped a few times with clean blotting-paper. Both the surfaces of disc and 
studs should not be handled after the final wi])ing, but should be immediately 
immersed in the oil. 

The value given by the machine should be checked periodically by a deter- 
mination on a sample of a standard oil which should be kept for the purpose. 
It is found at intervals that, owing to roughening of the surfaces, the value 
obtained is liigh. The surfaces then require rc'.grinding, using a cork moisteiu^d 
with oil and some carborundum flour. 

All tra(‘-es of carborundum, after the ordinary washing and wiping, can 
be finally removed by heating the disc to about 180° F., having previously 
moistened the surface with a thin film of oil. The remnants of the flour, which 
may possibly be concealed in the small pits on the surface of the metal disc, 
will by this means be extruded and can be readily removed by wiping with 
clean blotting-paper. 

Testing Semi-solid Lubricants.— VifYie^n testing greases with these machines, 
the surfaces are prepared as for testing oils and then covered with a thin layer 
of the grease. It is found that studs with flat surfaces do not sink properly 
through the grease, confirming an observation made by Hardy. Studs with 
rounded ends (radius about 0*1 inch) are therefore used. After a time, these 
studs wear a small flat on their ends, and it may be necessary to have them 
reshaped or renewed. With some greases, it has been found that even the 
rounded studs do not thoroughly penetrate the grease film until the heavier 
weights are put on. In one case, the film was not penetrated until the fourth 
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weight was put ou (2400 lbs. ])er square inch) ; with heavier loads, u]) to 6000 lbs. 
j)er square inch, good readings were obtained. 

In the ease of the t(‘sts about to be desenbe<i, made by J. .1. Steward, the 
loads per s({uar(‘ inch wen* about lorty tunes greater than with the .j^o-ineh 
standard studs. 

In the diagram (fig. ^26) the curve A was obtained with a coininereial wagoji 
greas(‘ It will be notic(‘d tliat the value of with the smallest weight was 
high, the studs ])robably not having had time to penetrate the film. One miglit 
expect tin* value of /x to be lower the thicker the film, but W. B. Hardy has 
shown tliat this is not tin* case. W'lth the higher loads, the frictions obtained 
were fairly regular in vahn*. Another s(*ries of t(*sts, made wdth the same oil 
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and disc about eighteen hours after the ^rst, gave about tin* same mean value 
for fi as before, it we omit the high first reading of the earlier test. 

Curve B (fig. 120) shows the results obtained with another grease. Here 
the mean coefficient of static friction is smaller than with grease A, and the 
results are more uniform. 

Another curve C (fig. 126) is that for lanolin. The full line C is the result 
obtained soon after the grease was ])ut on the disc. The machine was then 
allowed to rest for eighteen hours, when curve C' was obtained. 

Judging by the experimental investigation into boundary friction made by 
Hardy, better results might be obtained in a pure atmosphere ; but it must 
not be forgotten that all greases are liable to contain foreign matter, such as 
sand, hair, etc., in small if not large quantities, and these substances would tend 
to make the experimental figures high and irregular. 

Hardy’s Apparatus and Method. — The apparatus used by Sir W. B. Hardy 
and his collaborators ^ in their researches on static friction and boundary 
lubrication, which have been discussed in detail in the second and third chapters 
of this book, consisted of a sliding-piece, or slider, having a spherical or flat 

1 W. B. and J. K. Hardy, Phil Mag.,dS (1919), 92. W. B. Hardy, Phil Mag,, 38 (1919), 49, 
and 40 (1920), 201. Hardy and Donbledav, Bog, Boc. Proc., A, 100 (1922), 550; A, 101 
(1922), 487 ; A, 104 (1923), 26. 
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surface, ])laced upon a plane surface, the j)iate, both surfaces being highly 
polished. From the middle of tlie slider a short stem ])roj(‘ctcd, from which a 
hue thr(‘ad passed over a light pulley to a light j)an for holding weights. The 
thread was adjusted so that the pull on the slides was parallel to the plane 
surface. Both slider and ])late were enclosed in a small chamber through which 
a current of air was passed, which had been purified by ])asaing tlirough vessels 
containing (in order) sulphuric acid, solid potash, calcium chloride, phosphorus 
])entoxide, and finally glass-wool. Three solids wen* used as friction surfaces, 
viz. glass, steel, and occasionally bismuth. 

Glass plates were cleaned by first washing with soap and water, rinsing under 
the tap, and allowing to dry by draining. Th(‘y were thmi heated for about half 
an hour in a solution of chromic oxide in suljihiiric acid, rinsed thoroughly 
under the tap (the plate being held by clean tongs) and allowed to drain. 
During drainage, the lower (*dge of the plate rest(‘d upon two ch'an glass rods, 
the up])er edge leaning against a clean glass bottle. The glass sliders (shaped 
like watch-glasses) being weighted with lead, could not be cleaned with chromic 
acid. Ihey wxTe, therefore, washcifl with soa}) and water, lubbed vigorously 
with the finger-tips under a rajiid flow of water until tht‘ “ clinging ” state was 
reached, and suspended in air until dry. St<‘el jilates and .slidcu’s were cleaned 
by washing with soa]) and water, rubbing vigorously with the finger-tips in 
a stream of tap water until water wetted the entire surface, rinsing with 
])erf<‘ctly dry, j)ur(‘ alcohol^ and allowing to drain in air. During the rinsing 
and draining ])roc(‘sses the st<M‘l was not touclu'd with the fing(‘rs at all, but 
was held in tongs which had pr(‘viously been cleaned by strong lieating. In 
all experiments, the coenicient of friction was given by the equation 

weight of ])an w<‘ights 
^ weight of slider ’ 

careful measurements having shown that /x was independent of the weight 
and curvature of the slider, except with very small loads. 

Thre(‘ methods of lubri(*ating th(‘ surfac(*s were adopt<'d in the case of 
liquids. Methods 2 and 3 are, of course, only apjdicable to licjuids having 
sensible vapour ])ressures at the temperature of experiment, and not to ordinary 
lubricants. 

(1) By Flooding.- A drop of lubricant was jdaced on the plate and the 

slider placed in the drop. 

(2) By primary Film. A dro]) of lubricant is ]>laced anywhere on the jilate, 

a may from the slider, and an invisible film spreads from it and covers 
the plate. To avoid evaporation in experiments by this method, 
the lower part of the chamber was covered by a layer of fresh, dry 
c.alcium chloride, and after washing out the chamber with a stream 
of dry air the current was cut off. 

(3) By saturated Vapour. The stream of dry, clean air passing through the 

chamber was divided into two, one of which was bubbled through 
the lubricant and the other led through a by-pass. The two streams 
were mixed by passing through a glass bulb and led through the 
chamber. Lubricants with sufficiently high vapour-])resHure are 
thus deposited as a film upon the surfaces. 

Surfaces were lubricated with solids either by smearing the 
lubricant over the plates with a glass rod or by d('positing a thin film 
from solution in a solvent. A film of insensible thickness was 
obtained by polishing off as much as jiossible of tin* lubri(‘ant with a 
fragment of chemically (dean linen. For furtlier particulars, the 
original papers should be consulted. 
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Stanton’s Pendulum Machine. — Q^his machine has been designed by Dr. 
T. E. Stanton for testing lubricants and bearing metals under conditions of 
boundary lubrication, such as normally obtains in worm gears and all machine 
details in which the relative motion is of a reciprocating character. The follow- 
ing description is taken from Dr. Stanton’s paper on “ The Nature of Lubrica- 
tion in Engineering Practice,” read before the International Air (Congress, 
London, 1923.^ 

Description of the Apparatus . — The arrangement of the apparatus is shown 
in fig. 127. The experimental bearing, which is 3 inches long by L7 inches 
in diameter, is contained in a cast-iron housing suspended from a bracket 
bolted to the cross girder supporting the roof of the workshop, by means of a 
pin joint which will allow freedom of adjustment in a direction at right angles 
to the plane of the swing. By this means the pressure between the surfaces 
will be symmetrical on either side of the plane of oscillation. 

The total arc of contact of the journal and bearing is restricted to an arc of 
45 d(5greos on either side of the vertical, by cutting away the metal of the 
bearing in the region outside this arc as shown. In order to approximate to 
the condition obtaining in worm gears, that any two elements of surface in 
contact shall each be covered with fresh lubricant before the next contact, 
a series of s])ecial grooves was cut on the 90-degree arc of the bearing which 



Flo. 127a. — f Journal with Screw Thread. 

An exactly similar thread, but of opposite hand, is cut in boanng, the bearing surface 
being small squares whore the threads cross. Screw thread — 5' 33 inches pitcli, 
square thread vV, inch wide, inc*h deep, 8 starts. A second thread r\} inch 
wide, inch deep was cut in the centre of the first thread. 

supported the load. By allowing the lubricant free access to those grooves, 
a copious supply to the actual bearing surfaces was ensured. A precisely 
similar series of grooves intersecting these at right angles was cut on the surface 
of the journal. To obtain this condition, the s])irals were made right-handed 
for the bearing and left-handed for the journal, and had a pitch of tt times the 
diameter. By this means, the total area of contact of the surfaces was reduced 
to 0*25 square inch. In considering the attachment of the pendulum rod to 
the journal, it was thought advisable to provide means whereby the damping 
of the pendulum due to air friction alone could be studied, and for this purpose 
a locking device has been adopted, by means of which the rocking shaft can 
be fixed either to the pendulum rod or to the bearing. In the latter case, the 
pendulum can oscillate on ball-bearings fitted to the extension of the shaft on 
either side of the journal, as shown in fig. 127. These ball-bearings are housed 
on flitch plates on either side, and lugs fixed to the rocking shaft are provided 
so that they can be coupled to either the flitch plates or the bearing casting. 
Tlie lubricant is supj)lied by a sight feed lubricator to a chamber in the base 
of the bearing casting, from which the oil is conveyed by the passages shown 
to the various spiral grooves cut in the bearing. In order to maintain a 
^ iSee also The Engineer, cxxxv. (1923), pp. 678-680. 
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copious supply of oil to the surfaces, end covers are also fitted to the bearing 
casting in the manner shown in fig. J27. By this means, oil-bath conditions 
are obtained over the 9()-degree arc of contact of journal and bearing. 

The Motion of the Fenduh/m. - From the above descri])tion it will be seen 
that the free oscillations of the ])endulum about its mean position will be 
subjected to damping forces, due to the friction of the shaft in the bearing 
and the resistance of the air to the motion of the pendulum. 

Under these conditions and provided that th<' amplitude of the oscillations 
is small, the motion of the pendulum is given by 

lSfWL8-fM24 Mj-O, . . . . (1) 

where is the moment of the friction about the axis, its sign depending 
upon the direction of the motion, 

Mg is the moment oi the air resistance about the axis, 

I is the moment of inertia of the pendiilun. about the axis, 

L is the distance of the (\(J}. of the jicndulum from the axis, 

W is the weight of the pendulum. 

The solution of this equation is com[)licated by lack of knowledge of the 
amount of air resistance of the jiendulurn and its law of variation with speed, 
but in the case of the jiresent experiments it has been found comparatively 
easy to use pendulums of such a weiglit that the a(‘tual value of the moment 
of the air resistance of th<‘ jiendulum is negligible compared with the value of 
the moment of the bearing friction. Under these conditions the motion of 
the pendulum is given by 

I84WL8-tMj=0 .... (2) 

If we assume that the friction between the lubricated surfaces follows 
the laws of boundary lubrication investigated by W. B. Hardy, i.e, its value 
is independent of the relative sjieed of the surfaces, then, calling its value F, 
the solution of (2) is 

S= ±Fr/WL+ A cos V'lWL/I)/, 

where r is the radius of the bearing and A is a constant depending on the 
initial conditions. Assuming that the motion begins when the pendulum is 
inclined at an angle a to the left of the vertical, then 

A = -a { Fr/WL, 

and the maximum amplitude of the motion to the right at the end of the 
first half- swing is 

a--2Fr/WL. 

The successive am])litudes of the motion to the right will be 

a — ()Fr/WL, 
a~l()Fr/WL, 
a-— 14Fr/WL, etc. ; 

i,c, the damping of the oscillation will ])roceed at a uniform rate of 4Fr/WL 
radians per complete oscillation. Further, since the time of oscillation of the 
pendulum is indejiendent of the amplitude of the swings and the friction, it 
follows that if the successive amplitudes of vibration of tlie jiendulum be plotted 
on a time base, the criterion of the existence of boundary lubrication will be 
the possibility of drawing a straight line through the extremities of the successive 
ordinates representing the amplitudes. 
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Results of the Experiments. 

Seriks I. 

Hard Steel Journal Phosphor Bronze Bearing 

(grooved ) . (grooved) . 

(a) Lubricant — castor oil. Absolute viscosity at 20*^ C.=7‘5. 

The observed amplitudes of successive swings under loads of 500 and 
250 lbs. (2000 and IOCjO lbs. per square inch of surface of bearing) plotted on a 
time base are shown in figs. 128 and 129. 

It will be seen that with the exce])tion of the last two observations on the 
500-lbs. pendulum, the whole of the plotted points lie on a straight line for 
each test, indicating that the friction is independent of the relative speed 
of the surfaces between amplitudes of swing of 8 degrees to 0*5 degrees. 

Further, the slojie of the lines for the two pressures of 20( 0 and 1000 lbs. 
jier square inch arc identical, showing that the friction is accurately jiropor- 
tional to the load. Inserting the values of r and L in the relation 

IFr/WL— decay of oscillations per swing — ()•( 023 radians, 
we have F/W— coeflicieiit of friction— 0-092. 

From the fact that in these experiments the frictional resistance of the 
bearing followed Amonton’s Law in being proportional to the intensity of the 



Time in seconds 

Fi(}. 128. — Lubrication KcHcarch — Pendulum -bearing Exiieriments. 

Curves showing rate of damping of oscillations. Weight of |)endulum -500 lbs. (intensity 
of presHui'e —2000 Ibh /ineh^) (irooved phosphor-bronze bearing with grooved steel 
journal. 

load and independent of the relative spi'cd of llie surfaces over a consider- 
able range of the motion, it would ajqiear that the nature of tlie lubrication 
was that known as “ boundary lubrication.” 

(6) Lubricant, a mineral oil of average quality known as Bayonne. 
Viscosity at 20® C.==l*6. Loading conditions and surfaces as in (a). 

In changing from one oil to another, the journal and bearing were first well 
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washed with petrol, then dri(;d and washed again with methylated spirit. 
The surfaces were then dried in an air blast and covered with the new lubricant. 

On testing the Bayonne oil, the results plotted in figs. 128 and 129 were 
obtained. 

It will be seen that the type of lubrication is the same as before, but that 
the coefficient of friction is considerably higher and has a value of ()-l28. 

(c) The effect was then tried of adding small percentages of oleic acid 
to the Bayonne oil, in order to find out whether any reduction of friction took 
plac^^ corresponding to that obtained in the worm-gear tests previously carried 
out for the Jnibricants and Lubrication Inquiry (\>mmittee. It was found 
that a 17 per cent, reduction in the coefficient of friction was obtained by the 
addition of as little as I per cent, of oleic acid to the Bayonne oil, and that 
increasing the amount up to 5 per cent, did not effect any improvement. 
The plotted results for Bayonne -f- 1 per cent, of oleic acid are shown in 
figs. 128 and 129. 

(d) Finally, a cylinder oil known as Shell-M(‘x fSuper H(‘.avy, viscosity at 
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Fio. 129. — ^I.(Ubrication Research — Pendulum bearing KxjKTiments. 

Curves showing rate of damping of oscillations. Weiglit of pendulum- 250 lbs. (intensity 
of pj*essure- 1000 Ibs./inch’*®). Grooved phosphor-bronze bearing with grooved steel 
journal. 

2()‘^=9*7, was tried. Lubrication of the same characteristics as before was 
obtained with a coefficient of friction slightly greater than castor oil and equal 

to oao. 

Series 11. 


(Hard Steel or Phosphor Bronze as before, but with Jii edifications 
in the grooving.) 

A series of experiments was then undertaken to d<»termine whether the 
elaborate system of grooving adopted in the first series of experiments was 
necessary to obtain the frictional resistances then obtained. 
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Using an ungrooved journal and an ungrooved bearing, with castor oil 
as the lubricant, it was found that steady conditions could be obtained, but 
that the coefficient of friction was 15 per cent, higher than with the grooved 
8urfa<*-es, and that substituting a grooved journal for the plain one did not 
iinprovi^ matters. In the case of the Bayonne oil, the increase in friction 
due to using un grooved surfaces was 22 per cent. 

It is ch‘-ar, therefore, that a system of grooving is essential in order to 
obtain the miniinuin friction due to the materials of the surfaces and lubricant 
employed. It was found by Beauchaiii]) Tower that the ])resence of an oil 
groove in the crown of a bearing effectively prevented the formation of an 
oil film. Tt has now been demonstrated that in reciprocating motion a liberal 
amount of grooving to give the oil access to all ])arts of the bearing surface 
is necessary for efficient boundary lubrication. 

Tower’s Disc and Collar Machines. - Besides the machine for measuring the 
friction of journals described on ])p. 447, 448, two other machines were designed 



Pig. 130. 


and exjierinumted with by Beauchamp Tower. One was for measuring disc- 
and the other collar-friction. 

The a[)})aratus used for measuring the friction of lubricated discs is shown 
in figs. 13() and 223 (p. 543). The vertical shaft carrying the footstep gears 
into a horizontal shaft, the driving pulley on which can be changed to give the 
ri^quired speeds. A hard steel centre, sec.ured to the bottom of the bearing 
B, rests upon a plunger fitting the cylinder P, whilst the vertical driving shaft 
is fitted at its upper end with a piston T of the same diameter as that of the 
cylinder P. By varying the pressure of the oil, which is supplied by a hand- 
pump with air vessel, the pressure upon the ram can be varied so as to give 
any desired load upon the contact surfaces. Two radial grooves in tlu' bearing, 
shown on a larger sc>ale in fig. 223 on page 543, pass from the centre of the bearing 
face to within a short distance of its circumference, and th(» motion causes the 
lubricant to flow out at its periphery into the annular space surrounding B, 
from which it ])asses through the spout, drops into the pljic, and again enters 
the bearing. A pulley L, actuating a spring, shows the frictional resistance 
of the surfaces. 
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The machine shown in fig. 131 was designed to measure the friction of a 
collar. The weight was applied by a delicately adjusted spring S, one end of 
which abutted against the front disc D, whilst the other end pressed against a 
nut N on a central bolt B connected with the disc (I The two discs rotating 
together, and pressing on the steel ring R, tended by friction to carry it with 
them, but were prevented from doing so by a horizontal lever attached to 
the ring, the friction bctw’ccn the ring and discs being measured by a spring- 
balance attached to the end of the lever. I’he methods of lubrication used, 
and the conditions under wliich the experiments with this machine were 
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made, were not such as met with general apjiroval, it being considered that the 
information gained by its use was not so complete as the machine was calculated 
to furnish. 

The Lanchester Worm-gear Testing Machine. — This machiiK*. was desigm^d 
by Mr. F. W. Lanchester for the accurate measurement of efficiency of worm 
gearing,^ The following description of the machine presented to the National 
Physical l.<aboratory by the Daimler (^o. is taken from Ajipendix IJ. of the 
Report of the Lubricants and Lubrication Inquiry Committee (1920 ). 2 A 
sketch of the apparatus is gi\en in fig. 132, and an enlarged view showing a 
section of tlie gear-box and the oil- circulating system in fig. 133. 

Referring to fig. 132, the gear-box is supported in a cradle A in such manner 
that it has Ireedom of motion through a small angle about two axes at right 
angles. The worm is driven by the shaft B through the intermediate shaft 
C, the latter being provided with universal couplings at each end. In the 
same manner the worm-wheel shaft is connected to the bevel box E, through 
the shaft D and universal couplings FP\ The load is supi)orted by a bracket 
K, fixed to the arm D, the axis of this arm being parallel to and in the same 
vertical plane as the worm-shaft axis. The load is not fixed directly to the 
bracket, but is carried on a slider, and by a screw-and-nut device the distance 
of the load from the axis of the arm can be varied. 

The bracket is permanently fixed to the arm, and thus the moment of the 
load about the worm-wheel axis is equal to the load multiplied by the length 
of the arm, and is always the same for the same load. The moment about the 
worm shaft, however, can be adjusted by means of the screw gear, the reading 
of the S(;a]e on the bracket giving the distance of the load from the axis. It 
will be seen, therefore, that if the efficiency of the gear is 1(X) per cent., and the 
gear ratio say 3:1, the speed of the worm being three times that of the wheel, 
the torque on the worm shaft will be one- third that on the worm-wheel 

1 ISee Proc. Imt. Autofnainh Engineers, 7 (1913), 242. 

- Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Imijerial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 
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shaft. The load being the same for each torque, the distance of the load 
from the worm axis will be one-third of its distance from the wheel axis. 
The efficiency of the gear being less than 1(H) per cent., the load needs to b(5 
moved further from the worm axis to balance the gear-box. The calculated 
distance of the load from the worm axis, assuming 100 ])er cent, efficiency, 
divided by the distance of the load to obtain a balance, is the efficiency of 
the gear. 



Fig. 132. 


The drive is taken through the bevel box to the belt pulley M, the latter 
being of such diameter that it tends to drive the pulley N, on the driving 
shaft B, at about 3 to 5 per cent, higher speed. 

It is arranged that the tension in the belt connecting the pulleys M and N 
can be adjusted over a wide range, an increase in tension causing an increase 
in the pressure between the teeth of the worm and wheel and, therefore, an 
increase in the torque. 
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By this means, the pressure between the teeth of the gears can made 
to correspond with the transmission through the gear-box of as much as 100 
horse-power, it being only necessary t(» su])ply the loss of |)ower in the gears 
and th<‘. a])j)aratus from an external source. 

The ap])aratus was driven through tlie cone pulh'y P by a 15-h.p. petrol 
motor. 

The s]>e(Ml was observed by means of a tachometer driven from the 
shaft B. 

Observations of the tem])erature wer(‘ taken at two jdaces in the box, 
one at the to]), in the ])ath of tlie lubricant thrown oh the wheel, and th(‘ other 
in the sumj) under the worm. 



Fig. 1:J3. 


Thermocouples were used for the tcmjierature measurements, these being 
more convenient to use and less liable to damage than glass thermometers. 

Fig. 133 shows in detail the method of supporting the gear-box. It is 
held by means of ball-bearings in a cradle, consisting of two circular plates 
connected together by bridges. The cradle can itself rotate through a small 
angle by rolling on the four ball-bearing rollers. 

The gear-box is capable of movement, therefore, about the axis parallel 
to the worm shaft and passing through the worm-wheel axis, and also 
about the axis })arallel to the wheel shaft and passing through the worm 
axis. 

The lubricant contained in the tank shown in fig. 133 is fed into the top of 
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the gear-box by means of a rotary pump. The lubricant loaves th(‘ box by 
means of the large bore pipe K, the hole in the side of the box being about on 
a level with tlie toj) of the worm. A heat(‘r, not shown, is provided under the 
tank, so that the temperature of the lubricant can tx*. raised to any desired 
value. 

The a])])aratus was carefully set up and an optical method was used 
to det(‘rmine the [losition of the bevel box in relation to the worm and 
wlieel. 

Rigid pointers w(‘re j)rovided to indicate- when the box was l(*-vel in both 
directions. 

The method of experiment was as follows : — 

The aj)paratua was run up to the desired s])eed and the tension of the belt 
adjusted until the load was lifted. The slider supporting the load was moved 
either towards or away from the supporting arm until balance was obtained 
about both axes. The load was slightly released and applied again, care 
being taken to approach the balance always in the same direction. The 
adjustment of the position of the load was varied slightly in either direction 
until the best 2 )osition was obtained and this was noted, together with the 
temperature and S 2 )(‘ed then rec-ord(‘d. 

^JTie balance was r<‘tained, by alt<‘ring th<‘ tension in the belt as required, 
until a higher tem])erature of the oil was reached, when readings were again 
taken. This was continued until the rise in tem])erature was very slow, 
wluui h('at was applied to the oil tank and the experiment continued. 

With higher load it was not necessary to ap])ly lu^at to the lubricant in the 
tank, th(i tempc'rature rising of its own accord to the value desired, in a 
r(*asonablc time. 

It is estimated that the absolute accuracy of the efficiency obtained is 
between 0*2 and 0*3 per cent. The agreement between the readings taken, 
however, in the manner described, is probably within ±()-l i^er cent. A 
diiTerence corrosiionding to ()•! per cent, could easily be seen when the ap 2 )aratu 8 
was running smoothly. 


Kingsbury's Oil-testing Machine. 

Prof A. Kingsbury has described ^ a machine and methods of testing oils 
designed with special reference to the conditions under which the effects due 
to oiliness or body,” on the one hand, and viscosity on the other hand, may 
be investigated independently. The apparatus used is also serviceable for 
tests under any intermediate condition. The following descrijjtion is taken, 
by permission, from Kingsbury’s paper: — 

Fig. 134 shows the general ai)pearance of the testing machine, for the frame 
and driving parts of which a 14-inch drilling-machine was utilised. The test 
journal has its axis vertical ; it is suspended from the spindle by means of a 
flexible coupling and runs between two opposed bearings in a cylindrical cup 
or case, which may be filled with the oil to be tested if a “ bath ” is desired. 
The load on the bearings is provided by means of a helical spring of 900 pounds 
capacity, with -screw adjustment and a device for quick application or re- 
moval of the load without disturbing the adjustment. This spring is enclosed 
in a horizontal tube attached to the aide of the oil case. The cup has a cover 
with a small hole for the insertion of a thermometer. 

The cup and attached parts are borne on a hollow vertical s|)indle. If inches 
in diameter, turning freely in a sleeve supported from the frame of the machine ; 

^ Trans, Amer, Soc. Mech. Eng., xxiv. (1903), p. 143. 
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the spindle extends about two feet below the sleeve, and is suspended from a 
fixed bracket by a tern pered-steel. wire passing through the spindle to its lower 
end. In testing, these sus])ended ]>arts turn freely to a })osition where the 
torsion of the suspension wire balances the friction at the test journal, and the 
angle of torsion, which may be as great as 270*^, is read from a graduated disc. 



Fio. 134. 

The suspended parts being counterbalanced, there is no appreciable pressure 
of the spindle against its sleeve ; and when the oil in this bearing becomes 
evenly distributed, there is no error from friction, as has been amply proven 
by tests with an optical lever,” as well as by the uniformity of the results 
in use. At the same time, the viscosity of the oil serves the purpose of damping 
the oscillations which arise from variations in speed or friction at the test 
journal. This mode of suspension gives large indications for very small 
frictions at the test journal, while a helical spring placed on the extension of 
the spindle is added for tests involving great friction. 
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The cup and test journal contairuMl in it may he heated as desired by a 
Bunsen flame. The revolutions of the journal an‘ indicated by a counting 
device, not shown in the figure. 

For tests involving perfect lubrication (friction due to viscosity only), 
the test journal used is If inches diameter, of tool steel, hardened, ground, and 
polished. The brasses are sectors cut from a ring finished in the lathe, each 
having an arc of about 120° and a length of 2 inches. These brasses are 
fitted with some care, so that when }>crfectly clean they may be made to adhere 
to the journal after the manner of well-fitted '' surface plates.” In making 
tests, care is taken to prevent wear of these parts, which are used only under 
such loads that the oil film effects complete separation of the surfaces and 
entirely prevents wear ; the load is always relieved before starting or stop])ing 
the journal ; and, finally, a friction device in the driving coupling safeguards 
the journal frojii motion against ex(‘essive friction. These precautions against 
wear are nec(»ssary to ensure the constancy of results. 

For tests for comparing oils with respi'ct to “ body or oiliness, the best 
results have been obtained by the use of a hardened and polished steel journal 
J inch in diameter, running between two brass bearings about 1 inch long ; 
on this small journal pressures uj) to 8(M)() lbs. j)er square inch may be applied, if 
necessary. The samples of od to be coTri])ar(‘d are contained in small brass 
cuj)s ])lac.ed inside the case and surrounding the test journal, each cup having 
a wire for transferring oil to the journal ; the case, samjdes, and journal are 
heated together to any desired tem])erature. 

In testing for body ” the oils are conqiared in pairs, being applied alter- 
nately at the upper end of the bearing, one being a])])lied until the friction 
be(‘omos constant or nearly so ; the other is then applied until it disjdaces the 
first and the friction again becomes constant at tbe new value ; this ])roce8s 
is repeated several times. The oil giving the less friction is assumed to have 
the greater body. In this way, the order of the body values of six samples 
of oils of the same class may generally be d(‘termiiied for any given temperature 
in an hour or less ; the friction indications rapidly follow the changes of th(? 
oils and are generally quite consistent. AV'hen the oils to be compared are of 
different classes (as mineral oils with fatty oils), the first friction indications 
on changing oils arc frequently misleading, and a longer time is required to 
ensure certainty of results. 

The speeds for the “body” tests are made rather low, and jiressures not 
unnecessarily high, in order to avoid heating and wear of the journal, since it is 
essential for comparative jiurjioses that tlie surfaces sliould be in the same 
condition for both sam[)les compared — a requisite which, above all others, led 
to the development of this method of testing. Again, the actual temperature 
of the oil at the test surfaces is shown more nearly by the thermometer if but 
little heating hy friction be jiennitted. The order of “ body ” values, as 
determined by this method, has been found not to vary with the speed or the 
pressure within a considerable range. A s])eed of 50 to 100 revolutions (3 to fi 
feet) per minute, with sufficient pressure to make the coefficient of friction 
only as great as 0*01 to 0*03, have been found most satisfactory ; the pres- 
sures being from 500 to 5000 lbs. per square inch, according to the character 
of the oils. 

In the tests made with this machine under conditions of perfect ’’ lubri- 
cation, it was found that the surfaces were so perfectly separated by the oil-film 
that the coefficients of friction were extremely small, the minimum coefficient 
for all oils being found to be, approximately, 0*0(X)6. The results obtained by 
different exyierimenters agreed remarkably well, and were found to approxi- 
mately verify Reynolds’s deduction from Beauchamp Tower’s experiments, 
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that the friction under conditions of ]>erfect lubrication is pro])ortional to the 
viscosity of the oil and varies, approximately, as the square root of the s])e(‘d. 

Tht‘ body or oiliness tests made witii this iiiachine are tlie jrjost useful 
from a practical j)oint of vi<*w, and they su])})ort the established fact that the 
mineral oils as a class have much less body ’ than the animal and vefjjetable 
oils of similar or nearly the same viscosity. When, liowevcu*, the clitfereiice in 
viscosity was great — as, for instance, between mineral cylind<‘r oil and lard oil 
-the mineral oil was found to possess the greater body." As showing tlie 
relation between viscosity and body," it is interesting to note tliat four 
cylinder oils were found to possess body " in the same order as viscosity. 
Samples of castor, lard, olive, and sperm oils also rang(*d themselves by the 
“ body " test in the same order as that of their viscosities. 


Thurston’s Testing Machine. 

This machine, which is made by Messrs. VV. IF. Bailey & (h) of Manch(‘ster, 
is frequently used in England and Amern‘a. It is conv(‘nient, and (*asily 
kej)t in order; for scicmtilic work, how(‘ver, it is hardly suitable'. Two sizes 
ar(*- mad(‘- : one, a small macJiim*,, occujiying but little spa(‘e and recpuring very 
little ])ower to drive it , and another, of much larger form, suitabb*- for railway 
work. 

Of these, the larger machine only will be des(*ribed. It has a cylindrical 
journal against which work two brasses, one above and the other bc'low. Slung 
from the ujijier brass is a hollow pendulum containing a strong sjiring, tin' ujiper 
(*nd of which lifts the bottom brass against the journal, whilst the low(‘r (‘iid 
dejiresses the pt'ndulum and helps to weight the u])])er brass 

Fig. 135 is a side elevation, with brasses and jxmdiduiu in section,' and fig 
137 IS a photo-jirint of this machine as used by the authors.^ Fig. 130 is a 
front view of part of the machine drawn to a larger scale. The hollow shafi 
A, driven by a cone jiulley B, is mounted on a strong cast-iron stand, the forki^d 
ends of which form the bearings upon which it runs. One end of the shaft 
projects lieyond tin* bearing and is fitted with a bush 0, on the outside surface 
of which the oil tests are made. This enables various metals to be used as 
bearing surfaces, for the bush can be removed and another put in its place. 
The box E E, forming the head of the pendulum, holds the two bearing brasses 
J) J), on which the jiendulum is slung from the journal. Tn order to enable 
the ojierator to vary the jiressure of the brasses against the journal at will, the 
jiendulum is constructed as follows: A brass tub(‘, H (figs. 135 and 130) is 
screwed into the axle-box E, which jiasses round the journal and holds the 
bearings D in position. Jn the ujiper part of this tube is loosely fitted a dis- 
tance ])iece (), which, by the action of a strong spring below it, forces the under 
brass against the journal. The end of the spring does not press directly against 
the distance piece, but upon a screwed w^asher K, threaded ^ipon a rod M, 
which has a square end, by means of which it can bo rotated. At its lower eml 
the spring rests upon a cap I, screwed to the tube 11, by which the stress on 
the s])ring is brought to bear upon the upper bearing D, as well as on the lower 
one. To compress the spring and increase the load on the bearings, the square 
end of the rod M is rotated, which lowers the washer K, to which is fixed the 
index finger Y, A graduated scale Z, screwed to the tube H, shows the weight 
per square inch and the total weight on the brasses for every position of K. 
A ready means of taking the pressure off the brasses is furnished by the nut P, 

^ Those desirous of obtaining a machine siniilai* in all respects to the one described should 
specify their requirements to the makers, as the macliine usually supplied does not include 
many important modifications described in the text. 
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wliifh can bo screwed down until the key R, against which it presses, ae])arates 
the distance piece O from the bearing. 

It is evident that any fiiction between the brass(‘s i) I) and the journal C 
will ('aiis(' the pendulum to jiiovc* in th<‘ direction of revoluiion of the shaft, 
and the greater the friction the further will the pcmdulum swing, the angular 



movement being indicated by the pointer V moving over the arc W (see fig. 136). 
As the moment of resistance of the pendulum varies with its weight and the 
position of its centre of gravity, it is jiossible to vary very considerably the 
scale of total frictional resistances marked on the arc , When an open 
scale is required, the castings I and J are suitably reduced in weight, as shown 
in the figure ; a counterbalance can also be placed on a pillar screwed into the 
top of the axle-box E. Of course, each alteration of the position of the centre of 
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gravity of the ix'ndiiluiu luxx'ssitatos a (•orr(‘Sj)onding cliango in the graduation 
of the sral(*8 \\* and Z, and for this reason it seems j)ref(‘rable to graduate the 
arc in degrees instead of in total frictional resistances (see ]>. 439). 

The lubricant can b(‘ supplied to the journal by means of pads, fixed in the 
sides of the axle-box, tin* method of sup])lying tlu* oil to the ])ads being varied 
according to the conditions of lubrication under which it is desired to experi- 
ment. Another im‘t}iod, used by the authors, is shown in fig. 136. aa are 
glass tubes passing through corks fixed in holes in the sides of the axle-box. 
Each tube is drawn down to a fine orifice, through which a double strand of 



(otton wick b is passed, h(4d by means of a loo])ed platinum wire w. The 
tube is filled with tln‘ oil to be t<‘st(‘d, which is conveyed through the wick on 
to the journal. By varying the size- of the orifice, the rate of feed of the oil can 
be altered at will. The oil fed in this way on to the journal does not spread 
itself evenly along the u])])er brass, but tends to collect at the middle ; and at 
high speeds, if the feed of oil be rapid, it tends to collect in drops, and to fall 
away from the journal without wetting it. It was found that this could be pre- 
vented by })lacing a knitting-needle c in the angle between the brass and the 
journal. The knitting-needle, which is held in position by the tension of the 
oil-film, rotates rapidly, and spreads the oil from end to end of the brass. 
Two small hooks k (the front one only shown), fixed to the ends of the brass, 
prevent the needle from falling away when the machine stops, or if the tension 
of the oil-film should become momentarily weakened. To spread the oil along 
the lower brass, a narrow strip of sheet brass p is soldered near one edge, so 
as to form with the journal a channel which collects the oil. This lower brass, 
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in the machine used by the authors, is cresc'ent sha])e in sec tion, and is sup- 
ported in a well-lubricated steel cradle r, which allows a little side])! ay in the 
axle-box, and enables the friction surfaces to })lace themselves in that ]>osition 
which gives th(^ greatest carrying power. Suitabb*, grooves cut in the* steel 
cradle collect the surjilus oil which falls from the journal and brasses, and con 
duct it into the trough d (fig. 136). 

To assist in distribu- 
ting the lubricant evenly 
over the journal, and to 
])revent both it and tlu' 
brasses from wearing in 
ridg(\s, the latest form of 
Thurston’s machine is 
fitted with an eccentric N 
(6g. 135), actuating the 
rod L, which slowly move's 
th(‘ brasses backwards 
and forwards along the 
journal. With this devu c 
attached, the readings ol)- 
tained by making a si'iit's 
of tests of the same lub- 
ricant show fewi'r and 
smaller discre}>anci<'s than 
can bo obtained wlien the 
brass has no lateral ])lay. 

in the machine as 
usually supplied, a ther- 
mometer, the bulb of 
which is let into the 
metal of tin* upper b(*ar- 
ing, measures the tem- 
p(*rature to which the 
latter is raised by the fric- 
ti on . In the mac h i n e used 
by the authors, the hollow 
bravss pillar H (fig. 135) is 
screwed into the top of 
the axle-box, and through 
this a tliin steel tube X, 
closed at the lower end, 

IS jiassed into a conical 
hole in the upper brass 
into which the end of the Fia. 137. 

steel tube fits closely. In 

this tube an ordinary glass chemical thermometer T is placed, the bulb of which 
is immersed in mercury which fills the lower end of the steel tube. When it 
is desired to remove the pendulum from the testing journal, the steel tube X 
is taken out, and a brass cap with a ring at the top is seniwed on to the brass 
pillar S. By means of an attachment from a small ov(*rhcad travelling crane, 
the pendulum may thus be easily moved off and on the journal. 

To the pendulum and stand is sometimes attached a cord or chain, of such 
length that the pendulum cannot swing beyond the desired limit. 

The machine should be driven at a very regular speed, preferably by an 
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tOectric motor, and such gearing should be used as will enable it to be run at 
a variety of speeds ; for, with good lubrication, we may, roughly, consider that 
at high s])eeds and moderate loads it is the viscosity which controls the frictional 
effects, whilst with low speeds and heavy loads the (‘flici(‘ncy of the lubricant 
depends upon its oiliness or greasiness, as well as upon its viwscosity. 

To the latevst form of this machine there is attached an automatic recording 
a])paTatus, which registers on a sheet of ruled })aper the number of revolutions 
made by the journal and also th(‘ frictional resistance at each moment. The 
pa])er upon which the record is drawn is jilaced upon a drum Q (fig. 135), 
revolving once for every 100, ()()(> revolutions of the journal. Against the ]:)aj>er 
rests a p<ui, actuated by the pendulum as it swings from the vertical, in th<‘ 
macliine used by the authors, a se<*oud speed gear has been added for slow speed 
tests, capaVde of revolving the drum once for every 120 revolutions of the journal, 
so that the diagram jiajier is mov(‘d a quarter inch for one revolution of the 
journal. A counter is fixed on the machim* in a convenient jiosition, to indicate 
th(‘ number of ri'volutions made by the jtmrnal. 

The great(‘r ])ortion of the load ])laced ujion the test bearings results from 
the coin])ression of tin* central s])ring, and is eipially distributed lietween the 
Uf)per and lower brasses. In addition, however, to the pressure resulting 
from the stress of the sjiring, the ujqier brass C, when the swing of the pendulum 
IS small, has to carry the weight of the pendulum as well. \\ hen this is light, 
and the ]>ressure on the spring considerable, no serious (‘rror results from taking 
the load on the bearings as being distnbut(*d evenly between the two brasses. 
Although, by grasping the journal between two brasses and juitting on the 
load by conijiressing a s])ring, some errors are introduced, thc‘ arrangement has 
the advantage of rt'ducing the pressure on the supports of the journal, and all 
risk of overheating the fixed b(‘arings is avoided. 

Several nudhods of (‘alculating th(‘ ar<'a of contact of a brass have been 
adojited. Th(‘ plan commonly followed has bemi to multi])ly the length of 
the brass (h) by the diameter of the journal (2/*^) ; 2rQb is tlien the jirojected 
an‘a of the bearing on a diametral ])lane, or, as it is commonly called, the 
nominal area. But it is impossible, excejit with light loads, to make a bearing 
run satisfactorily when the brass embraces as much as one-half of the journal. 
In ])ractice, the sides have to b(‘ cut away until the actual arc of contact is only 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the circumference ; and as at all ordinary speeds, 
with good lubrication, the friction is nearly jiroportional to the actual contact 
area, it is better to substitute actual for nominal areas by multiplying the 
length of the arc of contact a by that of the brass b. 

Thurston graduates the scales on his machine on a nominal area basis ; 
however, from tlur following formulm tlH‘ s( ales can be graduattnl to agree 
with actual areas of contact, and from them the true coefficient of friction, etc., 
can be obtained. 

Let r=:^- radius from centre of journal to centre of gravity of pendulum. 
/•q— radius of journal, 
weight of pendulum. 

width of brass {i.e. length of arc of contact), 

6-^length of brass. 

P— total pressure of brasses on journal, 
p--- pressure per square inch. ‘ 

T-- load on spring. 

0— angle between pendulum and perpendicmlar through axis. 

coefficient of friction. 

P=: total frictional resistance. 
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WIhmi 0 is 

AV’^lujii it is any other angle, 
Therefore, 


Wr-Fro . 
Wr sin 


AV> sin 6 
~ ^0 
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0 ) 

(‘^) 


From (‘({uatioji (3) tin* gn*a(hiations on the are W are usually marked off 
so as to give th<‘, total frictional r(‘sistaiice F for any angh*. but as, when tin; 
s[)nng IS e()m])resse(l, the centre of gravity of the pendulum moves downwards 
and th(‘ hmgtli of r therefore increases, these graduations caji only ])e strictly 
corr(‘ct for one j)ositioii of the spring. 

\Vh(*n the, jiendulum is a heavy one, and the compr(‘ssion on the spring is 
such that the load on tlu* lirass is small, the load on tlu^ uj)p(*r brass is, at all 
small im*linations, 1\— T+AV . . . . . .(f) 

and on the lower brass, 1 ^ 2 - • • • - • • ^ 

AVdien T is large and W is small, it is suilic-iently accurate to make 


r-:2T f AV 

and from this th(‘ l(‘fi-haiid sid(‘ of the scale N is graduate*, d. 
Und(‘r similar circumstances, the jiressun* per scjuare inch is 

Ji v'+yL 

'%ib ■ 


( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 


From this equation the graduations on the right-hand side of tin* index 
j)lat(' arc deduced. 

Tin* readings given by the, index ])late N and the arc AV eiiabh* tin* eocitiicicjit 
of friction to be calculated directly, for 

F lieading given by arc’ AV' 

P iieading given by index N 


AVhen c*xperinienting with small loads on this maeliine, it must be borne 
ill mind that the* load on the u|)per brass is always greater than on the, lower 
one. Under such circumstances, the maximum load is given by equation (4) 
and the pressure per square inch is 


_1^_T+AV 
ab ah 




It is Impossible always to measure accurately the, friction due to the 
upfier and lower brasses respectively. AVhen the lubrication is good, and tlie 
s])eed of rubbing over 3 feet per minute, the friction is pro]>ortional to the area 
of the, brass in contact with the journal and independent of the load, but 
when the speed is small this is not the case, and it is impossible to obtain 
accaralcly the cocflicient of friction of euther the uppc'.r or lower brass. 

As stated on p. 437, the graduations on the arc AA', when marked so as to 
give, the total frictional resistance F, are subject to a small error, due to the 
fact that the length of r is increased by conqiressing the sjiring. Also, any 
alti^ration of the weight of the castings J and 1 would render th(*se graduations 
useless. The authors therefore prefer to graduate the arc in degrees, and the 
index N in lbs. of sjiring pressure, and to comstruct a table from wliicli tlie 
coefficient of friction can be read off corresponding to any angle of pressure. 
As an example, the following particulars of the machine used by the authors 
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are given, but of course they will not a}>j)ly to any other machine, unless of 
exactly the same dimensions, weight, etc. 


Table CXXXVIll. 


Valui ofV^ , 
»> . 

»» r • 


»» 

>1 


ab . 
T . 


159*5 lbs. 

1*875 inches. 

( At 0 lbs. ])resHiire of spring — 14*04 inches. 

[ At X (lOOO) lbs. pies^iiic c f spring— 14*64 +.j(0 *026) inches. 
I Upper brass-- 18*30 sq. inches. 

( Lower bias-s-^ 13*13 „ „ 

At 1000 lbs. on index N, the load due to pressure of spring 
~5( 0 lbs. on each brass. Therefore, 


Beale nefiditig 
(IbB) 

I'otal Pressitrc (P) 
c)l JiiassDR on 
Journal 

Pressure per sq. inch Cp). 

On Upper Crass 

On Lower Brass. 

1,000 

1159f> 

49*6 

38T 

2,000 

2159*5 

87-2 

76*2 

3,000 

3159-5 

1218 

114-2 

4,000 

4159-5 

102-1 

152-3 

6,000 

5159 5 

200 0 

190*4 

6,000 

6159-5 

237 0 

228-5 

7,000 

7159-5 

275 2 

266-6 

8,000 

8159 5 

312-7 

304-C 

9,000 

9159-5 

350-3 1 

342-7 

10,000 

) 

101 59-6 

387 9 j 

380 8 


, VJrmxO 159*5rsinf) 

K— - — --85*07r sin 0. 

r, 1*875 


Hence, 


Scale Kcnding 
(ll>8 ) 

V.Tluc of K 

Value of ^ , 

2T+W 

1,000 

1247*64 sin 9 

1*076 sin 9 

2,000 

1249-85 „ 

0-579 „ 

3,000 

1262*06 „ 

0-396 „ 

4,000 

1264*27 „ 

0*301 „ 

5,000 

1256*48 „ 

0-243 „ 

6,000 

1258*69 „ 

0*204 „ 

7,000 

1260-91 „ 

0-176 „ 

8,000 

1263*12 „ 

0-155 „ 

9,000 

1265*33 „ 

0*138 „ 

10,000 

1267*54 „ 

0-125 „ 


From the above, Table UXXXIX. liat. been constructed. 

Before using a new machine, it is desirable to test the spring and verify 
the graduations on the arc W and the scale N, if correct results are desired. 
The pointer w^hich indicati?s on the arc W the deflection of the pendulum 
should be a knife edge, and should be attached to the axle-box and not to the 
brass tube, since the latter rotates slightly when the nut P is turned. It is also 
necessary that this pointer should be capable of adjustment, in order that it 
may be made to point accurately to zero whim the jiendulum comes to rest 
after swinging freely, which free swiuging of the jiendulum is brought about 
in the following manner. The journal is well lubricated with the oil to be 
tested, and is run for a few seconds at the speed of about 100 revolutions 
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per minute, the pendulum being allowed to hang by its own weight, and all 
pressure on the journal due to the spring being removed. An oil-film between 
the upper brass and the journal having been thus established, the maehine 
is stopped : the pendulum, being now supported on the oil-filni, will swing 
freely for several seconds before the oil is squeezed out, and, if correctly 
adjusted, the pointer will make approximately equal and gradually diminishing 
excursions on cither side of the zero before coming to rest on the zero point. 

Method of Working. As already stated, in the machine used by the autliors 
the arc. W is graduated in degrees, and the scale N in pounds of spring pressure. 
Plain ])aper is used on the r<^cording drum, and, before making each test, 
a base line is drawn u])on the, paper by rotating the drum against the j)en 
with the machine at rest and the pointer at zero. At the end of the test, 
the area enclosed between the curve and this base line is measured by means 
of a planimeter if the curve js irregular, and thus the average deflection of the 


T.^blr CXXXIX. 


Deflection of 
Pendulum 
(degrees). 


Total Pressure on Scale N, (Thousands of Pounds ) 


1 

2 

8 

1 ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

9 

10 

Coeffleients of Friction 

01 

•0019 

•0010 

•0007 

•0005 

•0004 

0004 

•0003 

•0003 

•0002 

•0002 

0-2 

•0088 

•0020 

•0014 i *0010 

•0008 

•0007 

•0006 

•0006 

•0005 

0004 

0-8 

■0056 

•0080 

•0021 

•0016 

•0013 

•0011 

•0009 

•0008 

•0007 

•0007 

01 

•0076 

•0040 

•0028 

•0021 

•0017 

•0014 

•0012 

•0011 

•0010 

•0009 

0-6 

•0094 

•0060 

•0034 

0026 

•0021 

0018 

•0016 

•0014 

•0012 

•0011 

0*6 

•0113 

•0061 

•0041 

•0031 

•0025 

•0022 

•0019 

•f)016 

•0014 

*0018 

0*7 

•0182 

•0071 

•0048 

•0036 

•0029 

•0026 

•0022 

•0019 

•0017 

*0016 

0*8 

•0160 

•0081 

•0056 

•0042 

•0034 

0(129 

•0025 

•0022 

•0019 

•0017 

0*9 

•0169 

•0091 

•0062 

•0047 

•0038 

•0032 

•0028 

•0024 

•0022 

•0020 

1*0 

•0188 

•0101 

•0069 

•(M»62 

•0042 

•0036 

•0031 

•0027 

•0024 

•0022 

2*0 

•0376 

•0202 

•0138 

•0106 

•0084 

•0072 

•0061 

•0064 

•0048 

*0044 

8*0 

*0663 

•0308 

•0207 

•0157 

•0126 

•0107 

•0092 

•0081 

•0072 

•0066 

40 

*0761 

•0404 

•0276 

•0210 

•0109 

•0143 

•0128 

•0108 

•0096 

•0087 

6*0 

•0988 

•0505 

•0346 

•0262 

•0212 

•0178 

•0163 

•0136 

•0120 

•0109 

6*0 

•1126 

•0605 

*0414 

•0314 

•0264 

•0213 

•0184 

•0162 

•0144 

•0131 

7 0 

•1311 

•0706 

•0482 

•0366 

•0296 

•0248 

•0214 

•0189 

•0168 

•0162 

8*0 

•1498 

•0805 

•0651 

•0419 

•0337 

•0284 

•0245 

•0216 

•0192 

•0174 

90 

•1683 

1 -0906 

•0619 

•0471 

•0879 

•0319 

•0276 

•0248 

•0216 

! *0196 

10 0 

•1868 

•1005 

1 

*0688 

•0623 

•0421 

•0354 

•0306 

•0269 

•0240 

*0212 


pendulum is easily dedenuined and the fri(‘tion coetticie,nt read off from the 
table. The following simple rules are followed in making each test : — 

1. See that the pointer is accurately adjusted to zero on the arc when 

the ])cndulum is hanging freely. 

2. With the machine at rest, and th<‘ pointer at zero on the arc, lower 

the pen on to the paper, and draw a base line by rotating the drum. 
Then raise the j)en oil the paper. 

3. Screw up the spring with the brass nut P slack, until the desired 

pressure is attained, then screw the nut down until the pressure 
is taken off the journal. Start the machine, and adjust the lubricators 
so as to give the required oil-feed. Then slack the nut sufficiently to 
bring the pressure of the spring on to the journal, and run the machine 
at a fair speed until the brasses are well oiled and are nearly at the 
extreme front end of the journal. Then adjust the speed to that 
required for the test, and, as soon as the brasses reach the extreme 
front end of the journal,^ drop the ])en and commence the test. 

1 The friction is sometimes cliffeitjnt at the front and back ends of the journal. Therefore 
it is desirable^ especially when making slow -speed tests, to commence always at the same point. 
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4. Starlinif. Before startinjj; the niachiiu*, see tliat the ]u*(‘ssure of the 

spring is off the journal, and that the pen is raised olT the pajan*. 

5. Stopping , — Before sto]>})ing the machine, raise tin* ])en olT the })aper. 

Before releasing the pressure of the spring, also raise the pen off the 
paper. 

6. Removing Pemhdnm from Journal. Before nmioviiig the ])enduhiin from 

or replacing it upon tin* journal, take car(* to r(*lease the pn^ssure 
of the s])ring, either by screwing down tlu' nut B or by unscrewing 
the rod M. 

Jiefore testing a fresh satii])le of oil, tin* pendulum must lx*, removed from 
the journal, and the brasses and journal must be wiped thoroughly clean, using 
first of all a sjionge cloth and afterwards a soft dust(*r, and taking care* to leavi* 
no lint U|)on the surfaces. The lubricators, aa, fig. 13b, are cleansed liy rinsing 
with ether or benzine, then warmed, and aspirat(‘d with air until (‘V(u*y tracx* 
of the solvent has been expelled. They are then filKa) with t in* oil to lie tested, 
a few drops of the oil are also ])lac(xl u])on tin* journal and brasses and sjiread 
over the surfaces with the clean finger, and the p(*ndulum is r(*plac(*d u])on 
the journal. Then tlie machine is run for a few^ minutes with a free oil-fe(‘d 
to flush away the remaining traces of the oil last test(*d, and the t(*st of the 
new oil is commenced. 

Great c.are must be taken not to allow tlu* brasses and journal to run dry 
and seize locally. Should this ha|)])en during any t(‘st, the friction of the 
surfaces will be so much increased in succeeding tests, even witli tin* sann* oil, 
that tin*- results will not be comparable with the previous t(‘sts. In fact, 
the effect upon the frictional resistance of tin* surfac(‘s caused by very small 
(‘hanges in their shape or condition is so great, esjieejally at slow spei'ds and 
at high pressures, and wdth bath and jiad lubrication, tliat t‘ach sample of 
oil tested in the machine mmst be compared with r(‘sults obtained by testing 
some standard oil immediately lief ore, and, ])ref(‘rably, again immediately 
after, the sample has been tested. If the two t(*sts obtairu*d w'ith tin* standard 
oil do not agree, one cannot be certain that difl:Vrences observed between the 
sample and the standard may not be due to tin* frictional resistance of tlu^ 
surfaces having altered during or b(*twx*en the tests. 

When commencing to use a new machine or new^ bravsses, the jirojier 
liedding of the brasses to the journal is very’^ important, and with new brasses 
is very tedious. As the most rajiid wear takes place- at low speeds and under 
high pressures, we have found it best, when bedding new^ brasses, to run the 
machine under these conditions with a mineral lubricating oil of moderately 
low viscosity {e.g. 900/7 oil), removing each brass at intervals of about two 
hours and very carefully scrajiing the high places, finally rubbing them down 
with the finest emery paper until the brass is seen to be bearing all over. 
Another important point is to have a very hard surface on the testing journal. 
If the journal be made of soft steel, partudes of brass torn off the bearings are 
apt to become embedded in the steel ; these gradually gather mon* brass as 
the journal revolves, and eventually sufficient is collected to cause local 
seizing to take place, and the surface of the brass becomes ruined. 

To seizure low frictional resistances, and to obtain results almost wholly 
dependent upon the viscous properties of the lubricant, the brasses should 
(*ach cover about one-fourth of the circumference of the journal ; no oilways 
vshould be cut in their surfac-es, but the lubricant should be supjilied by means 
of pads or other lubricators jdac-ed at the sides of the journal. The speed of 
rubbing should not be less than KK.) feet per minute. When these conditions 
obtain and the load is not too great, it has be.cn demonstrated that the friction 
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in ])ra(*tically ])roportional to tin* visoosity of tJu* oil, and is (»ntirc*ly indopondent 
of tlio nature of the contact surfaces or the. oilin(*ss of the lubricant. It is 
only with fairly viscous ods, light loads, and good lubrication that the oil 
l)ressure-fihu forms })roperly at s})eeds lower than 100 feet ])er minute. It 
will, of course, be understood that different oils will h(‘at ditTer(‘ntly, and that 
the viscosity of the heated oil lilin must be taken for comparison with the 
frictional effect, for th(‘ test to be a fair one. On this ai'count, when trials 
are made in such a niaiUKT that the friction residts (mtirely from th(“- viscosity 
of the liquid, tin* oil which at ordinary temperatures is most viscous does not 
always giv(‘ the gr(‘atest friction, for tlH‘ lubricating film is lieated several 
degr(M‘s above the tmnperatun' of tin* surrounding metals by the work doin', 
and its viscosity is thereby reduci'il. Miin'ral oils tested against animal or 
vegetable oils of the same viscosity will thus sometimes give tin' lower friction, 
for tin' former lubricants, when lieati'd, lose their vis(‘<)sity more rapidly than 
do tlu' latter (see figs. (S2, (S;k 81, and 85 on j)p. 229, 2M, and 255). Tests of this 
kind by no nu'ans show which is tin* best lubricant, and need seldom be made, 
for th(‘ actual viscosity of an oil and the effect produci'd by inereas(*d tem- 
])(‘ratur(‘ can be more satisfactorily ascertained with the viscometer. 

Tin' legitimate ])ra(‘tical ri'sult obtained by mechanical oil-testing machines 
IS, as has already been pointc'd out, the deti'rmination of tin', comparative 
oiliness or gn'asiness of licpiids and soft solids ; jiroja'rties u]>on which the 
pow(‘r of lubricants to prevenf' the abrasion and w(*-ar of contact surfaces 
largely dep(*nd. Tin', method width has been most giuierally adopti'd to 
d('termine such j)ro])erti('s lias b<‘<*n to imperft'tdly lubricate the bearings, 
and thus allow the surfac'cs to approach t'ach other so closi'ly that^ tlu' oil 
jiressure-film cannot form jirojx'Hy. It is essi'iitial that the. Ix'aring surfaces 
should conn* into close juxtaposition, if we are to obtain a correct estimat-e. 
of the value of different brasses, bronzes, and white metals, for tlu'se metals 
art' only list'd to enable tht' bearing to c.arry its load without suffering abrasitin 
when the conditions of running are such that tin' oil jin'ssure-film, maintained 
by tht' viscosity of the lubricant, canntit form, and tin' surfaces ap])roach 
each other closely. For tests tif this kind, tin* brasst's slioulti be allowed to 
extend tiver only about one-fifth or tme-sixth of tin* circumft'.rence of thtj 
jtmrnal, and the lubrication may be sujipln'd by means t)f lubricators or wt'll- 
moistened jiads at the sides. 

Sujiposing two oils are to be compan'tl one with ain>tht*r, testing shtuild 
bt' commenct'd at a sjit'ctl of about 9 incht's tt> tint' fotit pt*r 'ininutt', and at tinj 
higln'st pressure wliich the oil and bearing will safely carry without seizing, 
it will be found, as a rule, that this pressure will b(' gr(*ater the idghe.r the 
viscosity of the oil. Refloated t<*sts should be made with the same oil, at the. 
same pressure and sjieed, until successive curves, <*ach corresponding to one 
conijdete to-and-fro movement of the. brasses along the journal, beconn*. 
practically uniform. Three curves should then be measured with the plani- 
ineter and the avej-age friction calculated, (hirves obtained at this slow 
speed and at high pressuri'.s will jirobably be very irregular in shajie, owing to 
variations in the frictional resistance, due to slight irregularities of the surface, 
but if a smooth curve be obtained it will not, of course, be necessary to use 
the plani meter, and the average deflection of the ]K'nduliim can be read off 
directly from the scale on the arc. If the friction show a tendency to diminish 
continuously, the brassi's are jirobably not projierly beddi^d to the journal, 
and the process of wearing them down must be <‘oiitinued. 

Having obtained satisfactory curves from one oil, the journal, bearings, 
and lubricators should be (deaned, and the other oil tested in a similar manner. 
Further tests should then be made with both oils, first at from 5 to 7 feet per 
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minute, and then at 100 feet ]:)cr minute. It will be found that, as the 8})eed 
is increased, greater loads can be put upon the bearings. At these higher 
speeds, also, the friction will be less variable, the curves traced on the diagram 
will more regular in form, and an average deflection of the pendulum 
can usually be read off directly on the arc. 

In the slow-speed tests, the temperature of the bearings and journal will 
scarcely be affected by the friction during the test, but in the ti^sts made 
at a speed of 100 feet per minute, the rise of tem])erat-ure of the brasses will 
be comparatively rapid and may be made the basis of a test. For this j)urpose, 
the machine should be allowed to run until a definite temperature of, say, 
80"^ F. is reached. The pen should then be dropped on the paper, the time 
noted, the counter index read off, and the average deflection of the j)en- 
dulum observed and recorded. When the thermometer indicates 85 "" F., 
the time and average deflection of the pendulum should again be recorded. 
These obsfu'vations should be repeated at intervals corresponding to evi ry 
five degrees rise in temptuature, until cither the tcunperature has risen to, say, 
140° F., or the journal has performed 30,000 revolutions. Home tests made 
in this way are recorded in Tabb* CXL. 

Table CXL. 


Tests made at a Speed of 98 feet per minute. 






American Mineral Oils. 

Rin>sian 

Description of Oil 

Olive. 

Lard. 

Itape. 

”900/7.’- 

Solar 

Red 

Engine. 

Special 

Red 

Engine. 

Minetal 

Oil 

Specific gravity iit 
60** F,,' 

Viscosity at 60® F., 

0-916 

0-917 

0-914 

0-906 

0-917 

0-936 

0-907 








0-98 

0 98 

1 16 

1-14 

2*06 

3-0 

3*48 

Number of revolu- 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,00 1 

29,496 

3-2,000 

tions. 

Temperature rose 

108-6® 

105-0® 

108*5® 

I 106-5® 

115-2® 

113-8® 

117-2® 

from 80® F. to, 








Coefficient of 1 from 

•0051 

•0044 

•0065 

•0046 

-0074 

i -0078 

•0085 

friction fell > 








during test ) to 

•0031 

•0080 

'0035 

•0031 

•0037 

•0037 

•0087 


Tin*, results recorded in Table CXLl. wen* obtained by testing different oils at 
a nearly uniform speed of 7*2 feet per minute, and under a constant average 
load of 271 lbs. per square inch of bearing surface (measured along the arc of 
contact). The tests were made consecutively, in the order stated. 

The mixtures used in five of the tests were made with the same samples 
of mineral and rape oils as were used for the remaining three tests. It will 
be observed that, at the comparatively low speed used, both the mineral oils 
gave lower coefficients of friction than the rape oil, owing to their much higher 
viscosity, but the mixtures gave lower coefficients than either of the pure oils. 
It is also remarkable that the mixture of Russian oil with 25 per cent, of 
rape oil gave a much lower friction than the mixture with 75 per cent, of rape 
oil, and the same result was obtained on repeating the test ; sec No. 114. 
The almost identical results obtained in te.st8 Nos. 109 and 1 14 prove the com- 
parative accuracy of the series. 

The results recorded in Table OXLIJ. show, in an interesting manner, how the 
friction changes with the load at low speeds, how much more rapidly it changes 
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at a speed of less than 1 foot per minute than at nine times that speed, how 
greatly an increase of speed may affect the friction wlieii the load is constant, 
and also what an important influence th<‘ vis<‘osity of the oil has ii])on this as 
well as, generally, in r(*ducing the friction at low speeds. The marked differ- 
ences in friction-reducing ])ower at these low speeds between the three faity 

I'able OXLl. 


Spked, 7*2 feet per minute. 

Avekaoe Load, 271 lbs per square inch of beariug surface. 


Test 

No. 

Oil Used. 

Viscosity 
at CO" F. 

Average 
Coefticieiit 
of Fi'ictiun 

Tcnipt’ratiire 
of Beatings. 

107 

American mineral oil (0*936), 

3*0 

■0035 

63° V. 

108 

Russian niiiieial oil (0*907), 

3- 18 

•0035 

65" F. 

109 1 

Russian luineral oil, 75%, . 

Rape oil, 25%, . . . . j 



•0023 

65" F. 

110 1 

Russian mineral oil, 25%, . 

Rape oil, 75%, .... 


... 

•0037 

65" F. 

111 ^ 

Rape oil (0*914), 

1-16 

•0042 

66-5" F. 

112| 

American inLneraloil, 75% 

Rape oil, 25% . . . 


... 

•0034 

62" F. 

1I3| 

American mineral oil, 25% . 

Rape oil, 75% 



*0033 

05" F. 

114 ' 

( 

1 

Russsian mineral oil, 75% . 

Rape oil, 25% . 


... 

*0025 

G(i-5"F. 


oils, and between raj)e oil and a mineral lubricating oil of very n(*arly the same 
viscosity, will also be noted. 

No doubt the speeds used were very critical ones. With a spe(‘d of only 
0*8 feet ])er minute and a load of 120 lbs jier sqiiaM' inch, the olive and ’ard oils 


Table CXLIl. 



Olive 

Oil. 

Lard 

Oil. 

Kape 

Oil. 

American Mineral 
Lubricating Oils. 

Kussian 

Mineral 

Lubricating 

Oil. 

Specific Giavity at 60® F., . 
Viscosity at 60® F., 

0-916 
0 98 

0*917 

0*98 

0 914 
1-16 

0-906 

1 14 

0 917 
2-06 

0-936 

3*0 

0-907 

3-5 

1 Speed. 

Feet per 
Alinute. 

Load. 

Lbs. per square 
luch of Bearing 
Surface. 

Coefficients of Friction, 

0-8 

120 


•0041 


EMM 



•0011 1 

if 

139 

•0160 

•0128 

•0043 

•0214 




7-0 

139 

0015 








167 

•0018 



•0021 





176 

•0023 



•0033 





195 

•0040 






•0084 

it 

214 

•0046 




JSSm 


mmm 


were not sufficiently viscous to form a perfect film of oil between the brasses 
and the journal, but the much thicker Russian mineral oil forced the bearings 
further apart and gave a much lower coefficient of friction. 

At a speed of 7 feet per minute the film seems to have been fully formed 
by the lard oil under a load of 139 lbs. ; the more viscous oils then increased 
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the friction. Lard and rape oils ^avc less friction under these conditions 
than oliv(‘, oil, and ra]>e oil formed tlie film more completely than ih(‘ AnnTicaii 
inimTal oil of m^arly equal viscosity. With a load of 214 lbs. ])(‘r stpiart^ in(‘h, 
the speed was nt)t siinicient to keep the film fully formed exc(‘j)t, p<*rhaps, 
with ra[)(‘ oil and the mineral oils of higher viscosity. With the comparatively 
lij^kt loads it is a peculiar circumstance that the film should hav(* been so 
])erfectly formed at ve^y low s])eeds. 

Useful com])arisons of oils can thus be jnade with Thurston's machine, 
but we are bound to admit, as thi* r<\sult of miK'h ex])erienc(', that when facilities 
exist for makino; comjilete examinations of oil by viscosity and other laboratory 
tests, the results obtained by the machine can frequently be pre.i^icted, and 
are, therefore, of limitc'd value. The fact is, that the machine tests which are 
most valuable are those made under conditions which are very liable to damage 
the friction surfaces, and which, therefore, make accurate comparisons between 
different oils extremely dillicult to obtain. For instance, it would be useful 
to know, in comparing oils one with anotht^r, whic h oil will carry the greatest 
load without sei;5ing : but if, in making su(*h t<‘sts, the bearing surfaces should 
accidentally seize, even momentarily, damage may be done to them which 
would take a long time to repair, and wlmdi would n(‘cessitate th(‘ nqietition 
of the tests which had beem made previously to tin* damage. 

Thurston states that his machine may be used for the juirpose of ascertaining 
the gumming jirojierties of lubricants, and also their durability. No doubt 
with care som(‘ uhni on thesi' points mav be obtained by the use of mechanical 
testers, but such tests ar(* usually better made by jihysical and chemical 
i methods. 

Many lubricants when exj)os(‘d to the air take uj) oxygen and become thick, 
i.v. they gum. 4'his change in the \iseosity may be scarcely appreciable, when 
th(‘ liquid is kept in bulk, but when it is s}>read over a bearing as a thin him and 
ex])os(‘d to the air, it may rajiidly become a sticky mass and cease to lubricate. 
Although the extent to which this change takes ])laee can be more satisfactorily 
measured by nndhods which have already been fully described (p. 352 el svq.), 
useful inforination may sometimes be gamed by measuring the effect produced 
U])on the friction coefficient. The bearings should be lubricated with just 
sufficient oil to wet them well and yet not run olT. The journal is then run 
at a sjieed of about 10(1 feet ])ct minute* with a vc*ry light load, and the friction 
and tempe^rature noted when they have ceased to vary ajipreciably. Both 
brassc's are then removed, and the contact surfaces, ])rotectod from dust and 
dirt, are allowed to rc'uiain exfiosed to the air for a day or two. The brasses 
are then rejdaced in the machine* and a test made as before. If the oil has 
tliickened, the friction and hc*atiiig will be greater than before. Tests of this 
kind are, however, very likely to injure* tlie frie-tiou surfaei^s, and it is, therefore, 
very questionable whether it is worth while to make tJiom. 

Many lubricants which are liable to gum may also become acid and attack 
tlie bearing surfaces. Metallic soajis are tlius formed, which, dissolving in the 
lubricant, cause it to thicken. Mineral oils may contain light constituents 
which evaporate and leave thicker residues behind. For these and other 
reasons, an in(‘rease in the friction and tenqieraturc of a bearing after standing 
for a time does not prove that the oil has really gummed by oxidation. 

For tests of durability, the lubricant may either bo supjdied continuously 
in such small quantities that it shall not run off the bearing, but shall yet wet 
it well, or pads soaked with a definite quantity of oil may be lightly pressed 
against the sides of the journal. The machine is then allowed to run until the 
friction and temperature begin to rise unduly. For some time after starting, 
the lubricant remains in good condition, the temperature becomes steady, and 
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tlu' friction roachcB a minimum. As soon, however, qs the lubricant thickens 
or ])(‘comes char^yed ’with the material worn oh th(‘ bearings, or witli soaps 
resulting from its acidity, the friction an<l temperatun* begin to rise. The 
])articular oil th(‘ smalh‘st (Quantity of winch will keep the bearing in good 
condition, is considered the best to use for the j)arti(‘ular load and spe(Mi of 
rubbing. 

Wlnm the lubricants are good and are little afl:ect(*d by the atmosphere 
or th(' metallic surfaces upon wliich they rest, they continue to keep the bearings 
cool much longer than when they are acid, oxidisable, or contain light and vola- 
tile constituents. 

Ingram and Stapler’s Oil Tester.— -This machine, shown in fig. 138, is tpr- 
nished with two frictional surface steps, one above and one below the journal, 



Fio. 138. 

eacli stej) or bearing cov(‘ring nearly half the circumference and yiressed against 
the journal by a weight(*d lcv(*r, jiermitting a heavy load to be put upon the 
bearing surfaces. 7'he journal and steps having Ix^en cleaned, a small weighed 
or measured cpiantity of oil is ])laced upon them, and the machine is driven 
at a sjieed of IbOO revolutions per minute until the tem])erature indicated by 
the thermometer reaches 200 " F. It is then stop])cd, and the numbiT of 
revolutions read off on tin* counter. That oil which jiermits the greatest 
number of r(‘volution 8 to be made is considered the best oil. The results 
obtained with this machim* dejiend jiartly upon the viscosity of the oil, but 
partly also upon its oiliness, and as a workshop ajipliance for roughly compar- 
ing the lubricating values of oils it has its uses. W(‘ describe this machine 
because it has beiui on the market for a great many years and a large number 
are in use, but for obtaining results of real value it has becui sujx'rseded by the 
modern machines described in the first part of this (ihayiter. 

Beauchamp Tower’s Machine. — With this mac.hine, a series of exjieriments. 
now become classical, was made on the friction of journals by a Committee 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers.^ By using pad and bath lubrica- 
tion, and running the journals at moderately quick speeds, results were obtained 
whi(*h were closely in agreement with each other, and which demonstrated that 
under some conditions of running the friction of a journal is extremely small, 
and is indej^endent of the nature of the contact surfaces. A theore^tical 
^ Proc, Inst. Mech, Eng., 1883, pp. 632-652. 
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examination by Osborne Reynolds* of the results obtained showed that the 
friction was wholly due to the vis(*oiis ]>roj>erties of th(‘ lubricant, and inde- 
pendent of th(‘ nature of the surfa(u*s and of the oiliness or greasiness of the 
lubricant used. 

U])on the rotating journal A, fig. 1*10, res^s a brass bearing B, held in a frame 



Fro. VM). 


(’. A knif(‘ edg(‘, secured to this frame exactly beneath its centre, supports the 
weights W by means of which the load is applied. The, turning moment, result- 
ing from the friction of the journal and brass, is balanced l)y means of weights 
plac(‘d in the scale pan slung from th(‘ light iron frame D. A pointer E, and 
graduated sr^ale, indicate whmi the frame is in its normal jiosition. Thc^ bottom 
of tli(‘ journal is kcjit vv(‘ll lubricated bv the oil-bath H into which it dij)S. 

When working with a weight w in the scale ])an, the (‘oelficient of friction 
is obtained i s follows : 



When working with a jiointer E and no scale jian, and measuring the angle 
0, the centri' of gravity of the weight being displaced a distance r* on either 
side of the centre of th<‘ journal, W — J^, 


Goodman’s Friction Testing Machine. — The earlier form of this machine 
(figs. 140 and Ml) is a modification of that used by Tower, the correctness of 
whose experimental work has been amply confirmed by its use. A number of 
the experimental results obtained with it have already been given. It is thus 
described by Goodman : 

A is the journal on which the frictional resistance of the brass B is measured. 
The latter is tightly fitted into the cast-iron stirrup C, from which the weights 
are suspended by the link D, which rests on the knife edge E. The oil-bath F 
is filled with oil, into which the bottom of the journal dips. A lubricator G 
is provided for siphon experiments. The temperature of the journal can be 
kept fairly constant by using the circulating water-pipe H, the waste from 
which is carried away by the pipe J. The shaft is driven by the lathe chuck K, 
the revolutions of which arc registered by the counter L. The tem|)erature of 

^ Phil, Trantt., 1886, p. 165, 
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the brass is registered by the thernionieter ^n. The arm 0 carries the scale 
])an Q, whieli is suspended from the knife edge S, the whole of which is counter- 
balanced by the small weight N. The pointer P, the long arm of which is 
balanced by the small weight R, indicates when the arm 0 is horizontal. 

An im])roved form of this machine, described by (loodman in Eng. Patent 
No. 22295 of 1895, is illustrated in longitudinal section in fig. 142. The weight 
is suspended from the stirru]) by means of a parallel motion device, which })er- 
mits the stirrup and the bearing fixed in it to tilt or rotate through a small angle 
without altering the central direction or pull of the load. The weight is applied 
by means of levers, and the friction is measured by means of a floating steelyard 
attached to the stirrup. 

Referring to the figure, A is the test bearing and B the axle u])on which it 
rests. C is the stirru [) and T) the floating steelyard. E and F are a pair of 



connecting links of equal length, suspended from the stirrup C by means of 
the knife edges G and H respectively, which are fitted in the sides of the stirru]) 
0. The lower ends of the links E and F carry suspended from them, by means 
of knife edges I and J, the cross-bar K. Midway between the knife edges T 
and J, the cross-bar K is ])rovided with a knife-edge fulcrum L, from which is 
suspended the central connecting link M, The lower end of the link M is 
connected by a knife edge N with the lever 0 of a compound or other lever 
arrangement. 

It will be evident that owing to the parallel motion device formed by the 
stirrup C, cross-head or cross-bar K, and links E and F, the pull of the link 
M is transmitted through the centre of the axle B parallel to the links E, F, and 
M, whether the floating steelyard D be in a horizontal position or be tilted 
through a small angle by the friction between the bearing and axle. 

The knife edge H is prolonged at one side, so as to be fitted with a lever P. 
The outer end of the lever P is provided with a hole, through which jjasses 
the screwed rod Q, the rod Q being hinged at R to the stirrup C, Two nuts, 
one on each side of the lever P, fitted on the rod Q, hold the lever P firmly in 
position. If the bearing edge of the knife edge H is not at exactly the same 
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distance from the centre of the axle B or bearing A as the knife edge G, then, 
by slackening one of tlie said nuts and tightening up the other, the knife edge 
H is tilted in one direction or the other, so as to move the bearing edge of the 
same nearer to or farther away from the centre of the axle B or bearing A, as 
may be required to make the said distances exactly equal. 

With this macliine Goodman has carried out an extended s(‘ries of tests of 
antifriction metals, ball bearings, and roller bearings. 

Stroudley’s Machine.— Tliis machine was built so as to make the conditions 
of running closely resemble those of a carriage or lo(‘omotivc axle. It has only 
one bearing, whicli rests upon the revolving axle A, tig. J43. The bearing 



Fig. 143. 


carries the beam i\ which has knife edges at the ends, upon which rest 
the suspending links and weights for applying the load. G is a small beam 
and pan. 

When the journal is in motion the link D is depressed, but by placing 
weights in the pan of the small balancing lever it is raised until the pointer 
P indicates that the beam is in its normal position. The weights in the pan 
are then a measure of the frictional resistance. H is a small eccentric and 
wheel driven by a worm on the main shaft. It keeps the brass continually 
moving to and fro, sideplay being necessary to cause the surfaces to remain 
free from grooves. M is an oil-pad, which keeps the- journal constantly 
lubricated, N is a siphon lubricator, E is a revolution counter, and T a ther- 
mometer to show the temperature of the journal. 
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This machine, Goodman says, when accurately adjusted, runs rather 
more steadily than Tower’s Tuaehine, consequently ther(‘ is less liability to 
error in takin^^ readings. The lubricating arrangements are easily accessible, 
and the bottom of the shaft is <|uite open. Then, again, the load is conveniently 
situated, being quite free from the framing, a very important point, considering 
that the weights often amount to as much as 2 cwts. each. Ihit the dis- 
advantage in^the machine is that the most scru])ulou8 accuracy is required in 
making the weights exac.tly (M:]|ual, whilst the beam and links must also be 
exactly balanced. The balancing of the weights and beam is effected as 
follows : 

After the beam has been machined very accurately, so that the jaws into 
which the brasses fit are central with the knife (‘-dges on which the weights hang, 
a temporary knife edge is fitted in the centre of th(‘ jaws, and thi^ beam itself 
balanced upon it. The links to carry the weiglits having been hung on and 
balanced, the knife edge is removed, and the brass having been fitted in is 
])laced on a short mandril which it exactly fits. The whole is now placed on a 
smooth level plane, and the beam again balanced by adjusting the brass in 
the jaws until the centre of th(‘ mandril is central with the knife edges ; by 
this means, a ])ractic-ally frictionless vibrating balance is obtained. Tin* 
weights themselves are placed on the links, and each pair balanced and 
marked. 

After the machiiu' has been running for some time its balance is disturbed, 
unless the direi^tion of motion has been periodically reversed. This results 
from the wear lieing chiefly confined to the “ off ” side of the brass, a point 
to which att(‘-ntion has already been emailed. The inequality of wear is occasion- 
ally very rapid under heavy loads, a few days’ hard running causing the brass to 
wear 0*()J inch out of centre. Sujipose the load to be J ton, or 2240 lbs., which, 
with an equivalent length of arm of 72 inches, gives an error of 


0-01x224 

72 


(h:ni Ih. 


in the scale pan ; this, with a 7-inch shaft, becomes an error of 0-0028 in the 
coefficient of friction, or an error in some instances of as much as 100 jier cent. 
Thus, a very small error in (construction, or any dis])lacemcnt due to uneven 
wear, has a serious tdfee.t ujion the readings, a possibility which should ncv(‘r 
be lost sight of. 

The coefficient of friction is calculated as follows : — 


Let 


ro==radiu8 of journal. 

P== weight on brass. 

F=total frictional resistance. 
r== length of main beam. 


~ —leverage of scale beam. 

Qj 


W — weight in scale pan. 

■* '^ 0 - 


Then 
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Stanton’s Oil-testing Machine. -This machine was designc-d to obtain more 
accurate information respecting the ^)ressure distribution between a journal 
and bearing, and is described in J)r. Stanton’s Thomas Hawksley Lecture to 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1922,^ from which tlie following 
notes arc abstracted. ^ 

“ In the preliminary exp(‘riments with a cylindrical bush with the object 
of investigating the possibility of setting up a state of lubrication extending 
over the whole of the cylindrical surface, which had been treated theoretically 
by Harrison,'^ it was found that, although rupture of the film took place on the 
negative pressure side, th(‘ restricted arc- of contact of the film remained quite 
definite in extent, and it was })ossib]e to maintain steady lubricating conditions 
by supjdying oil at a (‘onstant rate and at a low }n‘ad througli one end of the 
bush and allowing it to drain from the other end. For the ])ur])ose of the 
present experiments in whicli the difTerence of the radii of the bearing and 
journal were measur(‘d in the unstrain<*d state, and th(*. success of which 
de])end(Hl on any distortion of the bearing under running conditions being 
n(‘gligible, this method of oil su])ply apjieared to possess one marked advantage 
over the us(i of a half-bearing and a bath of lubricant, in that this distortion 
under the load was thus reduced to a minimum. Another consideration 
whicli weighed in favour of its ado])tion was that the ‘bath method’ appears 
to many engineers to lie a somewhat artifii ial one, and removed from jiractical 
conditions, whereas tlie one* contemplated was on(‘ which could be adopted 
under most jiractic.al circumstances. It was, therefore, decided to use a 
cylindrical bush with end lubrication instead of the arrangement adojited by 
Tower. 

The Method of m,ea{iurin<] the Pressure Distribution. In Tower's exjieri- 
ments the intensity of pressure of the oil film was only measured at thre-i* 
lioints in any cross-section, so that the observations were insufficient to give 
any accurate idea of tln^ manner in which the, pri^ssure varied throughout the 
whole arc of contact. For this juirpose the ])ressures were re(|uired at intervals 
of every or 2° of arc. As the mechanical difficulties of making [iressure 
holes in the surface of the bearing and of connecting such pressure holes by 
independent leads to a ])ressure-gauge were very considerable, and, further, the 
presence of such a large number of holes in the surface of the bearing being in 
itself objectionable, some consideration was given to th(‘ })ossibility of using 
a sim])le pressure-hole connected to a Bourdon jiressure-gauge by means of 
a flexible pipe and of obtaining the distribution of pressure by rotating thi‘ 
bearing through a known angle between successive observations. The validity 
of this method dejicnded of course on the possibility of the existence of a 
film between surfaces of uniform curvature throughout the whole arc of 
contact, but, as this assumjitioii had already been incorporated into the. 
experimental method which was to be ])ut on trial, there was no objection to 
its adoption. 

General Arrangement of the Apparatus. — This is shown in fig. 144. It will 
be seen that the bush, which is of phosphor-bronze ground and la])ped out 
to the required diameter, is supjiorted in a steel housing by means of ball 
bearings, thus affording means of independent rotation for the purpose of the 
pressure observations. The loading is obtained by cast-iron flitch plati^s bolted 
to the sides of the housing and carried by the two horizontal spindles shown. 
At the end of one spindle is a small oil dash-pot to damp out any oscillations 
of the bearing, and at the extremity of the others a scale-pan and calibrated 
spring for the purpose of measuring the frictional torque. A special feature 

1 Jour. Inst. Mech. Eng., 1922, ii. 1117-1146. 

* Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soc., xxii. (1913). 
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is a load-relieving device (not shown) by means of which the load is gradually 
taken off the journal before stopping its rotation, and for the gradual imposition 
of the load in starting up. The journal, which is made of tool steel hardened 
an^ ground, was overhung and held by a chuck at the end of the driving shaft. 
The motor driving the shaft was ])rovided with a speed-reversing switch. 
By this means an experiment at a given speed was re])eatod with the direction 
of rotation of the journal reversed, and the difference of the torque readings 
was then taken to be twice the torque on the bearings. Inac.curacies due 
to the want of precision in the zero reading of the torque arm were thus 
(‘liminated. 

The Bourdon pressure-gauge for measuring the oil pressure was carried by 
the steel housing of the bearjng and w^as connected to the pr(‘ssurc-hole by soft 
fine bore co])per tubing, which could be bent into any desired ])osition when 
rotating the bearing into the different angular ])ositions of the pressure-hole. 
In order to obtain reliable and ra])id indications of the pressur<‘, considerable care 
w\as n(‘(*,essary to get rid of all the, air in the gauge tube and its connections before 
finally cou])ling uj) to the pressure-hole. 

“ For the measurement of the temperature of the film an iron-constantan 
thermo-junction was' inserted into a small hole drilled in the crown of the 
bearing, and in such a position that the junction itself was in conta(‘t with the 
surface of the revolving journal. The leakage of oil through this hole was 
])revented by a special gland.” 

The rcisults of Dr. Stanton's experiments with this machine are referred to 
in Chaj)ter V. on ])]). 93 and 115. 

Benjamin’s Machine. The experiments by Mabery and Matthews referred 
to on p. 136 were made on a machine constructed by Prof. 0. H. Benjamin 
for the mechanic’al laboratory of the Case School of A])i>li(‘d Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio.^ The test journal is 8 inches long by 3-22 inches diameter. The 
bearing is a white metalled • sleeve in two halves, lield in position on the 
journal by cast-iron blocks, and the load is a]>])li(Hl to both up])er and 
lower brasses by means of two powerful heli(*al s])rings resting on the upper 
block and compressed by nuts, which, when screwed dowui on the rods which 
J>as8 through the springs and blocks, draw the blocks together. Diagonal 
grooves are cut X-wise in the bearing surface of the u])per brass, with a hole 
for the admission of oil at the point of intersection of the grooves. The lower 
brass has no grooves. Attached to the u])per block is a lever arm extending 
outwards horizontally, near the extreme end of which is a knife edge which 
rests u])on a sc^ale ])an and records the j)ressure due to the friction. The 
lubricant is fed through a sight-feed oil-cup attached to the u})per bearing, and 
the temj)erature is measured by a thermometer inserted in the bearing close 
to the journal. 

The machine is motor-driven at a speed of 500 revolutions per minute, 
maintained nearly constant by a water rheostat, and the oil is supplied to the 
test-bearing at the rate of 6 to 8 drops per minute for two hours, the temperature 
and friction being recorded every five minutes. The oil supply is then stopped, 
and the number of minutes the journal will run until the oil ceases to lubricate, 
shown by a sudden rise in the friction and temperature, is taken as a measure 
of the durability ” of the oil. 

By running the machine light, first in one direction and then in the other, 
and taking the mean load on the scale, the lever arm constant ” is obtained. 
The coefficient of friction {fij) is then given by the following formula : — 


^ For illustration and further description sco jwiper on “ Efficiency Tests of Lubricating 
Oils,” by Prof. F. H. Sibley, Amer. Soc. Mech, Eng,, 1909. 
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Fig. 144. 

Scales: J and J full-size. 
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where 


yLLj— scale reading (1 bs. ) — 1 3 • 656 *^ j 
1300 


J3*()56- lever arm constant (lbs.). 

31 *62 5= radius of lever arm (iTiches). 
l*()l — ,, journal ( ,, ). 

ISOO—load (Ihs.). 


Friction of Screws. Tin* friction of screws has been exi)(‘rim(*ntally investi- 
gated by Kings])ury^ under the conditions of very slow motion, fre(‘ lubrica- 
tion, and pr(‘ssures varying from zero to 11,000 lbs. j»(‘r s((. inch of bearing 
surface. Tin* machine us(*d was specially desigjn*d for the purjiose. The 
tests were made u])on a set of square-threade<l screws ami nuts of the following 
dimensions : 


Outside diameter of screw, . 
Inside diameter of nut, 

“ Mean diameter ’’ of thread, 
J’iteli of thread, . 

Depth of nut, 


I -426 inch. 

1*270 „ 

1-352 „ 

1 

1 ., (dfective). 


Tin* nuts fitted the s<'iews V(‘ry Joo.s(‘ly, so tJiat all fridion was ex(*luded, 
except that on tin* faces of the threads directly supjiorting the load. The scr(*ws 
and nuts were flooded wdth the oil when ])laced in the machirn*, which was 
o])cratod by hand gearing, the vserew b(*ing driven at a very slow^ rate (not more 
than one revolution in two minutes) until the pressuri* was rais(‘d to the desired 
amount, the friction being measured by the swinging out of a pendulum which 
carried the nut and automatically rccord(‘d on a revolving drum. The results 
obtained are set out in Tables (^XLIII. to CXIiVll. taken from tin* author's 
paper. 


Taulk (^XLIll. - Mkais (\>kkficients for Hewy (Minekae) 

M \cinNEHY Oil (Sp. gr. U-912). 

(Actually read at 10, (KK) lbs. })re.ssiire per sq. inch. Each ligure is the 
average for eight cards.) 


Screws. 


Nuts. 



6 

MiW 

steel 

7 

WrnuKlit 

Iron 

8 

Cast 

Iron. 

9 

Oast 

Brass. 

1. Mild steel, .... 

•141 

'16 

•136 

•136 

2. Wrought iron, .... 

•139 

'14 

•138 

•147 

3. Cast iron, .... 

•125 

•139 

•119 

•171 

4. Cast bronze, .... 

•124 

'135 

•172 

•132 

6. Mild steel, case-hardened, 

•133 

•143 

•13 

•193 


Mean of all, 0*1426. 

Highest for a single card (screw 5, nut 9), . . . 0*20, 

Lowest „ „ (screw 3, nut 8), . . . 0*11. 


^ Trans, Amcr. Soc, Mech. xvii. (1896), 96. 
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Table (JXLIV. — Mkak Coefj'ioients for Lvhd Ojl. 

(x\cjtiially read at l(),OdO lbs. pressure })er sq. irieh. Each figure is the 
average for four cards.) 


Screws. 


Nuts. 



r, 

7 

8 

9 


Mild 

Wroujjlit 

Oust 

Cast 


Steel. 

lion. 

Iron 

Bi ass. 

1. Mild steel, .... 

•12 

•105 

*10 

•11 

2. AVi ought ir<ju, .... 

•1125 

•1075 

•10 

•12 

3. Cast iron, .... 

•10 

•10 

•095 

•11 

4. ( 'ast bronze, .... 

•1150 

•10 

•11 

*1325 

5. Mild steel, case-hardened, 

•1175 

•0075 

•105 

•1375 


Moan of all, 0*1098. 

Highest for a single card (screw 4, nut 9), 
Lovv(‘st „ „ (st;rew 3, nut 8), 


U-25. 

0-09. 


Table CXLV. -Mean Coefficients f<jr Bevvy Machinery Oil 

AND U^AFHITE. 

(Actually read at 10,000 lbs. ])ressur(‘ ])er sq. inch. Each figure 
is the average for four cards.) 


Screws. 

Nuts 


6 

7 

8 

9 


Mild 

Wroiiglit 

Cubt 

Cast 


Steel 

liou. 

Iron. 

Brass. 

1. Mild steel, .... 

•111 

0075 

•005 

•04 

2. Wrought iron 

•089 

•07 

•075 

•065 

3. (’ast 11 uu, .... 

•1075 

071 

•105 

•059 

4. Cast bronze, .... 

•071 

■015 

•044 

•036 

6. Mild steel, case-hardened, 

•1275 

■055 

•07 

035 


Mean of all, 0*07. 

Highest for a single card (screw 5, nut fi), . . . 0*15. 

Lowest „ „ ^ (screw 5, nut 9), . . . 0*03. 
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Table CXLVL — Mean Coefficients fou Heavy Machinery Oil. 


(Actually read at ‘KX)(> lbs. pressure jx'r sq. inch. Each figure 
is the average for four cards.) 


Screws 

Nuts. 



6 

7 

8 

9 



Mild 

Wrought 

Cast 

C.ast 



.Steel. 

Iron, 

Iron. 

Brass 

1. 

Mild steel, .... 

•147 

•IM 

•132 

•127 

2. 

Wronglit iron, .... 

•15 

•1(> 

•15 

•117 

3. 

Cast iron, .... 

•15 

•157 

•14 

•12 

4. 

Ga-'t bronze, .... 

•127 

•1,3 

•13 

: *14 

6. 

Mild steel, case-hardened, 

•155 

•17/5 

*1G75 

•1325 


Mean of all, ()*14.‘i3. 

lligliest for a single card (screw 5, nut 7), . . . (1*19. 

Lowest „ „ (screw 2, nut 9), . . . 0*11. 

Kingsbury eoneludes from lus exjienimmts that for inetalbe s(*r(‘ws in 
good condition, turning at extremely slow s|)e(‘ds, under any ])ressure u[)4.o 
14,000 lbs. per sq. inch of bearing surface, and freely lubricated before a])])lica- 
tion of pressure, tlu^ following coefticients of friction may be used 


TaBLR (JXLVIl. — -OEFlWLdBNTS OF FlllOTlOX. 


Lubricant. 

Minim uni. 

MuKimuin 

Mean. 

Lard oil, 

•09 

•25 

•11 

Heavy (niincral) niacliinery oil, 

Heavy machinery oil and graphile in 

•11 

•19 

•143 

equal volumes, .... 

•03 

•15 

•07 


Kingsbury does not consider that the tests jirove that any one of tlu‘- metals 
us(hI develo])s less friction than any of the others, und(‘r tlie methods of testing 
(Miqiloycd, although such results might be infeiTt*d from Table (^XLV., for 
instance, in which the coedicients for the brass nut are uniformly lower than 
for any of the others. Nor does he believe that the method of testing employed 
is the best possible ; a number of cast-iron nuts and screws tested by themselves, 
and a number of steel nuts and screws similarly tested, might give results 
showing less variation than is evident in the records given above, and hence 
more definitely comparable with each other. 



CHAPTER XL 

APPLIANCES FOR LUBRICATION (LUBRICATORS, ETC.). 

Introductory. — In very immy instances the lubrication of bearings is 
<*lfected merely by cutting holes or grooves in the brasses, and ]>ouring ojI into 
th(‘ni, or on the moving j)arts, from an oil-can. All kinds of control gear, which 
only jnov(^ when some kind of adjustment is being effected, merely require a 
little oil or greas(‘ on the bearings a])])lied in tliis way occasionally. This is 
also all that is necessary for small machines siic-h as sewing machines, clocks, 
hand-drills, cart wheels, locks, bolts, etc. In other cases, tin*, adsorbed film 
which covers all surfaces is sufficient, as in the case of camera shutters, telescope 
and microscope tubes and the joints of mathematical, drawing and surveying 
instruments. Even in these cas(‘s, the manufacturers often use s])ecial lubri- 
cants for moistening the surfaces in the first instance. For larger machines 
and heavier loads it is necessary to keep the bearings regularly sujiplied with oil, 
and although a bath of oil or an oily })ad are tJie most satisfactory methods of 
lubrication, there are a very large number of instances in whi(‘h these methods 
cannot be adopted with advantage. 

In many machines, lubrication is effected without the us(‘ of any special 
lubrication device, the axle-box or housing containing a reservoir for oil, 
often pack(;d with felt, which is ])eriodically moistened, or the oil is lifted from 
the reservoir on to the shaft by a flange, ring, or loose endless chain jiassing 
over the journal. Several such contrivances are figured in this and the 
following chapter. 

Beauchaiu}) Tower showed that the best lubrii-ating effect was produced 
when the journal rotated in an oil-bath ; but with horizontally rotating shafts 
or journals this method cannot be adojited, as difficulties arise through leakage 
of oil. Fortunately, a ])ad of cotton- wool pressed against the underside of 
the journal, wicks from which dip into an oil reservoir below, gives frictional 
results almost if not quite as good as w^heii the oil bath is used. In all cas(‘s 
where this method of lubrication is dejxmded upon, lubricators are not required, 
the lubricant being run into the bearing from an oil-can. Several such cases 
will be dealt with in Chajiter Xll., dealing with the design of bearings. 

At one time, for the lubrication of steam cylinders, forms of lubricators 
were generally used which could not be used for any other purpose. Now, 
however, lubricators arc made which will supply oil both to journals and 
cylinders. We shall, consequently, consider lubricators rather from their own 
peculiarities of design than from a consideration of thii purx)oses for which they 
are us(‘d. 

Oilers. - When the lubricant is merely supjdied to the bearing occasionally, 
through a hole leading to a groove or reservoir in the bearing, it is advisable 
to have some method of protecting the orifice from dust and dirt. A large 
number of simple fittings have been devised for this purpose, generally called 
oilers. 
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The most simj)le form is the Press Button Oiler ^ illustrated at A, fig. 
145. Here a brass cage, which can be pressed into an oil hol^, is fitted 
with a spring and ball. The ball closes the hole from the inside 
and can be jmshed on one side by the si)OUt of the oil-can. 
Another, known as the Helmet Oiler, B, fig. 145, can be opened 
and closed at will. The Helmet Oiler can be left open, but 
the Press Button form cannot. 

Such contrivances are universally used for bicy(*les, motor 
veliicles, and all ])ositions where dirt and dust are encountered, 
indeed all small ball bearings are fitted with them, as for such 
bearings very little lubriiafion is required, but it is most 
imjxirtant that dust, dirt, and water should be kej)t out. 

Grease Gun Lubrication. In the majority of cases, for bear- 
ings whi('h only require occasional lubrication, such as the ball- 
bearing iiubs of motor cars, grease is 
Fuj. 14.>. used instead of oil. Such lubricants 
have to be forced tliroiigb “ oilers ' 
similar to the one illust rated in fig. 115, and this must 
l)e done under })ressur(‘. AMiat is known as a grease 
gun is generally us(‘d for this purpose. Fig. 116 shows 
how this instrument is designed. The grease is packed 
in a cylinder and can be (‘jected by screwing down th(‘. 

|)iston. When it is necessary to remove the piston for 
the purpose of filling up with grease, the piston is drawn 
back into the cap, and when the caj) is replac(‘d, th<‘ 
l>iston packing moves freely into the cylinder again 
without being damaged by the joint. At A A there 
are swivel joints, one at each end of the flexibb^ ])ij)(‘ 
which passes to the nozzle and which can b(‘ screwed on 
to the oiler. The nozzle (fig. 117) is fitted witli a 
valve, which nmiauis closed when th(‘ gun is not in 
use and jirevents the escape of grease. To tin* valv(‘ 

IS attached a needle, and this tuicdle comes into contact 
with the ball of the oil(‘r when the nozzle is screwed to 
the oiler, opening it, and at the same time lifting the 
valve off its seat as shown in fig. 147. A gun of tliis 
descriiition is supyilied with the Armstrong-Biddeh^y 
motor car. 

Grease Cups. -For bearings which do not require 140. 

much grease, especially ball-bearings, the ordinary 

grease cuj) is largely used. Many different designs an* iiiadi*, to meet the 
varied conditions under which they have to work. 



Fig. 147. 


Fig. 148 illustrates a very simple design of grease cup. The cap is filled 
^ Made by the Mills, Mines, and Engineers Supply Company. 
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with grease and then screwed on to the base until the grease is ])resscd into the 
oil ways of the bearing. Another form is shown in fig. 149 ; here the caj) is 
fitted witli aT handle to enable it to be screwed down easily, and the internal 
spring serves to mix the gr(‘ase and prevent the cap from working loos*'. 
Still another form, fig. 150, is fitted with a 8])ring to expel th(^ grease. The 
rate of feed can be varied by means of the small screw in the- discharge pipe. 
Before putting grease in the cu}), the s])ring is compressed and locked in 
position by giving the handle a half turn. 

After screwing the caj) in position the spring 
is released by giving the handle a half turn. 

Another cup is shown in fig. 151 . Here the 
grease can be partly ejected by the spring, 
and the rate of flow regulated by the screw 
C. By screwing down the caj), a further 
charge of grease is pressed into the spring 
chamber. 

The Munro grease cup, which is exten- 
sively used, is illustrated in fig. 152. The 
gr(*-asc c-up has a cap which can be screwed 
down to any desired depth and fixed by the 
lo(*k nut. There is a disc in the lower end of the ca]> enclosing an air space 
above it, and when the ca}) is screwed down on the grease, the grease drives 
the disc into the cap and ('ompresses the air, the x)ressure of which slowly 
forces tint grease through the outlet to the bearing. Before screwing the cap 
in position, the disc must be pulled out to the ])osition shown in the drawing, 
and it must be seen that there is no grease above it in the ca}). it is claimed 



Fui. 148 . 



Fto. 141). 



that this grease cup sup})lies the lubricant very regularly to the bearing and in 
the quantities required. 

There are a very large number of grease-cup designs on the market made 
for special purposes, such as for loose pulleys, and users are recommended 
to consult reputable makers as to the best forms for any particular bearing. 

Oily Pad Lubrication. — Plummer blocks for shafting have generally been 
made in very primitive designs, the shaft being held between two brasses, 
and supplied with oil occasionally. In many cases some form of automatic 
oil supply is used, but there is always risk of the bearing getting too little 
or too much of the lubricant. A considerable improvement can be effected 
by removing the top cap and brass of the Plummer block and replacing it by 
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one on the Diamond system.^ In this form there is a large cavity or aperture 
which can he filled with yarn and grease. The design is shown in fig. 153. 
The manufacturers recommend that the eavity he lined with “ Diamond yarn/’ 
leaving one-half to two-thirds of the journal (*x])osed, and tliat the remaining 
aperture he filled with “Diamond gresse.” In this way the greas<‘. is held in 
j)osition and soaks well into the pad, forming a good lubricating film. 

For the lubrication Oj" journals, woollen or felt pads, kept moistened with oil 
and pressed against the journal, are now largely used. Journals or shafts should 
he kept uniformly moistened with oil, hut should not receive such a quantity 
as to he thrown out in any great volume at the ends of an ordinary pedestal or 
axle-box, and wasted. But when ])ro[)er means are ado])ted for preventing 

lateral waste, the pads may he 
partially immersed in the lubricant, 
or may obtain their sup])ly of oil 
through wicks which dij) into it. 

Even when the old methods of 
si])hon lubrication are adof)ted, 
])ads are fr(‘quently used as auxil- 
iary lubricating contrivances, since 
they remain moist for long intervals 
of time and keej) the hearings from 
becoming overheated in the ovent 
of the si})hon wicks, or oil cu])s, 
ceasing to su])ply the lubricant. 

Bo unquestionable have been 
the advantages gained by the oily 
pad system of lubrication, that it is 
now almost universally used for 
quick-running railway vehicles. 
Not only is the friction kept 
uniformly low and the consump- 
tion of oil remarkably small, but 
the number of heated journals has 
become almost a vanishing quan- 
tity. Quite a number of the bear- 
ings illustrated in (diaj)ter XII. 
have the lubricants supplied by 
pads. 

Fig. 213 on p. 534 shows the journal and axle-box of a railway vehicle lubri- 
cated in this manner. The woollen pad is attaclieid to a light steel framework 
held up against the journal by means of light springs, and is supplied with 
oil by means of cotton feeders, dipping into a bath of oil at the bottom of 
the box. In the “ Armstrong ’’ oiler the ])ad is made of a mixture of wool 
and cotton, and is prevented, by means of lignum vitw studs, from becoming 
flattened and glazed through excessive pressure on the journal. 

In place of the pad and steel framework, the lower part of the axle-box 
may be filled with a mixture of horsehair, worsted, and cotton. The elasticity 
of the hair keeps the mixture open and pressed against the journal, the cotton 
and wool soak uj) the oil from the bottom of the box and supply it to the friction 
surfaces. 

Experiment has shown that the more fully saturated the pads, etc., are 
kept, the smaller is the friction, and that the best result is obtained when the 
journal actually revolves in a bath of oil. From the descriptions of bearings 
^ The Diamond Lubricating Co., Ltd. 
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on pp. 529 to 548, it will bo seen that it is possible to take advantage of the low 
frictional resistances w^hicli perfect lubrication gives without either incurring 
waste of oil or undue complication of parts. At the ])resent time, the scientific 
design of bearings can ])erhaps only be regarded as in its infancy. But it is 
inevitable that, as the true ])rinciples of lubrication come to b(‘ better under- 
stood, the use of solid or semi-solid lubricants will be largely given up, and 
for all quick-moving machinery the oil-bath or its equivalent will be almost 
universally used. 

Wick Lubricators. -A\'^i(‘k lubricators have always been regarded as reliable 
contrivances and are still extensively used. Their general form is illustrated 
in fig. 154. Here the hole leading to the bearing is in the 
centre of a reservoir for the oil, and as the wick will not lift 
the oil more than an inch or so the reservoir is shallow. 

Caloin’s automatic lubricator, with lever and float for 
kee])ing the level of the oil constant, is shown in fig. 155. 

It consists of a rectangular box made of bronze and 
divided into two s(‘parate coni])artments, K and F, by a 
vertical ])artition (1. These compartments are conneett'd 
by a straight ])i])e, which is open at both ends, H H. This 
])ipe runs along the bottom of f he tank E till it r(‘-aches the 
centre, where it is fixed. The object of this ])ipe is to 
counteracjt any uiu'venness (‘.aused by the ])it(dung and 
rolling of the boats when the lubricator is used for marine Fia. 154. 

])urposes. 

The compartment E contains a certain number of small conduit pipes or 
holders J J J corrcisponding to the number of unions screwed to the bottom of 
the compartment E. Each of th<‘se unions is int(*nded, by means of pipes, 




Fig. 165. 


to feed a collector. The cock K, which is fixed to the bottom of this compart- 
ment, forms the communication between the latter and the oil reservoir, 
which is placed above the apparatus. In the^ upper part of this cock there 
is a seating, on which a valve L is seated, and which is united, by means of 
a joint, to a counter- weight, which, through the lever M M, raises or lowers 
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a metal float Q in the other compartment F. A giiide 1 is fixed in the bottom 
of compartment F, and, traversing the float, allows a vertical mov(*ment only. 

In order to enable the height of th(‘ oil in the a])paratiis to be altered, 
the upper ])art of th(‘ float is fitted witli an adjustable milled nut K. This 
nut has a screw of twenty-five threads per inch, and takes a similarly threaded 
pin jointed at the end of the lever MM. It is only necessary, therefore, 
either to screw' or unscrew the nut in order to adjust the lever M, which is 
su})ported by a bracket fixed in the jiartition G. Tw^o small sockets () V in 
the interior of the float pr(‘vent any oil penetrating to the interior of the float 
through the opening for the guide or tin* thread of the cap ; and, further, 
the level of the oil in the ajiparatus is showm on a small graduated scale, and 
corresponding to the thread ot the screw', wdiich piuietrates the nut of the 
float. 

The wicks in the holders act as siphons When the level of the oil sinks 
the float does the same, and raises the valve, wdiich allows oil to flow in, thereby 
raising the float into such a position that the a[)ertu]e bi'tween the valve and 
its seating will only allow to pass a quantity of oil eipial to that absorbed 
by the wicks. Each turn of the nut which regulates the float is shown by a 
small sjiring pawl T fixed on the to]) of the float and fitting into a notch on the 
nut. The valve rises according to the number of turns given to the nut, and 
allows the oil to liow^ into the distributor until the valve has regained its 
position. If, on the other hand, the cap of the nut is unscrewed, the valve 
closes the aperture, and will only open when the height of the oil corresjionding 
to the number of turns of the screw has been absorbed by the wicks. 

The siphon tvick lubricator, as used for lubricating a piston rod, is shown 
in fig. 154. It consists of a shallow^ reservoir in which the oil is stored, and a 
central tube, leading to the jiart to be oiled, and having its upper orifice 
raised a little above the oil surface. Through this tube is passed a wick of 

cotton or worsted, one end of which is immersed 
in the oil, and the other end hangs downwards. 
U]) the capillary »spa(;cs between the fibres of the 
cotton or worsted the oil makes its way, and pass- 
ing down the tube, converts the capillaries into a 
number of small siphons, which slowly drain the 
oil out of the reservoir, and thus lubricate the 
o])po8ing surfaces below. 

Needle Lubricators.- Although the old forms 
of lubricators ar(‘ being disiiensed with to a large 
extent in favour of more modern automatic con- 
trivances securing more or less perfectly the advan- 
tages of bath lubrication, it is unlikely that they 
will be displaced entirely, for there are cases in 
w^hich the conditions of working are such that the 
lubricant cannot be recovered, and must be sup- 
})lied continuously in small quantities. Slide bars 
and ])iston rods are often cases in point. Needle 
lubricators are largely used for these and other 
])ur poses, and for shafting. 

The needle lubricator shown in fig. 156 consists 
of an inverted glass reservoir with perforated 
Fig. 156. wooden stopper, in which a metallic needle fits 

rather loosely. This needle rests upon the shaft. 
The up-and-down movement of] thejne.edle, caused by the rotation of the 
shaft, causes the oil to be slowly expelled from the reservoir, and allows its 
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place to be taken by air which works up ])ast the needle. Changes of 
tein])erature and ])rossure are apt to cause considerable irregularity in the 
working of this lubricator. 

Stop Valve Lubricators. Many forms of lubricator are used which have 
a valve by means of which the rate of sup])ly of the lubricant can be varied. 
^JMie only objection that can be advanced against them is that the small 
aperture between th<‘. valve and seat is to be obstructed by dirt. On this 
account the valve seating is generally raised above tlH‘. bottom of the oil 
reservoir. The objection is not a very serious one, for if the valve becomes 
choked it is obvious that the lubricant used is not clean. Indeed all oil used 
should be strained through linen before being fed to the oil-cans. 

Oscillation Lubricators. - Lubricators have frequently to be fixed to the 
moving })arts of rnacliines, such as engine connecting-rods, big-ends, locomotives, 
etc. i’hev are [provided with valves which ar(‘ thrown off their seats by tJu* 



Fjo. 157. Pio. 158. 


oscillation of the machinery and allow tlie lubricant to escape, but seat them- 
selves again when the machinery is stop]>ed. 

ThfelfalVs (Hffoinafic Inbricafor for locomofivrs, made by M(*ssrs. W. H. 
Bailey Co., of Manchester (fig. 157), has an inner chamber containing a 
brass ball with concave seating. Leading from the oil reservoir to this inner 
chamber is a passage, terminating in the centre of the ball-valv<‘, seating. 
Another passage leads froin the inner chamber, through the shank of the 
lubricator, to the bearing. The tube leading from the top of the valve (chamber 
to the underside of the lid is for the admission of air, and serves also for 
flushing the bearing with oil, if required. The cone va]v(»- regulates the supply 
of oil passing from the reservoir to the valve chamber. 

When the locomotive is in motion, the ball rolls loosely on its seating, 
thus admitting oil to the bearings. When the engine comes to rest, the ball 
remains upon the centre of the concave seat, thus closing the oil-supply pipe. 

Fig. 158 shows a cylinder lubricator on the same principle. It has a 
second ball valve in the shank, the object of which is to prevent steam from 
entering the lubricator. This valve has an upper and a lower seating, the 
latter having fine slots cut in it in order to allow the oil to flow past the valve 
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during the exhaust stroke, or when steam is shut off. When the steam is 
admitted to the cylinder, the valve is forced against the u])))er seating and 
closes the passage communicating witli the upper ball-valve chamber, thus 
preventing tlu* steam from entering tin* lubricator. 

Sight-feed Lubricators.- To ensuie economical lubrication it is generally 
necessary to ])e able to see exactly how much of tin* lubricant is being supplied 

by the oil cup to the, ])art requiring lubrication 
and to be able to vary the supply at will. This 
(*au be most readily and easily effected by 
allowing the oil to fall in visible drops into the 
orifice leading to the bearing, or to rise as 
drops through water. The most primitivt* 
form of lubricator which indicates th(*, rate of 
feed, is that in which Ihe lubricant is held in 
a glass vess(*l ])laced in a ])rominent position, 
so that the oil level in the lubricator can In* 
seen and its rate of fall noted. Lubricators 
of this simple form, such as the needle lubri- 
cator, have been notict'd ; but in the case of 
some of tlic forms described, neither the rate 
of siipjdy nor the amount of lubricant in the 
lubricator can be seen. 

We shall now deal with some ])attern8 which 
actually show the rate of fecKl, for the oil is 
visible as drops as it leaves the lubricator 
under the action of gravity. 

A very simple form of drop-feed lubricator 
is made by Rotherham & Sons, (Vjventry. It 
is shown in fig. J 59. The oil supply is kept in 
a raised tank, and a ])ipc leads from it to the 
contrivance shown in tlie figure. By releasing 
the lock nut A, and turning the milled head 13, 
the valve is opened and 
the oil drips out of the 
Fio. 159. nozzle (\ and these drops 

can be seen through the 
glass tube. A pi})e leads from the union D to the bearing, 
and any number of these, sight feeds can be jdaced side by 
side to feed se 2 )arate bearings. It is thus possible to 
control the volume of the sup^ily and see that the oil is 
flowing [properly. 

The sight drop-feed lubricator (fig. J60), made by 
Messrs Mather & Platt, ^ consists of a small reservoir 
having a passage leading from the bottom, which can be 
closed by a tap in which is a small valve which can be 
regulated as desired.* The discharge orifice terminates in 
a nozzle protected by a short glass tube, which enables 
the engineman to see the exact rate of feed. 

A combined sight dropfeed and siphon lubricator is 
shown in fig. 161. The lower vessel M, which has a Fig. 160. 

small capacity, is provided with the necessary number 
of siphon tubes (the one illustrated has three) for containing the cotton or 
worsted trimmings or wicks T. This vessel has a hinged lid L, which affords a 
1 A. Howat^ Eng. Patent No. 20205 (1893). 
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ready means of access for fitting and examining the trimmings; the lid is kej)t 
closed by a spring. 

The tube U c()ndu(‘1s tlie oil direct to the point of aj)plication, or, as in the 
case of an axle-})()x, to another oil w('ll of small ca])acity, from whic^li oil is taken 
by further trimmings to th(‘ ])art to be lubricated. Th(‘ drop lubricator, which 
delivers its oil into M tlirougli the sight glass C, consists of an oil vessel A 
fitted with a valve V, which is used to regulate the sujjply of oil frojn A to M, 
In the illustration this valve is shown 
closed. 

To o])en the valve V, the end of the 
spindle is raised, and, after turning it 
through the knife edge at K is 
allowed to drop into the groove which 
is cut in tlie top of the adjusting screw 
B to receive it. The flow of oil from 
A to M is regulated by raising or 
lowering the nut H until th<‘ desired 
adjustment has })een attained : B can 
then be secured by tightening the nut 
i\ The s])ring 8 is for the purjmse of 
closing the valve when the knife edge 
is released from the groove in th(* top 
of the- nut B. The seat of th(‘ valve V 
is higher than the bottom of the lubri- 
cator, thus forming a cavity which 
prevents sediment from being washed 
on to the valve seat ; the bell H is pro- 
vided to jirevent suspended matters 
from settling on the valve seat. A 
number of air holes 0 are made in the 
top of the bell. 

The valve is ])rovided with a loose 
pin P, having a ball and socket con- 
nection ; the body of the pin fits the 
small ])assage between the fac(^ of the 
valve V and the sight tube, the motion 
of the machinery or locomotive to 
which the lubricator is fixed causing 
the pinto vibrate and keep the passage 
free and the supply of oil uniform. 

When filling A with oil, the wing nut 
D is unscrewed until a hole through it 
coincides with the hole E. 

With the ordinary siphon lubricator the supply of oil to the bearings con- 
tinually diminishes as the level of the oil in the reservoir falls, but with this 
combined lubricator it is kept practically constant, and by varying the number 
of strands in the trimmings the lubricant can be distributed to the various 
bearing surfaces in any proportion desired. 

The two designs of oil cup illustrated in figs. 162 and 163 are of a pattern 
very generally used. Regulation of the feed is obtained by turning the fluted 
cap A- to the right or left, according to whether decreased or increased 
flow is required, the cap being held in position by the spring pressing against 
it and engaging the grooves. In fig. 162 there is no sight-feed device. Fig. 
163 shows a form in which the oil can be seen falling from a nozzle as it passes 
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to the bearing ; it is also fitted with a snap lever B at tlie to]), which enables 
the valve to b(‘ closed without altering the adjustment for rate of feed. 


LB 



L'lo, 1()2. Fin. 1()3. 


Mechanical Lubricators.--- Mechanical lubric.ators, or forced-feed oil puni])s, 
provide a means of su])j)lying lubricant to a bearinf^ with ]>recision, in any 
desired quantity, and in amounts varying with the velocity of the moving parts. 
Generally speaking, for ordinary bearings, the lubricant is delivered to the 
usual oilways provided, the ])ressure being low in the supply pipes as long as 
there is no obstruction to the passage of the oil. However, as the oil is 
delivered by a powerful pump, no ordinary obstruction can impede its flow to 
the point to be lubricated. In the case of steam-engine cylinders or air com- 
})res8ors, the lubricant is driven forcibl}^ into the (jylindtTs, steam pipes, valve 
chests, etc., and is not dependent for its flow upon differences of air or steam 
pressure, or hydrostatic i)ressure due to the w^eight of the liquid. Forced feed 
is now displacing gravity systems of lubrication for all im})ortant bearings, 
especially where bath or pad lubrication is dillic.ult to use, and also for engine 
bearings of all kinds. 

It will be ]>os8ible to illustrate and describe a few only of the mechanical 
lubricators in use, there being a very large number of designs; but they all 
depend upon the same general principles for their efficiency. 

Wakefield’s Mechanical Lubricators. — Wakefield’s^ lubricators are made 
of several patterns to meet the varied needs of engine practice. They are 
designed to lubricate either steam or air cylinders, as well as bearings. 

Pig. 164 illustrates a sight-feed mechanical lubricator which has been 
designed for fitting in the cabs of locomotives. Its special features are the 
provision of a by-pass to direct the flow of oil should a sight-feed glass break, 
and a separate flushing for each feed. 

A reciprocating motion is given to the pump plunger by means of the 
eccentric shaft K rotating in bearings fitted in the side of the oil reservoir A. 

1 Messrs. 0. C. Wakefield & Co., Ltd. 
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When the pumj) plunger is at the outer end of its stroke, oil is drawn in through 
the port E, and through the hollow plunger into the pump barnil D. On the 



Fro, 164. 


return strok(‘, nnjiiediately the port E is coven*, d by entering th(‘, pun»p barrel, 
the oil is under pressure* and is fore(*d through the sight-f(‘t*d glass and through 
the 2 )a 8 sages leading from it to the outlet J. 


Should one of the sight-feed glasses 
break, the pum2> barrel I) is freed by 
disengaging the spindle F to which the 
oil regulator nuts are attached, giving G 
a half turn, and finally securing G by 
drawing down F again. By this means 
the oil supply passes to J without ])ass- 
ing through the sight-feed glass H, which 
is full of water. A new sight glass can 
then be j^ut in at the end of the journey. 
At any moment each of the feeds can be 
individually flushed with oil by freeing F 
and working the pump barrel backwards 
and forwards by means of the lever G. 
It should be stated that as many as eight 
separate feeds can be supplied with each 
oil reservoir, and that the ratchet and 



pawl by which it is driven from the B 

engine are encased in an oil-tight reser- Fio. 165. 


voir. 


From J the oil passes into and fills a cop^jer pipe, and at a suitable point 
near the steam pipe the fitting (fig. 165) is placed in a convenient position. 
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When the lubri(5ator is working, the screw plug (- can }>e opened, for the jmrpose 
of ascertaining if the j)ipe is full of oil. When V is closed the check valve D 



Fig. 160 . 


is forced off its seat and the oil is deliv(‘Ted through B. The check valve is so 
designed that dirt cannot ke(‘p it open and allow steam to reach the lubricator 
under any circumstances. 



FiG.flOT. 


Instead of the above-described check valve, Wakefield's “ anti-car bon iser/' 
illustrated in fig. 166, can be used. It is designed to thoroughly mix the oil 
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with a current of steam direct from the boiler, before the lubricant enters the 
steam-chest or steam jupe. Oil from the mechanical lubricator enters the 
anti-carboniser at A, and is forced j>a8t the ball check valve B and through 
the passage when it cojnes in contact with the steam (current in the cavity H. 
The oil and steam from J then pass through the baffle to outlet F, which leads 
to the steam pipe, cylinder, or steam-chest. 

Another form of Wakefield mechanical lubricator is shown in fig. 167. 
A reciprocating motion is given to the })um]) plungers by means of the eccentric 
shaft L. When the pump plunger D and the sleeve valve E are at the outer 
end of the stroke, oil flows into the space in the pump barrel V through the 
ports F. As soon as the ports F are covered by the plunger and sleeve valve 
on the return stroke, the oil in the ])ump barrel is forced away under pressure 
to the outlet K. If the oil-regulating ])lug G is screwed right down, the })ump8 
are working at their full capacity. One full turn outwards of the oil -regulating 
])lug G decreases the oil pumped by one-fifth, and five full turns completely 
cuts off the oil supi)ly. 

This form of lubric.ator is generally plained on the foot })late of the loco- 
motive, conveniently for the cylinders. One form of this lubricator has the 
regulator ])lug8 (J fitted with pinions gearing into a sjmr wheel, which can ho 
operated by a steel wire rope from the locomotive cab. This enables the driver 
to increase the rate of feed when his engine is running slowly and working heavily. 

Ilie above-described lubricators are only single acting. There is thus an 
interval, on the return stroke, when no oil is delivered. To obviate this 
objection, which may be a valid one in some instances, a double-acting pump 
is also supplied. 



Fig. 108 . 


The lubricator is made with four feeds on each side. 

When one of these mechanical lubricators sujiplies oil to a bearing the flow 
is controlled as in fig. 16B. A test plug, as shown, is placed in the pipe as near 
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the bearing as possible, to enable the driver to satisfy hiinsolf that the pipe is 
full of oil. On the oil })assage to the bearing a check valve is placed to prevent 
the escape of oil when the engine is standing. In the case of the bearings of the 
driving and trailing wheels of a locomotive, the oilways are always placed on 
the top as shown. These journals are thrust backwards and forwards by 
the action of the jhston rods and outside rods, and cause the oil to flow between 
the brass and journal as the latter is alternately moved from side to side. 
When such forces do not act on the journal as with the bogie and tender bearings, 
the crowns of the brasses should not have oil holes in them. 



Fia. 169. 


Adams & Grandison Mechanical Lubricator.— Still another pump lubri- 
cator, made by the Steam Cylinder Lubricator Co. of Manchester, and known 
as the Adams <& Grandison sight-feed luhricoior, is shown in fig. lok 

This lubricator comprises a tank A containing the oil, in which are several 
plunger pumps, one for each feed. The supply of oil can be regulated by the 
taps L, the surplus ml passing back into the tank through the holes seen below 
each tap. The lever F is usually coupled to some reciprocating part of the 
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t'Jigiue, hut iu tli(‘ aam of ]uj^1i>S|khhI (‘ngiiies a 8j)ociai gear is fitted for driv- 
iiig by a siriall band from some revolving ]mrt of the engine. The ])uinps 



can be worked, if required, by the hand-wheel H, for flushing purposes at 
starting, etc. 

Orandison^ s piston mechanical lubricator, fig, 170, also made by the Steam 
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Cylindor Lubric^ator Co., Manchester, is a form of displacement lubricator in 
which the oil is su])plied by the pressure of steam on a piston-rod. It consists 
of a cylindrical vessel A fitted with a piston I), a hollow piston-rod L, and a 
sight-feed aiTangenient 8. The steam inlet is at 11, and the oil outlet at F. 
As the steam j)ressure above and below the ])iston are equal, the steam 
pressure on the area of th(‘ piston-rod forces the lubricant ]:)ast the slightly open 
valve E. 


The piston 1) is packed with an asbestos ring B, held between a junk ring 
and the piston. 

To fill the lubricator, the ])iston 1) is ])ushed down as far as it will go ; 
the plug K is removed, and oil is poured into the cup (^, whence it runs down 
the hollow piston-rod and through the holes M into the lubricator, air being 
allowed to (isca]>e through the plug N. After the plug K has been replaced, 
steam is admitted below the piston 1) by ojiening th(^ plug J. 

The amount of oil allowed to pass away is regulated by the plug E, and 
the number of drops jiassing ])er minute can be seen through the glass 8, 
which is kept filled with water, the amount of oil in the lubricator being 
indicated by tin* length tin* ])iston-rod ])rojects through tin* stuffing-box on 
the toj) of the lubricator. 

The water can be drained from the j^ait of the cyliiubT under the ])iston 
I), by closing the ])lug I and o})emng the plug I*. By closing the })lug O, 
the lubricator is isolated from the jiart being lubiicated. 

There are a number of cylinder lubricators, more suitable for large than 
for small engines, so designed that a piston, actuated by a ratchet driven 
from the engine cross-head, delivers at each stroke* of the engine a definite 
quantity of oil. 

The Adatm Seajield Luhricator, made by tin* Steam (-ylinder Jjubricator 
Co., Manchester, has an oil ])ump driven by a rocking lever instead of a ])awl 

and ratchet whecd. One design 


^ ^ c:I_ rioJl sliown in section in fig. 171. 

^ ^ ^ The rat(‘ of feed can be varied 

1^) ov(‘r a wid(‘ range, and will 

against high pressures 
and superheated steam. It is 
^ I ^ Hpecially adapted for gas, oil, 
^ and steam engines. 

^ The Serpollet sighf^feed 

^ mechanical lubricator, made by 

Messrs. Hchafier & Budenberg 
of Manchester, shown in section 
i n fig. 1 72, has a piston actuated 
by a ratchet and lever to which 
a to-and-fro motion is com- 
municated by means of a 
double cam. The piston is pro- 
vided with two slots, a longi- 
Fig. 171. tudinal slot by which the oil 

is delivered successively to the 
different outlets (only one shown in the figure), and an oblique slot by which 
the oil is drawn into the hollow jiiston from the oil reservoir during the suction 
period. In addition to the working piston there is a second shorter one held 


I 




down by a spring, which serves to relieve any excess pressure. The tension 
of the spring can be varied, by turning the spindle projecting through tlie 
stufling-box to suit different feed pressures. The oil irom each outlet rises 
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throiig]i a sight glass, of which from two to eight arc connected to one lubri- 
cator, and su])})ly oil to as many bearings. 

Another lubri(;ator of this ty])e, also made by Messrs. Bcliaffer Budenberg, 
is FranTces wcchanical lahricafor, shown in fig. ]73. The ratchet wheel S is 
rotated in th(j usual way by connecting the. It^ver IT with any suitable part of 



Horizontal Section. 
Fig. 172. 


the engine. The cylinder C, containing a plunger K, is rotated by the ratchet- 
wheel spindle. During each revolution of the cylinder, the two ends of the 
plunger alternately come in contact with the projecting end of the pin a, 
and thus the plunger is moved to and fro, producing a ])umping action by which 
the oil is alternately drawn into the cylinder and forced forward to the delivery. 
For this purpose the cylinder C is providini with a passage h which alternately 
communicates with the oil reservoir through the suction passage s, and with 
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the delivf*ry D through the passage d. By turning the nut 0 the ])in a 
can bo adjusted to vary the stroke of the plunger K, so as to give the required 
feed of oil. 

Fig. 174 is a mechanical ])lunger lubricator made by Messrs. Schaffer & 
Budcnberg, Mam hcvster. It consists of a lower vessel to contain oil, fitted 
with a hollow ])lunger which is actuated by an arrange.ment of rat(diet, worm, 
and screw gearing. 

The worm gearing is connected to the ])lunger by a friction coupling which 
is loosened by turning the wing nut at the top. After loosening the nut 
tli(‘ plunger can be screwed up or down by means of the large handle, for 
giving a fiush of oil or for filling the cylinder from the oil cup. The oil-filling 
cuj) is fitted with a three-Avay cock. When filling, the handle is in the 
vertical ])osition, and it must be turned to the horizontal ])osition for working. 




173 . 


In casti the plunger meets with any undue resistance the friction coupling 
will sli]), thereby preventing any damage. 

The back-pressure valve sujiplied with the lubricator is intended for the 
delivery end of the oil -supply pipe. 

A sight feed c^an be supplied if desired. This is attached directly to the 
oil delivery on the cock. 

' The K. & W. Graphiter. This lubricator, shown in figs. 175 and 176, 
is designed to deliver to the engine a mixture of fiake lubricating graiihitc 
mixed with oil or other liquid. Motion is given to the central vertical spindle 
by a pawl and ratchet wheel driven from the engine. On the ratchet-wheel 
s])indle is a worm which engages a worm wheel on the central vertical spindle. 
In the centre of this vertical spindle is a ]>ump jfiunger actuated by a ring, 
the inclination of which can be adjusted from the outside so as to vary the 
stroke of the plunger and vary the rate of delivery of the lubricant. A spiral 
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Wire rovolv(*s msidc the connecting pipe between the liibuc atoi ind the delivery 
valve, which ])ievenls dn\ ])ossibihty of the giaphite settling in or obstruct- 
ing the connecting pi])e l)<‘hvcr\ and !clj(‘f \al\<s, ot tli(‘ cb‘sign shown in 
fig 177, die also pio\ided 



Fig. 176 



Dflivery 

Valve 



Relief Valve 
Fig 177 


Hydrostatic Sight-teed Lubricators. — In the case of many stationary steam 
engines, esjiecially those whose load is fairly constant, gravity or hydrostatic 
sight-feed lubricators have proved themselves to be excellent for valve chests 
and cylinders. There are a great variety of designs, but all of them act as 
a result of the head of water between the steam inlet and orifice through which 
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the water, steam, and oil pass to the engine. In its passage through the lubii- 
cator the oil rises through a small reservoir of clean condensed water, and the 
drops can be seen by the cngineman as they rise. Suitably plac.ed valves 
enable the rate of flow of the oil to be varied at will ; the more quickly the 
drops follow each other the more rapid the supply of the lubricant. In many 
cases, just before the oil leaves the lubricator, it is mingled with a small 
stream of steam passing from the boiler to the cylinders, steam chest, or steam 
pipe, thus ensuring the proper distribution of the oil over the rubbing surfaces. 
The delivery pi2)e should be carried well into the steam pipe of the engine, 
or other passage, so as to prevent any of the lubricant from running down 
the surfaces instead of mixing with the steam. 

Wakefield’s Eureka Lubricator. — ^This lubricator is shown in flgs. 178, 179, 
180 (p. 479). There is a practically constant head of water (condensed steam) 
in the chamber P, which forces the oil through the nip])les visible through the 
sight-feed glasses D ; the supply of oil being controlled by the oil -regulating 
valves E. A is the oil reservoir. Steam from the boiler enters the lubricator 
through the ])ipc N, and passes down the passages L to the outlet J, where it 
meets the oil which rises through the water in tin*, sight-feed chamber, and 
carries it as a spray to the steam pipe or cylinders. B is the filling ])lug. It 
is fitted with a release valve to prevent damage due to th(‘ dcwelopment of 
excessive pressure resulting from oil expansion when all ontl(*.ts and inlets 
are closed. The lubricator illustrated is of the four-feed ty])e, and all four 
feeds can be shut off, without altering the regulating valves E, by o])erating 
the valve F, and the sight-feed glasses can be blown through by opening the 
plugs K. 



Fig. 182. 

Wakefield’s A.C. Lubricator. — The Wakefield A.O. lubricator (fig. 181) 
differs from the Eureka, inasmuch as the hydrostatic head is measured by 
feet instead of inches. The steam from the boiler enters the condenser by 
the pipe P and the water flows out to the lubricator at Q, the condenser being 
fixed outside the driver's cab as high up as possible. The lubricator itself 
is fixed in a conspicuous position inside the cab. Water from the condenser 
enters the bottom of the oil reservoir K through the pipe G and condenser 
valve H. When the valve N is opened, oil flows down the central tube to the 
two valves E E, and, when these are open, rises in drops from the sight-feed 
nipples towards the outlet J. pere the oil meets a current of steam from the 
boiler entering at A and is driven to the engine. 

Steam chest and cylinder connections are provided of the design shown in 
fig. 182. In passing with the steam through the small holes in this fitting the 
oil is broken up into a fine spray, and reaches all parts bathed by the steam. 

Simplex Lubricator. — The Simplex lubricator, made by the Steam Cylinder 
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Lubricator Co., is illustrated in fig. 183. In this lubricator the sight-feed 
glass G is always full of steam, and wlien the valve C is opened the oil can be 

seen dropping down. After 


0 filling with oil, to start 

^ lubricator, 0 }>on the 

valve A slowly about one 
turn. This admits steam to 
9 the ui)pcr ))art of the lubri- 

cator E and the sight-feed 
glass G. Water of condensa- 
tion settles down to the 
bottom of the lubricator and 
raises the oil level so that it 
can flow through F when the 
valve C is open. 

Fig. 184 shows a con- 
denser ty])e of sight-feed 
lubricator made by the above 
firm. Water resulting from 
steam condensation collects 

n in A and flows into the oil 
reservoir chamber B, forcing 
Jo the lubricant through the 

I I 1 regulating valve below the 

I ^ ^ sight-feed glass. Oil rising 

through the water in the 
glass ])asses through the 
lightly loaded valve to the 
steam pipe. When the 
valves I) and E are closed, 
F can be opened and the 
lubricator filled with oil. 
Another valve, not shown in 
Fig. 183. the figure, can be opened to 

run off water. 

Grease Cups.- -Although grease cups for cylinders are not used so frequently 
as formerly, owing to lubricants containing vegetable or animal oils and fats 
in the form of greases being unsuitable for steam cylinders, such cups are used 
for introducing a charge of lubricating oil into a steam space against the 
steam pressure. 

Fig. 185 shows one of the many forms of grease cup. By opening the upper 
tap, whilst the lower tap is closed, the central receiver may be filled with oil. 
On shutting the upper taj), and more or less oj)ening the lower one, the lubricant 
is allowed to flow into the steam space below, whilst the steam flows and 
condenses in the receiver. 

Roscoe Water-displacement Lubricator. — It has been found more convenient 
and economical to use in place of the above-described instrument an automatic 
contrivance which will feed the lubricant slowly. One of the earliest and 
most satisfactory instruments of this class is the Roscoe ^ lubricator, shown 
in fig. 186. The delivery pipe, which passes some distance into the steam pipe, 
must be of such diameter that both the oil from the lubricator and the water 
resulting from condensation can flow away freely along the lower part of the 
pipe, and allow live steam to enter along the upper part. 

^ James Roscoe, Leicester, Eng. Patent No. 1337 (1862). 


Fig. 183. 
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The Koscoe lubricator consists of a chamber which can be filled with oil 
from above. Near the to}3 of this chamber is the delivery passage, which 
can be opened or closed to any desired extent by means of a valve. There is 
also in the centre a vertical tube, the upper end of which is closed, and the 
lower end perforated to admit water or oil. UiJOii the vessel being filled with 
oil, the tube remains full of air until the delivery valve is opened, when, the 



Fig. 184. 


steam entering the lubricator, the air is compressed. The steam then rapidly 
condenses, and the water falls to the bottom. So long as the engine is running, 
the delivery valve is left slightly open, with the result that steam or water 
slowly enters the lubricator, and the oil slowly finds its way out. Should 
steam be shut off, the pressure in the lubricator is relieved, the air expands 
in the central tube, and a quantity of oil is driven out which serves to keep 
the parts lubricated until steam is again turned on. The amount of 
opening which must be given by the driver to the delivery valve when the 
lubricator is fixed on a locomotive, depends upon the number of stops which 
have to be made by the train, the temperature of the air, and the extent to 
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wliich the steam is throttled by the engitie regulator. An ex})erienced driver 
can judge these points very satisfactorily and obtain good results without 
waste of oil. 

In the case of locomotives, the steam has often to be shut off and the engine 
allowed to run for long distances without steam. When 
working in this condition, tliere is often too little steam 
passing through the lubricator to more than ])artially lubri- 
cate the engine parts. To prevent any serious injury to 
the rubbing surfaces under such conditions, lubricators ar(^ 
placed on the cylinders. ITie most commonly used design 
is known as the Furness ^ hihrlcalor, a section of which is 
shown in fig. 187. Oil is ^daced in the bell-shaped chamber, 
from whence it feeds through tlie wick and wire-gauze cup 
into the central passage, which it fills. So long as tliere is 
steam pressur<‘ in the cylinders the small valve shown 
remains closed, but immediately steam is shut off, a vacuum 
is formed, the \alve is drawn off its seat, a charge of oil 
enters tlic cylinder, and, so long as the steam remains oft, 
the oil is slowly fed. 

A weak feature of this luliricator is that. dep(‘nding as 
it does u])on th(‘ lifting ])Ower of wicks, it cannot be us(*dfor 

thick cylinder oils, unless it be 
St earn- jacketed so as to keep 
the oil warm. Fia. 185 . 

An iwproxrd cylinder luhri- 
calor of this type is shown in lig. 1 88. The lubri- 
cator is filled with oil through the cap W, after 
removing the cork L, and no oil can pass away 
from the container so long as the valve A is kept 
pressed against its seating by the spring B, as 
shown in the figure. 

To operate the lubricator, the valve A is lifted 
and rotated through 90"^, so that the knife edge K 
at the top of the valve spindle rests in the cross 
grooves made in the nut 0 to receive it. The 
amount of opening of the valve is regulated by 
raising or lowering the nut C until the required 
quantity of oil can pass slowly into the chamber E, 
and, when the desired opening has been obtained, 
C is locked by means of the nut D. 

The glass chamber E enables the rate of feed 
Fig. 186 . to be observed and regulated. 

The needle N, held loosely in 
the valve A, maintains a clear oilway and regular feed. 

When the engine is working under steam, the valve F 
is kept pressed against its seating, and steam is thus pre- 
vented from passing from the cylinder into the lubricator. 

During this time oil passes slowly from the containing 
vessel through the valve A into the chamber E, and when 
steam is shut off, the action of the engine piston moving to Kia, 187. 

and fro creates a vacuum behind the valve F, whicli rises, 
and oil out of E is forced into the cylinder by the pressure of the atmosphere 
passing down through the tube H. 

‘ H, D. Furness, Eng. Patent No. 2437 (1871). 
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The Luard automatic lubricator, fig. 189, made by Messrs. Holden & Brooke 
of Manchester, also dispenses with the trimming. 



Fig. 188. 


At each stroke (when steam is shut ofi) the vacuum in the cylinder causes 
the valve A to close and the valve A' to open, a small fixed quantity of oil 
being drawn up past the three-sided spindle B at 
the same time. The S(‘.rew 0 is provided in case 
the use of a dif[erent quality of oil renders regu- 
lation desirable. The screw' is protected by the 
cap D, and cannot be tampered with unless D is 
unscrewed. 

To secure lubrication whilst the steam is shut 
off, the stream of oil and steam coming from the 
sight-feed lubricator is, in Smith’s design, rein- 
forced by a jet of steam, which, by an air valve, is 
caused to flow direct from the boiler and open the 
steam valve when there is a vacuum in the steam- 
chest. 

timiih's automatic vacuum-destroying valve lubri- 
cator for locofnotives (fig. 190) is used in connection 
with locomotive steam-chests and cylinders, for 
destroying the vacuum created by the pumping 
action of the pistons when the engine is running 
with steam shut off, and for lubricating the work- 
ing faces of the valves and pistons by means of a 
combined jet of steam, air, and oil. 

The opening A communicates with the cylinder 
steam-chests, and the pipe B with the steam dome 
of the boiler. When closed, the valve C prevents 
the passage of steam from the boiler, through the 
pipe B, into the chamber E. The valve D is Fig. 189. 

exposed on its upper side to the pressure of the 

steam in the steam-chests and the chamber E, and on its underside to the 
pressure of the atmosphere. The positions of the valves C and ]) as illustrated 
are those which obtain : (a) when the engine is running with the steam regulator 
open, and (6) when the engine is at rest with the steam regulator closed. 
When the engine is moving with steam shut off, the action of the engine pistons 
creates a partial vacuum in the steam-chests and in the chamber E, and the 
greater pressure of the atmosphere on the underside of the valve D causes it 
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to rise and come in contact with the end of the valve C, wliich is lifted and 
allows steam to pass through the nozzle (I into the cliaiiiber E, thence into 
the steam-chests and cylinders ; at tlie same time air is allowed to pass up the 
passage F F, past the seating of the valve B, and to mix with the steam. 

The vessel H contains a supply of oil, and the valve K regulates the amount 
which passes from H into the cliamber L, the non-return valve N prev(*nting 
the passage of steam from the steam-chest into L and H. WJien the engine is 
running with steam shut off and a ])artial vacuum is thus ])roduced on the top 
of the valve N, the air at atmospheric pressure, which is free to enter H, lifts 



the valve N, and the oil out of L is forced down the passage P and is carried 
forward to the cylinders by the steam passing through the nozzle G. 

When the engine conies to rest and the pressure in the chamber E becomes 
equal to that of the atmos]3here, the valves B, C, and N automatically close. 

The tube 0 is made of a large bore, so that, in the event of the valve N 
temporarily sticking, steam will be allowed to escape freely by raising the lid 
R, and without blowing the oil out of H. 

Design of Cylinders. — To secure good cylinder and valve lubrication, it is 
essential that attention be paid to the conditions which determine whether the 
oil shall reach the surfaces or not. The greatest enemy to good cylinder 
lubrication is water. It wets the surfaces where there is any abrasive action, 
and effectually keeps off the oil. Water may be present in undue quantity, 
either because it is brought into the steam-chest and cylinder from the steam 
pipe, or is unable to escape from the cylinders owing to the positions in which 
the steam ports are placed. When water comes from the steam pipe in any 
quantity, a separator should be used and the steam dried. This is nearly 
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always done in the case of high-speed engines. To ensure the escape of such 
water as condenses in tlie cylinders, the })orts should be placed below them, or 
so low at the side or sides that all the water may drain away with each opening 
of the exhaust port. Proper drain pipes must also be fixed to the lowest points 
of the exhaust pipe when it rises to any height, or the water will remain in the 
pipe to a sufficient extent to keep the cylinders in a wet condition and so prevent 
proper lubrication. To get rid of such water as is condimsed in the cylinders 
and cannot get away freely through the main valves, 
ifolt’s drain valve has been found very efficient. A 
section of this valve is shown in fig. 191. Here the two 
valves, which slide freely on a spindle, so control the 
movements of each other, that the one having the 
greatest steam pressure ujion it remains shut and holds 
the other open. This results in the closing of the 
drain valve at that end of the cylinder receiving steam, 
whilst the valve controlling the drain pijx'S at the end 
of the cylinder which is being exhausted remains open. 

Provided that the drain valve is not too large for the Fio. J91. 

cylinders, the water is drained with very little loss of 

steam, and th(i bottom of the cylinder, which in horizontal engines has to carry 
the weight of the piston, remains well lubricated. 

Pump Circulation. — Instead of placing a reservoir bemeath or above each 
bearing, and allowing the latter automatically to lubricate itself, the })lan is 
often adopted of supplying the bearings of engines, dynamos, etc., in an 
engine-house, from one or more raised tanks into which the oil is pumped from 
a conimon well, to which the lubricant gravitates as it runs o£E the brasses. 
By this means the oil is used over and over again, and can be strained, clarified, 
and re})lacod as desired. This method involves the use of a rather intricate 
set of supply and return ])ipes, and the bearings must be designed so that the 
waste oil may be collected without loss as it runs off the steps, slides, etc. 

In Parsons^ system the oil is supplied to the bearings under a slight j)ressure, 
varying in different instances from a few inches to several feet, but which is in 
all cases just enough to allow the oil to flow freely through the bearings, from 
which it carries off the heat generated by friction ; it is then cooled by a tubular 
cooler before being returned to them. As the oil is nowhere exposed to the 
outer air, but circulates only in a closed system, it collects no dirt and does not 
require filtration, but circulates over and over again continuously, the entire 
supply passing through the journals every few minutes. As instances of the 
astonishing economy of oil thus realised, A. M. Mattice, in a paper read before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers,^ cited two 4()0-kilowatt steam 
turbines of the Parsons type running at 3600 revolutions niinute, one of 
which used only 50 gallons of oil in six months, and the other one 55 gallons ; 
whilst at another plant, consisting of two units rated at 750 and 400 kilowatts 
respectively, only three barrels of oil were used in sixteen months. The turbine 
steamer Virginian, according to Mattice, made four successive round trii)S 
between Liverpool and Montreal without any addition of oil to her tanks, and 
the supply was still not apx^reciably diminished from its initial figure of 115 
imperial gallons. In this case the whole supply j)asscd through the bearings 
every four minutes. The figures quoted are, of course, those for the turbine 
bearings only, since the line shafting had ordinary lubrication. 

In the “ Beilis ’’ system of forced lubrication, the oil is pumped into the bearings 
under considerable pressure. The illustration (fig. 192) shows a Beilis & Morcom 
engine lubricated in this manner. A pump A, placed in the crank pit, supplies 

^ Tram, Amer, Soc, Mech, Eng,, xxvii. 469; also Engmeering, 11th May 1906, p. 621. 
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oil under pressure to tlio main bearings, crank-pin bearing, cross-bead gudgeon 
pin, guide shoe faces, and eccentric sheave. Two sections of the oscillating 
pump are shown. The plunger, closely fitting the i>uinp barrel, is actuated 
by being attached to tlie engine eccentric strap. The pump barrel is mounted 
on trunnions, and the oscillating motion imparted to it by the eccentric brings 
the port in the circular face at the bottom of the barrel alternately o])posite 
to the suction and discharge ports in the fixed portion of the pump. The pump 


X 



Fig. 192 . 


is kept continually immersed in oil, and takes its supply of oil from the crank 
pit through a cylindrical strainer, round which is wrapped fine gauze wire fo 
prevent grit and dirt from getting into the bearings. The delivery branch of 
the pump 18 connected to a main supply pipe B, from which branch pipes are 
Jed to nipples screwed through the cap into the brass of the main bearinffs 
The method of conveying the oil from the main bearings, and the direction of 
now, are clearly shown in the illustration. 

A circun^erentisl ^oove C is turned in the brass, from which a radial 
passage D, dnlled in the shaft, conducts the oil to a similar circumferential 
groove E in the crank-pin bearing ; from the groove in the crank-pin bearing 
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the oil is conducted by a passage H and pipe K to the interior of the cross-head 
pin, and thence by a similar arrangement of circumferential groove to the 
guide shoe. 

The lubrication of the eccentric rod and valve rod pin is dealt with on 
similar lines. From the main oil-pipe, a pipe is led to a pressure gauge L 
reading up to 50 lbs. per sq. inch, which shows at a glance whether the oil pres- 
sure is being maintained™ the usual pressure being from 10 to 20 lbs. per sq. inch. 
If the pressure in the lubricating system of pipes be too great, an oil-relief valve 
M, fixed on the main supply pipe, is slightly opened, and permits a small quantity 
of oil, which has passed through the pump, to be returned to the reservoir. 

Splash Lubrication.— -To secure the advantages of good lubrication as well 
as to keep out grit and dirt, many kinds of mechanism are completely enclosed 
in cases containing the lubricant, which is thrown about by the moving parts, 
drenching all the exposed rubbing surfaces, and freely entering the oil ways 
provided. In this way, not only is the oil used over and over again, but perfect 
lubrication is secured, and, as previously pointed out, particles of grit and 
dirt are prevented from mixing with the oil and grinding away the rubbing 
surfaces. 

Very many engines have the whole of the moving parts enclosed in this 
way, and j)erfect lubrication is secured for all parts. Tln^ bed-plate forms a 
reservoir in which is placed oil and water. At each revolution of the crank the 
lubricant is thrown about the upper portion of the (*hamber, lubricating the 
connecting-rod ends, valve-gear, main bearings, etc. These engines may, 
therefore, be allowed to run with full load, and without a single stop, for more 
than a month at a time, for the wear is exceedingly small, and all the parts can 
be k(jpt well supplied with oil. 

Vertical gas and oil engines, including high-speed motor car engines, 
are frequently lubricated in a similar manner, oil alone being used in the 
chambers. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE COMPOSITION, DESIGN, AND LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS AND 
OTHER FRICTION SURFACES. 

Forms and Functions of Friction Surfaces. — Bearings are the surfaces of 
contact between the moving parts and the frame of a machine, or of one 
moving part and another. They guide the motions of the pieces they carry, 
and their shapes depend on the nature of the motions required. When, for 
instance, the ])ieco is required to move in a straight line, the bearing must be 
either jdain or cylindrical, with the axis in the line of motion. On the other 
hand, rotating pieces must have surfaces accurately shaped to figures of 
revolution. 

The parts of moving pieces which are in contact with tlu^ bearings may 
be classed as slides, gudgeons, journals, bushes, pivots, and screws. We also 
have to deal with line ’’ contact surfaces in worm-gear, cog-wheels, etc., 
which, if they do not act as guides, have relative motion. 

Owing to the weight of the moving parts, or the stresses the machine has 
to transmit, the bearing surfaces are pressed together with considerable force. 
Consequently, not only must the moving parts and the frame of the machine 
be strong enough to bear the stresses to which they are subjected without 
elastic displacement, but the rubbing contact areas must be suflicieiitly large 
to ])revent overheating and undue wear. To secure the required area of 
bearing, the rubbing surfaces are often made very long and narrow in the 
direction of motion, whilst in other instances they arc square, or approximately 
circular. 

Materials used for Bearings and Friction Surfaces. Importmice of Using 
Sfiitahle Ma/emls.- —Although it is true that, in the majority of instances, 
the selection of a suitable lubricant and its proper method of application 
to the surfaces arc of paramount importance, it very frequently happens that 
the conditions of working are such that particular attention must be paid 
to the nature of the surfaces which arc to work in contact, otherwise rapid 
wear will take place even though the coefficient of friction be low. Such wear 
gcmerally results from the fact that the rubbing surfaces are exposed to the 
atmosphere and become dirty and gritty, or that the bearing is line contact, 
or that the motion is too slow or too fast and the load heavy. 

The friction of solids when working the one upon the other varies greatly ; 
for some solids are more unctuous than others, and it is always well to make 
the bearing of the most unctuous solid that will carry the load. 

The possibility of maintaining a machine in good condition without the 
frequent renewal of parts depends largely upon the care which has been 
exercised in designing it, so as to secure the conditions under which perfect 
lubrication is obtained. When the conditions are such that perfect lubrication 
is impossible, care must be taken to make the rubbing surfaces of as durable 
a material as possible. To effect these objects under the diverse conditions 
of everyday practice, a large number of devices have been introduced, a few 
of the principal of which we propose describing. 
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Before the introduction of mineral lubricating oils, the necessity of paying 
considerable attention to tlie nature of the contact surfaces was not so great 
as now, for, as both animal and vegetable lubricants possess the property of 
oiiiness or greasiness very markedly, metallic surfaces, separat(;d by fatty 
oils, unless subjected to excessive loads, seldom injure each other seriously. 
On the other hand, since the introduction of the less “ oily ” mineral oils, it 
has been found more and more necessary to use the so-called “ antifriction 
metals ’’ as bearing surfaces. Indeed, a study of the effects produced by vary- 
ing the nature of the metallic or other surfaces in contact has, of late years, 
be(m forced upon the engineer by the conditions of running and the nature of 
the lubricants available, with the result that greater attention is now paid 
to this jmint in machine design. Of course, the advantages gained by making 
the bearing surfaces of different materials were recognised at a very early 
date ; but brasses and bronzes of various kinds, working against iron or 
st(‘(‘l, proved quite sufficient, as a rule, to prevent seizing and heating. 

As, when two clean surfaces work against each other, the softer of the two 
(providing they do not seize) wears much more rapidly than the harder one, 
it is well to make the surface which is most easily and cheaply replaced 
of the softest material. The rubbing surfaces of a bearing are, on this account, 
removable }>ieces (steps or bushes), which are easily replaced by new ones. 

Indeed it is not too much to say that the introduction of mineral oils, 
and the recognition of the true part played by viscosity in lubrication, have 
necessitated great alterations in the principles of design so far as the contact 
surfaces of machines are concerned ; for mineral oils, although stable even 
when heated, and giving excellent results when they form viscous lubricat- 
ing films, do not form good adsorbed lubricating films, and are deficient in 
lubricating power when the speeds are low and when the faces arc pressed 
together by heavy loads. 

In many instances, the conditions of work are such that efficient lubrication 
is im])ossiblc. For instance, parts of sewing machines and of watch and clock 
mechanism, knitting machines, and many other contrivances, such as machine- 
gun mechanism, have to depend very largely for their durability upon the 
hardness of the bearing surfaces and their suitability for working in contact 
with each other. 

Many rubbing surfaces, such as the escapements of clocks and watches, 
either wear clean or have only such adsorbed films upon them as are derived 
from the atmosphere. In such instances it is absolutely necessary that the 
materials should be exceedingly hard, and be made of materials which will 
not adhere. 

It is now becoming more clearly recognised that solids possess properties 
which have been generally regarded as peculiar to liquids. An adsorbed 
film, for example, gives a coefficient of friction which depends upon its chemical 
nature, and this is modified very considerably by the chemical nature of the 
solid upon which it rests. Bismuth working on bismuth, according to Hardy 
and Doubleday, gives a much smaller static coefficient than steel upon steel, 
and any particular interposed lubricant reduces the friction between these 
metals by an amount depending upon its oiliness. The unctuousness of solids 
will be further considered later. 

Friction, wear, hardness, and strength are all properties of solids which 
have to be considered in the design of bearings ; but the relationship of the 
one to the other is often obscure. 

Hardness and its Determination , — ^Although we speak of bodies as being 
hard and soft, these are scarcely scientific terms, for the hardness of different 
substances measured in different ways is by no means always the same. For 
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our purpose, hardness may be defined as the resistance offered to permanent 
plastic deformation. We must clearly distinguish between mere skin hardness 
and the hardness of the mass of the metal, for exposure to air, etc., or mechanical 
and chemical treatment, will often harden the surfaces of even soft bodies 
considerably. 


Table CXLVIII. — Ret.ative Hardness of Metals (Bottone). 


Manganese, . 

. 1456 

Gold, . 




979 

Cobalt, 

. 1450 

Aluminium, . 




821 

Nickel, 

. 1410 

(Cadmium, 




760 

Iron, . 

. 1375 

Magnesium, . 




726 

(’opper. 

. 1360 

Tin, 




651 

Balladiuni, . 

. 1200 

Lead, . 




570 

Platinum. 

. 1107 

3’halJium, 




565 

Zinci, . 

. 1077 

CJalcium, 




405 

8ilvcr, 

990 

Sodium, 




400 

Iridium, 

984 

Potassium, . 




230 


A series of experiments by Bottone, who measured the load necessary to 
produce a cut of definite depth, show grear differences in the hardness of different 
metals. In his scale of hardness the diamond is taken at 3010. His determina- 
tions of the relative hardness of twenty metals is given in Table CXLVITI. 
above. 

The surface hardness may be determined by means of the sclerometer 
(hardness measurer), devised by T. Turner,^ as shown in fig. 193. 



A steelyard beam A swings on a pivot in a horizontal plane and oscillates 
on knife edges in a vertical plane. At the end remote from the knife edge is 
a style B, shod with a diamond point. To prevent the style from chattering 
it is placed at an angle with the plane of the beam. A scale pan 0 slides 
along the beam, which is graduated, and by its means a load varying from 1 
to 100 grammes can be placed upon the diamond point. The piece to be 
tested is prepared with a polished surface free from scratches, and is clamped 
on the rising table D. The diamond point is loaded with a known pressure 
and drawn across the polished clean surface. By means of the screw E the 
table is moved bodily a short distance — e.^f. inch — and another trial made 

with a different load. The load which just suffices to abrade the specimen 
is a measure of its surface hardness. The instrument is preferably used in 
conjunction with a low-power microscope (1 inch objective) to view the scratches 
and decide which corresponds with the abrading load. The following table 
1 Proc. Birmingham Phil. Soc,, v. (1886), p. 291. 
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(Turner) shows the hardness of various materials, the numbers being the load 
in grammes required to just scratch the specimen when tested by the sclero- 
meter : — 

Steatite, .... 1 Softest iron, . . . .15 

Lead, commercial, . 1 Mild steel, . . . .21 

Tin, ..... 2*5 T 3 rre steel, .... 20-24 

Zinc, annealed, ... 6 Hard cast iron, ... .36 

Copper, .... 8 Hardest chilled iron, . . 72 

Other forms of sc^lerometer have been invented by Martens, 1 and Jaggar.^ 
A modified form of Martens’ sclerorneter, mounted on the stage of a microscope, 
is described by V. Poschl.* For a fuller discussion of this subject, Turner’s 
original j)aj)or on “ The Hardness of Metals ” determined by the scratch 
method should be consulted.^ In a later pap(‘r,*'' by the same author, the 
results obtained by means of the scleromctcr arc compared with those given 
by the more recently devised scleroscopc of Shore.® 

'Fhc Shore scleroscopc consists of a small weight or hammer, having a 
rounded diamond secured to its lower end. Tins is allowed to drop on the 
surface to be tested, and the height to which it rebounds is taken as a 
measure of the hardness. Even when the specimen to be tested is only one 
pound in weight, the results are accurate. The hammer rise.s and falls in 
a graduated glass tube, and the height to which it rebounds can easily be 
seen. By compressing a rubber bulb the hammer is caused to fall, and when 
the bulb is allowed to expand suddenly the hammer is drawn up again 
and secured by a small hook. 

Unwin has devised a method of measuring hardness by using a straight 
knife edge as the indenting tool. Several series of observations of the indenta- 
tions produced in f-inch bars of dilferent metals with various loads were made, 
and for each metal a constant was deduced which is a measure of its hardness. 
It was found that the equation C taken as the relation between 

the load and the indentation, C being a constant giving the relative hardness 
of the metal tested, i the depth of the indentation in inches, and p the pressure 
in tons per inch width of knife edge in contact with the bar. 

Using this formula, Unwin obtained the following numbers expressing the 
relative hardness of certain metals and alloys : — 


Cast steel, normal, . . 554*0 Aluminium alloy, cast, . . 103*5 

Brass No. 2, ... 246*0 Copper, annealed, . . . 62*0 

Brass No. 1, . ' . . 221*0 Aluminium, squirted, . .41*8 

Mild steel, .... 143*5 Zinc, cast, .... 40*8 
Copper, unannealed, . . 105*2 Lead, cast, .... 4*2 


The relative scales of hardness obtained by both the scratch method and 
the indentation method are said to be practically the same, but the scale 
obtained with the indentation method is a more open scale than with the 
scratch method. Unwin’s method is not suitable for very hard or brittle 
bodies, or for determining surface hardness. 

The Brinell ball test, now extensively used, is made by pressing a hardened 
steel ball into the surface of the metal, under a fixed load, and the hardness 

1 A. Martens, Mitt. l\ tevhn. Vermchs-Anitt.^ viii. (1890), p. 236. 

2 T. A. Jaggar, Amer. Jour. Sci., (iv.], iv. (1897), j). 399. 

® Die JtJarte, der festen Korjifr (Dresden, 1909). 

* Chemical News, Iv. (1887), pp. 179, 196, 206, and 217. 

® Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., 1909 (No. 1), p. 426. 

• A. F. Shore, American Machinist, xxx. (1907), ii. p. 747. 
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numeral is deduced from the magnitude of the indentation produced. The 
test can be made in any machine made for compression testing, with balls 
of various sizes. However, there are many machines designed for making 
such tests, some suitable for very small samples of the material to be tested, 
such as Moore’s,^ and others for testing bulky masses. Measuring microscopes 
are also supplied for taking diameters of indentations. As this is the only 
measurement it is necessary to make, and the accuracy of the hardness 
determination depends upon the correctness of the diameter of the indentation 
as compared with the diameter of the ball us(;d, great care must be taken to 
make this measurement correctly. The nature of the adsorbed film on the 
ball and surface, acting as a lubricant, has some slight influence upon the 
de])th of the impression. 

The Brinell test gives the mass hardness of the material ; to obtain the 
surface hardness the scratch method must be used ; but when the surface 
hardness is the same as the mass hardness, botli methods give comj)arable 
results. 

Stanton and Bateson^ state that the Brinell hardness number divided 
by 6 is ap])roximately equal to the scleroscope number. However, the 
Brinell Jiardness number appears to increase gradually from e^)-5 for very soft 
material to about 8 for materials ov'cr 700 oji the Brinell scale. 

Wo liave seen that the Brinell hardness t(‘st is made by j>ressing a hardened 
steel ball under a known load into the material to be tested, and the hardness 
number is taken as the stress per unit of spherical area. 

If P=prcssure in kilograms, 

D— diameter of ball used in millimetres, 

(Z— diameter of indentation in millimetres, 

A=the depth of indentation in millimetres, 
then A=J(D-VD^^mm., 

and the spherical area ol indentation 

A=-n-DA=^(D-V'D2-d!2) sq. mm. 

A 

The Brinell Hardness Number=H=P/A. 

The Herbert Pendulum Hardness Tester ® consists of a hard ball of steel, 
or other hard material, fixed so that when the pendulum swings about its 
centre of gravity the ball rolls through a small angle on the material to be 
tested and forms a groove. The point of contact of the ball with the metal 
upon which it rests is about 0-0039 inch above the centre of gravity of the 
pendulum. Secured to the pendulum is a curved spirit-level, the bubble in 
which shows the angle at which it rests. If the instrument be tilted until the 
bubble comes to D on the scale, and is then released, it swings farther the harder 
the metal tested. This is called the Scale Test, The time taken to make 
ten swings is called the Time Test, and this is easily converted into Brinell 
Hardness Numbers. 

Hardness and Friction, — Mrs. Ida Bircumshaw ^ has made a number of 
experiments on the static friction of metals, with and without lubricants, and 
the results are given in Table CXLIX. During the experiments the metallic 
surfaces became badly torn, and frequent polishing was necessary. In the 

^ Jour. Imt. Mech. Eng.^ 1921, pp. Gl-Cl. 

2 Ibid,, 1916, p. 693. 

® Made by Messrs. Edward G. Herbert, Ltd., Atlas Works, Manchester. 

* Proc, Boy, 8oc,, ovi. (1924), pp. 341-346. 
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courso of the measurements it was observed that the solids which gave the 
lowest values of [x were those which were most torn by the sliding of the 
surfaces over one another, and from a microscopic examination of the faces 
it appeared that, arramjed in order of dscreasing ivear and tear, the solids were 
also in order of increasing /x. An attempt was, therefore, made to correlate 
friction with the “ hardness ’’ of the solid faces, and with this object the 
hardness of the tvell-cleaned solids was measured by the Erinell method. There 
did not, however, a])pcar to be any direct relation between the hardness of 
the solid and the static friction. 


Table (^XLIX.* 


Lubricant. 

lUiosj)hor 

Bronze. 

Nickel 

Chrome 

Steel. 

fi. 

50-'J’on 

Alloy 

Steel. 

M(‘dium 

C.irbon 

Steel. 

Wild 

Steel. 

ti. 

Bismuth. 

fi,. 

Heptane, 

•581) 

•577 

•511 

•475 

•431 

•346 

Octane . 

*565 

•553 

•490 

•455 

•411 

•320 

Undecaue, 

• 50 ;) 

•490 

•423 

•388 

•342 

•• 

Propyl alcoliol. 

‘566 

•552 

•485 

•456 

•417 


Octyi 

•4:36 

•427 

•371 

•342 

•298 


Und(x?yl ,, 

•366 

•358 

•299 

•268 

•230 

•• 

Hepioic acid, 

*355 

•351 

•312 

•290 

•255 


Caprylic „ 

•295 

•291 

•252 

•227 

•200 


Decoic „ 

•172 

•170 

•131 

•108 

•074 

•• 

No lubricant . 

•94 

•93 

•88 

•83 

•74 

•• 

Brinoll hardness, . 

166 

250 

199 

255 

134 

•• 


♦ In all cas«s these tests show the static coefficient of each metal upon itself. 


The static friction between two solids, whether in the clean or lubricated 
condition, is in fact dependent upon the chemical nature of the material, 
and it must be remembered that the chemical nature of a metal such as steel 
is altered by hardening. Experience shows that mild steel, cast iron, and 
certain alloys known as “ white metals ’’ form the best bearings, the white 
metals being supported in a suitable frame, as some are brittle and others 
are soft. 

Rapid wear docs not necessarily sliow that the friction is high. Indeed 
it is often necessary to put up with a rather high friction to make the bearing 
durable. Hard steel is, therefore, used very frequently for spindles working 
in cast-iron bushes. At present, engineers have to be guided by experience 
only in the use of bearing metals, the physical properties of the metals and 
alloys affording them very little help. 

It is clear that in the design and working of machinery quite a large number 
of considerations have to be given attention to, so as to enable the moving 
parts to run freely upon each other without heating, seizing, or breaking. 
Iron, in the form of wrought iron or mild steel, has a surface the unctuousness 
of which materially assists the lubricant to reduce the frictional resistance of 
its surface. For bearing ‘‘ brasses,’’ metals are used which give low co- 
efficients of friction against the shaft or journal. White metals are now 
generally used for bearing surfaces, but as these alloys are either brittle or 
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soft they have to be supported by a frame made of a tougher material. We 
thus have “ white metalling ” resorted to. 

Further frictional reductions can be effected by using the best oily lubri- 
cants, or reducing the extent to which friction is present by using ball or roller 
bearings. 

The evolution of the modern bearing has been a slow process, the result 
of experiment and observation, and it is only quite recently that an insight 
into the laws governing the action of lubricants has been discovered. 

Hard Steel . — In the case of line contact, such as occurs in the various forms 
of trip gear for Corliss engine valves, the best results are obtained with tempered 
steel faces, screwed, or otherwise secured, to softer metal supports. Such faces 
last well if reasonable^ care be taken to keep them free from grit, and to lubricate 
them efficiently with a fairly viscous oil. 

Hard steel surfaces having considerable contact areas, and carrying heavy 
loads, are, as a rule, made to work against softer materials. When two such 
hard surfaces have to work against each other, they must be very accurately 
fitted, and such provision made in the design as will admit of an equal distribu- 
tion of the load, even if the parts should not run quite accurately together. 

Low carbon steel, if used for shafting, cranks, journals, and the like, is 
very apt to give trouble, the metal being too soft to make good bearings. 
On this account, engine makers frequently order steel containing as much as 
0-4 per cent, of carbon. Large forgings of such material should be normalised, 
to ensure that the condition of the steel is uniform and that it is readily 
machinable. 

Soft steel is also very liable, when running on hard bronze bearings, especially 
if the lubrication becomes defective, to seize locally and pick up particles of 
bronze which become alloyed with the iron and increase at every revolution 
by attracting fresh particles, like a rolling snowball, until at length serious 
heating and damage are the result. 

When it is necessary to make the surfaces as hard as can be obtained by 
the use of very high carbon tempered steel, the speed of rubbing is generally 
‘low. Tliere is consequently a very small liberation of heat. 

Case-hardened Iron and Steel . — Hard steel is too brittle for pins, links, 
and for such parts as the axles, cups, and cones of cycles. These are, therefore, 
made of case-hardened iron or mild steel, i.e. iron or steel of which the surface 
only has been hardened, leaving the core soft. This is effected by heating 
the articles to a suitable temperature (about 1000° C.) in a closed box filled 
with finely powdered carbonaceous material such as charred leather, horn 
cuttings, etc., for a length of time depending upon the depth to which the 
carbon is required to penetrate. After cooling, the articles are reheated to 
about 800° 0. and hardened by quenching in water. Case-hardening, unless 
carefully carried out, is apt to cause cracks and also to distort the mass of 
metal. Wr ought-iron and mild steel journals of large diameter are, conse- 
quently, seldom case-hardened. 

Whenever very hard surfaces are made use of for bearings, it is necessary 
to accurately grind the case-hardened surfaces to ensure contact over the 
whole area. 

Chilled Oast Iron . — For slide-blocks and slides, chilled cast-iron surfaces, 
ground true, are even more suitable than those of steel or case-hardened iron. 
Here the hardening effect is produced by casting the fluid iron into massive 
metal moulds or ‘‘ chills,” the sides of which are previously coated with a 
clay wash to prevent the casting adhering to them. In this way the cast metal 
is rapidly cooled, the graphite is prevented from separating from the iron, 
and the chilled portion of the casting becomes extremely hard, and, if broken, 
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shows a silvery fracture. In the cooling process, however, the casting is much 
distorted. To remedy this, the pattern must be made of such a shape that 
the cooling effects shall draw the casting into the required form. To reduce 
the risk of fracture, it is customary to make chilled surfaces in loose pieces, 
which can be bolted to the frame of the machine or to its moving parts. 

Cast Iron . — Excellent bearing surfaces are made of unchilled grey cast 
iron. The only objection that can be urged against this metal is that it is 
rather brittle, especially when heated by friction. It not only works well in 
contact with steel or wrought iron, but also against itself. Even when heated 
it does not seize readily, the surfaces grinding to powder and remaining free 
to slide over each other so long as any solid material remains. On this account 
it answers well for steam cylindcirs, in which the lubrication is apt, at times, 
to be very inqxTfect. Loose pieces are not necessarily required, for the 
barrel and valve faces are generally merely machined portions of the casting. 

The suitability of cast iron for bearing surfaces arises, no doubt, in great 
measure from the presence of free graphite in the iron, which is thus rendered 
to a certain extent ])orous to the lubricant. Sometimes powdered solids, such 
as plumbago, are used as lubricants for cast-iron surfaces, the powder being 
dusted upon the exposed portions of the rubbing surfaces. 

Bronze . — Jn the majority of instances, the material of which a bearing 
is made must not only differ in melting-point and hardness from that of the 
surface against which it rubs, but it must also be sufficiently strong and tough 
to withstand heavy blows and gn^at stresses without fracture. Copper, 
although it possesses a high malleability, softness, ductility, toughness, and 
tenacity, is not a suitable metal of which to make bearings, for it can only 
with difficulty be made to produce sound castings, and is too tough and close- 
grained to be easily shaped in a lathe. Copper is, therefore, alloyed with 
other metals, forming bronzes and brasses of various kinds. 

The metals generally added are tin, lead, and zinc, but other elements, 
such as phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, manganese, and iron, may 
occur as essential or accidental constituents of the alloy. 

The term bronze ” should be restricted to alloys composed chiefly of 
copper and tin. “ Gun-metal ” is a bronze containing 90 per cent, of copper 
and 10 per cent, of tin. One or two per cent, of zinc, or a small amount of 
phosphorus, is usually added to the metal before casting, to remove oxide 
and promote soundness. When phosphorus is used, tlie alloy is known as 
phosphor bronze.” Tin confers hardness and, up to a certain percentage, 
strength upon the alloy in proportion to the amount present ; it reduces the 
coefficient of friction, and enables a heavier load to be carried. The British 
Admiralty specification for gun-metal castings is copper 88 per cent., tin 
10 per cent., zinc 2 per cent. The mechanical properties specified are a tensile 
strength of not less than 14 tons per sq. inch, and an elongation of at 
least 7-5 per cent, on 2 inches. When cast under the best conditions, the 
strength of this alloy may rise to 18 or 20 tons per sq. inch, with from 11 to 
16 per cent, elongation (Longmuir). Bronzes used for bearings and friction 
surfaces sometimes contain as much as 18 to 20 per cent, of tin, but such 
alloys are hard and brittle, and have practically no elongation. It has been 
shown ^ that the copper-tin alloys containing up to about 13 per cent, of 
tin are, under equilibrium conditions, homogeneous solid solutions of tin in 
copper, which are strong and tough; beyond this percentage, a tin-rich d 
constituent makes its appearance, which is hard and brittle, and confers 
these properties on the alloy in proportion to the amount present. As 

1 Heyoook and Neville, Phil. Tram,, coii. A., pp, 1-69; Shepherd and Upton, Jour. Phys, 
Chem., ix. No. 6476. 


32 
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ordinarily cooled, however, the limit of saturation is round about 9 per cent, 
of tin, and when more than this is present the d constituent makes its 
appearance. Longmuir states that for propeller shafts, an alloy was formerly 
employed containing 88 to 82 per cent, copper, 10 to 14 tin, and 2 to 4 zinc. 
Beyond 14 per cent, tin, the alloy was found too hard and brittle, and 10 per 
cent, of tin could not safely be exceeded, except for solid bearing brasses. 
Steel shells lined with white metals are now used in place of these solid 
bearing brasses. 

“ Phosphor bronze ” is a term applied to copper-tin alloys cast with phos- 
phorus, but these alloys divide themselves into groups having very different 
properties. Alloys of the gun-inetal type cast with phosphorus as a deoxidiser, 
and containing mere traces of phosphorus, have the properties of the best gun- 
metal ; the phosphorus merely promotes soundness and nothing more. True 
phos])hor-bronze8 are alloys of copper, tin, and phosphorus, made from the 
purest ingredients; those used for bearings may contain from 84-5 to 91 
per cent, of copper and 0-37 to 0*85 per cent, of phosphorus, according to 
analyses by Philip.^ These alloys owe their hardness and resistance to abrasion 
to thfi presence of a network of a hard copper-]) I ios])hide wliich is (unbedded in 
a matrix formed by the softer copper-tin alloy. Billington states that a 
small percentage of lead is a great advantage in phosphor-bronze used for 
bearings, and that bearings so made wear much more slowly than those made 
of pure phos])hor bronze. The percentage of phosphorus should not exceed 
0-6 per cent. (Billington). Philip thinks phosphorus up to 1 per cent, or more 
may be an advantage. 

Dicks conceived the idea of adding lead and phosphorus to the copper-tin 
alloy, thus producing a lead-bronze bearing metal, some time after Hopkins 
had invented his lead-lined bearing (p. 503). The lead does not alloy with the 
copper and tin, and, unless proper care bo taken in casting, it will separate 
out, but by well stirring the molten metal and by pouring it at not too high 
a temperature, so that it wdll solidify quickly in the mould, the lead remains 
diffused throughout the alloy, and confers upon it valuable properties. 
Although it weakens the bronze, it greatly increases its plasticity and reduces 
the amount of wear. Dicks’ alloy, manufactured by the Phosphor Bronze 
Smelting Co., became known as Standard Phosphor Bronze Bearing Metal, 

“ S ” brand, and was adopted by the Pennsylvania Railway Co. after careful 
experiments by Dr. Dudley,^ who obtained the results given in Table CL. 

Table CL. — Relative Wear of Bronze Bearings [Dudley). 


Alloy tested 

Composition. 

Relative 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Phosphorus. 

Arsenic 

Wear. 

Standard lead (phos-1 
phor) bronze ‘ S,’ / 

Ordinary bronze. 
Arsenic bronze * A,* 
Arsenic bronze * B,^ 
Arsenic bronze ‘ C,* 
Bronze ‘ K,* 

Bronze ‘ B,* • 

1 



0*80 

osb 

0*80 

0-80 

100 

1-49 

1*42 

115 

1*01 

0*92 

0*86 


1 Jour, Jrutt Metals, i. (1909), p. 164. 

* Jour, Franklin Inst., 1892, pp. 81-93 and 161-172. 
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The method of experiment adopted by Dudley was to take a certain 
number of bearings made of the standard alloy, and an equal number made 
of the experimental alloy, and to place these on locomotive-tender or car 
axles in pairs, a standard and an experimental bearing being placed on opposite 
ends of the same axle. The relative rates of wear were ascertained by weighing 
the bearings at intervals. The “ ordinary bronze ’’ not only wore half as 
fast again as the standard lead bronze, but a much larger percentage of the 
bearings made of it heated. Arsenic gave the same results as phosphorus. 
These elements merely promote sound castings ; they were found to have no 
marked influence upon the rate of wear. Increasing the percentage of lead 
still further reduced the rate of wear, as shown by the alloys “ K ” and “ B.” 
Bronze “ B ” had a tensile strength of 10-6 tons per sq. inch, with 11 per 
cent, elongation, whilst the standard lead (phosphor) bronze had a tensile 
strength of 13 tons, with 6 per cent, elongation. Dudley' concluded from his 
experiments tliat ‘‘ the alloy which can endure the greatest amount of distortion 
without rupture will give the best results in wear.” In other words, plasticity 
combiiKid with th(' necessary strength is the quality to b(‘ sought after. Another 
desirable feature in a bearing metal is a finely granular structure, which tends 
to reduce the size of the particles which are torn ofi by the friction. 

Clamer ^ confirmed and extended the work of Dudley. He used a specially 
designed friction-testing machine, with test-bearings, measuring inches 
X| inch, which could be readily weighed. In each experiment, the journal 
(3f inches in diameter) made 100,000 revolutions at a speed of 525 revolutions 
per minute, the same prc'ssure (1000 lbs. per sq. inch), oil, and method of 
lubrication being used throughout. It was found that the rate of wear 
diminished, though the friction and temperature increased, as the percentage 
of tin in the bronze wras decreased and the percentage of lead increased (see 
Table CLI.). 


Table CLI. — Relative Fkiction and Wear of Lead Bronze 
Bearings {Clamer), 



Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Friction. 

lbs. 

Temperature 
above room * F. 

Wear 
in Qrms. 

1 

85-76 

14-90 


13 

60 

*2800 

2 

90-67 

9*46 


13 

61 

-1768 

3 

9501 

4*95 

,,, 

16 

52 

-0776 

4 

90*82 

4*62 

4*82 

14 

53 

*0542 

5 

86-12 

4*64 

10*64 

18i 

56 

*0380 

() 

81-27 

6-17 

14*14 

18| 

68 

0327 

7 

75 ? 

6? 

20? 

IBf 

58 

•0277 

8 

68*71 

6*24 

26*67 

18 

58 

*0204 

9 

64*34 

4*70 

31-22 

18 

64 

*0130 


In order to prevent segregation of lead in the mould when casting the alloys 
containing more than 15 per cent, of lead, it was found necessary to keep the 
tin below 6 or per cent. ; and, even then, some segregation took place 
unless great care was taken to pour the metal at the proper temperature. 
The additioh of to 1 per cent, of nickel, however, was found to cause more 
rapid solidification of the alloy, and enabled good castings to be more easily 
obtained. 

According to information kindly supplied by Mr. M. E. M'Donnell, chief 
1 Jour. Franklin InaL, 1903, pp. 49-77. 
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chemist, the alloy known as ‘‘ Ex. B. metal,’’ which contains 15 per cent, of 
lead, is still used (1926) on the Pennsylvania Railway, and has proved to be 
a very satisfactory bearing metal. It withstands hammering nearly as well 
as the standard 8 ” bearing metal of the Phosphor Bronze Co. The plastic 
bronze of the Ajax Metal Company, containing much more lead, is largely 
used in the United States, and has been found to give excellent results for 
locomotive driving-box shells, where it is well supported, and also for ordinary 
car bearings. It has, however, been found that the journals wear a little 
faster the higher the percentage of lead in the bearing metal. 

Manganese bronzes and brasses are made by introducing a proportion of 
ferro-manganese into bronze or brass. A variety of mangan(‘se bronze whic.h 
has great strength and toughness lias been used for very large bearings. Grc'at 
strength and toughness lias also been secured by adding aluminium, in small 
proportion, to bronze. 

Bronzes of various qualities are very extensively used for bearings, working 
both with and without lubricants. In many cases, such as where the alloy 
works against the bearings of cast-iron rolls, the heat resulting from excessive 
friction is ])re vented from raising the temperature unduly by a stream of 
water. Bronzes are also used for bearing surfaces working against steel and 
iron, when the load is not excessive and fluid lubricants arc used, also for 
steam ejigino slide-valves working against cast-iron surfaces, especially when 
the load resulting from the steam pressure is great. Bronze and cast-iron 
surfaces are very hard and unyielding, and, unless the surfac.es are very true 
and run accurately uiion each other, they are apt to bind heavily in places 
and cause overheating, more especially if non-oily or non-greasy lubricants 
are used. 

When zinc is substituted for tin, the alloy is a brass. For bearing surfaces 
brass is by no means so good as bronze. Nevertheless, as zinc is much cheaper 
than tin, and brasses are less expensive than bronzes, they are much used in 
cases where, owing to the load being light, strength and ductility are of 
secondary importance. Zinc must not be added to bronzes containing lead, 
as it increases the friction and also the rate of wear of the bearing. 


Table CLII. — Composition of some Bronzes used for Bearings. 


Description. 

Copper, 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

Other 

Elements. 

Authority. 

Ajax plastic bronze, . 

Ajax bronze, .... 

04-0 

60 

300 


Nickel, 1*0 
Phosphorus or 

Clamer. 

81 '2 

11*0 

7*3 


Dudley. 

* Anti>attrition' bronze for 

78-8 

9'6 

11-8 


arsenic, 0*37 

slide-valves, 







Oamelia metal, .... 

70-2 

4*8 

14*8 

10-2 

Iron, 0*6 

Dudley. 

Carbon bronze, .... 

76 6 

9-7 

14*6 


Carbon, 
possible trace 

Cornish bronze, .... 

77-8 

9-6 

12*4 



Damascus bronze 

76*4 

10 6 

12*6 




Damnxine bronze for slide- 

81*3 

16 9 

1 5 

i*6 


valves, 

Delta metal, .... 




1 



92-4 

2*4 

61 


Iron, 0*1 

Dudley. 

Graney bronze, .... 

75*8 

9 2 

15 1 



Harrington bronze, 

Lafond's alloy for heavily 

5.5*7 

10 


427 

Iron, 0*7 

Charpy. 

830 

16*0 


30 


loaded bearings. 






Manganese bronze, 

90 6 

9 6 

. , 

.. 

Manganese nil 

Dudley. 

Phosphor bronze, 

79*2 

10 2 

96 


Phosphorus, 0*94 

1 

t$ »i .... 

84-6- 

8*4- 

.. 


Phosphorus, 

Philip, 

Tobin bronze, .... 

91 0 

59 0 

14-5 

2-2 

0-3 

I 

88*4 

0-37-0-86 
Iron, 0*1 

(10 samples), 
Dudley. 


In Table CLII. the percentage composition is given of a number of miscel- 
laneous bronzes used for bearings. In Table CLIII. are given the standard 
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specifications of the American Railway Association for plain, unlined bearings 
of driving- box shells, rod bushings and rod brasses for locomotives, and Table 
CLIV. gives the standard specifications for the backs of lined journal bearings 
of locomotive tenders, and loassenger and freight cars. On British railways 
the alloys generally used for the white metalled bearings of locomotives and 
rolling stock are bronzes containing from 8 to 15 per cent, of tin and up to 
5 per cent, of zinc or lead or both. One railway uses a brass composed of 
copper 86-5 per cent, and zinc 13*5 per cent. Manganese brasses are also used. 
Similar alloys arc used on the European continental railways. 

Table OLIII. — American Railway Association Specifications 
FOR Plain Bearinos. 


IVt Cent. 

I^uwphor 

Bronze. 

Uanl 

Bronze. 

Medium 

BroTize, 

Soft 

Bronze. 

(Jopper, not exceeding 

82 

80 

77 

69 

Tin, not less than . 

8 

8 

7 

4 

Phosphorus, .... 

0-4 to 1 

0 to 0*1 1 

0*2 to 0*6 

. . 

Lead, ..... 
Other elements and impurities. 

8 „ 13 

10 „ 15 j 

14 „ 20 

26 to 33 

not exceeding 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Table CLIV. — American Railway Association Specifications 
FOR Lined Bearings. 


Composition of liuck of Bearing. 

T‘er Cent. 

Class A. 

Class B. 

Lead,* 

16 to 24 

24 to 30 

Tin,* 

5 „ 7 

4 (minimum) 

Copper, ...... 

67 „ 77 

63 to 72 

Other elements and impurities (maximum), 

4 

3 


* Within the ranges permitted, the tin and lead should vary, if at all, in opposite 
directions, the tin being increased for lower percentages of lead. 


The strength and efficiency of a bearing depends upon the structure of 
the metal it is made of quite as much as, if not more than, upon its chemical 
composition, and a good structure is dependent upon careful foundry practice. 
Job,^ who j)aid a great deal of attention to the causes of hot bearings in 
railway work, found that the main causes which led to heating were : (1) 
segregation of the metals composing the alloy ; (2) coarse crystalline structure ; 
and (3) dross or oxides and gas cavities in the metal. 

Segregation was found to be due in many cases to an attempt to alloy the 
metals in improper proportions, notably to the use of excess of lead with 
ordinary foundry practice, resulting in liquation of part of the lead and often, 
also, the separation of part of the copper as ‘‘ copper spots.” Pouring the 
metal too rapidly at too high a temperature is a very frequent cause of 
segregation and coarse crystallisation, since the metal then remains molten 
too long in the mould, giving time for constituents of different composition 

1 Jour. Franklin Inst, cxlix. (1900), pp. 439-450. 
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to crystallise out separately, tending to produce surfaces of unequal hardness 
and heat capacity, which localises friction and ultimately results in excessive 
heating. A fine-grained and practically uniform structure may be obtained, 
even with a mixture of metals which do not truly alloy, by comparatively slow 
pouring, so that the metal solidifies as soon as possible after it has entered the 
mould, but not pouring too slowly, as this leads to the formation of “ shot ” 
in the bearing, through the freezing of the metal before it has flowed com- 
pletely into the mould. The proper rate of pouring must be determined by 
experiment. 

The coarse crystalline structure often seen in defective bearings was, in 
some cases, found to be due to the composition of the alloy, antimony especially 
tending to produce it. Iji many cases, it resulted from rapidly pouring the 
metal at too high a temperature, and often it was traced to an excess of phos- 
phorus, silicon, or other deoxidising agent. A coarse structure is detrimental 
in two ways. It tends to localise friction, and, secondly, by decreasing the 
ductility and tensile strength of the metal, it causes an excessive rate of wear, 
for it has been proven by different experimenters that, with a given tensile 
strength, rapidity of wear increases with brittleness. 

Another very common defect in the bearings was the presence of dross or 
oxidised metal, and of large amounts of occluded gas. The former, by 
abrading the journal, causes increased friction and heating ; the latter, by 
reducing the area of the bearing surface, increases the pressure and the wear 
and tear. Dross causes the metal, unless raised too highly in temperature, 
to pour sluggishly in casting, and it also prevents clean and sharp castings 
from being obtained. This sluggishness can be entirely cured by the chemical 
action of any good deoxidising material. Thus, a small amount of phosphorus 
(preferably added as phosphor-copper) causes a marked increase of fluidity, 
and imparts to the metal a much denser microscopical structure, as well as 
greater strength and ductility. Phosphor bronze is noted for its fluidity, 
closeness of structure, strength and wearing qualities, provided it does not 
contain excess of phosphorus. Excess leads to the formation of a crystalline 
network which increases with repeated rcmelting, until finally the metal is 
more defective than if no deoxidation has been attempted. Excess of silicon 
leads to similar results. 

The action of zinc in producing sound castings has long been known, 
but, as Dudley pointed out in 1892, the amount of zinc added should not be 
more than 1 or 2 per cent. Any excess left in the alloy tends to cause weakness, 
and to decrease both tensile strength and ductility. In large railway foundries, 
“ yellow brass ” is apt to accumulate in the scrap heap, and if much of such 
metal be added to the pot a considerable proportion of zinc may be introduced 
into the mixture, and comparatively rapid wear will result. Such yellow metal 
should be kept separate, and only added in just sufficient amount to each pot 
to introduce the requisite proportion of zinc. Zinc alone does not, however,^ 
effect complete deoxidation, and Job considers it desirable to add also a very 
little silicon (in the form of silicon copper) after adding the spelter or yellow 
metal. In this way a very close-grained and ductile metal is obtained at a 
moderate cost. The amount of silicon needs to be very carefully regulated, 
in order to avoid the partial crystallisation caused by excess. 

Very carefully conducted experiments made by placing bearings of practi- 
chilly the same composition, but differing widely both in tensile strength and 
ductility, upon opposite ends of the same axles, have invariably shown that 
increase of strength and ductility result in increased life of the bearings, 
confirming the observations of Dudley. An instance is given in which eight 
bearing brasses, each composed of copper-tin -lead mixtures, were placed under 
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tenders of fast passenger locomotives, one bearing of each set being placed 
upon one end of each axle. All the bearings were practically of the same 
chemical composition, but one set had a tensile strength of about 16,500 lbs. 
per sq. inch, with an elongation of about 6 per cent., whilst the other set 
had a tensile strength of about 21,000 lbs., with an elongation of about 13 
per cent., the difference being due to the fact that in the one case the metal 
was porous, whilst in the other it was thoroughly deoxidised, close-grained, 
and homogeneous. ''Fhc defective set of brasses wore 35 per cent, more rapidly 
than the others. 

In the foregoing remarks, bronzes and brasses have been considered as 
friction surfaces, but it is now frequently the practice to coat the surfaces 
of bearings with white, so-called, “ antifriction ” alloys, which form the friction 
surface. The bronze or brass part of the bearing then becomes merely a 
support for the white metal, and its composition has no influence upon the 
friction. Such bearing brasses can frequently be made from scrap metal, a 
suitable cojnposition being : — 

Copper, ........ 84 

Tin. 10 

Lead, ......... 2 

Zinc, .......... 4 

100 


but the exact composition is of secondary importance, so long as the requisite 
strength is obtained. 

White Metals, — Clamer, in a paper read before the American Society for 
Testing Materials in 1907, attributes the idea of lining bearings with lead to 
D. F. Hopkins in 1870. He tinned the surface of the bronze bearing, placed 
against it a mandrel, poured as thin a lining as possible of lead between the 
mandrel and the bearing, and so produced what he called a self -fitting bearing. 
This invention developed in two directions. Lead was introduced into the 
bronze by Dicks and cast with it as a plastic bronze alloy ; on the other hand, 
Hopkins’ idea led to the lining of the rigid bronze with a plastic alloy. Lead, 
being found too plastic, was hardened and stiffened by adding antimony, 
and to stiffen the alloy still more, tin was added. Eventually, Babbit’s metal 
and other ternary alloys were introduced and are now largely used, owing to 
the comparative ease with which they can be scraped down to form smooth 
and polished surfaces, and the satisfactory way in which by their use the 
friction is kept low under conditions which do not admit of perfect lubrication. 
This is partly owing to their plastic nature, which enables these alloys under 
pressure to mould themselves to the form of the journal, and thus, by increasing 
to the maximum the area of the surfaces in contact, distribute the load 
more equally over the bearing ; but it is also largely due to the chemical 
nature of the alloy, which forma a good antifriction surface. Such bearing 
surfaces are also more economical than those made of bronze, for the metal 
removed by wear can be replaced at very small cost, and without destroying 
the bronze, brass, or cast-iron step of which it forms the rubbing surface. 

The use of white metal also, in many cases, enables mineral lubricants 
deficient in oiliness to be used in place of the more costly fatty oils. The 
mineral oil of Pechelbronn, for instance, was found very satisfactory when 
used in connection with white metal on the Eastern Railway of France,^ 
where it was tried for high-speed railway vehicles. Not only was a great 

^ Reme OiniraU dea Chemina de Fer, April 1885, p. 216. 
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pecuniary saving effected by using this oil as a lubricant in conjunction with 
white metal, but the number of heated axles was reduced in the proportion 
of about 7 to 1. At a later period ^ it was found by the same railway company 
that with a certain type of boxes those provided with white-metal bearings 
became heated thirty-seven times less frequently than those having bronze 
bearings. The decrease in the number of hot boxes, for the same type of 
boxes, resulting from the substitution of white metal for bronze, varied from 
year to year, but the statistics always indicated a decided advantage in favour 
of white metal. On the Paris-Lyons and Mediterranean Railway, it was found 
that the substitution of white metal for bronze in the case of coal trucks, 
fully loaded and forming trains of 300 tons moving at a speed varying between 
27 and 42 kilometres 2)er hour, gave a diminution of friction of 20 ])er cent. 
The white-metalled bearings became heated less frequently than tliose of 
bronze, and wore less ra})idly.- 

The general practice is to cast recesses in the surfaces of bearings of the 
ordinary form, fill them with the white alloy, and then tool and scrape the 
surfaces so as to fit the shafts or journals they are to work upon. Generally 
speaking, the bearing block or “ brass ’’ is made, of a tough bronze ; for marine 
work, however, cast iron is now largely used. The white metal is let into the 
surface, in longitudinal or diagonal strips, which stand a little proud ” of 
the cast. iron. This gives the shaft a chance of quickly producing a true 
smooth-bearing surface, which, as it wears, allows the shaft to slowly i)ut a 
good face on the cast iron as well. The initial process of producing a good 
face should be effected under easy conditions of running, so as to avoid over- 
heating. Being porous, the (^ast-iron surface is easily contaminated by small 
flakes of white metal, which, to some extent, act as lubri(‘ants. If, from any 
cause, a bearing of this description should become overheated and the white 
metal melted away, then the surfaces of the cast-iron ribs carry the load ; 
and, if the bearing be kept cool by directing a stream of cold water upon it, 
the engine need not be stopped until a favourable o])portunity occurs. 

To ensure the adhesion of the white metal to the bearing, the brass, bronze, 
or cast-iron surface must first be thoroughly cleaned and tinned. Brass and 
bronze bearings can be most readily cleaned by dipping or pickling for a 
short time in nitric acid (aqua fortis), or in a mixture of this with sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) and water, afterwards well swilling with water to remove the 
acid ; or the articles may be scraped and filed clean. Old bearings which 
need remetalling must first be boiled with caustic soda solution, or cleaned 
with petroleum, to remove oil and dirt. The clean and bright metallic surface 
must then be heated and well tinned with pure tin or white metal, using zinc 
chloride (‘' killed spirit of salt or sal-ammoniac as a flux, and wiping off 
with tow. Cast iron is best cleaned with emery cloth, after all grease has 
been removed, and tinned with sal-ammoniac. With a lump of sal-ammonia.c 
and iflenty tin or white metal there is little difficulty in getting a well-tinned 
surface on cast iron, provided it is clean and free from grease. 

As white metals liquefy at about 440® to 480® F.,they may be melted in 
ordinary ladles and run directly into the recesses prepared for them, the 
journal or shaft side of the mould being outlined by a suitable loose iron block. 
As some of these alloys do not adhere very well to the walls of the recesses 
prepared for them, the supporting edges of the latter should be bevelled in such 
a way that the soft alloy is mechanically held in position. 

In melting white metals they must not be overheated, as they readily 
oxidise on the surface, and if hard particles of the oxide or dross thus formed 

^ Bull, IfUernat. By. Congreest 1896. 

• Bevue OiniraU dea Chemins de Fer, 1894. 
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become enclosed in the cast metal, the friction is increased and the bearing 
is very likely to run hot. Some oxidation is unavoidable, and, therefore, 
care must always be taken, when pouring the metal, not to allow the dross or 
any other foreign substance to enter the mould. When white metal becomes 
dirty or pasty through being kept melted and used for some time, a small 
piece of rosin or tallow stirred into it will assist the dross to rise to the surface, 
when it may be skimmed olf. 

In casting antifriction alloys on to a bearing the metal should be melted 
at a temperature suilicieiitly liigh to keep it fluid (say 750"^ to 850^ F.) and not 
higher, and poured on to the bearing heated to a temperature sufficiently 
high to tin it, but not hotter. If poured too hot, or on to too hot a surface, 
the solidification of the alloy takes place slowly, and a coarse crystallisation 
results, which is detrimental to cool running. Neither should the bearing 
on to which the metal is cast be too cold. Thus Behrens ^ cast the same 
white metal around (1) a red-hot core, (2) a hollow core cooled by running 
water, and (3) a core heated to 100° C. (212° F.). When tested on a mandrel 
of ])olished steel revolving at high speed, the whitc-metal blocks cast round 
the r(‘d-hot and cold cores heated much more rapidly than the block cast 
round the moderately heated core. Overheating not only causes a coarse 
structure, but the melted metal oxidises rapidly, forming a quantity of dross 
which is apt to find its way into the bearings, besides leading to waste of the 
metal and an alteration of its com])osition. Tlie temperature is best con- 
trolled by means of a ])yrometer fixed in the metal bath, but a skilful work- 
man can tell whether the metal is overheated by the rate at which tlie clean 
surface oxidises and by jflacing a strip of thin paper on the surface of the 
metal. If not overheated, the paper will simply char and smoke, but if the 
metal is too hot the paper will take Are and burn. 

A large number of antifriction white alloys have come into use, and as might 
be expected from the great variations in their coin])Osition, they vary in the 
extent to which they reduce the coefficient of friction, in their toughness and 
hardness, and also in their cost. In Table CLV. are given the composition/s 
and meclianical properties of eight representative white metals discussed /in 
a recent paper by Messrs. Mundey, Bisset, and Cartland.^ They are used for . 
the following jmrposes : — j 

1. This alloy was mostly favoured for aero-engines throughout the wary 

and gave excellent results. I 

2. An alloy very useful for general work for main bearings. 

3. This particular alloy is excellent in its resistance to shock. 

4. A very useful alloy for heavy loads and high speeds : Diesel engines, 
turbines, rolling-mills, locomotives. 

5. Used for internal combustion engines of all types, steam engines, 
dynamos, locomotives, etc. 

6. Useful for heavy pressures and medium speeds, or medium pressures 
and high speeds ; automobile engines, railway and tramway bearings. 

7. Useful for medium pressures and speeds, or light pressures and high 
speeds. 

8. Fairly representative of the alloy known as Magnolia metal, which 
sometimes includes a little bismuth. This alloy has recently been found to 
retain its carrying power under elevated temperatures better than many 
tin-base bearing metals. 

Generally speaking, these white alloys get softer as the lead conte 
increases, and also lose their power of resisting shocks. 

1 Metallographut, 1900, p. 4. 

* Jour, InsL Metals^ xxviii. (1922), pp. 141-162. 
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Table CLV. 



Metals forming Alloys. 

Tensile Tests. 

Brinell 

Hardness 

Number. 

Compression Test. 
Tons per sq. inch. 


'I'm. 

Antimony. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Tons per 
sq. inch. 

Elongation 
pel cent, 
on 2 ins. 

10-mm. 

Ball 

600 kg. 

Yield- 

point 

0 001 in. 

Compressed 
to half 
length. 

1 

93 

3*5 

3-5 


5*12 

11*6 

24*9 

3-57 

14*73 

2 

86 

10*5 

3-5 


6*65 

7*1 

33*3 

4*37 

17*23 


83 

10*5 

2-5 

4-0 

5*6 

None 

34*5 

4*28 

17*64 

4 

80 

11-0 

3*0 

6-0 

5*7 

»> 

32*1 

4*64 

17*50 

5 

60 

10-0 

1-5 

28-5 

504 

>? 

27*1 

3*70 

12*86 

6 

' 40 

lO-O 

J *5 

' 48*5 

4*58 


21*8 

3*66 

11*28 

7 

20 

J 5-0 

1*5 

63*5 

5*48 

»» 

31*3 

4*02 

12*21 

8 

5 

150 


80*0 

4*69 

2*8 

24*9 

3*59 

13*36 


The diagram (hg. 194) shows the manner in wliich the majority of white 
metals used vary in eomposition with increasing percentages of tin. Such 
alloys as that known as “ plastic metal/’ usually containing aj)proximately 



78 per cent, of tin and 11 each of antimony and copper, do not come in this 
series, as this is a special alloy adapted for repair jobs in emergency cases ; 
»t has a prolonged freezing-point, and can be “ wiped ” on to a bearing needing 
"'air in the same manlier as a plumber’s joint is made, and needs no tinning 
'e surface. It is hard and durable. 

some white metals, zinc replaces lead, and in a few, small quantities 
uth, iron, nickel, and other elements are found. 
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Tho white metals used by railways in the British Empire fall generally 
into four groups, of which the following are typical : — 


Table CL VI. — ^Whitb Metai^j used on Railways in the British Empire. 



1 . 

2 . 

■}. 

4 

Tin, .... 

8.5 

60 

12 

40 

Antimony, 

10 

10 

13 

10 

Load, .... 

, , 

28 

75 

48 

Copper, .... 

5 

2 

• • 

2 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 have been ado})ted by the Association of Railway Loco- 
motive Engineers (Railways of Great Britain and Ireland) as a group of 
standard alloys capable of meeting all requirements. No. 1 is used by nearly 
all the English, Scotch, and Irish railways where the bearings are subjected 
to hammering stresses. No. 3 alloy is used chiefly for tender and wagon axle 
bearings. No. 2 alloy is used by one English railway for all bearings. The 
Scottish section of one railway is exceptional in using a zinc base alloy, an 
analysis of which gave results as below : — 


Zinc, 78*0 

Tin, ]3-8 

Copper, ....... 6*0 

Iron, . . . . . . . .1*0 

Load, 0*8 

Antimony, ....... 0*3 


99*9 


The New Zealand Government Railways use a white metal containing 
no tin, and composed of lead 85*7 per cent, and antimony 14*3 per cent., approxi- 
mately the composition of the eutectic alloy of these mentals. The same alloy, 
with 2 per cent, of tin in place of 2 per cent, of the antimony, is used by the 
Canadian National Railways, Standard specifications of the American Rail- 
way Association are given in Table CL VII., alloys of Class 1 being used for 
linings of a nominal thickness over J inch, and alloys of Class 2 for linings of 
J inch or less. 

Table CLVII. — ^WraTE Metal Specifications of the American 
Railway Association. 


Oomposition of lining Metal. 

Vor Cent. 

Olafisl. 

Class 2. 

Tin, 

3to6 

0-5 to 1*5 

Antimony, ...... 

8 „ 10 

. . 

Antimony 4- tin, ... 

12 to 14 

3 to5 

Arsenio (maximum) .... 

0-2 

. . 

Total of other impurities (maximum). 

0-5 

0-5 

Lead, ....... 

86 to 88 

94 to 96 
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without seizing. Bismuth gave trouble when 60 lbs. per sq. inch was 
exceeded. All the others stood 100 lbs. per sq. inch without seizing. 
Cojjper, antimony, and zinc all gave low coefficients of friction. It is clear 
that the value of tin must be greatly improved as a bearing metal by its 
admixture with antimony and copper, for alone it gives a high static coefficient 
and will not carry more than 20 lbs. per sq. inch against cast iron. 

As an illustration of the extent to which these soft alloys reduce the 
friction when working on hard steel at ordinary speeds without lubricants, 
we may instance the case of Magnolia metal. R. H. Smith states that when 
running with pure water instead of a true lubricant the coefficient is as low as 
0-03, the load being about 4.00 lbs. per sq. inch. With brass, under ^similar 
conditions, the friction is five times as great. 

When the pressures per sq. inch are great, or the bearings are subjected 
to severe shocks, very hard mixtures are required. Soft metals under such 
circumstances suffer severely, their surfaces being rubbed off in flakes. 

According to Dewrance, very little lead or zinc should be contained in 
white metals which have to be lubricated with oils containing free fatty acids, 
as these acids form soaps very readily with the two metals named, and, there- 
fore, corrode badly. Tin is not attacked so readily, and the safer plan is to 
use an alloy composed principally of this metal. 

Most of the white metals used contain antimony. This metal has the 
important property of preventing the mass from shrinking much upon solidifica- 
tion, or of actually causing it to expand and, therefore, fill the cavity into 
which it is run. When present in the alloy in large proportion, it makes the 
mixture very hard and brittle. The hardening effect is, however, generally 
obtained by the use of tin and zinc, toughness by cop 2 )er, and softness by lead. 
Zinc does not alloy with lead in all proportions, and it will be found that these 
metals arc seldom present together in alloys. Tin, on the other hand, alloys 
well with both copper and zinc. 

The high pressures and, consequently, high temperatures at which steam 
engines now work renders hemp or other fibrous packing unsuitable for piston- 
rod glands, for the fibre is charred by the heat and the packing loses its 
firmness. Metallic packings have, in consequence, largely superseded vegetable 
fibre. The following is an analysis of a packing which stood well in the 
piston-rod gland of an express locomotive : 

Lead. Tin. Antimony. Copper. 

0-25 88-18 3-51 7-78 

When lead is used in place of tin the alloy is too soft, and the metal is 
forced out of the gland in flakes. 

Sometimes such alloys are placed in the stuffing-boxes, either in the form 
of rings or solid segments, or they are fixed as segments in special frames 
which are free to move laterally so that no undue pressure shall be put upon 
the rubbing faces if the piston rod should not run quite true. Such packings 
require regular and good lubrication, and the piston rods must be kept truly 
cylindrical, or the metal will shell out of the gland and steam will escape. 

The most extensive investigations of white antifriction alloys have been 
made by Behrens,^ Charpy,^ and Baucke,® from whose papers the following 
notes are taken. 

Charpy considers that bearing surfaces should be hard if a low coefficient 
of friction is desired, and the harder the surface the greater the load which 

^ Dcls mikroskopische Oefiige der Metalle ur\d Le^ierungm, 

* Bulh 8oc, d" Encouragementf June 1898 ; and Metallographist, ii. (1899), j). 9. 

® Metallographiat, iii. (1900), p. 4. 
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can bo carried before abrasion begins. But in practice, owing to the irregu- 
larities in bearing surfaces, contact takes place at only a small number of 
points, where the pressure is concentrated, and the wear and friction then 
b<‘Corne excessive. Hence a plastic metal which, under pressure, can mould 
itself to the form of the journal and increase the area of the surface in contact 
is desirable. 

The results of microscopic examination show that all the antifriction 
alloys are composed of bard grains, embedded in a plastic alloy. The plasticity 
of the alloy makes it possible for the bearing to adjust itself closely to the shaft, 
thus avoiding excessive local pressure. 8uch constitution may be produced 
in binary alloys, the hard grains being composed of a single metal such as 
antimony, or of a definite compound such as ainc antimonide, etc., but it is 
jireferable to us(i ternary mixtures because, owing to the complex composition 
of the “ cement,” a constitution possessing the required qualities may be more 
n^adily obtained. The constitution of bronzes is the reverse of that of white 
metals. Instead of hard grains embedded in a plastic eutectic, they contain 
})lasti(i crystallites of copper embedded in a hard eutectic. Bronze, therefore, 
has a gr('ater tendency to cut than the antifriction alloys. When, from any 
cause, the film of oil becomes squeezed out from between the journal and the 
b(iaring, and the metal becomes heated, white metal wears rapidly and may 
fus(‘, but the shaft is but little affected. In the case of lironze the portions 
rich in cojiper adhere to the shaft, as already mentioned, forming a rough 
surface which greatly increases tlie friction. 

Lead-antiwony Alloys . — Lead and antimony do not combine chemicially, 
though they alloy in all proportions. The eutectic alloy contains 13 per 
cent. Sb and 87 per cent. Pb, and is seen to be composed, when examined 
under the microscope, of very fine alternate lamella) of lead and antimony. 
It melts at about 249"^ C. (480'^ F.). Other alloys contain either free lead 
or free antimony embedded in the eutectic alloy. The only alloys of lead and 
antimony which can be used in practice as antifriction metals are those con- 
taining from 15 to 25 per cent, of antimony ; alloys richer in lead are too soft, 
and have a tendency to cut, whilst those richer in antimony become brittle 
and are liable to break under a heavy load. 

Lead-tin Alloys . — Lead and tin do not combine. Their alloys are always 
composed of crystalline needles, either of lead or tin, embedded in an eutectic 
alloy containing about 38 per cent. Pb and 62 per cent. Sn. The maximum 
compressive strength is found in the eutectic alloy itself, which is the one in 
which the constituent metals are the most finely divided. It melts at 180® C. 
(356® F.). 

Lead-tin-antimony Alloys . — Antimony greatly increases the compressive 
strength of alloys of lead and tin. In order to avoid brittleness, the proportion 
of antimony in the alloy should not exceed 15 to 18 per cent., and to obtain 
in these conditions as high a compressive strength as possible, the alloy should 
contain between 15 and 90 per cent, of tin. All the ternary alloys containing 
at least 10 per cent, of antimony consist of hard grains, composed of a compound 
of antimony and tin, embedded in a eutectic alloy. These alloys, therefore, 
have a similar structure to the binary lead-antimony alloys, but the presence 
of tin as a constituent of the hard grains diminishes their hardness and also 
their brittleness, and, as a constituent of the eutectic alloy, increases its com- 
pressive strength. The ternary alloys are, therefore, Charpy considers, superior 
to the binary lead-antimony alloys as antifriction metals. The proportion of 
tin must exceed 10 per cent., but need not exceed 20 per cent. The antimony 
may vary between 10 and 18 per cent. These alloys are said to wear better 
than the tin-antimony-copper alloys, probably owing to their high percentage 
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of lead, but they are less cool in running and therefore less suitable for high 
speeds than the alloys high in tin ; having a comparatively low compressive 
strength, they are unsuitable for high pressures (Hague). 

Tin-ayitimony-copjper Alloys . — According to Behrens and Baucke, white 
antifriction alloys of tin, antimony, and copper (which always contain a large 
proportion of tin) are composed, morphologically, of minute malleable cuboids 
of 8bSn, and brittle needles of CtiRn, embedded in a matrix or ground mass 
composed of tin containing a percentage of cop])er and antimony which is 
greater the more rapidly the metal has been cooled. Of all the alloys examined 
by Charpy, the one possessing the greatest compressive strength without being 
brittle was composed of Sn 8*3-33, Sb 11-11, Cu 5-55, and Oharpy considers 
that the best alloys should probably have such a comj)osition wdthin 3 or 4 
per cent. The rate of cooling has a great effect on th(‘ size of the cuboids, 
and the compressive strength is greater the quicker tin* cooling. Hague 
points out that these alloys have the greatest compressive strength of all 
the white metals not containing zinc, and they rim the coolest. 

Lead-antiyno'ny-copper Alloys . — On adding co])per to lead-antimony alloys 
the copper is taken up by the antimony, forming the compound 8b(\i2, which 
crystallises in violet-coloured needles. The same compound also forms a 
part of the eutectic alloy, and the com])ressive strength of tlu' metal increases. 
If too much copper be added, segregation takes plat-e ; the alloy then contains 
some drops rich in copper, having the ordinary constitution of coppiu-antimony 
alloys in the midst of an alloy rich in lead which solidifies later and (‘xhibits 
some grains of »Sb and Sbthig. From the fact that the addition of copper to 
alloys containing less than 13 per cent, of 81) decreases instead of increases 
the compressive strength, it follows that the composition of th(‘S(i ternary 
alloys should vary only wdthin relatively narrow limits. By adding to alloys 
of lead and antimony containing from 15 to 25 per cent. 8b an amount of 
copper not exceeding 10 per cent., it is possible to raise materially the com- 
pressive strength and to produce some alloys of similar constitution to those 
of tin, copper, and antimony. The Chemin de fer de I’Est has used as 
metallic packing for locomotive and tender bearings an alloy containing — 

Lead, ........ 65 

Antimony, ..... .25 

Copper, ........ 10 

100 

A few of the antifriction alloys contain zinc as a main constituent. An 
example is given on p. 507. Some of these alloys possess a very high 
compressive strength, and the tin largely neutralises the very great 
brittleness of the zinc-antimony alloys. They are relatively cheap, but 
difficult to prepare, owing to the oxidisability of the zinc, which is said 
to be exaggerated in the presence of antimony. 

Goodman, who has been engaged for several years in the investigation of 
antifriction alloys, discovered some time ago that the presence of very small 
quantities of certain metallic “ impurities ” has a remarkable effect upon the 
friction.^ The alloys in question were composed of lead, antimony, and tin. 
It was found that the addition of 0-1 per cent, of aluminium increased the 
friction 20 to 30 per cent. ; on the other hand, if a similar amount of bismuth 
were added, instead of aluminium, the friction was reduced. The curious 
observation was made that whilst 0*1 per cent, of bismuth reduced the friction 
somewhat, and 0-2 per cent, reduced it still more, if 0-3 per cent, were added 

^ Third Report to the Alloys Research Committee (1895), p. 289. 
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the friction went up again under heavy loads ; and by a series of experiments 
it was found, as shown previously by American experimenters, that about 
0-25 per cent, of bismuth gave the best result ; Troln this proportion up to 
about 1 per cent, of bisiiiutb the friction iininediately became much higher 
than it was with the ])est percentage. Goodman states that he has found 
that if the ''impurity ’ added to the alloy ])e a m(‘tal of smaller atomic 
volume than the alloy itself, the fri(‘tion goes ii]), and if it bo a metal of larger 
atomic volume, the friction goes down. As the result of long experience and 
investigation, Goodman informs us that ])ure lead is one of the b(‘st anti- 
friction metals for bearings working under fairly constant loads up to 
about 500 lbs. per sq. inch. In the friction-testing machine illustrated 
on p. 450 the test journal runs in cast-iron bearings lined with lead. 

White metals composed of tin, antimony, copper, and lead soften very 
appreciably with rise of temperature, the Brim^l hardness number at 100"^ C. 
being only about half what it is at ordinary temperatures. 

Wood and Hide . — In spur and bevelled gear we have to deal with lino 
friction. Here, one set of teeth in a pair of wheels working together is often 
made of some hard and dense wood, such as crabtree, hornbeam, locust, 
or beech, fitted into an iron frame, or centre, in such a way that the teeth 
can be taken out and reidaced with new ones when much worn. Box, beech, 
holly, elm, maple, oak, hickory, canewood, snakewmod, and lignum vitae aro 
also much in request for shaft bearings, etc. Of these lignum vitie, which 
will sustain very great pressures without abrasion, is, perhaps, the most valu- 
able, more especially as it works well under water. 8uch bearings as those 
of stern frame blocks and the gland in a ship’s side to keep the water from 
entering, have this wood let into grooves cut into bushes of bronze. The 
strips thus let in stand somewdiat above the metallic surface, so as to allow 
of a free circulation of water, and the grain is placed at right angles tf) the 
rubbing surface of the shaft. Lignum vita?, also, is sometimes used for 
hydraulic valve faces, pivots, etc. The circumstance that it works well under 
water is no doubt due to the fact that throughout the cells forming the woody 
structure are distributed resinous substances whiijh act as lubricants, and, 
however much it may be abraded, the surface of the wood is always separated 
from the metal by a lubricant. 

Rhinoceros hide is also largely used for gear wheels, as it wears well with 
small loads and runs silently. 

Other Non-Metallic Materials . — In the case of watches and very 
light, continuously running machinery, which cannot be regularly lubri- 
cated, hard steel pins running upon agate or jewelled bearings give the best 
results. 

Even for large shafts, stone bearings are occasionally adopted. The 
natural stones suitable for this purpose are those which are wholly free from 
grittiness, and somewhat inferior in hardness to iron. Gypsum, pure clay slate, 
pure compact limestone, marble, and silicate of magnesia or soapstone (the 
last being the best) are those in most general use. Many soft rocks, such as 
sandstone, sandy limestones, and slates, are not suitable, as they contain 
crystals of quartz — a hard mineral which scratches and grinds down even the 
hardest steel. A non-metallic material for bearings, called “ adamas,” con- 
sists of silicate of magnesia, ground, calcined, moulded by hydraulic pressure 
into blocks of suitable figures, and baked. The advantages to be gained from 
a lubrication point of view from the use of silicate of magnesia result from 
its combining a certain unctuousness of surface with a degree of hardness suffi- 
cient to secure the requisite durability. 

Several other mixtures of solids have been introduced which, it is claimed, 

33 
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run well on iron or steel without the use of any liquid lubricant whatever. 
They almost all contain graphite, mixed with some binding material. 

At present it is only where, for sojne reason, oil or other lubricant is obje(‘- 
tionable that such antifriction materials are used, well d(*sigried ajid prop(‘rly 
lubricated surfacM‘S having proved more reliabh* and (‘conomical. 

A solid bearing for shafts, «‘tc., called '' carboid," has been introduced 
by Killingworth Hedges. It is said to consist of powdered carbon mixed 
with a certain pro])ortion of steatite, wdth the tw^ofold object of consolidating 
the friable carbon and decreasing the friction. The “ carboid,’* which may 
be fixed to the rough surface of a casting by a s})ecial cement^ lias been us(‘d 
for machinery for fine fabrics which oil would injure, for tlui bearings of 
steam-heated cylinders, and also for such bearings as cannot easily be lubricated. 
Unwin, who determined its friction coefficient, found that it followed somewhat 
closely the laws of solid friction. 

Asbestos is also largely used as an antifriction packing for taps and 

valves. It may be compressed until it 
becomes dense and hard and capable of 
carrying a V(‘ry considerable load, yet, 
owing to its fibrous nature, it, holds to- 
gether and forms a good smooth-b<\aring 
surface. 

Stone Lined Bushes.^— A new form of 
bearing (fig. 196), the invention of an 
Altona engineer, wliich is being introduced 
on a large scah‘ for industrial and railway 
purposes, consists of white metal in which 
special stones are embedded. The pres- 
sure of the shafting is mostly taken u]) 
by the stones, tlui white metal serving 
merely to keep them in position Tlie 
stones consist of a variety of limestone, 
which, being rather porous, has the pro- 
perty of taking uj) a certain quantity of 
oil. The stone is harder than bronze and 
antifriction bearing metal, but softer than 
the metal used for shafting, which be- 
comes polished like a mirror without 
being ground away. 

Jn making the Beusch bearings, which arc manufactured by the Maschinen 
and Wellenlagcr Gescllschaft of Altona, a mould is formed, consisting of the 
ring of the bearing and an inner core, the intermediate space receiving tlie 
stones. Before the liquid white metal is run in, the mould and stones must 
be heated to about 400*^ C., or about midway between the ordinary tempera- 
ture and the temperature of casting. After cooling, the bearing must be 
turned to the required diameter. For this purpose a diamond in a turning 
lathe is best, as steel is too soft, even if well hardened ; moreover, with the 
diamond an absolutely uniform cylindrical section can be ensured. 

Oil absorbed in the stones is the best lubricant for these bearings. Tallow 
or similar grease is not suitable. Another advantage claimed for the bearing 
is that the position of the shafting remains unaltered, even if lubrication is 
neglected and the bearing metal becomes so hot as to be melted. The life 
of the bearing is several times greater than that of bearings of the normal 
form using the same antifriction metal. Trials on the Leipzig tramways 
1 The. Times Trade Supplement^ 23rd September 1922. 
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)iave shown that they will ru» 45,000 miles, and in Mainz, Chemnitz, and 
flamimrg a figure of 35,000 or 45,000 miles lias been attained, the normal 
lift* of similar bearings witiioiit stones being fiOOO or 7000 miles. The metal 
used was composed of 5 jier cent, of tin, 80 per ei'nt. of lead, and 15 per cent, 
of antimony. For h<‘avy railway wagons 4 or 5 per cent, of copper should 
b(‘ pres(*nt, in ordtu' to allow a higher siiecilitj j>r(‘ssiire and to avoid deformation 
by wliich the stones might be loos(*ned. 

Bearings of tin* old style may be fitted with stone bushes if the white 
metal bush is at least J'iiich thick. If thti thickness is less, axial grooves 
to receivt* the stones may be cut in the bearing proj)er by a shaping machine. 
By an improved method of casting, the stones are kept radially in the exact 
position in which they are intended to lie, so that they are distributed uniformly 
round the shafting. 

The Lubrication of Bearings. Before proceeding to describe the design 
and methods of lubrication of bearings it may be useful to give a brief summary 
of the main conclusions arrived at in the chapter on the ‘‘ Theory of Viscous 
Lubrication.” * 

Friciion and Speed . — It was shown in Chapter V. that both in the case 
of cylindrical and flat surfaces, when the speed exc<*ed8 about 10 feet per 
minute and the lubrication is good, the resistance ofi(‘red to the relative motion 
of 0})posing surfaces, owing to the viscosity of the intervening lubricant, 
is approximately proportional to the square root of the speed. At lower 
velocities, however, the frictional resistance follows quite dilfcrcnt laws. 

Although the conditions obtaining when the load is small (10 lbs. per sq. 
inch in the cast* of plane surfaces and 50 lbs. when the bearing is cylindrical) 
are interesting from a theoretical point of view, such loads art* seldom list'd in 
y)ractice, except with very high speeds. We may, therefore, omit consideration 
of them here, and merely deal with such loads as have to bt* placed upon 
ordinary bearings, i.e. those which exceed 40 lbs. per sq^ inch in the cast^ of 
plane surfaces and 100 lbs. for journals. 

When we have to deal with well-lubricated surfaces a]}d ordinary loads, 
the coefficient of friction of rest is slightly less, to judge by such experiments 
as are available, than that of very slow motion, but when the surfaces and the 
lubricants are quite clean and smooth the static coefficient and the coefficient 
of slow motion are identical. With increasing s])eed a maximum is soon 
reached, beyond which the coefficient of friction rapidly decreases as the speed 
rises, until between 10 and 100 feet per minute is reached. At about 10 feet 
per minute, if the lubrication be good, it should be at a minimum. The diagram, 
fig. 22 on p. 42, has been drawn to show the variation of the coefficient of 
friction with change of speed. 

Slow-Speed Lubrication . — The oil-films remaining between surfaces whicli 
have been pressed together, without tangential motion, for some time, are 
superficial adsorbed films. They are in all cases exceedingly thin, probably 
monomolecular in many instances. 

All substances when brought into contact and caused to slide over each 
other exhibit frictional effects, the friction being in most cases proportional 
to the load pressing them together. The coefficient of friction, pi, is therefore 
independent of the load. Each substance has a value for p, which is invariable, 
and varies very little indeed with change of temperature. The value of pi 
for steel varies with the chemical composition of the sample : the same is 
true for glass or any other substance. 

When liquids or soft solids are spread over the surfaces of hard solids 
such as iron, bismuth, tin, etc., they form adsorbed films upon them whose 
thicknesses are of molecular dimensions. They are chemically combined with 
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the metal, and form, as it wore, a solid skin u]>on it. The solid adsorbed 
film of each kind of liquid on eaeli kind of solid surface has a static c;oeffi(uent jjl 
which is invariable except with very light loads ; but any change in the com- 
j)osition of th(^ solid surface, or of tin* liquid forming tin* film, alters the value 
of fx Th(‘ more unctuous t])e surfa<*e up(m wliich the adsorbed film r<‘sts 
tht^ smaller is the value of jjl, and conversely the mon' oily the liquid th<‘ smaller 
is tin* valiK* of /x for each solid surface to which it is attach(‘d. This will be 
cl(‘arly seen from Table CXldX. on ]>. 495. 

Ilufk-Speed LifhricafioH . It has been shown that when the speed of rubbing 
is considerable, and the load not too heavy, the manner in which the friction 
varies with changes of load, s]»eed, and vis(*osity, is such as to prov<*- that it 
is tlnm wholly due to the viscous resistance ofliered by the lubricant itself 
to motion, and is unaffected by the nature of the metals forming the rubbing 
surfaces. 

The fact that the friction is decreased by a thiekeiiing of the lubricating 
film has already been fully oxjdained. As the efieet, however, is by no means 
self-evident, we will illustrate the raise by reference* to a simple experiment. 
A face plate* is flouded vvitli a reasonably thick oil. and upon the oil-film is 
])laeed another face plate of snialh*!* size. At the moment the oil is enclosed, 
tlie film is a thick one, and the smaller plate may be moved about with the 
greatest ease*. As, however, the oil is slowly pressed out from between the 
surfaces the resistance to motion increases rapidly, and if the upper plate be 
a heavy one, the* surfaces will, in a short time, close together and cause a 
still greater increase in the friction. From this it is clear that the thinner 
the oil-film the greater is the frictional resistance, and vice versa. 

When the rubbing surfaces, whether plain or cylindrical, are maintained 
in constant and rapid relative motion, oil is forcibly intruded, and a film is 
maintained between them which reduces friction enormously. The object of 
the engineer should, therefore, be so to design his bearings that this film shall 
be as thick and have as small a viscosity as possible. When these results 
are obtained, the frictional resistance is very small, and the wear nil or 
nearly so. 

Imperfect lubrication, we notice, results either from the fact that the 
speed of rubbing is very slow, that the siij)p]y of oil is restricted, or that the 
weight upon the bearing is too great. 

When it arises from the first of these reasons, good results can only be 
obtained by making the surfaces that come into contact of such materials 
as will not readily seize or gall each other, and by using very oily lubricants. 
It is, however, to an imperfecit sup})Iy of the lubricant that the greatest losses 
by friction can generally be traced. 

For many years it was the custom to put just as little oil upon a bearing 
as would prevent it from running hot, economy of oil being secured in the 
great majority of instances at the expense of the machinery and fuel. Economy 
in the use of lubricants is also obtained by the use of grease, but, as in the. 
case above, with loss of power, for although greases tend to remain between 
the rubbing surfaces and form thick films, they are very viscous or even plastic. 

However, more perfect methods of lubrication are now being introduced, 
and the advantages secured by their adoption are becoming more widely 
appreciated every day, for power users frequently keep a record of the energy 
exerted by their prime movers, and compare it with the energy actually con- 
sumed in doing useful work. The difference is, of course, lost in friction 
during transmission, and so great is this loss very often, that users of power 
and practical engineers are looking closely into the design of bearings, etc., 
with a view to securing conditions favourable to a low coefficient of friction. 
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Tlu‘ fact is now af)prcciatcd that not only Jiavc siinple means be(‘n devised 
tor suj)f)lyin^^ the lubricant in such a manner that the friction is reduced to a 
niininium, but lubricants are now readily obtained which can be used over 
and over again and not wasted. 

It should be clearly und(‘rstood that tlie possibility of making practical 
use of such d<*.vices as will give results comparable with those obtained by 
Beauchamp Tower dates from the introduction of mineral oils and of non-acid 
fatty oils blended with them. 

The original objection to reservoir bearings was that they required, in the 
first instance, a large supjdy of oil, which soon became viscid and useless by 
,>oxidation, etc., and that the reservoirs had to be frequently recharged. 

This objection can no longer be considered valid, for good oils may now 
be obtained, a single charge of which can be allowed to work continuously 
for t(ui or twelve montlis without becoming objectionably viscid or acid. 

The pressure films jiroduced by the trapping of the lubricant when the 
sujiply is good are very considerably thicker than adsorbed films. In a 
particular instance, by an eh'ctrical contact method. Goodman found that a 
lubricating film had a thickn(‘ss of one five-thousandth part (() ()()()2) of an inch. 
Osliorne Reynolds, from the friction of a particular Ix'aring, (‘stimaled it to 
vary, in different ]>arts, from ()'0()U77 to ()-(K)0375 inch in tliickness (()-0195 
to ()-('j09t5 mm.). Kingsbury^ exjierimented with a journal 3»82 inches in 
diamciter and 10 inches long, bearings and journal having exactly the sann* 
radius. Tin' chords of the bearing surfaces were* 3 inches each, the speed 
80 and 190 revolutions per minute, and the journal was llood<‘d with oil. 
By measuring the displacement of the bearings, tlie oil film was found to hav(^ 
a m<‘an thickness of from 0-00021 to ()-0()023 ineli under loads varying from 
27 to 270 pounds per sq. inch. Kingsbury has rt'ported ^ later experiments 
made by th(‘. Westinghoiise Electric and Manufacturing Co. at East Pittsburgh, 
in which the thickness of the oil film was m<‘asiired at different wSjieeds up to 
1200 revolutions (4710 feet) per minute. In this ease the shaft was 15 inches 
in diameter, tlie bearing 40 inches in length, flooded with oil, and the total 
load on the bearing was 94,000 lbs. The thiidcness of the oil-film on the 
on side of the bearing ranged from about 0-0019 incli at 470 revolutions 
per minute to about 0-00314 ine-h at 1070 revolutions jier minute. On the 
'' off ” side of the bearing the film was found at all speeds to be thinner than 
on the on ” vside, as was theoretically proved by Osborne Reynolds must 
b(' the case with “ perfect ” lubrication. Kingsbury states that th(‘ film thick- 
ii(‘ss was probably greater than the above measurements indicated, owing to 
the flexure of the shaft. 

In Chapter V., on ‘'The Theory of Viscous Lubrication,'’ the manner in 
which this film forms and thickens as the speed increases has been as fully 
considered as is possible without the introduction of advanced mathematical 
methods. 

As previously pointed out, the importance of securing perfect lubrication 
has become more and more recognised since the classical experiments of 
Beauchamp Tower on the friction of lubricated surfaces wore made. He 
showed that the methods of applying the lubricant to the bearing in common 
use are often very .imperfect, and not only lead to great waste of oil, but 
fail to allow the bearings to make the best use of what they do get. 

As is almost always the ease with imj)rovements designed to give increased 
economy, the introduction of better designed bearings and lubricating arrange- 
ments has been comparatively slow, for, as we shall find, there are mechanical 

^ Trans. Amer, Soc. Mech. xxiv. (1903), p. 143. 

2 Ibid.^ xxvii, (1905), p. 425. 
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diliiculties to be overcome before, in all cases, the best results can be obtaiued, 
and the improved bearings are not always the cheapest or tin? simplest. 

Then, again, the designs of bearing in common use, and the methods of 
lubrication adopted, have beim the result of experimental practice which did 
not take much note of tlu‘ actual frictional resistances met with, except when 
they were so great that serious heating was caused. Unscientific methods 
have consequently been larg(‘ly followed, a cheap rather than an economical 
bearing being aimed at. 

But it is certain that tlie eiigimicr is not now content with a bearing simply 
because it does not run liot and give troubh*. His object, as we have said, 
is to reduce the friction and wear to a minimum, and enabl(i the power of hit* 
motor to be expended u[)on work in hand rather than in overcoming 
avoidable resistances. 

Even at the risk of appearing to (‘inphasisi* too strongly tlui valu(‘ t)f th(‘ 
many new designs wliicli have biicii introduced for secTiring perfect lubrication, 
we shall illustratii some of the best and most largely used of tlunn for the purpose 
of showing the direction in which design is now moving. In th(‘ immediate 
future tliere is every reason to expect that many inij)rov(*nients in detail will 
b(‘ introduced, and instead of the design of the rubbing surfaces of a macfiiiu' 
and the method of application of the lubricant being regarded as of compara- 
tiv(*ly little moment, they will rec(‘ive their pro])er share* of attention by the 
draughtsman. KSteani and other motors, etc., will then be hiSS likely to give 
trouble, owing to overheated or damaged b(‘anngs, than is now the case. 

Jn the discussion of his report on friction ex})criinents, Bt^auchamp Tower ^ 
said it seeiu(*d to him t hat the important practical infer(‘nce is, that it is 
actually possibh* to so lubricate a bearing that not only would metallic friction 
be altogether done away with, and thereby tlie amount of power lost by 
friction be reduced, but metallic wear and tear would also be abolish(‘d. lie 
would not say that such a result was actually possibh* in ])ractice now, but it 
was a reasonable one to aim at in mechanism. By giving a jirofusc lubricat ion, 
and by having the brasses so arranged tliat there should b(* a uniform ])ressure 
all over their surface, it was possible to have w<*ar and tear betwecui metal and 
oil, instead of between metal and metal. 

To a reduction in the frictional resistance of tin' machine we must, there- 
fore, also add the incr(‘ased life of its parts S(*cured by the adoption of more 
j)erf('ct systems of lubrication, and both of tluise advantages may, if we use 
])rojjer blends of oil, be secured without incri^ased cost or waste. 

Positions for Oilways.- -At high syieeds, given a good su])ply of lubricant 
of proper quality applied at the proper place, a layer of oil becomes trajiped 
between the rubbing surfaces and completely separates them. Upon this 
film rests the load. The oil, therefore, is under very considerable pressure 
towards the centre of the bearing surface, but as we approach the edges, 
the pressure falls off, and reaches zero at the margin. This is no theoretical 
assumption, but a fact which Beaucharn]:) Tower discovered by perforating 
the brass of a journal, and connecting to the hole a pressure gauge. 

As the load is completely oil-borne, the distribution of pressure in the 
him depends upon the direction in which the load acts. The formation of 
the film or pad of oil results entirely from the viscous properties of the lubricant, 
as also does the friction. When the speed of rubbing is slow, the lubricant 
is not trapped betwc»en the surfaces to any great extent, and does not form a 
thick sustaining film. In such cases, a lubricant possessing the property of 
oiliness or greasincss, rather than viscosity, is necessary, fatty oils giving the 
best results. 

^ Second Report on Friction Experiments, Proc, Inst. Mcch. Eng., 1885, p. 04 
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Tlio lubricant is then ke 2 )t between the surfaces because the oil or grease 
lihns 2>owerfully resist rupture. Oilways, therefore, may be cut along those 
parts of the faces which are being forcibly 2 )res 8 ed together, and can be made 
of such lengths, and (*xtend in such directions, that owing to the close fit of 
the ])arts they will retain the oil fed to them. This cannot, however, be done 
with advantage when th(‘ speed of running is high and the lubrication 
“ 2)(‘rfect,” for oilways cut along faces to the edges, or from holes drilled 
wIktc. the pr('ssure film should be, allow the oil to esca 2 )e, and the surfaces 
then close together. 

When the lubrication is '' im 2 )crfect,” the speed of running b(*ing only 
moderate and the jourjial of large diameter, it- is often very difficult to keep 
tlic bearing cool, even if fatty oils of considerable viscosity are used. In such 
c-as(‘s, grooves, and sometimes mere flat surfaces of small width, are (mt on 
the cylindrical surfac(‘ of the journal. At other times, spiral grooves are 
cut round the surface of th(‘ journal, or, 2 )erhaps, several short grooves are- 
cut at different ])oints of tlie circumferenec. Th(‘se grooves carry the lubricant 
l)c*-tw(‘en the rubbing siirfae(‘s, and tlie latter, therefore, are prevented from 
l)(‘coiJiing dry. 

K. H(‘lford 1 found that such a flat surface filed about 22'‘ on th(i 
idle side of the crank jhn of an engine which always rotates in the same 
direction gives good rc'suJts. 

Such d(^vic('s, liowever, exceed- when the speeds are low. only serve to remedy 
tli(‘ (‘vjIs which result from imj)erfect lubrication, and should not be used in 
eases wliert* tin? conditions are- suitable for securing '' perf(‘efc " lubri(‘-ation. 

Jn the (•a,s(j of fixed machinery, the moving parts, in the majority of 
instance's, rest upon the bearings, and run at s])eeds which admit of perfect 
lubrication. The lubricants in lliese cases can be supplied through lioles and 
grooves cut in the* cap of the bearing, for the pressure- film or pad is on the 
lower brass. On lln^ other hand, the axle bearings of railway veliieles rest 
ii])(m tile journal, and the lubricant should be sup]>lied at the bottom or 
sides. Grooves in Dk' top brasses allow the lubricant to escape, undue wear 
tak<*s 2 )la(*(‘, and the bearings are liable to run hot. Vertical engine main 
bearings are often subji'ct to forces which tend to lift the shaft from its seat 
and force it against tlie bottom and top brasses alternately. In this case we 
r(*(|uire a jiressure film on the toj) as well as on the bottom brass, and no 
groove's should be cut in ('ither of them. The lubricant, under such circum- 
stances, must b<‘ ajiplied at both sides of the bearing. 

In all bearings, the oil is intruded along th(‘ “ on ” side of the brass, and 
is expe'lled along the*- other three sides and ends. Fig. 197 shows a ijlan of 
sue-h a surface, and the arrows indicate, roughly, the paths of the oil across it. 
A portion of the oil escajies at the ends, the quantity being large when the 
film is thick and the lubrication good, and if some means be not devised for 
causing tlie oil thus expelled to return to the source of supply, it will be thrown 
about and wasted. In the majority of modern bearings guards are cast at 
the ends of the pedestal, and the oil, as it is thrown into them from the collars 
on the shaft, flows into a reservoir below the axle. 

Another idan (fig. 198) for iireventing the expulsion of the oil is to cut 
oilways near the ends of th(‘ bearing, and, by bevelling the brass, to |)rovide 
channels along the edge to distribute the lubricant along the journal face. 
If possible, all grooves in the brasses should be avoided, for dirt is apt to collect 
in them and fill them if tliey are not large. 

Beauehani}) Tower's experiments on the frictional resistance and loads 
carried by bearings with different methods of lubrication may be recounted 
^ The Practical Engineer, 1st October 1897, p. 331. 
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here with advantage, as th(‘y show in a v(Ty striking maniKT iiow important 
it is to cut the oilways of bi‘arings in j)ro])er positions. Several methods of 
oiling were tested by him. 
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Fig. 197. Fm. 198. 


When the lulirieant was supplied through a luile drilled in the crown of 
a brass (fig. 199) which rested u])on a journal, and was distrilmted by means 
of a groove* parallel to the axis of the brass and ^‘xl ending lU'arly to the ends 
of the bearing, it was found that the journal would not run cool when the load 
exceeded 100 lbs. })(‘r S(p ineli. It ajipeared that the hole and groove being 
in the centre of ])Ti*ssure of the brass, allow'cd the supporting oil-lilm to escape. 



Fie 199. Fj(5 209. 


TJiis view was ('confirmed by tilling up the hole with the lubricant and Ihen 
easing the weight off the journal for an instant. This allowi'd th(i oil to sink 
down the hole and lubricate the journal ; but immediately tin* load was 
again allowed to )>ress upon the journal, the oil rose in tin* hole to its former 
level and the journal became dry; thus showing that this arrangement of 
hole and groove, instead of being a means of lubricating tlie journal, was a 
most eff(*ctual means for collecting and removing all oil from it. 

In practice, greater loads are carrii'd with this faulty system of lubricaiion 
than these exjieriments would seem to indicate the jiossibility of. This, no 
doubt, results from the vibrations and side-])]ay of the axl(*-box on the journal, 
and also to the iniiierfect fit of the brass, which allows the oil wdiich is fed to 
the groove to get out. and wet the journal. When the brass is a very good 
fit and the oil cannot thus escajie, the bearings heat and give trouble. Small 
grooves, however, cut from the end of the oilway to th(* end of the brass 
will often put matters right, for the lubricant can then escape at the ends 
and reach the journal by a circuitous path. 

As the centre of the brass was obviously the wrong place to introduce the 
oil, Tower resolved to apply it at the sides, where two grooves were accordingly 
made. They were cut jiarallel to the axis of the journal, as shown in fig. 2(X), 
and extended nearly to the ends of the brass. With this arrangement the 
bearing did not seize until the load reached 380 lbs. per sq. inch. 

The arrangement sometimes used for locomotive axles was also tested. 
The oil was introduced through two holes, one ni^ar each end of the brass, 
from each of which ran a curved groove, as shown in the plan, fig. 201. 

This brass refused to take its oil or run cool when the* load exceeded 
178 lbs. per sq. inch. 

In many instances, such as locomotive bearings, siphon lubrication has 
to be mainly depended upon, it being impossible to use the same oil over and 
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over again as in the easi* of some bearings shortly to be fiescribcd. To retain 
the oil as inuelj as jiossible, and prevent its expression in undue quantities 
at the ends of the journal, an oil-groove may be cut as shown in fig. 202. T}i<‘- 

lubricant is fed in by the siphon wicks through the holes A A on the on ” 
side of the brass, and returns through the groove from the “ off to the “ on ” 
side, being thus used several times in succession. When it is possibh* to us(* 
an oil-pad below the axle, the two escape grooves E B may be cut. The oil 
raised from the pad by the rotation of the journal is then returned to the ]>ad 
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by escaping through these grooves ; and is thus prevmited from b(‘ing wastial 
at tli(‘ sides. Such holes and oilways must, be of ample size. 

Pad Lubrication. Having tested siphon lubrication wuth oilways of various 
kinds, Beauchamp Tower experimented wdth brasses wdiich had no oilw^ays 
cut in th(‘in, the lubricant being sujiplied by ])ads pressed against the, under- 
sides of the journals. Although the oil was only supplied to tin* jiads by 
capillary a(*tion, and the journals were, only just oily to the, touch, they carri<*d 
loads of from 550 to 580 lbs. per sq. inch. The frictional r(*sistance was also 
exce(*dingly small. 

Bath or “ Perfect” Lubrication. -When the lower side of the journal di[)S 
into a bath of the lubric^ant, the surface is covered by a thick film of oil which 
IS carried against the ''on" side of the brass. Under such c.ouditions the 
lubrication is said to be " perfect." WTth this form of ]ubri(',ation a journal 
has carried, without difficulty, as much as 620 lbs. ])(‘r sq. inch. 

The extent to which friction depends u])on the comjiJeteiiess wnth Avhich 
the exjiosed portion of the journal is kept wetted with tin* lubricant is shown 
in Table XXXVII., p. 117. 

It is clear from these figures that improved methods of lubrication not 
only (‘liable us to increase th(‘ loads on our b(iarings, but also to greatly decrease 
their frictional resistances. 

The oil-bath, it apjiears, nqiresents the most perfect method of self -lubrica- 
tion possible, and carries us to the limit beyond which friction cannot be r(*diic(jd 
exi^ept by mechanical methods of oil -supply. The experiments show that 
with speeds of from 100 to 200 feet jicr minute, by prop(^.rly proportioning the 
bearing surface to the load, it is possible to reduce the frictional resistance 
so much that the coefficient is as low as 0*001. A coefficient of fricjtion of 
0*002 is easily obtained, and probably is often attained in engine bearings 
in which the direction of the force is rapidly alternating. 

Ill the design of bearings of all kinds, the object aimed at is to secure 
the conditions of bath lubrication ; when even these conditions will not suffice, 
owing to tlie heavy load on the bearing, other means have to be adopted. 

Force-Pump ~ - When, owing to the loads heiiig exceedingly 

great, or tlie speeds low% a [iressure film cannot be retained aufoniatically in 
the ordinary way, the best plan is to force the oil between the faces by means 
of a pump actuated cither by the motion of the shaft itself, or by hand. Of 
late years this method has been adopted in quite a number of instances. 
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Daniel Adamson states that, in one instance, a heavy shaft which i(av(‘ a 
pressure of 2200 lbs. ])er sq. inch was kept running for years in tins way 
without any difficulty what<*ver, th<? oil being ])iirnj)ed in by hand occasionally. 

Forced lubrication should also b(* used for high-spe(‘d motor bearings, 
when they are not easily oiled otii(*rwis(‘ and tin; heat ])roduced by friction 
cannot be carried av^ay rajndly enough by the mc'tallic parts and by radiation. 
It should also be used where the bearing is a very close lit to the journal and 
practically encloses it. 

Lasche’s <*X])eriments show tliat tin' heat carried away by tin' oil suj)j)li(‘d 
to a bearing is not in direct proj)ortion to the (|uaiitity of oil, but that a small 
quantity of oil properly conducted between the friction surfaces and caused 
to circulate between tln'in for a sullicn'iit tinn' to ac<piire a tem]>erature 
ap])roaching that oftln* busln's is more elficicmt. thaii a ]arg('r (juantity waste- 
fully applied. In forc<‘d lubricatiorj, tin' oil should b(‘ applu'd to that j)art 
of a bearing wln're the frictional work or the surface' ])r(‘s,sur(‘ is gr(;at(‘st. 

Micheirs Automatic Lubricating Gear. When In'avily loaded machim's 
have to be fre(|uently vstojiped or start(‘d, complications arise, owdng to tin; 
fact that at such times there, is no ]>ressure oil-film, and the frictional resistanci' 
is high. The failure of automatic lubrication at tin; moment of sto])ping 
and starting involves not only greatly increased friction at those times, but 
wear of the surface's, wdiich ultimately destroys the self-lubricating ]>roj)(‘rty. 
It is not uncommon wdth various types of In'avy eh'ctrical machines for s])ecial 
nic'ans to be provided to overcome thh bearing resistances at. starting, espi'cially 
when the electrical chara('teristi<‘s are sucli that tin' starting torcjue is insuilicii'iit 
to ovi'rcome the friction of tin' adsorbed lilms on the rubbing surfaces. A 
new type of ajiparatus has been developed by MichelP for tin' lubrication of 
bearings, by storing in an accumulator sufficient oil to sej>arate tin' b(*aringsat 
starting. When the machine is running, a jnjx' carries oil from the centri' 
of one of the bearings to an accumulator of the intensifying jiattern, and 
fully charges it. When fully charged, a pawl engages a detent nut and 
prevents the accumulator from discharging when the machine stojis. When 
the machine is started the ])awd is freed, oil passes from the accumulator 
to the bearing, a jiressure film is formed, and tlu' machim' starts freely, the 
friction being only about of wdiat it would be without tlu' assistant; of 
tin* accumulator. 

Heating of Lubricating Films. In tliapter 111., ]). 49, it was ])ointed out that 
tin* work done in kec'ping surfaces in relative motion is transformed into heat, 
and tJiat the heat produced is exactly proportional to tin' work done. WIk'ii 
the surfaces are separated by an oii-film, the frictional resistance is wholly 
viscous, and the heat produced raises the temperature of tfu' lubricant. This 
increase in temjierature may be very considerable, for the film is very thin, 
a bad conductor of heat, and the motion of the lubricating fluid is direct. 
The heat produced goes, therefore, to increase the temperature of a very small 
volume of oil, from which, as the flow is not sinuous, the heat escapes but 
slowly by conduction. Osborne Reynolds calculated that even when the 
heating of the journal is very small indeed, and the coefficient of friction low, 
the temperature of the oil-fUm may be as much as 15° F. above that of the 
surrounding solid parts. In this way the fact that the friction of a journal 
is not proportional to the speed is explained, for the Jieat produced in the 
lubricating film decreases its viscosity. 

The increase of friction with increasing speed is least marked when the 
lubricant is a mineral oil whose viscosity decreases rapidly with increase of 
temperature;. W. D. Scott- Moncrieff states that in some experiments made 
^ Engineering, 23rd November 1917. 
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by Naj>it*T und luiiis(df, it was found that the friction increased with an increase 
of velocity in the case of vegetable oils, but decreased with increasing speed 
with mineral oil. 

When the lubrication is imperf(‘ct,” the Joss of viscosity resulting from 
the heat liberated is not sufficiently gr(»at to compensate for the resulting thinner 
film and increased solid friction, and the frictional resistance is, therefore, 
greater. 

The thermal units generated in a b(*aring per minute are exj)ressed by the 
formula : — 

Pj^ 

779’ 

P being the load on the bearing, /ij the coe.jficiejit of friction, and 0 the surface 
velocity. 

The heat thus d(‘.velo|)<‘d in the film has to be conducted through the shaft 
and bearing. Hut the quantity of heat liberated may be so great, and the 
lubricant, consequently, become so fluid, that it is incapable of sustaining the 
load, and the rubbing surfaces, therefore, close together and may seize. 

Tower's ex2)eriments clearly bring out the fact, as also do those of Good- 
man, that the greater the viscosjty of the lubricant, the greater the load a 
bearing will carry, provided the spe(‘d be not too higli. TJie seizing, when the 
loads are consid(‘rable, owing to th(‘ reduct‘d viscosity brought about by increase 
of temperature, is somewhat more pronounced wlnm mineral oils are used 
than it is with vegetable and animal lubricants, for, as prc'viously stated, 
the viscosity of the latter oils do not fall off so rajiidly with ris(‘ of timiiierature 
as is the cas(‘ with Hie former. On this ac(*ount mineral oils which have, at 
ordinary tenijjeratures, much greater viscosity than fatty oils, can b(‘ often 
used without entailing increased friction. 

Admissible Loads on Bearings. — Tin* conditions whi(;h determine tln^ area 
for a bearing necessary to secure cool running ar(^ very complex, and render 
it diflicult, if not impossible, to giv(‘ even an empirical rule whereby it may be 
(ialculated. Roughly, we may tak<‘ it that friction always results either from 
the actual contact of solids or from tin* viscous or jilastic resistance of the 
lubricant. When the speeds are low and tin* loads heavy, the more oily 
or greasy the lubricant, and the smaller the tendency of tin* surfaces in (*ontaet 
to gall and seize each other, the smaller the contact area may be. The lubrica- 
tion of a bearing is generally so imjierfect with sijihon lubrication, that (*ven 
u^) to s^ieeds of 100 feet per minute the frictional resistance is ofti*n many times 
greater than that obtained wdth bath lubrication. At moderate or higli spe(*ds 
it is the viscosity of the oil which keejis the surfaces apart, for Avear makes the 
radius of the brass somewhat larger than that of the shaft or journal, and the 
lubricant is tra^ijied between them. The thickness of the film of oil is then 
dependent upon the form of bearing surface produced by wear, and this 
varies according to the conditions of running and the direction in which 
the load acts. 

With each change of load or viscosity the relative positions of the brass 
and journal are also altered. With light loads, or viscous lubricants, hg. 203 
shows the conditions obtaining, whilst with heavy loads, or thin oils, the 
relative positions of brass and journal are more nearly as in fig. 204. Increasing 
the load has the effect of bringing the surfaces nearer together on the “ off ’’ 
side, and causing them to part on the “ on ” side. On this account, although 
experiment has shawn that within wide limits the friction of a journal, 
and therefore the heating effect, is independent of the load, the local heating 
with great pressures is greater than with small ones, although the total heat 
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[)r(Kluc(‘d is, in both cases, tiu* same. For when* tlie lilni is thin, excessive 
heatinii; takes place, tlie rate of shear beinj^ l^^rcat, and, niorcj especially when 
mineral oils are used, the lubricant becomes less viscous, and, when the loads 
ar(‘ too p^rc'at, allows the surfaces to actually toucdi and abrade each other. 
It will be seen that increasing the viscosity of the lubricant beyond a certain 
f)oint, although it nmy prevent actual abrasion, does not result in decreased 



FiLi. 203 . 



fricljon, b(‘caiis(‘ although the tendency is to jnak(‘ tin* him more ev(‘ii in thick- 
ness and ])revent the siirfac(‘s from touching, more heat is liberated by th<‘ 
increased fluid friction of the thicker oil. 

The (a)nditions, therefor(‘, which determine the area nec(\ssary to be given 
to a Ix'anng surfaci; are, in some measure, those which arise from the heating 
of the film and the nature of the metals in conta(‘t. When working under 
normal conditions, tin* thickness of the lubricating film should be so gnuit 
that th(‘ friction and Jieating cannot injure either the lubricant or tin* metallic, 
surfaces ; but, as it is impossible with many forms of oil su[)j)ly to guarantee 
a jirojxT and jierfectly regular rate of feed, and also wdiolly to jirc^viuit th(‘ 
acc<*ss of grit, etc., the bearing must be made larg(‘ (‘iiough to carry the load, 
should the supply of oil be slightly insuflicient. 

llow'ever small the frictional resistance may be, the ht*at liberated must 
be allowed to <‘scape from the journal and brass as quic'kly as jiossible, otherwise 
it will accumulate and so increase the temperature of the [larts as to destroy 
th(‘. bearing. But, in practice, so many large masses of metal are necessarily 
in contact with the lubricating film, and they expose such a large surface to 
t he air, that in the majority of cases the brasses and surfaces in contact with 
them, including the lubricating film, are not excessively heated, and the latter 
does not lose its load-carrying powa*r to a serious extimt. In the case* of 
connecting-rods and railway axle-boxes, the rapid movement through the air 
quickly dissipates the heat and enaldes comparatively heavy loads to be put 
U})on them, even wdien the speeds are high. 

Experimenting with a Iiearing the loads upon which could be varied easily, 
H. F. Moore 1 found that the maximum load jier sq. inch that could be carried 
before the oil-film began to break down (indicated by a voltmeter in circuit 
betw^een the bearing and the journal) was very closely indicated by the 
following formula : — 

in whieJi 

p - pounds per sq. inch, and 
i;_^foet per minut<*. 

This was with bath lubrication and onlinary maehine oil. With such a bearing 
Beauchamj) Tower found that the frictional resistance was indejiendent of 
th(‘. load and jiroportional to the square root of the sjieed. It, therefore, 
a])j)ears that although the additional wedging action of the lubricating film, 

^ American Machinist, 24th September 1903, p. 1351. 
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due to tho increased S])eed, is incapable of further separatiiija; the journal 
and bearing, and thereby de(ir(‘asing the friction, the wedging action is ca])able 
of sustaining an additional load pro])ortional to th<‘ increased frictit)nal 
resistance pr(»duced. 

Altliough fjiost writ(‘rs on lubrication are of opinion tljat the ar<?a it is 
necessary to giv(‘ the ojiposing surfaces of a bearing d(‘pends. in great nu^asure, 
u})on th(‘. heating effect resulting from the friction of the rubbing surfaces, 
it is admitti'd that a satisfactory theory cannot be based u])on this considera- 
tion alone, for the sustaining ])Ower of a bearing is often increased by using 
a more viscous lubricant, notwithstanding the increased friction and heating 
the change gives rise to. 

If we assume tliat severe luxating occurs only when, owing to a deficiency 
in the supply of lubricant, the coefficient of friction becomes independent of 
the load, the results obtained by some forniulse are in agreement, to some extent, 
wuth practice ; but it is certain that many bearings would heat and seiz(‘ long 
before the lubrication became anything like so imperfect as to bring this about. 
Mow<‘ver, equations based on the assumption that the area of the rubbing 
surfaces through which the heat is dissipated should be proportional to the 
heat developed by friction, give som(‘ results which deserve attimtion. 

With load W, revolutions N, radius of journal Tq, and coefficicuit of friction 
/Xj, the heat liberated by friction 

2nr,WNf., 


When the bearing comphdely surrounds the journal or shaft, the area of 
the surface through whicli the heat can escape from the film— iTrro?; (2) ; 
on(‘-half being the area of the brass and on(*-half that of the journal. 

The brasses of modern journals and shafts are, however, seldom made to 
touch the surface which works against them over more than one-fifth or 
even one-tenth of the circumf(‘renc(‘. Making a th<^ length of the brass in 
the direction of motion, and b its width, tin* area of the surface through 
which the heat can escape— uh 4 27rro?^. 

If II be the number of units of heat dissijiated per unit of area in unit of 


time, then 




. (3) 

and 

WNjLtj27rro 

irj(o+2iT/-„) ■ 

. (4) 

W 

Writing we get 

HJ(a4-2wr„) 

P z=: 

N/Ltia27rro 

. (5) 


This implies that the limiting intensity of pressure varies inversely as 
N/Xj, and may be greater the greater the length h is made as compared with 
a, other conditions being the same. It is partly on this account that the 
bearing brasses of railway vehicles are made long and narrow. The small 
load-sustaining capacity of pivot and collar bearings is also partly to be 
ascribed to the smallness of their heat-dissipating, as compared with their 
heat-producing surfaces. Slipper blocks and worm wheels are better off in 
this respect, and will run satisfactorily at much higher speeds. 

As no really satisfactory method of calculating the area that should be 
given to bearings of difEerent kinds has been devised, we give, in the first 
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part of Table CLTX. the loads per sq. inch wliicl) arc generally considered safe 
to use. This table will serve to show how greatly the admissible load varies 
in different cases, and may be used with confidence if due allowance be mad(‘. 
for cases in which s])eed is ex:cessive. The figures for ordinary bearings 
for shafting in the second part of the table are givcui on the authority of G. 
(harnock,^ 


Table CHX.— Admissible Loads on Beatiings. 


Description of Bearing. 

Load ill lbs. 
B(inarc inch. 

Hard steel bearings on which the load is intermittent, such 


as the crank y)ins of shearing machines, and wrist pins, . 

30CK1-4000 

Crank pins of heavy locomotives, at starting, 

2560 

Crank pins of heavy locomotives, at 60 miles per lionr, 
Bronze cross-head neck journals, ..... 

1700 

1200 

Crank pins of large slow engines, . ... 

800 900 

Crank pins of marine engines, ... ... 

400-500 

Main crank-shaft bearings, slow marine. 

600 

Main crank-shaft bearings, fast marine, .... 

400 

Railway coach journals, 

:u)0-400 

Fly-wheel shaft journals, .... 

150-200 

Small engine crank pins, 

150-200 

Small slide blocks, marine engines, ..... 

100 

Stationary engine slide block, ..... 

25-125 

St/ationary engine sbrle blo(‘>k, usuallyf 

30-60 

Propeller thrust bearings, 

50-70 

Shafts in cast-iron steps, high speed, 

16 

Ordinary bearings for shafting : — 


Wrought iron on cast iron, 

Wrought iron on gun-metal, 

250 

300 

Mild steel on cast iron, ' 

300 

Mild steel on gun -metal, 

370 

Mild steel on white-metal, 

500 

Cast steel on gun-metal, .... . . 

600 


Nicholson 2 has devised a method of calculating the mmimum permissible 
loads on ordinary journals. Fig. 205 is a diagram constructed by him, 
giving the pressures per sq. inch that may be allowed for different rates of 
rotation and diameters of shaft. Thus a journal 2 inches in diameter running 
at a speed of 100 revolutions will carry 150 lbs. per sq. inch. He shows that 
the carrying capacity per sq. inch increases with increasing speed of revolution 
and diameter of journal. 

In the case of plane surfaces, the conditions which determine the frictional 
resistances are by no means so uniform as those which determine the friction 
of cylindrical bearings. Indeed, the relative positions of the moving surfaces, 
even in the case of pivots and collars, vary with the direction in which the load 
acts, and the sustaining power of the film is thereby greatly affected. But, 
even when the conditions arc most favourable, the load they will carry, except 
at low speeds, is only 60 or 70 lbs. per sq. inch, and even with such loads 
the rate of wear depends largely upon the nature of the rubbing surfaces 
and the quality of the lubricant. 

Fit of Bearings. Bedding of Brasses . — Wherever possible, some end-play 

^ Lectures given before the Bradford Engineerin^j Society , 1905. Published by the Society. 

* Paper read before the Manchester Association of Engineers, November 1907. 
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should be given to the bearing by making it rather shorter than the neck of 
the journal or spindle. The faces are then free to move over each other 
in a direction at right angh^s to the circumference, and grooving and uneven 
w(‘ar are thereby prevented. In nearly all cases where an attempt has been 
made to prevent this lateral motion of the brass by making the journal snialhu* 
in the centre than at the ends, the device has had to be abandoned, circuni> 
ferential grooves having been ])roduced, and the proper formation of th(‘ 
oil -pressure film prevented. 

When the brass is semicircular, the wliole of its surface should not be 
allowed to come into contact with the journal. The metal should be cut away 
somewhat at the sides, so that the bearing area subtends an arc of 45°, or less, 
on each side of the line along which the load acts. This enables the lubricant 
to get with greater ease to that portion of the surface which has to carry the 
load. 

Light brasses are particularly to be avoided. Not only do they leave 



little margin for wear, but they are apt to become distorted or fractured 
through the crown, just where the maximum load is carried, and where the 
oil-pressure film forms. When such a fracture exists, the oil escapes through 
it, and the carrying power of the bearing is greatly reduced. The load also 
pinches in the sides somewhat and destroys, for a time at least, that difference 
between the radius of the brass and the journal upon which efficient lubrication 
depends. 

The harder the surfaces in contact, the more accurately should they fit 
one another, for it is not until the faces are everywhere brought by wear to 
within less than a thousandth of an inch of each other that good lubrication 
can be secured. White metals, on the other hand, are easily worked to a 
reasonable fit by hand, and soon wear to a perfect face. 

In the case of shafts and spindles the fit should never be a tight one ; 
enough clearance must be left for an oil-film of sufficient thickness. Some 
engine-makers leave a clearance of 0*001 inch for each 1 inch diameter of 
shaft, when the diameter is not less than 1 inch or greater than 6 inches. 
With this clearance, the bearings will not run hot when new, and soon wear 
to that condition which gives the best results. 

To obviate the evil effects of strains resulting from the stresses machines 
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have to bear, long bearings should be so made as to have freedom to move 
with the shaft as it deflects, otherwise the pressures are apt to become excessive 
at th(' ends. 

Even when tJie workmanship is good, it is well to run the machine in the 
first instance at a moderate speed and load. This enables the b(‘aring surfaces 
to bed tlnmiselves together prop(‘rly and assume those curves whi<*h are the 
natural working on(‘S. 

Owing to a want of accuracy in the fit of lathe spindles, 
the spring of the centres when heavy and badly balanced work is being turned 
u]), and distortion du(i to want of proper annealing, it frequently happens 
that crank-shafts, etc., are made, the bearing surfaces of which are not 
truly cylindrical or not in proper alignment. Except in rare cases, this want 
of trueness is sure to cause hot bearings and give endless trouble. Indeed, 
however well a machine may be designed, if the parts be not accurately 
machined and properly jjut together, so that the contact surfaces shall slide 
or rotate accurately ni their bearings, not only will there be undue friction 
and wear, but excessive strains will be thrown on portions of the machinery, 
and ]ium<*r()us failures from overheating will be the result. 

To obtain anything like the efficiency and out])ut whi(*h a machine, such 
as a steam-engine, may be expected to give, good workmanshi]> is absolutely 
ess(‘ntial, for want of accuracy of fit, and defective lining up, throw upon 
certain jiortions of the engine loads which the draughtsman never calculated 
they would have to bear, and the effects of which the engineman finds it 
impossible to counteract. This does not give the machine a chance of getting 
into that condition in which the friction is almost wholly due to the viscosity 
of the lubricant, and only slightly due to the actual contact of the adsorbed 
films. 

Burnishing the Surfaces. — Adsorbed lubricating films are very thin, and 
should rest upon non-porous true surfaces. To bring them into this condition 
as quickly as possible, and render it unnecessary to nurse them for long before 
being put into regular work, the surfaces are sometimes burnished. After 
the bearings have been turned and polished, burnishing rolls are pressed 
firmly against the surface of the journal, or other part, and produce an excellent 
surface. When the material used is wrought iron, steel, or even brass or bronze, 
the compression of the metal causes it to flow under the burnisher and fill up 
all pores and liollows. Such a hard, bright, even surface will wear much better 
than one which has been merely annealed and then machined. 

Protection of Bearing Surfaces. — In a well-designed and properly lubricated 
bearing, both the adsorbed film and the viscous film prevent the metallic 
surfaces from actually touching, provided the load be not too great. Under 
such conditions, there is no wear if the lubricant be quite free from gritty 
matter. On this account it is now the practice to carefully protect the 
surfaces from dust and dirt, and to strain through some fine material all oil 
used. Indeed all kinds of bearings, whether ball, roller, or plain, are designed 
to prevent the access of grit. In some instances the whole of the moving 
parts are enclosed in a dust-proof chamber, and all the parts are bathed in 
oil. Even quite large engines are treated in this way, the cranks, slide blocks, 
pistons, valve gear, etc., being enclosed in an oil-tight chamber, access being 
obtained through a door which is always closed when the engine is running. 

Chain and spur gear especially should be well protected. This is always 
done now with the motors, gear-boxes, and hubs of motor cars and motor 
cycles. In the case of ball bearings and roller bearings such protection is 
essential. Cycles have all such parts made as dirt- and dust-proof as possible. 

Bearings, such as axle-boxes for railway vehicles, are also made dust-prOof , 
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for now that oils which will not seriously gum or become acid can be obtained, 
lubricants may ])(* us(‘d ov('r and over again, provided they are k(»pt free 
from (lust and (iirt. 

Individual l)(‘arings ar(‘ often ])rovid(‘d with dust rings of f(‘lt fittc'd in the 
h(Hisings and grasjnng tlu' bearings, and all oil f(‘d to them has to pass through 
filters b(‘fore it can rc'ach tin* rubbing surfaces. Motor-car engines are generally 
provided with circulating pum])s wliich pass tli(‘ chamb(‘r oil through filters 
and thus k(‘ep it clean. 

Th(*re are numerous instances in which rubbing surfaces canncjt easily 
b(‘ jirotected from air, water, dust, etc., and in which the lubrication cannot 
but be imperfect. As a rule, when this is the case, neither of the surfaces is 
made of a soft material, as grit, etc*., may become embedded in the surfaces 
of the ni<d.al and act as cutting tools. Various hard substances are brouglit 
into requisition for such ])ur2>oses ; for the load to be carried, the speed of 
rubbing, and th(i j)res(*iice or absence of jars or knocks have all to be taken 
into account when st*lecting a suitable material. In sonu* cas<'s toughness 
as well as hardn(*ss is of importance, whilst in otluu* cas(‘s a hard but com- 
paratively brittle mati'rial will give tln^ b(‘st results. 

Cylindrical Bearings. Bush Bvarinqs- Light axles, spindh'S, (‘tc., are 




usually su])j)C)rt(*d by bearings which com})letely surround tlndr rubliing 
surfaces. Such bearings are (‘it her plain bushes threaded over tlie. spindle, 
or ar(‘ composed of two portions which form an nj)[)(‘r and a lower brass. 
As the w<*ight is on the bottom brass, the lubricant is su])plicd through an oil- 
hole drilled 111 tlie to]) caj), and is spread over the bearing by a longitudinal 
groove. Wlien tlie shaft is a irK>d(^rately good and tight fit, the results obtained 
by this siinjih*. form of bearing ar(‘. (‘xc'^llent, for, as will be seen from fig. 200 
(wliich is not drawn to scale), the annular sjiace botw(‘en the shaft and bush 
will, if tlie gap b(‘ not too large, bo maintained full of oil by eajiillary forces, 
and tlie conditions of working will ap^^roach tliose, of bath lubrication. 

When the load is eonsidc'rable, the oil-film becomes thin at th(3 jioint of 
nearest approach on the “ off " side, the lubricant escajies at tlui ends, does 
not properly fill the ga]) between the ujjper brass and the journal, and the 
lubrication becomes imperfect. The increase of friction thus brought about 
may be seen when the upper brasses of the main spindle-bearing of a foot lathe 
are removed. The friction will then be found to have increased greatly, for 
the oil fails to properly reach the “ on ” side, and the bearing surfaces approach 
each other somewhat closely. 

Watch and Clock Bearings} -As bearings of this kind often have to run 
for years without attention, they should be constructed so as to retain, by the 
action of capillary forces, a small amount of oil. The bearing of a watch or 
^ Friction, Lubrication, and Lubricants in Horology, by W. T. Lewis, pp. 43 - 59 . 
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clock pivot is shown in fig. 207. The oil sink o is deep and narrow, and 
holds a (JonsidiTabh* charge of oil, which is pr(ivent<*d from S])i*eading by the 
sharp angle fornu'd bv the edge of the siirroiinding groove. A ])ortioii of the 
shoulder is also bev(‘]ied to form a narrow recess in which oil can be stored. 
The back taper on tin* spindle below the collar, and also the boss on the plate, 
are to prevent, as much as possible, the oil from spri'ading. 

Means for retaining a supjily of oil are also provided when the pivots run 
in capp(*d jewels. Such a bearing is shown in fig. 208. Here the. charge of 
oil is retained by capillary forces between the two jewels, which a])proach 
each other closely. One of tliese is perforated for tin* pivot, and the other is 
fialtened to steady it laterally. 

Lathe Bearings. The main bearings of lathes have to be an exact fit, 
otherwise it would be im]>ossible to turn out accurate w^ork ; for the thickness 
of lubricating films is of tlx* sann* order of magnitude as the degree of ac-curaijy 
required for the work to be done. Such bearings ar(* su])])lied with numerous 
large oil grooves by wdiich the oil is able to reach all jiarts of the bearing 
surfaces. To enable accurate adjustments to be made in the fit, the main 
bearings of small lathes ar(i often conical in shajie, and m(‘ans are provid(‘d 
for securing the shafts in the required portion longitudinally, the thrus<' being 



Fig. 2()H. Fig. 209. 


taken by a conical centre. Owing to the close fit, th<* friction is ratlier high 
Tn the case of large lathes, parallel bearings are used, with collar-thrust bear- 
ings for the end pressure. 

Pedestals.-- The b(*arings or steps used for the su]>port of shafts of any size 
are, as a rule, loose pieces of metal held in position by iron pedestals or Jiousings. 
When the load to he carried is very great, the pedestal is placed u]>on a sole- 
plate, which serves to distribute the load over a sufiiciently large area of 
masonry. Jt also serves as a means of adjustment. In some cases, however, 
separate bearing pieces are dispensed with : the step then becomes a portion 
of the pedestal. When this is the case, to enable any wear to be taken up, 
and also to facilitate the removal and fixing of the shaft, the pedestal is fitted 
with a cap secured in position by bolts and projections. By reducing the 
thickness of the packing pieces, which are placed between the cap and the 
pedestal , any slackness resulting 'from vertical wTar can be taken up. Such 
a simple design is only suitable in cases where the speed and load are small. 
At one time the lubricant w^as nearly always supplied through a hole in the 
centre of the cap, and distributed along the surface of the shaft by two grooves 
whicli extended to within a short distance from the edges of the bearing. 

The difference between the diameter of the shaft and that of its bearing 
being very small, the lubricant, even if a liquid one, remains between the 
surfaces in virtue of the play of surface forces. For line shafting and the main 
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bearings of engines, upon wbieh the load is often very considerable, the ])ede,stals 
are always so designed tliat b(‘arings or steps can be re])la(‘ed with new ones 
when much worn. 

Even now many very primitive designs are in use, which not only cause 
needless waste of oil, but also of })ower, for th(^ friction coeflicient is much 
larger than it should be. The shaft, in the cases alluded to, runs upon a 
bronze bearing, and to ])r event the lubricant running off at the sides and 
being wasted, the latter is only supplied in small quantities. The proper 
lubricating pad or film is consequently unable to form, and the faces are 
always, to some extent, abrading each other. On this account, ])ure mineral 
oils deficient in greasiness give but poor results when used for such bearings. 

An improved jiedestal, shown in fig. 209, is now being very extensively 
used. Only a short arc of the caj) and brass are in contact, or nearly so, 
with the shaft , the s]>a(‘es at the sides being occupied by felt pads ke])t moistened 
with oil from a siphon lubricator. With this arrangement, the frictional 
loss(‘s are comparatively small. Better bearings even than these are now 
being brought into use. They are so contrived that the lubricant is thrown 
over the shaft in a ('ontiniious stream, forms a thi(‘k lubricating film, and 
is airain returned to the bearing after passing into a r(‘servoir below. Umler 




those conditions the lubrication is jierfeci, i.e viscosity has free play, and 
mineral oils, with a slight admixture of fatty oils or fatty acid (see “ Germ 
Process ” oils, p. 2H9), answer admirably, if the surfaces be of the proper 
piaterials. 

In such bearings the lubricant is in continuous circulation, the sanuj 
charge often lasting for nearly tw'elve months. 

Fig. 210 shows such a bearing, made by the Brush Engineering Go., lAd., 
Loughborough. Here the pedestal forms an oil reservoir from which the 
lubricant is raised by means of an endless chain slung upon the shaft, by 
which it is kept in motion. The lower part of the chain dips into the oil-bath 
and carries up with it a thick film of oil, which is distributed over the top of 
the shaft through the longitudinal oil ways. To prevent the oil being thrown 
about and thus wasted when it is expressed at the ends of the bearing, 
splashers are cast at the ends of the pedestals, to collect and return the oil to 
the reservoir. 

Some care is necessary in selecting the material of which to make the oil- 
lifting chains, for the lubricant is apt to become somewhat acid with age. 
Iron, steel, or brass, used alone, work well, but on no account should two 
varieties of brass or steel be used together, one for the pins and another for 
the links, as they set up electro-chemical action, which destroys them. 
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In this design th(' bearing is a long one, suitable for a high-speed dynamo or 
motor sJiaft. The brasses and tlieir east-iron su j)portsare Indd in position by a ball- 
and"Soek(‘t arrangcmumt, which allows them p(‘rf(M*t fretslom to adjust themselviss 
so as not, und(‘r any ('onditions, to throw awkward strains upon th(‘ ])rasses. 

A s(‘lf-adjList ing b(‘aring which has some good featiir(*s has b(‘en designed 
by (b F. Thom])son. Tlie construction of tin* Ix'anng is slio\\n in fig 211. 



A. B. 

Kk;. 211 


A and B. Tin' stoj), as will Ix' s<‘en, is supportc'd on ring-shaped b(*ariiigs 
or collars which are turiu'd so that tin' surfac<'s by which tln*y r(*st on the 
j)liimni(‘r-l)locks are portions of a s|)her(‘. Tin' lubrication is etfecti'd by an 
oiling collar, ri'volving with the shaft and dijiping into tin' oil-well Ix'low ; 
the- oil adhering to this collar is scra]X‘d off, as tin* latti'r ri'volves, by a spring 
scrapi'r at tin' top, and flows thence into an upjx'r oil-wi'll. from whii'h it 
passes by oilwnys to tin' journal. 



In the bearing made by Thomas Parker, Ltd., Wolverhampton, shown in 
fig. 212, the oil is lifted from the reservoir by means of a loose ring threaded 
on to the shaft. In other cases a loose collar takes the place of the chain or 
ring, whilst some makers of bearings place a felt pad along the top of the 
upper brass, to art as a strainer for the oil. The pedestal casting in such 
cases forms a splasher ])rojecting beyond the bearing, and serves to collect 
the oil thrown out at the ends and return it to the reservoir. When the speed 
is very great, the oil is liable to he thrown off the ring or collar, instead of 
reaching the bearing. 
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Lasclu* points out tiiat ring Jubricatjon for liigii-sp(M‘(i motor b(‘arings 
should only be used when tlie h<‘at produced by the friction can be sulhctiently 
carried away by the inetalli(^ parts and by radiation or wat('r cooling. In 
other cases, forced lubrication (see p. 521) should be employed. 

When the shaft is heavy, it is well to make the lower brass rest in a cylin- 
drical seating concentric with the shaft, and to prevent it from rotating by 
suitably sliaping the b(‘aring surfaces of the brass in the (tap. This enables 
the lower brass to be removed by merely turning it round wIkmi the shaft 
has b(;en lifted only a fracdjon of an inch. 

In soim* instances, the direcdaon in which tint load acts is not by any means 
a vertical one, owing to Ihe strain of a belt or sonnt other lateral force. The 
dividing line between th(‘ brasses should then be at right angles to the direction 
of the resultant pressure on the journal, and, therfdore, not horizontal. 

The ])ractice of making the brasses in three or more pieces is sometimes 
resorted to, as it enables the wear to be taken ii]) without removing the bearing 
j)ieces. In many cases, however, the division Ixdween the separate pi(‘ces 
allows the lubricant to escape just wlu're the maximujn pressure of the support- 
ing lilm should be, whilst in all such cases the sustaining power is reduced 
and the friction coeiticient in(;reased. Wh(‘n there is only one brass, the shaft 
can move into that position which has biMui shown to give the. lowest coelhcient 
of friction ; but when the bearing consists of two or more separate pieces of 
metal, (*acli bewaring juece must be fnn* to mov(! soim^what and adjust its(ilf 
so as to occu])y its jirojier jiosition with regard to the shaft, and each on ” 
(*dge must be ])roperly lubrjcat(‘.d. Whmi sucJi adjustments cannot frecily 
tak(‘ ])lac(‘ and the load is considerable, the b(*.arings give a high coeHicient 
of friction and easily run hot. 

For high s])(‘eds it has betm found advisabh* to make the bearings of large 
area, and cast iron is then often used, for th(i loads per S(p incJi in such cases 
ar(‘ small. The longer the bearings, the mon* necessary does it become to 
construct them as shown in figs. 211 and 212, so that no undue strain shall 
be tlirown upon tlu'ir ends if the shafting should be bent or somewhat out of 
line. 

Many high-speed bearings are. now not only fitted wdth two rings or chains 
slung on the axle and rotating with it so as to [)ick uj) the oil, but they have 
also small oil-jiumps, driven by a cam on tin* axh\ which deliver the oil on 
to the bearing in a constant stream. Such extreme ])recautions against th(‘ 
])ossibility of a failur(‘ in the projier su]>j)ly of tin* lubrmant are by no means 
unwarranted, for they ensure a low coefficient of friction, and almost wholly 
prevent wear of tlie bearing surfac.es. 

Axle-Boxes for Oil. In the case of tin* bearings of railway vehicles, the 
brass or steji rests upon the journal, and the load acts vertically downwards. 
The journal usually projects beyond the wdieel, and can be enclosed in a dust- 
jiroof box fitted with a door at the front to enable the condition of the journal 
to be ascertained at any moment. But on some locomotive-engine bearings 
the axle-box is placed inside the wheels, and cannot be designed on quite the 
same lines as railway- coach bearings. 

Locomotive driving and trailing bearings are of bronze lined with white 
metal, the lubricant being supplied by siphons fixed above them. In some 
instances an oil riiservoir is placed in the axle-box kinqi, and a lubricating pad 
fixed therein, so as to press against the underside of the axle. 

The method of cutting oilways along the centre of the bearings and making 
them a good fit at the sides, which, in the case of driving-wheel bearings, 
is considered to be the best practice, is not always followed in the case of otlier 
locomotive-engine bearings, for the driving axle has to carry the thrust of the 
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piston as well as the vertical load. The groove by, to some extent, preventing 
the pressure film from forining, causes the crown of the b(‘aring to wear more 
rapidly than it otherwise would do, and tends to ])revent the side thrust of the 
connecting-rod from developing side-play. The trailing-wheel bearing, on the 
other hand, is cut away at the sides, the', arc of contact being about 90°, 
so as to give the oil free ac(^ess from the pad to the crown of the bearing. 
The single groove along the crown is also sometimes replaced by oilways 
which enclose the area over which the pressure- film should form. Locomotive 
engine axle-boxes wliich are placed inside the wheels, and are not fitted with 
a door to enable the j)ad to be easily got at and cleaned, have auxiliary sijihon 
lubrication a})pliances. Provision must be made in many cases to take the 
thrust due to the brake blocks by making the arc of contact of bearings and 
axle of sufficient width. Locomotive bearings lined with good white metal, 
and having an oil way across the centre of the brass, will carry 275 lbs. per 
sq. inch, the width of tlie stej) being calculated on an arc of about 90°. 

The most satisfactory tender and bogie axle-boxes are constructed upon 
the lines of those used for the coaching stock, drawings of some of which will 
now be given. 

Por railway vehicles wliich have brake blocks on both sidijs of the wheel, 
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and are, therefore, only subject to slight lateral jiressure, the best practice* 
is to make the arc of contact short, the brass long in a direction parallel with 
the shaft, and to su])})ly the lubricant by means of a pad pre^ssed against the 
underside of tin* journal This type of box was in use as early as 1879, 
several years before Beauchamp Tower made his experiments on friction with 
the pad and oil -bath. 

An axle-box of this kind is shown in fig. 213. Here, the lower portion of 
the box forms a reservoir for th(‘ oil, into which thick cotton wicks hang from 
the pad. The oil rises in the capillary pores and kecqis the pad and journal 
well moistened. The brass is a loose piece which, by lifting the box a short 
distance from the axle, can be taken out and examined when the door at the 
front is open. No oil grooves or holes of any kind are (Jut in the face of this 
brass, as they would more or less jirevent the pressure-film from forming 
properly. To prevent the oil from escaping from the box, and to keep out 
dust and dirt, the door is made a good fit, whilst on the inside the axle is 
grasped by wooden shutters sliding in grooves. All the oil expressed at the 
inside edge of the brass passes into the small auxiliary reservoir, and is 
picked up by the disc fixed to the axle and transferred to the bearing by 
a wiper. 

Owing to the fact that these boxes are kojit cool by being brought into 
contact with the open air, and that there is a good deal of vibration and 
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variation in the direction and intensity of the pressure between the surfaces, 
the bearings can be made to carry heavier loads than can stationary bearings 
of similar desiign, running at equally high specids. 

In this country it is tin* custom to make the steps of bronze, and to lubricate 
with mixed oils. It would seem, however, that when the bronze is replaced 
by a suitable white m(‘tal. ])urc mineral oils can be used and a great saving 
effected in the cost of the lubricant. The customary load put ui)on bearings of 
high-speed vehicles is about 250 lbs. jier sq. inch. Boxes of this description, 
when used for locomotives and their tenders, work most satisfactorily when 
th(* s[)ring rests ujion an indc])endent plate interposed between it and the 
axle-box. This plate is so guided that the axle-box may move indep(*nd(Mitly 
of th(' spring and thus ])revent irregular strains being placed upon the^ 
hearing. 

Grecmt Boxen. A fluid lubricant is nearly always used for the axle-boxes 
of quickly moving vehicles ; for wagons, grease is sometimes preferred, the 
frictional r(‘sistance at starting being smaller with ])lastic lubricants than with 
fluid ones. 

A grease box, Ellis’ jiatent, such as is used on mineral wagons, is shown in 
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fig. 21 1. Ill some r(‘sj)ects it resembles the box used for oil, but difl’ers from 
it in th(‘ important jiarticular that the lubricant is supplied through larg(‘ 
holes near tlie ends of the bearing, the melting-jioint of the grease being such 
that if the bearing becomes a little warm the grease becomes fluid, and finds 
its way upon the journal. 

TUsfon'a Automatic Forced Lubricator, shown in fig. 215, is an ingenious 
ap])lication of jiressure feed to line shafting and other bearings. A is the 
cast-iron bearing, B the shaft, (1 an eccentric keyed or screwed to the shaft, 
by the revolution of which the ])ump plunger F is reciprocated. When the 
plunger is at the top of its stroke, the oil in the chamber D passes through 
the holes G into the space beneath the plunger, and is forced thence by the 
return stroke jiast the non-return valve I and through the outlet J into 
the space between the shaft and bearing, whence it escapes into I) or 1)', 
to be pumjied over and over again. The leather washers M M prevent the 
oil from travelling along the shaft and getting lost. 

Self-adjusting Journal Bearings. — It has been shown that when the viscous 
lubricating film forms between the brass and a journal the brass occupies a 
slightly eccentric position, and that this position varies with every alteration 
of the load and speed. When a journal is grasjied between two brasses, 
as in Thurston’s Oil-Testing Machine, this ecc<*ntric position cannot be taken 
up by both brasses unless they are made self-adjusting. In 1899 R. M. 
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Dcelcy designed the form of bearing shown in fig. 216, and this was fitted in 
19J0 to the Thurston niachim' shown in fig. 136 on p. 435. Here it will be 
seen that the journal can place itself eccentrically with regard to the upper 
bearing, and tiie lower bearing can jdace itself eccentrically with regard to 
the journal. All the tests made with the Thurston machine fitted in this 
way gave very satrsfactory results. 



J^IG. 215. — ilston ,s Autr)inatic Furood Lubricator. 


Another form of bearing designed, as shown in fig. 217, was fitted to a Midland 
Railway Company s locomotive, and at moderate sjJceds worked satisfactorily, 
but it was found that the self-adjusting segments were not placed at a suffi- 
ciently obtuse angle with regard to each other to withstand the thrust of the 
piston-rod and outside rods under some conditions of working. 

Michell Journal Bearings,- - The twin-screw st(»amship Gouverneur- General 
CJianzy^ is notable for the fact that the whole of the main and thrust bearings 

^ Ungineering, 28th July 1922. 
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of tlio propelling luachiiiery have been constriici(‘(l on bli(‘ »(‘lf-adjuHtiug 
j)rin(*,iple. The eonHtniction of the journal bearings is shown in fig. 218. 
Each bearing consists of a housing containing six blocks or pads lined with 
wliit(^ jnetal. These j)ads take the load on the shaft, whicdi they trajismit 
to the housing through “ line ” contacts about which they are able to rock. 
Owing to the freedom thus afiorded, the blocks take up automatically sucli a 
j)osition with resj>ect to the revolving shaft that a wedge-shaped film of oil 
forms between pad and shaft, thus ensuring lubrication under conditions Vv^hich 
are almost ideal, both ])ractic.ally and theoretically. It has thus been ]) 0 ssi])hi 
to r(*duc<‘ the bearing area in some cases to about oiu'-third of that usually 
provided. The lubricating oil is 8Uj)plied under pressure and is introduced 
Ix'tween the pads, from which it escapes at the ends in the usual way. 

1'he effect of the rt^duced friction with the Mic.hell journal bearings was 
very mdiceable during tJie steam test of the turbin(‘s and g(‘aring in the engine 
shop. Aft(*r shutting off st<‘am the machinery continued to run under its 
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own momentum for 13 J minutes, whdst a som(‘what similar set of machinery 
with ordinary journal bearings under similar conditions ran for only 9.1 ]iiinut<'s. 
The b(‘arings were designed for a maximum ])ressure of 550 lbs. ])(‘r sq. inch 
of j)r ejected area and a maximum surface speed of 76*5 feet per second. In 
addition to making a trip to the Clyde under adverse weather conditions, 
the vessel successfully completed official trials of twenty-seven hours' duration. 
The mean temperature of the oil leaving the turbine and gearing bearings 
was 85° F. On opening up the bearings for inspection after the trials, th(^y 
were found to be in a very excellent condition, showing a polished surface 
(‘xtending T)ractically all over the pad pieces which were taking the load. 
The wear down of the bearings, as measured by means of bridge gauges, was 
found to be negligible. 

Vertical Shaft Bearings , — Bearings have often to be used for long vertical 
shafts. "I'liey are more for the purpose of preventing flexure than to carry 
heavy loads. For such tmrposes grease may bo used as a lubricant with 
advantage, as it does not run out of the bearing so readily as a liquid. When 
power is taken from vertical shafts by spur gearing or otherwise, special bearings 
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are sometimes used in which j)rovision is made for keeping? the oil from flowing 
away. 

Spindle Bearings. Parsons has introduced a very ing(*nious l)eariug for 
shafts running at such extremely high speeds as 9()(K) revolutions jier minute. 
It is im])Ossible to balance such quick-running shafts so accurately that the 
centre of gyration shall coincide with the centre line of the journal. To 
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prevtmt undut‘ pressure being put upon the bearing, and also the vibration 
which would result from making the shaft a somewhat loose fit, the inventor 
threads upon the shaft — one upon the other— several bushes, the outside one 
of which fits the pedestal casting. Between each bush oil-films form, which, 
by their viscosity, damp out all vibrations. All the bushes need not be free 
to rotate. These bearings are often used for the shaft of Parsons’ turbo- 
motor when the speed is high, the oil being supplied continuously to the bearing 
by means of a pump, which keejis up a constant circulation of oil. 

The bearing surfaces of moderately high-speed spindles are nearly always 
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coiiod, so that any wear can be taken up by moving the pedestal or spindle 
laterally, and th(‘ surfaces upon wJiich the sj)indles run are often made of white 
metal. The best spindles are obtained by shaping them from hard rolled 
bars of steel, the metal, in this state, being flexible and of very even 
texture. 

The ring spindles used in textile mills for spinning the finc'r counts of 
cotton and silk run in a bath of thin mineral oil, which enables speeds of 
10,000 revolutions per minute to be attained. Fig. 219, A, shows the construc- 
tion of a ring S])indle of the ‘‘ flexible " type manufactured by Messrs. Platt 
Jfros. & (V). of Oldham. The steel spindle A, to which are firmly attached the 
sleeve B, the cu]) i\ which holds the bobbin, and the wharvi*, 1), Mdiicli receives 



tJie driving band, rotates in a ])erforated tube or bolster E, in tlie bolster-holder 
H, which is fixed to the rail of the sjunning-frame. The brass oil-tube K, 
containing suflici(‘nt oil to nearly fill it when in position, is inserted into the 
bolster-holder from below and secured by means of th(i cast-iron nut L, and a 
leather washer. The oil entering the tubular bolster through the ]ierf orations 
keeps the Sjiindle perfectly lubricated. The detachable oil-tube enables the 
dirty oil to be emptied out and the tubes to be replenished with clean oil 
whilst the spindles are running, and without risk of soiling the yarn, bobbin, 
or rings. This only requires doing once every three or four months. 

Another pattern of ring spindle, manufactured by the same firm, is shown 
in fig. 219, B. In this type of spindle the lubricant is supidied through a 
front oil spout, which also can be filled or emptied as the spindle runs. 

Such high-speed s])indlcs have to be made an easy fit in the bolster or 
bush, so that the oil-film shall be sufficiently thick to prevent overheating ; 
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ami as such thick films will only carry light loads, the b<‘ariiigs arc made 
very long in proportion to the diameter. 

Loose Pulleys. —Loose ])ulleys, as a rule, ar<‘- merely bushed with bronze, 
and run upon accurately turned shafts, their lateral motion being preventc'd 
by the lix(*d pulley on one side and a collar on the other. Soimdimes such 
])ulleys are only supj»lied with a drop of oil occasionally ; in otln^r instances, 
they have screwed into them a small oil-cup which feeds very slowly. 

>Smitirs self -oiling pulley is shown in fig. 220. The boss of the pulley is 
made of sufficient diameter to give room for a large bush, whicli is chambered 
externally, so that, when in position, it }>rovides a large annular sj)ac(‘ for oil. 
Th(‘ chamber is int(‘rruj)t(‘d by three perforated ribs, which serv(‘ to carry the 
oil round when the pulley is in motion, and to stiffen the bush. Trom this 
chamber tin* oil, as it is earned up, passes to the bearing through a numlxT ol 
radial holes in the bush, being jirc vented from escajiing at tlie rnids by two 



circular grooves having oil ways connecting them with the oil-chamber. The 
jiortion of the shaft u])on which the pulley runs is thus regularly and auto- 
matically lubricated, and when supplied with a non-gumming, fairly m'utral 
lubricant only needs occasional attention. 

Variable Load Tank-pins, (*ross-head pins, and all b(‘arings 

uj)on which the direction of the load is quickly rev(*rs(‘d and the bearing 
surfaces thereby periodically jiarted, wdll carry extremely heavy loads. In 
such cases the lubricant is drawn in between the surfaces as they part, whilst 
the load remains on the bearing for so short a time that the oil-film is only 
j)artially jiressed out. But these conditions do not at all times prevail, especi- 
ally in locomotive engines, whiclj have to start away with a heavy load behind 
them. The bearings upon which the iron or steel crank-pin is pressed have 
consequently, in such cases, to be made of very hard white metal, which 
w'ill not squeeze out under the great pressure put upon it. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the pressure on the crank-pin is 
jueasured by that of the steam on the piston, for, at ordinary running speeds, 
the inertia of the moving parts tends to equalist* tiie pressure on the pins very 
considerably. 

The load on a cross-head pin may be made much greater than that i)ut on 
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a CTaiik-pin, th(‘ angular motion of tlie oross-hoad and, t}ier(‘foro, tin* work 
dom* ii]jon it Ixung miicli smaller. 

A nndliod of lubricating tin* big-ends of locf)motiv(' connecting-rods is 
shown in fig. 221. Such l)ig-(‘ndK s(»Idoni run for mor(‘ than two or tlinx' hours 
without a sto]), and a larg(‘ oil reservoir is not nxpiired. The oil-liole is loos(dy 
])Iugged with a numb(‘r of worst(‘d strands secunsl to a twist(*d wire support. 
U])on this plug, the lower end of which rests upon a ])iece of s]>onge occu})ying 
a rec(‘ssin the l)rass, so as to be in contact with the crank-pin, the oil s[)lashe.s 
as the crank moves. Another method of suj)plying oil to the big-end, designed 
by H. Jessop, is shown in fig, 222. Here a loose central valve, having a v(Ty 
small lift, is ])laced in the oil-hole. The valve, excejjt at very low sjxs'ds, 
is thrown from its seat at (‘ach revolution of th(‘ whe(*l, and allows a small 
quantity of oil to ])ass to the bearing. Such contrivances have' fxxm found 
to give very good results, as they do not easily bec.oim* choknxl with sedinnmt 
or gum up. 

The liibri(‘at ion of the connecting-rcxl big-(‘nds of hig}i-s])e(‘d slationary 
(‘ugines, Avhich have to work many hours without stopping, is gmnu-ally 
cdTected from a lixixi res(‘rvoir which sup]>li(‘s oil to tin* lx‘anngs as tht*y 
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rotat(‘. A common aj)[)lianc<‘ consists of a ring-shajied channel rotating 
conctmtrically with tin* shaft. Oil dropped insidi* this ring is thrown by 
centrifugal force into a pipe arranged to deliver tin* oil to the bearing tlirough 
a hob* drilled in the crank-])in Another plan is to fix a knife edge above the 
connecting-rod lubricator, in such a ])osition that it strikes an oily jiad once 
during eacli revolution and wijios off the oil with which the pad is moistened. 

The eccentrics of steam-engines W'ork under much the same conditions 
as the crank-pins. Owing, however, to their large diann‘t(‘r, the vehxity of 
rubbing is greater, and they will not carry sucli heavy loads. 

The reci]>rocating motion of an eccentric is geiu'rally so small, even when 
running, that ordinary si])hon oil-cuj)s are easily filled by hand. \Vh(*n, 
however, the speeds are great, the oil is led through ])ipes leading from si])hon 
lubricators to wipers. The eccentric straps of locomotives are usually niadi* 
of steel or iron lined with white metal w'^hich works upon cast-iron sheaves. 

Pins with Reciprocatmg Motion, In many cases pins have to carry a 
steady load, and the surfaces only move relatively to each other through a 
small angle. In some instances, the load that can with safety be put upon 
the bearing is only small ; a greasy lubricant must, therefore, be used and the 
surface hardened. The slow reciprocating motion of the surfaces, and the 
constant pressure upon them, tends to expel the oil from the faces rather 
than to draw it between them.' Such bearings are by far the most difficult 
to lubricate and keep in order, especially if every care has not been taken to 
make them of such metals as will work well together. If the oil be supplied 
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by OTIC groove running along the side o])|)Osite to tliat whicli carries the pressure, 
then* is vt^ry little chance of its b(‘ing able to sprt'ad itself over the rubbing 
surfaces. 1'wo j)ara]lel grooves, one on (*ae}i side of the c(‘iitre line of tin* load, 
not very far ajiart, and arranged so that all jmrts of the surface shall be 
ex])osed to the oil r(‘sting in them during some jiortion of the motion, serve 
their ])urj)Ose most satisfactorily. 

Plane Surface Bearings. — 'J'ln* principal forms of bearings of this descrijition 
are slide-blocks, collars, and ])ivots. 

Slide-Blocks. When it is necessary so to constrain a moving piece, or 
any part of it, that the motion shall be one of translation only, straight 
guiding surfaces term<‘d slides and slide-blocks arc* gem'rally used. Parallel 
link-motions, although they give* a much smaller coetlici<*nt of friction when 
iK'w, are more com] cheated, and the etfects of w(‘ar are not so eawsily 
allowed for. 

The loads at which oiI-])ressure films can form on ])lane surfaces being only 
moderate ones, slide-blocks are generally of cast iron working ufion cast iron 
or steel. The sIid(*-blocks are, however, sometimes lim'd with gun metal or 
white metal when the speeds are great. In Arnerica, chilled cast-iron surfaces 
have been introduced. The* chilling is elf(‘ct(‘d in diagonal strips separatc'd 
by equally broad sfiaces of soft metal. This givc'S the surfaces that degree 
of unevenness whicli enaldes the oil to be trap])ed and so kee]> the surfaces 
a])art. Oil ways may be cut in long slide-blocks so as to distribute the oil 
over the surfaces and enable it to reach the edges ; but as tin* latter, if properly 
cut, do not quite reach the^ (*dges, the oil cannot readily escape. 

The loads carried by slide-blocks range from 20 to 120 lbs. per sq. inch, 
according to tin* speed and the nature of the rubbing surfaces At the lower 
pressures, cast iron works well upon cast iron, but when 100 lbs. per sq. inch 
is reached, gun metal or white metal u])on hard stec*! must lx* used. When 
the load is light and tin* lubrication good, the wear is very small indeed. 
esjH'cially if the slide be a horizontal one and able to retain the lubricant. 

Engine slides ar(* usually made plane, but when the crank is not a fixture 
it is well to form the slides so that tlieir surfaces are (concentric with the- centre 
line of the cylind(*r. The cross- head then has freedom to rotate with every 
change of angle of the crank shaft. The lubrication of slides is best effected 
by siphon cups or otlucr drop-fe(‘d contrivances, ])laced towards the ends of 
the bars, where the blocks ])ause, or only move slowly. 

As a sujiport for ])iston tail-rods, Messrs. Musgrave k Kons have introduced 
Buckley’s device, which is a sheave rotating in an (hl-bath. The rod rests 
upon the sheavt*, and the load is carried by the j)in upon which it rotates. 

- Collar- b(*arings, unlike slide-blocks, which only serve as 
guides for moving parts, and only have to b(*-ar intermittent loads, have, as a 
rule, to carry the thrust resulting from the weight of hc^avy shafts, or that 
produced by the pressure of the water on the blades of a screw. To enable 
them to carry the heavy weights this entails, the areas of their rubbing surfaces 
must be large, for, if the faces are not actually to rub against each other, 
and are to be separated by a viscous film, the loads jier sq. inch must be small. 
With thrust bearings, and in cases where it is important that the efficiency 
should be high, bath lubrication is resorted to. 

Tower’s experiments on collar fri(?tion were made with very imperfect 
lubrication, only just sufficient oil being supplied to keep the surfaces from 
seizing. Under such conditions it appears that 70 or 80 lbs. per sq. inch is 
the utmost that can be put upon such a bearing with safety, and when the 
speed is great even smaller loads than these must be used. 

The collars which carry the loads in drilling-machines, lathes, etc., have 
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such heavy loads put u]>on them, that to prevent s(‘izing the surfaces are 
niade of th(* iiardest steel, have numerous oilways cut in them, and are 
lul)rieate<l with good fatty oils. Small hearings with hardened faces, such 
as the spindl<‘s of drilling machines, where the load is taken off occasionally, 
have ste<d fac(*s which often work under loads as high as 300 lbs. jier sq. inch, 
and in exce])tional cases as much as half a ton j)er sq. inch has been put on a 
collar for a short time. 

To ensuri* the ])rop(‘r lubrication of the faces of the thrust blocks against 
which screw shaft collars work, thrust-block faces are cut away in such a 
mann(‘r that tin* collars are exjiosed in places and di]) into an oil-bath, or 
pn*ss against an oil(‘d pad. In this way fairly jierfiM't lubrication is S(H*ured, 
provided tlH‘ load j>er sq. inch be not greater than 70 lbs. jier sq. inch. How- 
(‘ver, as tin* (dliciency of a thrust block at the best is not high, the heat liberated 
is great, and the block must, when the bearing is a large one, be kept cool 
by a wat(T-jack(‘t. 

Pivot- He ar'nujH. -When the thrust to be carried acta upon a vertical shaft, 
instead of the load being carried on collars, the end of th(‘ sliaft may rest ujion a 
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circular face or ])ivot-bearing. This form of bearing permits of bath lubrica- 
tion, for the footstep may be so designed that it forms a vessid which can he 
ke])t full of oil. 

Fig. 223 shows a bearing,surface such as Tower used. The oil is admitted 
through the central hole and passes into two radial grooves. From these grooves 
the lubri(*ant is carried between the surfaces, and is expelled by the pressure 
upon the })ivot. The track of the oil varies at different parts of the surface, 
a portion being expelled at the edges. This sets up a continuous circulation 
of the oil from the centre of the bearing to the margin of the footstep, and up 
between the cylindrical portion of the bearing and surrounding bush. 

The earliest reliable experiments on the friction and sustaining power of 
pivot-bearings are those made by Tower with this pivot. In these experi- 
ments are given the greatest loads which he found a pivot-be.aring would carry 
without actual abrasion of the surfaces taking place. For the actual results, 
see p. 101. 

In fig. 223 only one cross oil-groove is shown, but it is generally considered 
that it is better to provide several grooves, as the pressure areas keeping the 
surfaces apart are only in the immediate neighbourhood of the oilways. 

Fig. 224 represents a footstep bearing somewhat similar to one designed 
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by Ford Smith. TForf* th<* circulation ih as shown by Tow(*r, but tlic actual 
b(‘ann^ ('onsists of four discs of hardened stcM'l all perfectly fr(‘(‘ to rc'volv^t* 
with th(‘ pivot, '^riirouiih th(‘ ccuitre of all four washers an oil-lioh' is drilh‘d, 
and radial grooves ar(‘ cut in the fact's Tin' passa^t's (5 enable th(' oil to 
circulat(‘ betw(‘(‘n tlu' washers aiid up the side of the shaft. By iisinjj* four 
washers live friction surfaces art' formed, and th(‘ films are ijicrt'ast'd in number 
to tin* same extent 

This enables th(' tt'm jicrature of tin* films to bt* k(‘j)t more nearly that of 
the masses of metal, and slnmld oin* become a little ov(*rhoated and tend to 
s<‘iz(*, the other fact's mt)V(' relativt'ly faster and allow it to cool a^ain As a 
mt'ans t)f rt'lu'vin^ any local prt'ssure which mi^ht rt'sult frt)m the sprin^ina; 
t)f tin' shaft, it has bt't'ii su^j>ested that tine tif tin* Ititist* washc'rs shtuihl bt* ma.tl<* 
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convt'x on one face, as shown, so as to fit in a concave fa(*-e tm the ojijiosing 
washer or pivot. 

When the pressures exceed ICO lbs. per sq. inch, the surfaces must be made 
of hardened steel working upon a similar face, or upon dense cast iron or 
brtinze. Should th<* load per sq. inch exceed 300 or 400 lbs. a force jiunip 
must be resorted to, and a continuous stream of the lubricant forced between 
the ])ivot and footstep. As much as 1 ton per sq. inch can be supported by 
this means without any difficulty. 

Mf-ddjustinf} Thrust Bearings , — The semi-cylindrical self-adjusting journal 
bearing illustrated in fig. 216 on p. 537, which was fitted to the journal of the oil- 
testing machine in the chemical laboratory of the Midland Railway Conijjany 
in 1900, was also applied to a hydro-extractor in the Derby locomotive shops 
of the Midland Railway Company by R. M. Deeley. The design is shown in 
fig. 225. Here the thrust bearing consists of four semi-cylindricar blocks 
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free to rotate in a cage and place themselves at the j)roper lubricating angle 
with the opposing face. Longitudinal movement is prevented by flanges 
working in grooves. This bearing was lubri(*ated with grease and ran very 
satisfactorily. 

The JVlichell thrust bearing is a modification of the above design. The 
blocks or pads are either designed as shown in flg. 226 or have ridges along 
their backs u})on whicli the pad can rock and ])lac<‘ itself at an angle with the 
collar on the shaft or footstep, as the case may be. In the cas(‘ of the thrust 
block (fig. 227) for a steam turbine, the bearing consists of four main parts, 
viz. the (‘ollar, 1 ; the main thrust-bearingring. 2 : the surging thrust b(‘aring, 
3 ; and the equalising washer, 4. 

The main thrust-bearing ring is shown in detail in fig. 228. 'The pads are 
held in position by being loosely dovetailed into a (tarrying member from which 
they can easily be removed by taking out the stop screw and sliding the pads 
to a notch or “ gate ” cut in the ring at this point. In order to ensure that 
the pad-ring shall run accurately against the collar, the equalising-washer, 
fig. 229, is used. It consists of two rings of opposed segmental equalising 
levers, attached to opj)Osite sidcss of a flexible dia])hragm, the middle points 


Fig. 230. 



of the lev(^rs on one face abutting on the bearing casing or ‘‘ housing,'’ and 
those on the other face against the ring 2, fig. 227. 

When the pressure may act in either direction, as in the case of a screw shaft 
thrust bearing, a ring and equalising jiad are fitted on both sides of the collar. 
In all cases, the equivalent of bath lubrication is provided, means being devised 
for lifting the lubricant and allowing it to reach all the bearing freely. 

Many forms of the Mich ell bearing are in use, the makers having standardised 
a great variety of designs for use according to the requirements of the running 
conditions. 

Piston-Rod Packings , — The conditions under which the bearing surfaces 
of piston-rods work, although the surfaces are of cylindrical form, arc very 
different from those of journals or shafts, for the motion is a longitudinal 
instead of a rotary one. It is seldom that they are used as guides, the load 
on them being restricted to that resulting from the devices used to take up 
the wear and keep the joints steam-tight. It is the slide-blocks and piston 
head which should be made to act as guides, and if these be not accurately 
fixed in line, or become a little loose by wear, the packing will blow, unless it 
is made free to move laterally with the rod. 

In fig. 230 is shown a form of metallic 2 >a'Cking, known as the “ United 
Kingdom Metallic Packing,” which has given good results on locomotives. 
Split-rings of wl^te metal, of triangular section, are held in a brass frame, 
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which is free to slide laterally against a surface upon which it is pressed by 
the steam and a strong spring. As the white metal wears away it is kept in 
contact with the piston-rod by the pressure of a spring. For such packings 
to work satisfactorily, the rod must be quite true, and free from shoulders at 
the (Muls. Good lubrication is also absolutely nect'ssary. It is generally 
supj)liod by means of a small siphon or droj) lubricator to a pad resting upon 
or even surrounding the piston-rod, which is thus kept moistened with oil. 

Oil Pressure Thrust Bearings. In the case of the Curtis turbine, the heavily 
loaded vertical shaft is carried on an oil-pad maintained by an oil-pump 
driven by the turbine. In this case the oil-pad is a comparatively thick one, 
and there is very little friction. To insure an oil-pad at starting, Micheirs 
automatic lubricating gear, described on p. 522, might be used. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DESIGN AND LUBRICATION OF BALL AND ROLLER 

BEARINGS. 

Introductory. — It was pointed out in Chapter 11. that although a lubricant is 
a substance which when applied to a surface makes it slippery, many viscous 
liquids, although somewhat deficient in oiliness, are regarded as lubricants, 
for they are forciod by the relative motion of the bearings between the surfaces, 
which are thus separated entirely and glide freely the one over the other. 
It is true that a viscous liquid, to be considered a good lubricant, should be 
oily in a marked degree, as well as viscous, but very many liquids are now used 
as lubricants which are not markedly oily. In such cases, the absence of 
marked oiliness is compensated for by using antifriction metals for the surfaces 
and supplying the lubricant under pressure to the bearings. 

Before the true action of oily and viscous lubrication was understood, 
it was supposed by many that grease and oil were aggregations of microscopic 
balls or spheres, which supported the load and kept the surfaces apart in 
very much the same way that the same object is effected by manufactured 
metallic balls or rollers. Indeed, if we recognise that lubrication is really 
effected by very different methods, we shall feel justified in regarding balls 
and rollers as acting as lubricants; our only reason for not doing so is 
that we can sec how the ball or roller acts, but cannot see as clearly how the 
molecules act. However, we now know that the molecules of lubricants 
certainly do not act either as balls or rollers, but fix themselves on the surfaces 
they meet, and form a surface which resembles velvet pile very closely. At 
2 )resent we do not know of any substance whose molecules are spheres, the 
stray fields of which extend evenly from the centre, so that they could act 
as balls. 

Advantages of Ball and Roller Bearings. Although lubricants have not 
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been found to act as though they were balls or rollers, of late years ball and 
roller bearings have been very greatly improved in design and material, and 
are coming more and more in demand for a great variety of pur 2 )oses. 
They give low coefficients of friction at all speeds, require very little lubrication, 
and are very durable when properly proportioned so as to carry the loads 
they have to bear at the speeds at which they have to run. 

The forerunner of the ball-bearing industry was undoubtedly the cup and 
cone form of construction shown in fig. 231, used for cycle hubs. Up to this 
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time balls or rollers were seldom used. In the e-asc* of cycles, where the loads 
were light, the speeds moderate, and the shocks small, such bearings worked 
well even when the design was imperfect, the material indifferent in quality, 
and the accuracy of construction not first class. But a ball-bearing industry 
was created, and those (‘iigaged in it have striven persistently to produce an 
article perfect in design, constructed of the best materials, and made with 
an accuracy adequate for the perfect running of the bearing. The result has 
been that balls and rollers are now used with advantage for almost all kinds 
of bearings. 

Design of Ball Bearings.- Accuracy of Mamifacture . — The life of a ball or 
roller bearing depends very largely u|)on the accuracy of its construction, 
for if the ball paths have hills and hollows, or if the balls differ in diameter 
by even a very minute amount, the stress in some of the balls may be very 
much greater than the mean. The paramount importance of making tin* 
ball races as perfect as possible and free from even small scratches, as well 
as of tlie sam(‘ degree of hardness throughout, has becm recf)gnised from the 
first by reputable makers of ball bearings. The idea that the larg(5 balls will 
w<*ar more than smaller ones in the same race, so that after a time every ball 
will take a fair share of the load, is altogether fallacious, sinc(» the overburden(‘d 
balls do not siinjily wear down. Such overburdened balls soon develop specks 
and flakes, which damage th(* ball races and bring about the failure of the 
whole bearing. Under certain conditions the smaller balls are the first to 
show signs of failure. We shall see that the development of irregularities 
in the ball surfaces is a valuable indication that the balls are being over- 
stressed. 

As it IS th(‘ elasticity of th(^ metal that enables the small balls to take some 
portion of tin* load, it is clear that the smaller the permissible load the more 
will the large balls in the race be overstrained. 

For the above reasons it is important that tlie ball races should be accurately 
ground, of equal hardness throughout, and mad(‘ of single jheces of metal. 
Any discontinuity in the metallic surface, or irregularity resulting from tin* 
presence of a slot-filling groove for getting the balls in position, somewhat 
decreases the safe load and the life of the bearing. 

Dcsiyu of Races . — Although the forerunner of the ball bearing was thci 
cuj) and cone ty])e (fig. 231) used for the cycle hub, its j)erformance fell far 
short of the rcquirtmients of more heavily loaded axh‘s. As the load on a 
ball is spread over a very small area, attem})ts were first made to increase 
the number of points of contact with the races, and so reduce the stresses 
and strains both in the balls and the rac(‘s they run upon. According to 
Stribeck, the stress in a ball at the centre of the contact area is often as high as 
240 tons per sq. inch. This enormous intensity of stress is, of course, quite 
local, and exists only at the centre of the pressure area. Goodman ^remarks: 
“ At first it seems incredible that there can be so high a stress as this in the 
material, but when it is remembered that even small loads produce a per- 
manent set in balls, it will be evident that tlie stresses must be very severe ; 
then, again, since the area in contact betw'een the ball and the plate is very 
small the mean stress over it must be very great.” However, increasing the 
number of races along which each ball runs has not proved satisfactory, 
except for low speeds and small loads. 

Fig. 232 shows a ball bearing, the balls of which have four points of contact. 
It will be evident that, owing to the elasticity of the balls and race, variations 
in the load will alter the jiosition of the balls with regard to the races and cause 
friction and wear. Even in such a design as fig. 233, in which the balls have 
^ Proc, Inst, Civil Evi^irmrs, clxxxix. (1912), pp. 82-127. 
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three points of contact, the elastic displacement of the balls and races will 
have this effect. Indeed, it has been found that balls work most satisfactorily 
with two j)oints of contact only, one on the inside and one on the outside 
race. 

Fig. 234 shows the form of race which is considered to make the most 
satisfactory all-round l)earing. The races are unbroken, and they are grooved 
to a radius of about two-thirds the diameter of the ball. This increases the 
area of contact of balls and race, but makes the bearing a very rigid one. 
Any want of tru(‘ alignment in the shaft introduces sev(‘re strains upon the 
balls, if means are not |)rovided to allow the outer race to swivel as required. 
There is also tin* difliciilty of getting the balls in position. 

Attempts hav(' also b(‘(m made to rt'ducc the bearing stresses by using 
rollers instead of balls ; but unfortunately rollers de,velop other faults which 
ar(j non-exist<‘nt with halls. Goodman' remarks: Advocates of roller bear- 
ings oft(‘n contend that in spite of th(‘ advantages of ball b(‘arings, they hav*> 
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th(i disadvantage, of a much lower load-carrying capacity for a givmi area 
of bearing surface, because th<^ balls only bear on very small spots, wheri'as 
the rollers bear on long, narrow strips of much greater area. Tliere is an 
element of truth m this objec.tion, but the alleged disadvantage is more 
imaginary than real, largely because balls are usually made of harder and 
b(‘tt(‘r material than rollers, and consequently are capable of withstanding a 
much higher pressure per unit area of bearing surface. Experience shows 
that if long rollers are made of the same degree of hardness as balls they are 
liable to break transversely.’' Goodman made many experiments on four- 
point ball bearings, but in all cases he found them to be unsatisfactory, on 
account of the grinding action between the balls and races. Stribeck ^ had 
a similar experience. It is considered better jiractice to use separate rows 
of balls to take the end thrust and the radial load. 

Types of Ball and Roller Bearings. — It is to obviate as much as possible the 
necessity of interfering with the continuity of the races, and give the bearings 
freedom to align themselves accurately if the shafts or spindles should be bent 
or inaccurately fixed, that the numerous designs of ball bearing mainly owe their 
existence ; for, in the case of such a design as that shown in hg. 233, any want 

^ Proc. Inst, Civil Engineers, clxxxix. (1912), p. 92. 

* Engineering, Ixxi. (1901), p. 463. 
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of accuracy in the running of the shaft would put very serious strain on the 
balls. However, there are numerous instances where the shafts of bearings 
are short and stiff and run accurately, when these single-row 
deep-groove ball bearings answer admirably, such as the front 
hubs of automobiles and general engineering applications 
where light loads arc present on short shafts. 

Fig. 234 shows a S.K.F.^ bearing of this kind. It is 
clear that the nearer the radius of the ball agrees with that 
of the race the gr(‘,ater will be the area of contact and the 
greater the friction. In these bearings a compromise is 
effected between load-bearing (;a])acity and friction saving. 
For normal work the radius of the outer race is 6 to 8 per 
cent, greater than the ball, whilst the inner race is 4 per 
cent, larger than the ball. Figs. 235 and 236 show how the 
balls are assembled without a filling slot. As the balls are 
some distance apart when properly spaced, they arc held in 
position by two accurately stani])ed bands riveted together 
after the balls have been put in the races. It is considered 
that although there are fewer balls in the b('aring when this 
form of construction is used instead of the filling-slot method, the life is 
quite as good or even better. 

N.K.A. radial ball bearings are constructed as shown in fig. 237.^ Here 
the balls are distanced and held in line by a cage* formed of bent wire all in 
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one piece, the balls being slipiied into position througli a side slot cut for the 
purpose. They are made for double rows of balls as well as single. For line 
shafting or other cases in which self -alignment is required, arrangements are 
made for the whole housing to swivel in brackets. 

A great deal of ingenuity has been shown in the design of ball-spacing 
cages, and there are many forms which answer their purpose quite satisfac- 
torily. 

In fig. 238 we have a front hub mounting for a motor car. Here the load 
is carried by two single row radial bearings of the S.K.P. type, which will 
carry a very considerable end thrust. 

Another single-row bearing by the same company, designed for magneto 

' The Skefko Ball Beaiing Co., Ltd. 

* Northern Ball Bearings, Ltd. 
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ball bearings, is shown in fig. 239. Here the balls are held in a cage and run 
on a symmetrical inner race. The outer race is so cut away on one side 
that it can be slid ofi the balls for their easy examination. 

The original B.K.F. ball bearing is the spherical, double-row, self-aligning 



Fig. 237. 


b(‘aring, and its |jerforuiaiiC(‘ has been eminently satisfactory ov(t a wide range 
of a])plications. As shown in fig. 210, tin* outer race for tlie two lines of balls 
is sjjlierical, whilst the inner race has two rigid, deep ball tracks, and the lines 
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of balls are distanced by a suitable cage. When the inner rac(* is secured to a 
shaft which does not run truly, the balls shift their tracks on the outer race 
as the shaft rotates irregularly, and all undue strains are prevented. The 
spherical form of the outer race enables the inner race to be rotated so as to 
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expose the balls and cage. In this position the balls and (•ag(‘ can be assembled 
or examined. 

Although balls arc goiiorally mor*' satisfactory than rolh'rs, roller bearings 
are preferred for many bearings whi're the loads are h(‘avy and the speeds 



Fio. 2:^9. 



moderate. Fig. 241 shows the 8.K F. roller bearing with singh* race. It will 
be noticed that the out(*r rac<* is curv(‘d and is, therefor(‘, capable of slight 
r(‘sponse to misalignment of the shaft. Fig. 242 shows thi*. S.K.F. s(‘If-align- 
ing roller bearing. The rollers are conical in so far as the largest diameter 
is off centre, and while the race track on the smaller race, coincides witli tlnj 
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contour of the roller, the spherical outer racii has a radius 5 })er cent, large.r. 
Under no load this means line contact on the inner rac*.e and point contact 
on the outer, but actually under working conditions a definite amount of roller 
length is presented. The construction is so arranged that a small component 
of load coming through the roller is permanently acting against the inner 
shoulder of the inner race, thus kcejiing the roller properly located. The 
rubbing friction in question is trifling, and the location component of thc^ load 
is just sufficient to allow the cage to fulfil its proper function — viz. that of 
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separator. It will be seen that the outer race can be rotated at ri^ht angles 
on the inner race and Tolkrs, and in this position the bearing can be ass(*nibled 
or (‘xaniined in detail. Each row of rollers is s])aced by a se])arate cage. 



Via. 241. 


its thrust caj)acity for continuous duty is about j)er cent, of the value of 
the adinissibl<‘ load, or 50 i^er cent, where the tlirust is intermittent. In 
both this and the ball ty])es the inner rac(\ cage, and balls or rollers form a 
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unit capable of swivelling within the outer race, and the fact that this is based 
on rolling motion presents a strong contrast to many other methods employed 
to secure this flexibility. * It has been used suc/Cessfully for wire-drawing mills, 
rolling mills, heavy mill work, trams, rolling-stock, etc. 

In both these designs of roller bearing the curvatures given, either to the 
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roller or race surfaces, eliminates the skew effect responsible for the wear and 
much of the friction. 

Ill fig. 213 we have the single-row and the double-row S.K.F. roller bearing 



Fig. 244. 


Fig. 245. 


Fig. 244 illustrates a double-thrust screw sliaft bearing, and fig. 245 a com- 
bined thrust bearing and radial bearing. 

Hyatt Roller and N.D. Ball Bearings. — Messrs. Delco-Remy & Hyatt, Ltd., 
make roller and ball bearings which have proved their suitability for a wide 
ange of purposes such as magnetos, line shafts, mine-tub wheels, axle-boxes, 
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conveyor idlers, trolly whee^ls, power-driven crane wheels, winches, electric- 
traction motors, etc. 

The illustration (fig. 246) shows their double-row ball bearing. It will 
1)(‘, noticed that the races arc similar to those of the ordinary cu]) bearing 
for bicycles in their working, and when the bearing is subject to end stress 
the balls will run on races of slightly different diameters and rotate at different 
speeds. To meet these conditions, each row of balls 
has a separate cage. 

In this bearing the raceways are. so designed that 
loads from any direction are successfully sustained, 
and although it is broader than that of a single-row 
bearing, its width is less than combinations of single- 
row and thru.st bearings. 

The inner race is a unitary two-raced member of 
chrome alloy steel. Both races are ground at the 
same time, ensuring absolute concentricity. The 
outer races are separate members, made of special 
steel. A thin steel shell is provided to bind the two 
races together in their correct positions, and is closed 
oven* the races wlien the bearing is assembled. 

The Hyatt roller bearings are made in several 
designs. The rollers are wound from bar stock chrome 
vanadium steel into hollow helical form. These- re- 
silient rollers arc heat-treated and accurately ground. 

The inner and outer racc-s are of low^-carbon steel, 
case-hardened and ground on the operating surfaces. 

The cage consists of two steel end rings rigidly con- 
nected by steel bars acting as distance pieces and 
passing through the hollow helical rollers, and arc- 
securely rivetc-d ovc-r in the end rings. This permits of the maximum number 
of rollers being employed, with consequent maximum load -carrying cajjaeity. 

Slit-race Hyatt rollc*r bearings are largely used. It has bc-en found possibh- 




Fig. 247 . 


to dispense with an inner race, and run the rollers direct on steel journals, 
with rollers of generous length. The rollers and cage are of the construction 
shown in fig. 247. This bearing is provided with a thin planished steel-slit 
outer race of non-heat-treated high-carbon steel. Fig. 248 shows this bearing 
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as used for trolley wheels, and fig. 247 the form used for line shafting, the hous- 
ing of the latter being self*aligning. Fig. 249 shows Hyatt roller bearings 
as designed for trainear axle-boxes. 



Hoffman Ball and Roller Bearings.-— The Iloflnian Manufacturing Co. 
make both ball and roller b(‘arings of the single-row typi^ 



Fig. 249 . 

In the case of ball bearings, two designs are made. In one the balls are 
well distanced, and are assembled as shown in figs. 235 and 236. In the other, 
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the balls are closer together, and are inserted through a filling slot. The 
Hofiman cage is in two halves, which are firmly riveted together by a special 
electrical inachim*. Fig. 250 illustrates one of the Hoffman single-row ball bear- 
ings of the self-aligning type for journal bearings. If it is necessary to take tin* 
bearing out of its housing, this can be done by swinging it 90*^ and then sliding 
it round until it is opjiosite to the slot provided on one side of th(‘ housing, from 
which it (;an easily hv witlidrawn. fiy removing the s(Tew, greasi* can be forced 
into the bearing with a grease gun. Balls are used for sizes u]) to 2|-inch 
shaft, diameter. For larger shafts, roller bearings of similar design arc 
su])[)lied. 

Jmmediat(‘ly alongside tin* bearing, and within the spherical seating, are 
the (‘lid covers. It will Ix^ seen that these covers must follow the bearing in 
its mov(‘ments within the spherical seating and, consequently, at all times 
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maintain their fine clearance. A complete range of hanger-brackets, wall- 
brackets, wall-boxes, (^.tc., are made for use with the above bearings. 

The Hoffman Company also supply roller bearings of the short variety. 
The rollers run in flat-bottomed grooves in the central race, and also on fiat 
surfaces on the outer race. The roller cage is of a substantial design in one 
piece, the arrangement admitting of the easy assembly of the parts. 

Thrust bearings of both single and double thrust are also supplied. 

All bearings are of the* highest class, and have been on the market for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Boch Roller Bearings. — These bearings are of the form shown in fig. 251. 
To prevent the rollers from being pressed out longitudinally, they have heads 
at their largest ends, the collars on which bear against faces on the inner 
race, and as this contact-point is on a line with the cone face of the roller, 
there is very little rubbing friction. The rollers are distanced by a cage of 
ample strength. When used in the hub of a motor- vehicle wheel, two rows of 
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rollers inclined in opposite directions are used. A design for a front-wheel 
hub is shown in hg. 252. 

It is not usual to arrange any oiler for these bearings, as it is not really 
recpiired. If the hubs are filled in the first instance with a good grease, they 
will last tw(‘lve or eigliteen months witlumt attention, but it is advisable 
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occasionally (say once in six months) to remove tlie hub cap and insert a litth' 
thick oil or tiiin grease, wliich will gradually work itself through and mix with 
the oldeT grease. For commercial vehicles som(*.times, in later mod('ls, a 
greaser is arranged for force-feed greasing. 



Fig. 252. 


British Timkin Roller Bearings, — These bearings are made either with or 
without heads for preventing longitudinal creep. Fig. 263 shows the most 
recent form. In the hub of a wheel they are arranged much as in fig. 252. 
The roller cage is of steel and is of ample strength, and the rollers are prevented 
from getting out of position by the collar on the inside race. 
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The Empire Roller Bearing. This is a d<‘sign having parallel rollers. A 
great variety of forms are made, so as to meet all sorts of requirements in the 
most economical manner. For light work a simple form is made, the rollers 
iK)t being fixed in a cage and working on the faces of both tlie shaft and housing 
In other forms a substantial cage is provided. These 
cag<‘s are either split or whoh*, and bearings on the ends 
of the rollers work in holes drilled in them. In some 
cases the races are split so that the bearing can be easily 
dismantled, and housings are supjilied which are provided 
with swivel supports. 

Ball Thrust Bearings. — Bearings for thrust purposes 
of the ball or roller pattern are much more simple in 
design than the radial form, and are made by most roller- 
and ball-bearing manufacturers. There is no difficulty 
in assembling them, and the spacing cages are of many 
simple patterns. Fig. 211 shows a S.K.F. double-thrust 
bearing In one form of cage, the balls fit in cup-sha])(‘d 
hollows drilled on alternate sides of the cage. The cage 
is thus centred accurately between the races. Fig. 245 
shows another S.K.F. combined radial and thrust self- 
aligning bearing. 

Lubrication of Ball and Roller Bearings. When a ball 
or roller runs on a circular race, both the roller and the 
race are distorted under the load, and the contact surface 
is not a t>oint but an a])])reciable area. At the point of contact tlu^ area 
of the ball is decreased by compression, whereas the contact area of the 
race is increased as shown in fig. Ifi, p. 36. As a result of this, as the ball 
rolls, the surfaces slip and, if they are not luliricated, wear takes place 
Stanton ^ considers that the strains on the front sides of the balls differ a little 
from those on the back side, and his diagram differs slightly from the one 
illustrated. It is clear that for proper lubrication an oily lubricant is required, 
for the lubricating film is an adsorbed one. 

All makers and users of ball bearings are insistent concerning the necessity 
of using a neutral lubricant. The least trace of acid will tarnish or pit the 
balls and races and destroy the bearing. 

For low-speed ball bearings grease is recommended, or a good quality 
neutral mineral oil. When grease is used it should be chemically neutral, 
comparatively free from neutral saponifiable oil, thoroughly mixed and based 
on a high-grade mineral oil. The presence of unsaponifiable fatty oil is harmful, 
owing to its tendency to become rancid and develop acid, and the limit of 
1 per cent, only should be allowed. 

A representative specification, according to the Skefko Ball Bearing (-o., 


of a good quality cup grease is as follows : - 

Free mineral acid. 

. Nil. 

Free alkali, ..... 

. 0*1 per cent. 

Sulphur, ..... 

. 0*03 

Resin, ..... 

. Nil. 

Salt, 

• >» 

Neutral saponifiable oil. 

. 1*00 per cent. 

Ash, ...... 

. 1*8 

Moisture, 

. 2-0 

Abrasive particles (sand, etc.). 

. Nil. 

Melting-point, .... 

. 194° F. (90° 0.). 



Fig. 263. 


' Dictionary of Applied Physics, Glazabrook, p. 397. 


36 
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Grease lubrication is suitable for speeds up to, say, 3000 r.p.m., but greater 
care is required at the higher revolutions to sec* that heat is not developed 
tJirough the housing being too tightly packed witli lubricant. 

Where the preservation of the bearing from harmful atmosph(‘res or dirt 
is the principal featur<' and tIk' speed is moderate, the housing can be coni- 
j>letely filled with grease. For speeds between 1000 and 3000 r.p.m. it will 
be sufficient if the housing be half-filled with grease. 

Oil is the ideal lubricant and should hav(‘ the following specification 
according to the Hkefko (^o. - 


Free mineral at* id, 
Free alkali. 

Sulphur, 

Ash, 

Resin, 

Salt, 

Flash-])oint (J^ensky 


Nil. 

Trace. 

0*03 per cent. 
'J’raeo. 

Nil. 

300" F. 


-Martens) 

Heat test (15 minutes at flash-point); slight darkening, but 
no sediment. Oil should be j)iire mineral. 

Vis(;ositv, 200 seconds. Redwood, at 100" F. 


The above specification is rccoiniiumded by this company for speeds 
between 3000 r.p.m. and 5000 r.p.m for average size bearings, and applied 
so tliat the oil-bath surface is maintained at the l(‘ve] of tlie centre of the 
bottom ball or roller. In the case of small bearings the oil used may have 
slightly less viscosity. 

Gra 2 )hitc is not recommended as a lubricant. 

Bearing Materials. — For balls and races it is imijerative that the best 
quality of material be used, so as to withstand the great pressures and rapid 
variations of stress that occur in running. Steel made from best Swedish 
cliarcoal iron is generally used, containing roughly 1 per cent, carbon and 
1*5 2 )er cent, chromium, as it 2 )ermits of thoroughly eflicicmt hardening. Such 
a steel gives a combination of toughness, resistance to fatigue, and hardness. 

Safe Loads and Sjteedsfor Ball Bearings. Goodman devised a method of 
determining the safe load and speed for a ball bearing by making microscopic 
examinations of tlie balls, before and after making a few million revohitions. 
Tlie method gave very satisfactory results ; for if the balls had been running 
under satisfactory conditions of speed, load, etc., the surface of the ball was 
undamaged by the friction, but if the conditions were too severe the ball 
showed signs of ^htting and flaking, and occasionally of scratching and jjceling. 
The tests very soon revealed the fact that the load and the number of revolu- 
tions per minute of the shaft were not the only factors to be dealt with, for 
if in a fiat thrust bearing running at maximum speed and load, these conditions 
were kept constant, and the same balls allowed to run in a ball-path of greater 
radius, they showed signs of failing. 

In a thrust bearing the balls were always under the same load, but the 
direction of their line of loading is always changing. In a radial bearing, 
however, the balls are gradually loaded for a small fraction of a second, and 
are then gently released from the stress : for at least one-half of the time they 
get a complete rest as regards supporting any load, which appears to Goodman 
to enable them to withstand higher loads at a given speed than they arc capable 
of doing in a thrust bearing. 

Stribeck and Goodman have framed formula) for calculating the permissible 
load or radial and thrust bearings which give very similar results. Goodman's 
ex 2 )re 8 sion is as follows : — 

,,,, 1 , 000, 000 

^^ Nb+2000rf 
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This is for plain fylindrical ball races, when 

N - the revolutions ])er ininut(* of shaft, 

D_^tho diameter of the ball-raci* ])at}i in incbes, 
d=“the diameter of the. ball in inches, 
w--the number of balls in the bearing];. 


For hollow races for beariiii^s of ordinary quality 

2,000,00()/ad3 


W- 


ND+2()()()d 


jiounds, 


and for Ix'arin^s of tln‘ best quality 

2,5()0,(X)0///d3 

ND+2()()()d 


jiounds. 


For thrust bearings we have 


l,0()0.00()>//r/3^ t . 

W — -TTTT~ri^ 7 : 7 rT- tor ordinarv quality bearings, 
M3-|*2t)Od . 'i ^ n 

1, 250, 000 /M#, , ^ r. 1 • 

^ "" 1 ^“ 2007 ' quality bearings. 


Ball and roller bearings are now so extensively used and have been at work 
so many years, that manufacturers of repute now know from experience 
what to supply for any particular load, speed, or condition of working. Th(‘ 
result is that manufacturers of machines can use such bt^arings without the 
fear of failure they ran not many years ago. 

Coefficient of Friction of Ball and Roller Bearings. Om^ ('f the early forms 
of ball bearing known as tlie ‘‘ Rudge ” was experimented ufion by (loodman. 
The results of his experiments are given in Tables CLX. and CLXl. The 
results with white neutral oil are rather irregular, but these (*learly show that, 
as with pale American oil, the coefficient of friction varies very litthi with 
moderate loads ; the frictional resistance, therefore, varies almost directly 
with the load. 

When the coefficient of friction is reduced to 0-007, there is very little to 
be gained by any further reduction. However, coefficients as low as O-OOl 
have been reached. Coefficients as low as this are obtained with well-designed 
journal bearings for railway vehicles, but in the case of ordinary road vehicles 
bath lubrication is very difficult to obtain, and the friction coefficient is very 
much higher than with ball or roller bearings. Indeed it is very seldom that 
ordinary bearings are designed and lubricated so as to give such low frictional 
resistances as ball bearings give. 

Ball bearings and roller bearings also have very low static coefficients of 
friction. On this account vehicles fitted with them start and run at low speeds 
much better than those fitted with ordinary journals. Lubrication is effected 
by grease, which only need be supplied in small quantities occasionally. 

Given circumstances under which the conditions of running are not too 
severe, such as are met with in railway work, the modern ball or roller bearing 
works more economically than the plain bearing, both from the point of view 
of lubrication and friction, Indeed, for motor vehicles line shafting, tramway 
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cars, and many other purposes, they have, or arc, displacing other designs of 
bearing. 


Table OLX. — Kud<ie Ball Beabino. White “Nkuthal'’ Oil. 


Load 
in Lbs. 

Speed, 19 Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Speed, 157 Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Speed, 3f>0 Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Coefllcient 
of Faction. 

Factional 

Resistance, 

Lbs. 

Coefllcient 
of Friction. 

Frictional 

Resistance, 

Lbs. 

Coefllcient 
of Friction. 

Frictional 

Resistance, 

Lbs. 

10 

•0060 

•06 

*0105 

•10 

•0106 

•10 

20 

•0046 

•09 

•0067 

•13 

•0120 

•24 

30 

•0050 

•15 

•0050 

•15 

•0110 

•33 

40 

•0052 

•21 

•0052 

*21 

•0097 

•39 

50 

•0054 

•27 

•0054 

.27 

•0090 

•45 

60 

•0050 

•30 

*0055 

•33 

•0075 

•45 

70 

•0049 

•34 

•0054 

*38 

•0068 

•47 

80 

*0048 

•38 

•0062 

•49 

•0060 

•48 

90 

•0060 

•45 

•0068 

•61 

•0060 

•54 

100 

•0058 

•58 

•0069 

•69 

•0057 

•57 

110 

•0054 

•59 

•0065 

•71 

*0060 

•66 

120 ^ 

•0055 

•66 

•0075 

•90 

•0057 

•68 

130 

•0058 

•75 

u 07 S 

101 

•0062 

•81 

140 

*0056 

•78 

•0077 

1-08 

•0060 

•84 

150 

•0060 

•90 

•0083 

1-24 

•0062 

•93 

J60 

•0075 

1-20 

•0081 

1-29 

•0058 

•93 

170 

•0079 

P34 

•0078 

1 33 

'0055 

•93 

180 

•0079 

1-42 

•0078 i 

1-40 

•0053 

•95 

190 

•0087 

1-65 

•0076 

1-44 

•0054 

1-03 

200 

•0090 

1-80 

1 

•0081 1 

1-62 

•0060 

1-20 

Mean 

•0060 

... 

•0070 

... 

*0071 

... 


1’able CLXI. — Rudge Ball Bearing. Pale American Oil. 


Load, 

Lbs. 

Speed, 19 Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Speed, 157 Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Coefllcient 

of 

Friction. 

Frictional 

Resistance, 

Lbs. 

Coefllcient 

of 

Friction. 

Frictional 

Resistance. 

Lbs. 

10 

•0076 

•07 

•0060 

•06 

20 

•0076 

•16 

•0076 

•16 

40 

•0071 

•28 

•0075 

•30 

68 

•0070 

•42 

•0<)75 

•45 

80 

•0071 

•67 

•0071 

•67 

100 

•0073 

•73 

•0072 

•72 

120 

•0071 

*85 

•0069 

•83 

140 

•0072 

1*01 

•0067 

•94 

160 

•0072 

115 

•0066 

106 

180 

•0072 

1-30 

•0066 

1*19 

200 

•0073 

1*46 

•0066 

1*32 

Mean 

•0072 

— 

•0068 

... 
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Laws of Ball-bearwg FrictUnK 1. The coofticient of friction decreases 
slightly as the load is increased. 

2. The coefficient of friction is practically (ionstant at all speeds. 

5. The coefficient of friction is independent of tlie temperature of the 
bearing. 

4. The starting effort is practically the same as the running friction. 

5. The wear on the balls when not overloaded is almost negligible. 

6. The fric.tional resistance with large balls is l(‘ss than with small balls. 

7. The safe load diminishes with increase of sj)eed. 

Laws of Roller-hearing Friction. Roller-bearing friction js higher than 
that of ball-bearing fri(ition, otherwis(‘ th(‘ laws of friction are similar to those; 
of ball bearings. 

Tlntil recently roller bearings gav(‘ consid(Tabh‘ troubh; from end thrust, 
for the rollers did not keep in pro]>er alignment Avith th(‘ shaft. Good results 
would a])])ear to liav(‘ beeji attaine<l with tin* roll(‘r h<‘arings w<; have illustrated ; 
but further (',x])eriment is necessary to prove that th(‘y will he durable under 
heavy loads and high speeds. 



CHAPTER XJV. 

THE LUBRICATION OF ENGINES AND MACHINES. 

liN this cha])ter wo deaJ briefly Avitli the general ])rinoij)les and practice 
governing the lubrication of various types of engines, machinery, and 
mechanisms. 

Mineral Oils v. Fatty Ods. Whereas in the past vegetable* and animal oils 
and fats w(‘re tlu* lubricants in g(*neral u&e, and mineral oils oceujhed a sub- 
ordinate position and W(‘re looked u])on more or less with distrust, the universal 
[iractice* now is to use a mineral lubricating oil wherever possible. This 
practice has b(‘en forced u])on users by the facts (J) that the supply of the 
oId(‘r lubricants is not iK'arly adt'quale to meet present-day demands; (2) 
that the chemical properties of mineral oils fit them better than the fatty 
oils to meet the conditions required by modern engines and machinery ; and 
(3) that the mineral oils are the cheaper lubricants. Not only is the tendency of 
tin* lubricant to thicken and gum by oxidation very much less when mineral 
and blended oils are used, but the imneral oils do not deteriorate by continued 
use, and if occasionally filt<*r(‘d to remove impurities, their life appears to have 
no limit. The risk of fire from the spontaneous ignition of oily waste and 
sponge cloths is also eliminated when mineral oils are used as lubricants. 

3 he older, fatty lubricants hav(* not, how(*ver, been by any means entirely 
displaced. They are still needed to augment the property of oiliness ” in 
which the mineral oils, as a class, are defich*!!!. They are used, generally, 
iii admixture with mineral oils, forming tin* blended or '' compounded ’* 
oils, but for some special jmrjioses fatty ods are still used unmixed, as, for 
example, castor oil, which is used for aircraft rotary engines and racing auto- 
mobih* engines. Tlie following broad prineijiles may be stated : - 

For bearings running continuously at high speeds, seldom stoi)])ing and 
restarting, and jirovided with an ample supply of oil by pump, ring, or bath 
lubrication, jmre mineral oils are the most suitable. As the friction in such 
cases is fluid friction in the lubricant itself, the viscosity of the mineral oil 
used should be no greater than is required to carry the load. For bearings 
running intermittently, stopping and starting at intervals, pure mineral oils 
are generally suitable for light loads and for high speeds, and compounded 
oils for heavy loads and for low speeds, the general jirinciple being to use a 
compounded oil where the amount of solid friction is so great as to make it 
necessary to increase the oiliness of the mineral oil. The term “ compounded 
oil in this connection includes, of course, a mineral oil to which a little fatty 
acid has been added (so-called “ Germ Process ” oil). Any pressure below 70 
lbs. per sq. inch may be regarded as a light load, and any journal surface speed 
below 100 feet per minute may be termed a low speed. 

Fats and Greases . — The contrast in lubricating properties between mineral 
oils and fatty oils exists also in tiie case of a pure mineral grease such as 
petroleum jelly, and an animal fat such as tallow, the latter possessing in a 
greater degree the property of greasiness. 

In the case of both mineral oils and greases, all refining processes tend to 
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remove the more valuable lubricating constituents. Thus the medicinal, 
water- white, and tasteless paraffinum liquidum, though possessed of good vis- 
cosity, is a poor lubricant, and so are the refined and more or less colourless 
petroleum jellies, petrolatum,’* '' vaseline,” etc. Yet the unrefined cylinder 
stock from which these are produced is an excellent lubricant. 

A number of lubricating greases arc made by thickening mineral oils with 
soap, or by emulsifying mineral oils and fatty oils with soap and water. These 
have been described in (Jhapter VI., section G, pp. 169-180. 

Ijarge quantities of these greases arc used, with good results, for the lubrica- 
tion of railway- wagon axles, and some of them arc excellent lubricants for 
the bearings of slow-moving machinery. When the loads to be carried are 
exce])tionally heavy, unctuous solids, such as plumbago, talc, and mica, are 
sometimes added to th(^ grease. These solids prevent abrasion at points 
wher(‘, the pressure forcing the surfaces togetln‘r is very great. 

Except in special cases, greases should not be used for quick-running 
journals, shafts, or spindles, the frictional resistance which they ofier to the 
relative motion of the surfaces causing great loss of power. Thus a case is 
mentioned by 8imj)Hon in which the owner of a mill using water-power decided 
to use grease as a lubricant instead of ’oil, but owing to the increased friction, 
the change in the nu'thod of lubrication caused the wat(‘r-powcr to be in- 
sufiiiucuit to drive tin* machinery, and the use of oil had to be reverted to. 
Woodbury used oil for one of the two rows of looms in a cotton mill, and a 
consistent fat for the other, lie found, under the same running conditions, 
that the temperature of the bearings lubricat(‘d with oil was only 4*^ higher 
than the temperature of the room, whereas the temperature of the other bear- 
ings was 22"^ higher. With soap-thickened mineral oils there is the liability 
of si‘paration taking place, especially under the influence of steam or moisture. 
The mineral oil may run away and leave the soap in the grease-box or on the 
bearing, which is apt to run hot in consequence. 

In the cas(‘ of fats and greases whose melting-points are not much above 
the temperature of surrounding objects, it generally happens that the lubrica- 
ting films are so warmed by the friction of the bearing that they actually melt 
when drawn between the rubbing surfaces and act as oils. 

Although unsuitable, on the whole, for moderately quick-running machinery, 
greases answer admirably in cases where the spe(*ds are low, or where a low 
coefficient of friction at starting is essential. The cheaper greases, made with 
rosin oil and lime, are used for cart and truck axles, whilst those composed 
of lubricants of superior quality are used for railway wagons, pedestals, etc. 

Being soft solids, special methods have to be provided for their application 
to the bearings, for they do not liquefy so long as they are kept moderately 
cool. For railway wagons special lands of grease are used (see p. 176), and as 
friction is an important consideration, the ingredients are in some countries 
(dianged to suit tluj seasons, for a grease sufficiently thick for summer might 
be altogether too stiff for winter temperatures. 

It is well to bear in mind that it is only when the speed of rubbing is low 
that economy results from the use of greases. At all ordinary velocities a 
marked increase in the friction is brought about by them. This loss of power 
is seldom estimated at its true value. As a matter of fact, it may greatly 
exceed the gain resulting from the use of the cheaper lubricant. 

In the United States, satisfactory results have been obtained by the use 
of grease for locomotive lubrication. In a preliminary report made by a Com- 
mittee of the American Master Mechanics’ Association ^ it is stated that during 
four years’ experience with 203 locomotives fully equq)ped for grease lubrica- 
^ Mechanical Engineer, 28th July 1906. 
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tion during the whole or part of that time, th(j lubrication of pins and driving* 
axles with grease proved less costly than with oil. There was also a decided 
decrease in engine failures due to hot bearings. Journals lubricated with 
grease were found less liable to be cut, and therefore required less frequent 
turning up in the lathe. It is pointed out that grease lubrication, as applied 
to driving- boxes, is juactieally automatic, and is, therefore, more independent 
of neglect on the part of the driver than is oil lubrication. As r(‘gards the 
increased frictional resistance due to the use of grease instead of oil, it is stated 
that it was in no case found necessary to reduce the tonnage rating of a loco- 
motive on account of the change from oil to greas(^, but no data was given as 
to coal consum 2 )tion. 

In some locomotive tests carried out by the rennsylvania Railroad System 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904:, it was found that the lubrica- 
tion of locomotive axles by hard grease increased th(‘ friction losses })er axl(‘ 
from 75 to over 100 per cent, as compared with oil lubrication. I'he grease 
used was composed about as follows : — 

Oil 28-60 

Soap, ........ 55-8Ii 

Water, 15-51 


100-00 

A cake of this hard grease was j)ressed against the axle by sj)rings h)cat(‘d 
in the bottom of the driving-box cellars (under keeps), a perforated i)lat(‘ 
being used between the axle and the cake of grease. 

Lubricants for Low - -When the relative* speeds of tin* rubbing 

surfaces are less than 10 feet per minute with abundant lubrication, or even 
greater speeds than this with siphon lubrication, the lubri(‘ant, instead of 
being forced between the journal and brass and parting them, is rather swe])t 
on one side, especially under high pressures; the lubricant then depends for 
its efficiency upon its oiliness as well as upon its viscosity. As the actual 
loads which bearings will carry under such conditions without seizing de 2 )end 
largely upon the nature of the surfaces in contact, as well as on the oil used, 
it is not possible to give more than very general figures. The relative carrying 
powers of oils, greases, and solid lubricants can, howMiver, be approximately 
stated, and the engineer must in each case by actual trial select that which 
gives the least amount of heating and friction.- 

Dealing in the first instance with those lubricants which liave the greatest 
carrying power we have — 

(a) Graphite, soapstone, and other solid lubricants used dry. Their 
efficacy depends largely upon the nature of the rubbing surfaces. Graphite, 
for instance, gives the best results when used on cast-iron surfaces, which are 
naturally somewhat porous. When these lubricants will not keep the bearing 
cool, the liberated heat must be carried away by a continuous stream of cold 
water passed over it through perforations in the metal. The wear and loss of 
power under such conditions are very great. 

(b) Solid lubricants mixed with animal fats, manufactured greases, 
petroleum jelly, etc. These mixtures are very suitable for heavy work, 
esioecially when metal works against wood. Rosin greases arc largely used 
for all kinds of rough work, such as cart-axles, tip- wagons, hauling machinery, 
etc. ; they give a small coefficient of friction at low speeds, do not waste 
away very rapidly by evaporation, and do not run the bearings, leaving 
them dry. 
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(c) Axfe greasers coinposod entirely of aiiiiiial and vegetable fats or niineral 
oils emulsified with water, soap, and sufficient alkali to neutralise acidity. 
These greases are excellent lubricants for all slowly moving shafts and journals 
which have to carry considerable loads. Even for railway wagons they are 
largely used ; for the frictional resistance is small ar low speeds, and trains 
lubricated with them are easily started. Care must, however, be taken that 
these greases do not contain excess of water and are not adulterated with such 
useless substances as china clay ; also that they melt as a whole, and that the 
oil docs not run down and leave the soap. This is liable to occur with badly 
made greases, and hot bearings are the result. 

(d) Fatty oils, mineral oils, and mixtures of the two. In selecting oils 
for very low speeds and high pressures, viscosity must ba the first consideration, 
and next to that oiliness. This is plainly shown by the experimental results 
in Table CXLl. on ]). 445. If an oil of sufficiently higli viscosity be used, 
a JiiiiK'ral oil may give as good a result as, or even a better result than, a fatty 
oil ; a mixture may give a better result than either. ]f an oil of sufficient 
viscosity be not available, then a fatty oil may be (‘xpected to give the best 
results. 

Cood white m(*tals assist greatly in reducing the friction. (.Toodman found 
cast-iron bearings lined with pure lead among the best under constant loads 
uf) to 500 lbs. per sq. inch and (‘ven higher. Magnolia metal has also b(M‘n 
found to give excellent results under very high loads and under conditions of 
defective lubrication. Tn testing mineral lubricating oil with the I’hurstcjii 
machine under conditions in whicli there was solid as well as fluid fric^tion, 
AT'clibutt found that under the same conditions of load and s])eed, and 
with the saim* oil, bearings lined with vhite metal could carry double 
the load carried by plain bronze bearings without any increase of the 
friction. 

Lubricants for Modi^rale Speeds.-— At speeds exc(*eding 10 feet per minute 
with abundant lubrication and 100 feet per minute with more or less imjxirfect 
lubric'.ation, a lubricant, in the case of a journal or shaft, forms a fairly thick 
lilni which wholly or almost wholly separates the rubbing surfaces. The con- 
ditions under which this film forms have been fully dealt with in the chapter 
on the Theory of Viscous Lubrication.” It may be mentioned, howevcu, 
that when the loads are moderate (200 lbs. per sq. inch, or even more when 
the lubrication is perfect) the friction and also the formation of the film are 
wholly due to the viscosity of the liquid. But with heavy loads, the bearing 
surfaces are brought into contact at a point on the '' off ” sid(3 of the brass, 
and when this is the case a liquid possessing oiliness to a marked degree is 
required to 2 >rovent seizing. 

In the case of plane surfaces, such as slide-blocks, viscosity is not quite 
so important a projierty from the lubrication jioint of view as oilincss, and 
unless the loads be small (70 lbs. per sq. inch or thereabouts), a good fatty oil 
or a mixed lubricant must be used. 

In selecting a lubricant for journals running under ordinary conditions 
of si)eed, greater attention should be paid to viscosity than to any other 
property, yirovided always that the loads do not exceed 200 or 250 lbs. per 
sq. inch ; for, by making the bearing surfaces of suitable materials, little 
harm will be done by the contact of the rubbing surfaces during the short 
slow-speed intervals of running. The lubrication must, however, be as perfect 
as possible. Indeed, it is owing to the imperfect lubricating devices so largely 
in use that ex 2 >ensiv(‘. fatty oils have to be used in place of the cheaper mineral 
ones. These fatty oils are apt to become acid and to gum ; but in reservoir 
bearings carrying heavy loads, and properly designed to give perfect lubrica- 
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tioii, the objectionable qualities of the fatty oils which it juay be uect*8sary 
to use are masked by a liberal admixture of mineral oil. Indeed, this form 
of bearing reduces the friction to tlie smallest possible figure, enables a cheap 
oil to be used, and economises tlie lubricant. 

For bearings carrying sriiall loads ]>ure mineral oils answer admirably, 
the viscosity selected being the smallest that will enable the oil -film to form 
properly. On the whole, the lower th<i speed the greater should be the 
viscosity, and the higher the speed the smaller the viscosity. This applies 
with special force to mineral oils. With increasing loads, especially if the 
lubrication be imperfect, it will be found that considerable wear and over- 
heating will result unless fatty oils be added ; but it is only in exceptional 
cases, such as when the lubrication d(‘ vices are poor, that pure* fatty oils need 
be used alone. For locomotive-engine work, a mixture of 15 to 25 ])er cent. 
ra])e oil and 85 to 75 })er cent, mineral oil of suitable viscosity will generally 
work well. 

Except in special cast's, greast's should not be ns(‘d unless mix<‘d with a 
good mineral oil, thti oiliness of which tlu'y inert'ase. 

The bearings of railway vehicles arc somewhat exceptional. They have 
to carry loads of as much as 380 lbs. per sq. inch, and ofteji run at journal 
s])eeds of 9700 feet per minute, as well as v(‘ry slowly. On this account, 
great care has to be taken in their lubrication and design. The bearings are 
made of white metal or bronze, are long and narrow, are wtII lubricated by a 
jiad ])laced beneath the journal, and are ke2)t cool to some extent by tin*, 
rapidity with which they pass through the air. 

' Lubricants for High Speeds. — Quick-running s]>indles, dynamo shafts, and, 
indeed, all kinds of high-speed bearings, require ample bearing areas and thin 
oils for their lubrication. The loads carried sq. inch are consequently 
low, and pure mineral oils may be used with advantage. There are instances, 
however, where good lubrication is impossible, and to minimise the wear a 
good fatty oil must be used. The bearings for such speeds should always be 
so constructed as to keep the surfaces well supplied with oil without wasting 
it. When this is done, mineral oil containing about 10 per cent, of fatty oil 
answers admirably, for there is then little wear, and the frictional n'sistance 
is small. Colloidal graphite added to mineral oils in ])roportion insufficient 
to appreciably alter the viscosity, has been found to greatly increase their 
lubricating value, enabling thinner oils to be used, reducing the quantity of 
oil necessary for lubrication, and producing a film of graphite on the bearing 
surfaces which enables the journal to run for a time after the supply of 
lubricant has been shut off. Ordinary natural graphite cannot be used 
at high speeds, as, when added in sufficient quantity to prevent abrasion, it 
increases the effective viscosity of the lubricant, besides having other dis- 
advantages. 

British Standard Classifieation of Pure Mineral Lubricating Oils.^ -This 
classification has been issued as a broad guide to users of jmre mineral lubricat- 
ing oils, to enable them to describe their wants in a more precise manner 
than has hitherto frequently been done. The specifications are intended to 
be typical, and not detailed specifications of individual oils for specific require- 
ments. In drawing up specifications for such oils, the typical specifications 
given in the schedule should, if necessary, be narrowed down to suit the 
particular purpose in view, and additional clauses added setting forth the 

1 Abstracted by 2 )ermission of the British Engineering Standards Association from 
B.E.S.A. Publication No. 210, 1924 — British Standard Classification of Pure Mineral Luhri- 
eating Oils, official copies of which can be obtained from the 8ecretary of the Association, 
28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 1, price Is. 2d. post free. 
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special characteristics required. The oils are grouped under four main heads 
as follows : — 

♦Schedule A. Machinery and Engine Oils (Pale or lied). 

,, B. Internal Combustion Engine Oils (Pale or lied), 

,, 0. Steam Cylinder Oils (Dark). 

„ D. Steam Cylinder Oils (Red). 

The terms ‘"Light," ''Medium," “ Heavy," etc., have been adopted in 
accordance with the present-day commercial practice of grading oils in terms 
intended to indicate certain limits of viscosity, and they have no necessary 
reference to the specific gravity of the oil. The limits of viscosity attaching 
to the difierent commercial grades of oil are given in the columns headed 
“ Nominal Viscosity." The viscosity values in these schedules are not expressed 
in absolute measure, but arc the times of efflux of the standard volume of 
the oil from the Redwood Standard Viscometer at the temperature specified. 

Types of Oil , — There is in existence a very great number of oils, many of 
which are interchangeable. It has been thought desirable to make the data 
wide enough to cover all pur(‘ mineral oils in extensive and efficient use. 

As a first step towards simplification, a large number of oils have been 
classified into types based on physical and chemical properties, e,g. in the 
Machinery and Engine Oils (Schedule A), Type 1 indicates the type which 
is in general use when low cold-test is essential, and Type 3 is essentially 
the type necessary when the qualities of resistance to oxidation and separation 
from water arc important, as in the case of turbines, closed crank cases, and 
circulating systems generally, especially where the temperature is high. Th(i 
suitability of any oil for particular work has in the last resort to be determined 
by practical experience, bub the types indicated by the simple physical testsgiven 
in theschedulcs are, according to common experience, those best suitedf or the cor- 
responding work. These tests in themselves, however, are not to be regarded as 
ultimately limiting the range of products available ; there may be new develop- 
ments whereby oils of quite different test results may be rendered suitable. 

It may be pointed out that when the viscosity of an oil is within the 
specified limits for one temperature, and either above the limits for a higher 
temperature or below those for a lower temperature, the oil can be regarded 
as fulfilling the requirements of a specification. 

The data given in the schedules are based upon results obtained by the 
standard methods laid down by the Institution of Petroleum Technologists. 
Although it is recognised that when the time of efflux of 50 c.c. of oil from a 
Redwood Viscometer is less than 50 seconds or greater than 2000 seconds 
the results are almost meaningless, it has been convenient in this classification 
to allow a little latitude. 

The uses of the various types may be indicated as follows : — 

'^'Machinery and Engine Oils. Type I. — Oils of this type are useful over a 
very large range of engine and machinery work where the temperatures arc 
not high, water is not present, and pump circulation is not used. Oils of this 
type fall most rapidly in viscosity with rise in temperature and they have 
the lowest setting-point. 

Type 2. — Oils of this type are useful under any circumstances where fair 
demulsification properties are sufficient, resistance to sludging is moderate, 
and a low setting-point is not essential. This type has a good viscosity tem- 
perature gradient, and generally will lubricate heavier loads than Type 1 of 
equal viscosity at medium temperatures, i.e. about F. 

Type 3.- -Oils of this type possess the highest degree of demulsibility and 
resistance to sludging, and lose viscosity less than the others with rise in 
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t(‘inj)t‘raiur(‘. Jn special eases of extra-heavy loads and where com]}Ounded 
oils cannot iis(*d, this type is often scrvicciable. 

Cylinder Oils, Two types have been indicated where exj)erience has 
shown each of them to be useful. Where the high specific-gravity oils or 
Western type oils cannot be recommended, no specification has been given. 

lied Filtered Cylinder Oils,- Only one type has been specified, as this is 
practically the only one of proved utility for steam purposes. 

Further Tests. The projierties specified in the schedule, wlnm tested in 
accordance* with the l.P.T. standard methods, arc* all that ar(* ordinarily 
required. In sj)(*cifying for particular cases or for special oils, further tests 
may be added where reliable ones are known. 

Schedule A. 

MACHINERY AND ENCINE OILS (lAIH OR RED). 


Cr ASriiFK'vnox 

TYJ'U' VI. SlMOt'IFJCATlONS. 

Viscosity Grade. 

Nomiu.al Visoosity 
(Heel wood) 
at 140° ¥. 
Seconds. 

Typo. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Closed 

Mash- 

point. 

A'lscosity (Hedwood). 
SeeoDd.«t. 

ll|l 

Hard 

Asphalt. 


at 60“ ]?. 

o 


At 140“ F. 

Af 




Min. 

At 70“ P. 

200“ K. 





1 

•910, 925 
•885/-910 

275 

150/250 

145/180 

40/50 


0‘’F. 

Nil. 

Extra- Light, 

Up to ho 


2 

335 

45/50 


32" R 



3 

•850/-805 

•830/*86r) 

350 

140/160 

45/50 


35" K. 

»> 





250 

60/130 



35" K. 

>» 

Light, 



1 

•920/935 

315 

370/550 

m/15 


O^E. 


65 to 75 


2 

•895/-920 

360 

325/500 



32“ K 

»> 




13 

•860/-886 

380 

240/300 

60/75 


32" K. 

99 

Medium, 



'1 

•920/-940 

330 

695/1400 

80/125 

40/50 

5" K. 

99 

75 „ 125 

■ 

2 

•895/-925 

365 

600/900 

90/125 

45/50 

30'^ E. 

99 




13 

•870/-890 

385 

400/800 

75/115 

40/52 

35" F. 

99 

Heavy, 



1 

•930/-940 

330 

1400/2500 

125/175 

45/62 

15' F. 

99 

125 „ 175 


2 

•900/-930 

370 

1200/1400 

130/155 

60/60 

35' F. 

99 




.3 

■875/-890 

390 

800/1000 

115/160 

50/66 

40" F. 

99 

Extra- Heavy, 


1 

fl 

•936/-955 

380 


175/300 

60/76 

20" F. 

99 

175 and above 

\ 

2 

•910/-935 

375 


175/300 

65/86 

40" F. 

99 



\ 

,3 

•880/'9I0 

400 


175/300 

70/90 

40° F. 

99 


Extra- Lkuit 


Light 


Medium 


Heavy 


Exthv-Heavy 


Notes. 

I’yijes 1, 2, and 3 are suitable f<u light .sjuiidlcH, very liglit inacldnery, and 
niachinery in rapid 

Typ(! 1 is specially suitable for refrigerator plants. Type 4 is for tin* 
lightest machinery, high-H])ecd spindles, etc. 

These oils arc suitable for light niachinery, HfundlcH, shafting, and ring- 
lubricated bearings, etc. 

Type 1 is specially suitable for refrigerator plants. Ty})c 3 is specially 
suitable for steam turbines. 

These oils are suitable for general machinery and engine purposes where a 
medium- bodied oil is required. 

Type 2 is specially suitable for electric motors and dynamos, etc. 

Type 3 is specially suitable for air- compressors and turbines and for use 
in closed crank-chambcrs. 

These oils are suitable for heavy machinery. 

Types 1 and 2 are frequently compounded with fatty oils for use on open 
reciprocating engines. 

Type 3 is specially suitable for ge‘ared turbines and for use in closed 
crank-chambers, etc. 

These oils are suitable for the same class of work as the corresponding 
types in the Heavy grade, and are for use when a more viscous on 
than those in the Heavy grade are required. 
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Schedule B. 


INTERN AL-COMBUSTFON ENGINE OILS (PALE OR RED). 


OliASSHMOATlON. 

TYPICAL SFECIPIOATON. 

Viscosity Grade. 

Nominal 
Viscosity 
(Redwood) 
at 140“ E. 
Seconds. 

.Sijocilic 
Gravity 
at 00“ F. 

Closed 

Flash- 

point. 

« p 

Min. 

Viscosity (Redwood). 

Seconds. 

Cold 
Test 
to bo 
below 

Hard 

Asphalt. 

At 70“ F. 

At 140“ F. 

At 200“ F. 

Extra- Light, 
Light, . 
Medium, 
Heavy, 

Extra Heavy. 

80 

100 

165 

220 

Above 260 

•890/-930 
•890/-935 
•890A935 
! •890/-930 

1 •890/-920 

315 

335 

340 

350 

375 

550/700 

700/1200 

1200/3000 

75/90 
90/130 
130/185 
185/260 
Above 260 

40/45 
45/55 
50/70 
65/80 
Above 80 

25“ F. 
25“ F. 
35“ F. 
35“ F. 
40“ K. 

Nil. 

ff 

99 

*9 


Notes. 

The viscosity of an oil Hiiital)lc for a s})ecifio engine is governed entirely by the design and 
condition of the engine. It is thertdore impracticable tt> indicate particular grades for given 
types of engine, but as a general rule the Extra- Light, Light, Medium, and Heavy grades are 
used for all types of water-cooled internal- combustion engines, and the Heavy and Extra- 
Heavy for air-cooled engines. 

Schedule 0. 


STEAM CYLINDER OILS (DARK). 


GL\SSIPICATKm. 


'I’YPIUAL SPKOIFK’ATION. 

Grade. 

Nominal 
(Redwood) 
Viscosity 
at 200“ F. 
Seconds 

Type. 

Specific 
Gravitv 
at f)0“ F. 
Max. 

Closed 

Flash- 

point. 

0 

Min. 

ViscoSsity (Redwood). 
Seconds. 

Hard 

Asphalt. 

Per 

Gent. 

Max. 

At 140“ F. 

At 200" F. 

At 

250“ F. 

L.P. Saturated Steam, . 

C^p to 1 (>0 


•930 

470 

600/700 

130/160 

65/75 

0-5 


\2 

•910 

485 

460/650 

130/160 

70/80 

0-3 

M.P. Saturated Steam, . 

160/190 

/I 

•935 

480 

750/900 

160/190 

75/85 

0-5 


12 

•910 

510 

650/750 

160/190 

80/90 

1 0 3 

H.P. Saturated Steam, . 

190/210 


•910 

510 

750/925 

190/210 

85/95 

0-4 

H.P. Su])erh<*ated Steam, 

Above 210 


•915 

535 

9<M)'IOOO 

210/275 

9.5/1 10 

0-5 


Notes. 

Low Pressure Saturated Steam . suitable for pressures up to 100 lbs. per sq. inch. 
Medium Pressure Saturated Steam suitable for pressures up to 150 lbs. per sq. inch. 
High Pressure Saturated Steam . suitable for pressures above 150 lbs. per sq. inch. 
High Pressure Sui*erhrated Steam suitable for use where the temperature does not 

exceed 700° F. 

Schedule D. 


u STEAM CYLINDER OIL (RET) FILTERED). 


Specific 
Gravity 
at 60“ F. 
Max. 

Oloaed 
Flash-point 
“ F. 

Min. 

Viscosity (Redwood). 

Seconds. 

Gold Test to 
be below 

Hard 

Asphalt. 

At 140“ P. 

At 200“ F. 

At 260“ F. 

•898 

500 

485/585 

130/156 

65/75 

45° F, 

Nil 


Notes. 

Only one specification is given, since it is considered that oils covered by the tests indicated 
will fulfil the demand where a red filtered oil is necessary for steam cylinder lubrication. 
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The Diesel Engine Users’ Association have recently issued specifications 
for lubricating oils for use on heavy-oil engines. About thirteen samples of 
lubricating oil used by niemb(‘rs of Die Associatioji wer<‘ analysed, and the 
specifications in Table (4 jXT[. were based upon the results obtained. 

Tablk — Specifications for Lubricatinc Oils for Use on 

H E 4 VY- Oil En gines . 


(Diesel and other High-f-ompression Types.) 



2- and 4-strokc cycle Hcavy-oil Engines. 

Specification A. 

100 to 240 r.p.m. 

Specification B. 

Above 240 r.p.in. 

Specific gravity at 60° E. (water=l) 
Closed flash-point, 

Viscosity in Redwood seconds — 
At70°F., .... 

At 200° F., . 

Cold test or pour-point, 

Colour (by transmitted light), 

Not exi ceding *885. 

Not below 40()° F. 

Not exceeding 1250. 
Not less than 56. 

Not higher than .35° F. 
Clear red. 

Not exceeding *882. 

Not below 400^ F. 

Not exceeding 700. 

Not less than 50. 

Not higher than 35° F. 
(7ear red. 


The oil shall be a straight mineral oil. 

Method of Testing. — hist. Pei. Tech. — No. tolerances allowed. 


Lubrication of Miscellaneous Machines. The spindles of small machines, 
such as clocks^ watches, and other delicate mechanisms, are gem'rally made of 
hard steel. They w^ork either in agat(‘ or other polished mineral bushes, 
or upon hard brass or bronze. The sjieeds are generally very slow, and 
the lubrication '' imjierfect,” of the solid film or “ boundary ” type. 
The ])reBSures ar(‘ also small, generally only a few pounds or ounces per 
sq. inch. The smaller spindles are carefully moistened with a fatty lubricant 
and put into position. The spindles then have the capillary sjiaces 
between them and their bearing surfaces filled wdth oil, which must often 
last for many months without renewal, t The essential properties of a 
lubricant for such purjioses are that it must be as free as possible from 
tendency either to gum or thicken by oxidation, or to corrode metal, and it 
must withstand exposure to temperatures as low as |>ossible without becoming 
frozen or unduly thickened. ''The lubricants mostly used are porpoise and 
dolphin jaw oils, ben oil, hazel-nut oil, neatsfoot oil, sperm oil, and olive oil. 
The oil should be exposed for some time to a temperature rather lower than 
that to which the mechanism is likely to be subjected in use, and that portion 
of the oil which remains liquid should be separated by filtration and preserved 
for use. A little good mineral lubricating oil may with advantage be mixed 
with the fatty oil. Whatever oil be used, it should be proved by analysis to 
be genuine and free from excess of acid. The lubrication of clocks, watches, 
and such small machines require great skill and experience, and, unless there 
be no alternative, it should not be attempted by any but an expert. Oil 
should be applied sparingly. If too much be used, it is drawn over the plate 
and the pivot is left dry. 

For typewriting machines, 0*890 Scotch mineral oil, or other mineral 
lubricating oil of similar viscosity is used. 

For the ring spindles of textile machinery, which run in a bath of oil and at 
speeds as high as 10,000 or more revolutions per minute, mineral lubricating 
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oils of low viscosity, not exceeding that of sperm oil at F., are used, generally 
pure. Mule and throstle spindles require an oil of higher viscosity, say from 
two to three*, times that of sperm oil at 60'’ F. Pure mineral oil is frequently 
used, hut a compound(*d oil containing from 10 to 20 per cent, of refined 
fatty oil is pref(*,rable, and is used in many cases. Mineral oils containing a 
small j)ercentage of free fatty acid (“Germ Process” oils) are also used with 
good results in spinning mills (see p. 293). For looms, a mineral oil of still higher 
viscosity, about 1*5 times that of olive oil, is used. In cotton spinning, some 
manufacturers still use sperm oil, either alone or mixed with a limited proportion 
of mineral oil in order to reduce the tendency to gum. In woollen spinning, 
mineral oil of about the same viscosity as olive oil at 60° F. is used, also olive 
oil itself, according to the class of work. As all pure mineral oils cause 
objectionable stains on cotton or woollen goods, which can with difficulty be 
wholly removed, it is customary to use either pure fatty oils or mineral oils 
containing a large percentage of fatty oil, in all cases where the lubricant is 
liable to bo s])lashed u}>on the fabric (see p. 583). For this reason, noatsfoot 
or lard oil is used for the lubrication of lace-making machines, but for some of 
the light bearings of lacc-making and silk-weaving machines where oil is 
objectionable, graphite is used. 

For light sewing- tuach I nes, and other kinds of delicate machinery running 
at high speeds, mineral lubricating oil is used having about the same viscosity 
as, or even less than, that of sperm oil, pr(*ferably mixed with from JO to 20 
per cent, or more of sperm oil. 

For heavy sewing-machines, j^^inting- machines, machine tools and other 
general maeJnnery, shafting, etc., a mixture of mineral oil with from 10 to 20 ' 
])er cent, of animal or v(‘g(*table oil is suitable, the viscosity of the mineral oil 
employ(*d d<‘p(*nding upon the class of machine. The heavier the machine 
and the slow(*r the sp<‘ed, tin* great(*r the viscosity needed. Animal oils as a 
class are j)r(*ferable to vegetable* oils in such mixtures, because they are less 
liable to gum ; and for the same reason the larger the proportion of mineral 
oil which can be used the better, provided the bearings are efiiciently lubricated 
and run cool. Among the v(*getabh* oils, neutral coconut-oleine is one of 
the least oxidisable. Sometimes other considerations, such as fluidity at low 
tem])erature8 or chea])ness, are of paramount im])ortanCe, and lead to the 
employment of v<*getable oils like rape, which are somewhat readily oxidisable. 

Dynamos and Motors with bath or ring lubrication are lubricated with 
mineral oil having from two- thirds to about three times the viscosity of rape 
oil at 60° F., according to the })ower, weight, and speed of the machine. The 
mineral oil is jireferably used pure. 

For turbine bearings {forced ar circulating pump lubrication) pure mineral 
oil is used liaving a viscosity ranging from one to three times that of refined 
rape oil at 60° F. The tendency is to use comparatively thin oils, even for 
very heavy turbines, for two reasons, first because the thinner oils maintain 
their viscosity better than the more viscous ones at the comparatively high 
working temperatures sometimes reached (120°--130° F., or even higher), and 
secondly, on account of the very high speed of the turbine. One of the most 
important properties which a turbine oil should possess is that of separating 
readily from water ; as leakage of steam occurs in most steam turbines, it 
is of great importance that the mineral oil used shall readily separate from, 
and not emulsify with, the condensed water (see p. 274). As the oil with use 
becomes dirty and emulsifies more readily, it should frequently be removed 
and filtered. 

For the forced lubrication of high-speed engines, })ure mineral oil of about 
twice the viscosity of rape oil at 60° F. is suitable. It is important here also 
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that the oil used should soparat(» readily from water, and bo filtered easily 
whilst ill circulation. 

For the fiplmh Ivhrlcatwn of high-speed steam emjines {WHUdis" type) 
charcoal filtered luiiKiral cylinder oil of inediuni viscosity, mixed with a very 
little (2 or 5 ])er C(*nt.) of lard oil, answers well. The sam(‘ oil should be used 
for the cylinders of th(^ engines. The proportion of oil to water in the bath 
should be about one to ten. Soft water should be used. 

The railways of the British Fmpire use for the lubrication of their loco- 
motives chiefiy mineral oil, either alone or mixed with vegetable or animal 
oil. The Southern Indian Kail way uses for some purposes unmixed castor 
oil, and for express passenger engines one British railway uses a mixture of 
75 per cent. ra])e oil and 25 ])er cent, mineral oil ; these are exceptions to the 
general rule that the oil employed is either a straight mineral oil or a com- 
|)Ounded oil, in which the percentage of mineral oil is not less than 75. The 
(^anadian National Railways use a compoiind<‘d oil containing a small proportion 
of whale oil and lead oxide. Soim*. of the railways vary the composition of 
the oil according to the s(‘ason, these railways being those which have to contend 
with severe variations in climatic* conditions. For the axh*-boxes of coaching 
stock most of the railways use a straight min(‘,ral oil, but a few use a com- 
pounded oil, and one Indian railway uses castor oil. The viscosities of the 
oils used vary considerably, but this is not surprising whem the climatic and 
seasonal difference's are taken into account along with the varied working 
conditions. In Oreat Britain and Ireland the oils used range in viscosity at 
40'^ C. (104^’ F.) from 251 to 550 seconds Redwood. On the Indian railways 
the viscosity of the mineral oil us<‘d corresponds with an c'ffiux time of about 
1100 seconds. The general practice on American railways is to use* mineral 
oil exclusively ; in some cases a mineral oil with 3 to 5 per cent, lead-soaj) base 
is used, and two railways mix 2 jier cent, of rape oil with the mineral oil. The 
general practice is to vary the viscosity of the oil ust'.d a(*cording to the season 
of the year for locomotives, but not for cars. 

The jiractice on railways foreign to the British Empire and America is 
to use mainly mineral oil, but compounded oils are usiid by some railways 
when vehicles are lifted or specially oiled, and it is also the practice on some 
railways to issue castor oil to drivers of fast trains, for use in cases of hot 
bearings. 

For marine engine rnotion, and maohinery working in hot places, mineral 
oil is usiul in admixture with a blown or thickened fatty oil, the latter oil 
forming from 20 to 33 per cent, of the mixture. The viscosity of the mixed oil 
at 100'' F. ranges from aliout half to three-fourths that of castor oil at the same 
temperature. 

For the lubrication of steam-engine cylinders, heavy rnin(‘ral cylinder oils 
should be used, either alone or compounded with a small percentage of fatty 
oil, always endeavouring to reduce the proportion of fatty oil to the lowest 
jiroportion necessary to ensure efficient lubrication. In some cases, pure 
mineral oil must be used, or no oil at all, as in the cylinders of marine and other 
engines working with surface condensers the water from which is returned to 
the boilers. In such cases it would be dangerous to use a compounded oil, 
unless the condensed water were completely freed from oil before being returned 
to the boiler. Lubrication is improved by mixing a small quantity of graphite 
with the cylinder oil, but unless the mixture be kept continually stirred 
ordinary graphite settles out and causes trouble. fUhe K. & W. Graphiter, 
described on p. 476, has been specially designed to feed such mixtures. No 
special lubricator is needed if colloidal graphite in the form of “ oildag ’’ 
be mixed with the cylinder oil. This prepared graphite remains suspended 
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in the oil while it is being fed into the cylinder, and gradually produces 
upon the friction surfaces a film which greatly reduces the friction and 
also improves tln^ fit b(*-tween the piston rings and the cylinder. A large 
reduction in tin* (piaiitity of oil needed for lubrication is said to be thus (effected 
(see p. 185). ('haprnan & Knowles have patented a mixture of ordinary 
gra[)hite and glycerin for the lubrication of steam-engine cylinders. The 
graphite is impregnated, befort‘ mixing it with the glycijrin, with a sufficient 
quantity of petroleum or other hydrocarbon insoluble in glycerin to reduce 
the specific gravity of the mixture to that of the glyci^rin, thus causing it to 
remain in suspension. vSpeciai advantages are claimed for this oil-less 
lubricant in cases where the conebmsed water of steam engines is used for 
feeding boilers. For lubricating the cylinders of engines using superheated 
steam, mineral oils of high viscosity and low volatility must be used. The 
characteristics of typical oils used for this purj)ose are given in the table on 
p. 387. In Miller k> Bennet's system,^ dry Acheson graphite is used, which 
is blown into the (jylinder from a special lubricator by a jtd of high-pressure 
steam from the boiler after the main supply has been shut off and whilst the 
steam is expanding in the cylinder. For further remarks on steam cylinder 
and valve lubrication see }). 583. 

For gas-enqine cylinders an oil very largely used is a mixture containing, 
ajiproximately, 90 j)er cent, of mineral oil and 10 per cent, of neutral fatty 
oil, the viscosity of the mixture being about the same as that of rape oil at 
60 ' F. In the working of these engiiK'S carbonaceous deposits are liable to 
be form(‘d by jiartial combustion of the lubricant, es])ecially when used in 
excess, which not only foul the cylinders and passages, but. with high com- 
pression, frequently cause troublesome pre-igmtion of the explosive gases. 
For this reason, the mineral oils selected for lubrication should be such as 
have undergone very careful rectiheation and show the least tendency to 
de(tompose and deposit carbon when heated. They should also be oils of low 
volatility, i.e, not losing appreciably by evaporation at working tempera- 
tures ; and it would certainly appear desirable to exclude as far as possible 
any admixture of fatty oils, seeing that these are not capable, as are the mineral 
oils, of being volatilised without decomposition. The use of pure mineral 
oils of suitable viscosity and low volatility has been found to give excellent 
results in the authors’ experience with some gas engines, as well as being cleaner 
in use and cheaper than mixed oils. The general practice, however, seems 
to be to use blended lubricants of moderate viscosity for gas engines, and the 
late Mr. Veitch Wilson informed us, as the result of his extensive practical 
experience, that many oil engines can only be run with either pure fatty oils 
such as olive, lard, or ncatsfoot, or with mixtures largely composed of such 
oils, and that no injurious effects result from their use.^ The lubrication of 
gas engines is very fully dealt with by T. C. Thomsen.® 

The deposits which are found in gas- and oil-engine cylinders are not always 
formed wholly from the lubricant. A deposit of so-called ‘‘ carbon ” may 
sometimes be due to incomplete combustion of the gas or oil vapour, if the 
air supply is deficient ; sulphur and compounds of sulphur, not infrequently 
met with, are derived from the fuel. We give analyses of three deposits, 
two taken from the pistons of gas engines, and one from a gas- valve chamber, 
which have come under our notice. The first was from an engine lubricated 
with a dark Russian mineral oil, and is a typical gas-engine cylinder deposit. 

^ The “ Cromil ” Engineering Co., Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

* See a lecture on “ The History and Practice of Lubrication in Marine Engines,” Trans, 
Inst Marine Eng,, xxii. (1911), p. 495 ; absT in the Mechanical Engineer, xxvii (1911), p. 522. 

* The Practice of Lvhrication, 1920, pp. 466-471. 
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Non-oily organic matter (chiefly car})on), . 59*8 

Oily and resinous matter, ... . 26 *.‘1 

Sulphur (free), . . . . . . 0*1 

Kerri(‘ and ferrous sul))hates (soluble in water), . i-l 

Ash (chiefly feu-ri^ oxide), . . . . . 11*1 

Water, ........ 1*6 


lOCK) 

The second was from an engine lubricated with a ])al(‘ American mineral 
oil. The ammonium sulphate was due to imperfect washing of the gas. 


Non- oily organic matter, ..... 58*4 

Oily and resinous matter, . . . . . 17*1 

Sulphur (free), ....... 0-8 

Ammonium sulphate, etc., soluble in waf er, . . 12*7 

Ash (chiefly iron oxide), . . . . 8*0 

AV'ater, . . . ... 2*5 


100*0 


The third, found in the gas- valve cliamber of a gas engijus was remarkable 
in containing 50 per cent, of free sulphur, clearly deriv(‘d from the fuel. It 
contained : 


Free suljflmr, ..... 

50*0 

Oil soluble in ether, .... 

17*0 

Combined fatty acids, dirt, etc., . 

i:i*o 

Ash (chiefly iron and copper oxides). 

ir)*(> 

Water, ...... 

5*0 


JOO -0 


The lubrication of motor cars is a special case of the lubrication of lugh- 
speed gas and oil engines and machinery. The oils used must be selected 
for petrol engines on the same principles as for gas and oil engines, i.e. carefully 
rectified oils from good crude petroleums must be used, not readily decomposed 
by heat, and not losing appreciably by evaporation at working temperatures. 
Whether the mineral oil be used alone or mixed with fatty oil, and what pro> 
portion of fatty oil should be added, must depend upon the conditions which 
obtain in the particular engine. For the machinery of motors lubricated on 
the circulating jnimj) system, where the oil is drained from the bearings into a 
reservoir, filtered and used again, the lubricating oil should be pure mineral oil 
of no greater viscosity than is needed to keep the bearings cool ; any viscosity 
in excess of this invol ves increased friction and wast(? of driving pow(‘r . Motors 
lubricated on the drop sight-feed system should be supplied with a mixture 
of mineral oil and fatty oil. For certain bearings, grease cups are used, and for 
these care should be taken to select greases which melt at a suitable tempera- 
ture and do not separate, i,e. the oil in the grease must not run down and leave 
the soap in the cup, but the grease must melt as a whole. Much practical 
information relative to the lubricants found most suitable for the very numerous 
types of gasoline, petrol, and kerosene oil engines used for automobiles, air- 
craft, tractors, etc., as well as for land and marine Diesel engines, is given by 
Thomsen.^ 

For the cylinders of steam motors fitted with flash boilers like the “ Ser- 
poJlet,’’ the “ Miesse,*’ or the “ Clarkson,” charcoal-filtered mineral cylinder 

^ The Practice of Lubrication^ 1020, pp. 472-532. 
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oils are preferred. For those fitted with multi-tubular boilers, like the 
“Locomobile/’ “White.” or “ Duryea,” natural mineral oils of high flash- 
point are used. 

For steam lorries, traction engines, etc., which work at high pressures, 
exhaust direct to the atmosphere and, as one maker says, “ cough ” the cylinder 
oil out with every stroke, heavy dark oils are good ejiough, used pure for super- 
heated and mixed with ra])e oil for satiirat(‘d steam. For the splash lubrication 
of the engines of all steam motors and lorries pure mineral oils must be used, 
to avoid emulsification with water. 

As regards the air-compressors of I)ies<‘l engine's, reference should be made 
to the report issued by the Diesel Engine Users’ Association.’ The following 
properties are recommended as necessary in all lubricating oils for DicvSel 
Engine Compressors : — 

(a) The oil should be entirely fre(* from suspended particles of water. 

(b) The oil must be (entirely free from sand or other inorganic material. 

No mechanical impurities must be visible in the oil when it is viewed 
by holding a sample in a glass vessel against a light. 

(e) The oil must b(‘ entirely free from inorganic acids. 

(d) Oils sliould not be low(‘r in viscosity than 300 seconds Redwood at 
70'’ F., nor higlu'r in viscosity than 3000 seconds Redwood at 70° F. 

(c) Oils should in no case be lower in closed flash-point than 350° F. 

(/) If the oil is to be used on an enclosed crank-case high-speed engim', 
in which the same lubricant is used both for the compressor and in 
the crank case, it should hav(‘ a closed flash-point of not less than 
400° F. 

The Committee state* that the oils which have met with most success 
in Diesel engine air-compressor lubrication, besides complying with the fore- 
going conditions, have generally possessed pro])erti('s lying within the following 
limits : — 

Specific gravity, 0-870 to 0-915 at 15° V. 

Efflux time (Redwood) at 70" F., 400 to 1000 seconds. 

„ ,, „ at 140° F., 75 to 125 seconds. 

Flash-point (closed), not bekm 400° F. 

Colour, red or yellow by transmitted light, and clear (not misty 
or smoky). 

lioth straight mineral oils and compounded oils containing small quantities 
of saponifiable oil have met with success in Diesel-engine compressors, but the 
majority of successful oils have been straight mineral oils. 

The ball hearings and chain pins of cycle and motor vehicles work under 
heavy pressures and comparatively slow-rubbing speeds, for the slip of the 
contact faces of the balls upon their bearing surfaces is very small. The 
conditions under which slip takes place in such (*ascs, and the part played by 
the lubricant, are discussed on pp. 119 and 120. Here we are concerned rather 
with wear than friction, and such friction as exists is low speed. On this 
account a good neutral animal oil or fat, pure or mixed with a fairly viscous 
mineral lubricating oil, is the most suitable. 

The chain of a cycle or motor, both as regards the friction of the pins 
and of the links on the teeth of the wheel, works under conditions which require 
a good grease or a good fatty oil. Sperm oil mixed with a little petroleum 
jelly to thicken it, and with graphite to keep the surfaces from grinding if 
they should become a little dry, answers well for cycle chains. Rangoon jelly 
mixed with graphite (Price’s “ Rangraphine ”) also gives good results and 
lasts well. Excellent results are also obtained by running the chain through 
^ Air Compressor ExphstorCs and Troubles, Report of the Committee, April 1921, price 2s. 
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a bath of pure sperm oil, or a mixture of good mineral oil with a little refined 
animal oil, which is held in a suitable case secured to the machine. Pure 
mineral oils seem quite unsiiitabhs as with them the bearing surfaces are a]>t 
to wear unduly. Except wliere an oil-bath is used, a thick oil or grease is 
necessary for th(‘. chain, as a thin liquul rapidly runs ofi. If properly protected 
from dirt and dust and suitably lubricated, a cycle chain ought not to require 
tightening u]> more than once or twice in a year. For motor chains, a neutral 
animal fat or gr)od neutral grease (soap-thicken(*d oil) mixed with graphite 
is njc-ommended, such as Price’s Cirogene,” whicii is a lubricant of this nature 
further stitY<‘ned by the addition of wax. Greas(‘s for ball bearings and gears 
made wit-h Acln'son gra})hit(‘, “Grade 1340,*' of 99 per cent, guaranteed purity, 
have been 2 )ut upon the market. 

For very heavy hearings, unctuous solids, such as soapstone, graphite, 
asbestos, etc., are sometinuss used as lubricants. They cannot easily be 
squeezed or scraped from between rubbing surfaces, and ar(‘, consequently, 
suitable where very great weights have to be carried on small areas, «and where 
the speed of rubbing is not high Indeed, some solid lubricants will sustain, 
without injury to the surfaces, ])rcssur(‘s under wliich no liquid ones would 
work. As a rule, the bearing surfaces are mad(' of (‘xceedingly hard materials. 
Betweem cast-iron surfac(‘s. graphite has been found to give, good results. 
T. Shaw found it to be su])erior to oil for tin* tables of h(‘avy ])laning machines. 
In ex])erim(‘nting to find a suitable lubricant for the journals of a heavy swing- 
bridge working under a ])ressure of 3555 lbs. per sq. imdi, the P. L. & M. Railway 
of France found paraffin the best lubricant. It maintained a film under 
pressures which forced oil and petroleum jelly completely, and fat almost 
completely, out of the bearing, and gave by far the lowest coefficient of friction. 

For the hot necks of rolls, pitches of various kinds are used, alone or mixed 
with heavy mineral lubricating oils, or the latter may be thickened with soap, 
etc. ; see p. 175. 

Hydraulic Machinery . — In hydraulic machinery many of the rubbing 
surfaces of the spindles, valv(*s, et(*., are in a great measure bathed in 
water, and such lubricants as can be used for them must be carried by the 
water. When the same water is used over and over again, mixed with as much 
fresh water as is necessary to meet the waste due to leakage through glands, 
etc., it is treated in the tank from which it is pumped and into which it is 
returned from the machines. In such cases, soft soap alone appears to be 
the best lubricant, but a little mineral or fatty oil may be added. The soaps 
formed in or added to the water concentrate upon all the surfaces with which 
the fluid comes into contact, and form very tenacious films, which prevent the 
cutting and grinding of the valve faces. 

When the water is obtained from street mains, and is passed after use 
into the drains, the lubricator is generally added drop by drop by means of a 
lubricator actuated mechanically by the hydraulic machine. The rate of 
supply is thus regulated in accordance with the volume of water passing. 
When the pressure is below 750 or 800 lbs. per sq. inch, a mixed mineral and 
animal oil answers well, but for higher pressures soft soap is a better lubricant. 
Hydraulic rams, slides, guides, etc., in cool climates, may be lubricated with 
tallow, provided it be free from acidity, as this lubricant does not alter much 
at ordinary temperatures. 

Nuts, Keys, etc.— To enable nuts, boiler wash-out plugs, keys, etc., to be 
easily placed in position, and removed again after standing, it may be for months 
or years, in warm places, a lubricant is required which keeps its nature and 
does not evaporate, corrode, or otherwise injure the metallic surfaces. For 
such purposes, tallow or other fat, oil, or greases containing them, should on 
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no account be used. No doubt they make the nuts, etc., work freely in the 
first instance, but in a very short time the fat undergoes a change which 
effectually corrodes the surfaces together. Even a mineral oil, although it 
does not set up corrosion, flows out of the joint in the course of a few hours 
when heated, evaporates, and leaves the surfaces free lo “ bind.” To ])revent 
this, the best plan is to make use of a lubricant consisting of a thich mineral 
cylinder oil or petroleum jelly mix<‘d with graphite^, or mica. Here, even if 
the fluid or semi-solid jiortion of the lubricant should be driven out of the 
joint by (ia})illary forces, the graphite or mica remains in the joint, ket*])s the 
nuts, etc., fr(‘e, and enables them to be easily tiglitened or tak(*n oiT at any 
time without risk of breakage or damage. 

There are, however, cases where no lubricant must be used, such, ejj. as 
the nuts of the bolts securing fish-jilates to rails, whicli, if lubricated, would 
be apt to slack(‘n back. The same may be said of tlie bolts securing many of 
tJie parts of machiiKis subject to vibration. 

Boiler FiUimjs. -The valve spindles, valves, (‘tc , of fittings attached to 
steam boilers are a])t to work rather stiffly owing to the difficulty of lubricating 
them, , and the rapidity with which most lubrie.ants leav(‘ the heat(‘d surfaces. 
For them the mixture described above for nuts, etc , answers well, th(i lubricant 
in all cases being a mineral cylinder oil or grease containing a lubricating 
solid such as graphite or talc. 

The glands of low-pressure boiler fittings may be packed with hemp or 
jut(* soaked in [laraflin-wax containing French chalk or graphite The soft 
solid lubricant should on no account he a fatly oil or grease. Such lubricants 
attack the metallic surfaces with whicli they come into contact and cause the 
glands to leak. For high pressures, or in very hot positions, the hem[) must 
be replaced by asbestos cord or nu'tallic packings. 

Some enginemen have adopted the jiracticc of putting oil, or th(‘ waste 
water from their cylinder lubricators, into steam boilers, cither through the 
injectors or into the feed water. This ]>ractice is one which should not be 
adopted under any circumstances, for the acids thus passed into the boilers 
or formed there by decomposition of the fatty oil which some cylinder lubricants 
contain, give rise to or seriously accelerate the rate of corrosion which often 
results from the strains set up in the metals by changes of temperature, (‘tc. 
Lubrication effected in this way not only endangers the lives of those who 
adopt the ])lan, but is sure to seriously shortim tin' life of the boiler, especially 
if the water be soft. If the water be hard, greasy dejiosits are formed, which 
arc apt to cause overheating and collapse of flues, etc. 

Cutting Tools . — Tlie cutting edge of a tool, such as that used for a lathe, 
drill, slotting, or other machine, is, owing to its hardness, enabled to embed 
itself in the softer metal. When the metal is being worked, especially if it 
be a tough one, heat is developed, not only owing to the friction against the 
tool, but also owing to the distortion suffered by the strip cut off. A large 
proportion of the heat developed distributes itself in the mass of the metal, 
while 8omt‘. of it spreads to the tool, raising its temperature and occasionally 
seriously injuring its temper. To prevent this, a stream of liquid is directed 
against the tool. Water is generally used, but owing to the rapidity with 
which clean water rusts clear iron surfaces, it has to be mixed with soap of 
some kind, which also acts as a lubricant. 

At the cutting point there is often actual metallic contact, and the friction is 
mainly that of an unlubricatcd surface, i.e. the friction decreases with increasing 
speeds of cutting. The increase of speed consequently decreases the load on 
a drill, although the heat produced may be somewhat grciiter. On this account 
it is well, should a drill break, to first try a higher rather than a lower speed, 
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unless tlie heating effect produced be already too high to admit of such a 
change. 

In many shops the speeds of machines arc lower than they need be, for 
it is sometimes assumed that breakages can only be prevented by running at 
low speeds. Mineral oils, being deficient in oiliness, are not suitable for high- 
speed tools, which require good lubrication. Fatty oils, such as lard oil, or a 
mixture of soft soap and soda, from 14 to 16 lbs. of each to 100 gallons of 
water, are greatly su])erior. The water, having a high sp(‘-cific heat, keeps 
the tools cool, whilst the soap and soda improve its lubricating qualities 
as W(‘ll as prevemt the surfaces from rusting. The composition of various 
liquids used for the hibricatiojj of cutting tools is dealt with fully in Sec tion F 
of (Miapter VI. on ])p. 166 169. 

W. Kosenhain and A. Sturney ^ have studied the action of cutting tools 
by the microscopical examination of cross-sections taken through chips in 

process of formation. Their experiments were 
made without the use of lubricants, and 
afford a new insight into the mechanism of 
cutting-tool action. By using a simple type 
of cut and varying only two factors, namely, 
(lej)th of cut and top-rake angle, certain dc- 
ffnit(‘ n‘gulariti(\s of behaviour have bc'come 
manif(‘st Th(‘y found that according to th(5 
conditions of cutting the separated metal 
tak(‘s the form of three distinct types of 
cutting, or chip.” In the first of these 
types, which has b<‘en termed th<‘ ‘‘ tear ” 
ty])e, ruptur(‘ of the metal o(*curs by the 
formation, well in advance of tin* nose of 
the tool, of a /enr or crack temding to run 
inwards from the periphery of the stock. 
This ty]>(‘, IS shown in fig. 254. Since such 
a tear cannot, obviously, progress very far, a 
succession of fr(*sh starts are made by the 
tool, and tln^ surfac(} of the work is left in 
the form of rough projections. When the 
conditions are chaTig(‘.d, by either reducing 
the depth of cut or increasing the top-rake, 
alight, or both, the ultimate result is the 
formation of the third type of chip, which 
has been called the “flow” typo, but under 
intermediate conditions an intermediate type 
of chip is formed which has been termed the “ shear ” tyjie. In the formation 
of the flow ty])e of chip, the principal movement occurs, without actual 
fracture, in a direction at right angles to the plane of shear, and usually 
takes the form of a continuous spiral ribbon ; this is definitely associated 
with the smooth est-cut surface and the clos(‘st agreement betw(‘en intended 
and average depth of cut. 

Rosenhain and Sturney consider that the best rc'sults in (iutting (witJiout 
using a lubricant) in regard to the removal of the maximum amount of metal 
])er unit distance of tool travel, the least irregularity of surface, the closest 
agreement between intended and actual depth of cut, and the minimum wear 
of tool, is obtained by using a top-rake angle a very little smaller. 

C. G. Coker ^ finds that, when the tool is lubricated, the distorted area, 
^ Proc, Inst, Mech, Mug.^ 1925, pp. 141-174. ® Ibid,, p. 367. 
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instead of extending below the cutting as shown in the cavity (fig. 251), rises 
above the cutting edge. It is clear that when the cut is deep the lubricant 
enters the cavity and an adsorbed film covers the cavity walls. As the point 
of the tool enters the cavity, the metal chip rising and flowing along the tool 
face is lubricated. This enables the chip to get away more freely, and has the 
same effccit as increasing the rake of the tool, without encountering the dis- 
advantages inseparable from the latter plan. The result of lubrication is 
that the cavity is directed ahove. the cutting edge of the tool, the cut surface 
is a smooth one, and the driving force required is smaller. The size of the 
cavity in front of tln^ tool automatically adjusts itself to lubricate properly 
the tool face. 

(StdiifiHff of Fabrics. Tiu‘. lubricants used for th(‘ bearings of textile 
macliiiK'ry are liable to be thrown about by the rapid motion of the spindles, 
shafts, (*tc,, and, falling uj)on the cotton or woollen goods, produce more or 
l<*ss objectionable stains. Every care is, of cours(‘, taken to prev(mt this 
splashing of the lubricant, but as it cannot be altogether prevented, and 
is apt to s2)oil the a])pearance and reduce the market value of the cloth, 
tmdeavour is made to use lubricants which either stain very little or give 
stains which are easily removed. Pure mineral oils will produce olqection- 
able stains which can wdth dilHcuIty be wholly removed, for they sink into the 
fibre and carry with them tin* fine metallic powders ground off the bearings. 
On this account, ev(‘n though the oil be clean and colourless bidore use, and 
be ap})arently conijiletely removed in the scouring, the chemical changes 
whitli the metallic ])ow'ders undergo soojier or lati‘r, sometinies months lat(‘r, 
jrroduce stains of various colours in tire finished goods. Stains jiroduced by 
tin* oil throwm from heated bearings arc found exceptionally difhcult to remove, 
cspi‘cially if the stained goods have lain in stock for twm or three months. 
AVhen such goods are bleached, the fabric is oft<‘n found to have become rott(*n, 
and a hole makes its apjrearance wdiere the wStain had been. 

Animal and vegetable oils are much less liable to produce perman<*nt 
stains than mineral oils, for, being saponifiable, they are almost wholly removed 
in the various dressing jirocesses the fabric has subsequently to undergo. With 
them may be mixed from 25 to 30 per cent, of mineral od witlrout producing 
any marked effect uj)on their staining qualities. With mineral oil in larger 
proportion, how^'ver, the riisnlts are not satisfactory. 

The colour of these stains depends u])on the metals of which the rubbing 
surfaces are made. Iron produces a red stain, ivhilst copper or brass stains 
are grey, greenish, or black. 

One of the most usual, as well as one of the most effective, methods of 
dealing with mineral -oil stains in cotton goods is to impregnate them 
with olive oil or oleine (crude oleic acid), allow^ half an hour for the oil to 
thoroughly permeate the stained part, and then boil the goods in a caustic 
soda lye for six or eight hours. Olive oil is more efficacious than oleine ; 
and if, before boiling, the fabric is well scoured with soaj) and a little carbonated 
alkali, the mineral oil stains are more thoroughly and easily removed than 
whim boiled in the keir at once. In the case of dyed and finished fabrics 
which cannot be wetted again, benzene, which dissolves the mineral oil, can 
be used.^ Tlie solvent should be applied first in a ring all round the spot, 
and gradually brought nearer to the centre, and a fibrous substance, sneh as 
blotting-papi'.r, used to absorb the oily solution which is driven to the centre. 
If the solvent be applied to the oily spot direct, the grease is caused to spread 
into the fabric. 

Steam Cylinder and Valve Lubrication ~ Imperfect Nature Although 
^ Pcntcoost. Jour, 80 c. Chem, I ftJ., 1897, }>. 409. 
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it is ]»ossible so to lubricate the evlindcTs and valves ot a steam engine 
that there shall be no excessive wear, it is impossible to obtain anything like 
the results, so far as friction is concerned, given by a well-lubricated journal. 
The pistons and valves move to and fro in straight lines, and do not tend to 
place themselves automatically in such positions as to trap the oil properly 
and keep the surfaces from touching. Neither can the large extent of surface 
exposed be kej)t flooded with th(‘ oil, the passage of live steam through the 
valve-chest and cylinders not admitting the j)resence of large quantities of 
oil. We have, therefore, to be content with th(' pr(*sence of a lubricating 
film of no great thickness, and either make the loads on the bearing surfac(‘s 
small or cause them to niovt* somewhat slowly. 

For a proper understanding of the conditions under which the efficient 
lubrication of steam- valv(‘s and cylinders takes jilace, it is necessary to consider 
at some* length the })hysical properties both of the lubricant and of the steam. 

Evaporalion of (Hl.—hWi'n at ordinary tempe^rafures, water, wdien in a dry 
atmospluTC, evaporates, the vapour mixing with th(‘ air and making it moist. 
8uch evaporation goes on until the air is saturated with moisture. Som(*what 
similar conditions occur at the free surface of a mineral oil. Such oils slowly 
evaporate until their vajiours saturate* the air or steam in contact with the'in. 
With ordinary bearings at ordinary temperatures there is very little loss 
by evaporation, when oil of good quality is used, but at the high tempt‘ratures 
of steam cylinders serious loss may occur, for not only is the tendency to 
evaporate increased, but the oil vapour is rapidly carried off witli tlui great 
volume of steam jiassing through the exhaust. On this ac(‘ount, mineral 
cylinder oils should be carefully tested for volatility, as directed on p. 258, 
and all that arc unduly volatile rejected. 

Decowpositiov of Luhricanis , — Vegetable and animal oils are unsuitable 
for cylinder lubrication, as, in contact with steam, at the high tem])eratures 
to which they are subjected, they undergo a cheniic^al change resulting in 
the formation of free fatty acids (p. 287) wliich may give rise to very s(*rious 
corrosion. In many instances the use of such fatty lubricants has resulted in 
the cylinder metal being rendered quite spongy or porous in the course of a 
few years: bolts, valve-spindles, studs, and other j^arts have b(*en cut quite 
through, and cylinder joints, etc., rendered leaky. 

The steam passages also become choked with metallic soaps, oxides of 
iron, and free carbon, resulting from the chemical action of th(*<-fatty acids 
upon the cylinder metal and the destructive decomposition effected by heat 
and high-pressure steam. In locomotives the oil thrown against tlie hot 
blast-pipe, and even that adhering to the ports, undergoes destructive distilla- 
tion, with formation of a carbonaceous deposit, which accumulates and gradually 
blocks up the passages. A partial analysis of such a deposit, scraped from a 
piston head, is given below. 


Fixed carbon, ......... 35*37 

Hydrocarbons soluble in ether, ...... 7*52 

Neutral fatty oil, ........ 3*07 

Fatty acids, free, and combined with metaJie. oxides, . . 2*52 

Ash ; chiefly oxides of iron, with small quantities of copper 

oxide, lead oxide, etc5., ...... 44*85 

Moisture, .......... 2*21 

Undetermined and loss, ....... 4*46 


100*00 

Fatty oils, however, when mixed with mineral oils, in quantities not 
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exiHicding 5 to 20 ])er cent., do not seem to produce these objectionable results 
so readily ; indeed, the lubrication of parts which have to carry very heavy 
loads is greatly improved by the addition of such oils. 

When surface condensers are used, and the condensed water is again 
passed into the boilers, great care must be exercised to prevent the passage 
into the boilers of the oil used for the lubrication of the cylinders. Animal 
and vegetable (fatty) lubricants must not be used in such cases, even in small 
quantities, for the acids liberated by the action of heat and water- vapour 
pass into tlio boilers and cause serious corrosion and other troubles. These 
acids cannot be separated from the water by merely allowing it to rest for a 
time in a tank , they remain to a large extent suspended in the water, giving 
it an opalescent ajipearance. Mineral oil also remains sus})cTKh^d in condens(*d 
water in a very fine state of division, and even though a considerable quantity 
may rise to the surface and be removed, sufficient may r{unain in suspension 
to produce very serious effects upon the Hues. Indeed, its presence may so 
check the passage of heat through the boiler plates as to cause them to colla})se. 
When the wat(ir is passed through an efficient filter before entering the boiler, 
and is thereby made bright and clear, no corrosive action a))pcars to take place, 
the grease, etc., being for all practical purposes eliminated. 

The deleterious effects produced by the action of a lubricant on marine 
boilers, when surface condensers have to be used, have led to marine engiiuvs 
being run without any direct lubrication whatever of their steam -chests or 
cylinders, though a certain amount of oil finds its way in from the swabbing 
of piston-rods, etc. This can often bo done without any very serious wc'ar 
taking place, for the load on the rubbing surfaces of many well-designed engines 
is very small, but with new engines slow speeds must be adopted to begin 
with, and the surfaces allowed to burnish " and acquire hard skins. For 
r<*marks on the use of grajdiite in cylinder lubrication, see pp. 186, 576, and 577. 

Application, of Cylinder and Vahe Lubricants. -Even when the lubricant 
used for steam cylinders is a good one, it is sometimes found that tlie jiarts 
arc imperfectly lubricated. This may arise from several causes, most of which, 
however, can be traced to superficial tension phenomena. 

It has already been explained tliat water will not touch the oiled surface* 
of a solid, although the relative superficial tensions of metal, oil, and water 
arc such that the latter has a greater affinity for the metal than oil has. But 
oil cannot be readily removed from a metallic surface by water, for the oil is 
nearly insoluble, and evaporates very slowly. On the other hand, watc^r may 
be readily replaced by oil, owing to the facility with which the water eva])orates 
and leaves a comparatively clean surface for the oil to cover. The superior 
affinity of a metallic surface for water rather than oil is also shown by the 
rapidity with which water will displace the oil from a bearing where there is 
abrasion going on, and will cause it to run hot. The presence of water in a 
steam-cylinder or steam-chest is consequently deleterious. The friction of th(‘. 
faces rubs off the oil, and if water be present in bulk, it covers the surfaces, 
and if the loads be heavy, they grind and tear in the absence of a lubricant. 
This can be prevented to some extent by adding colloidal graphite to the 
lubricant, by which means a film of graphite is gradually formed upon the 
friction surfaces. 

The condensation which takes place in a long stream-pipe will often send 
so much water into the engine cylinders that lubrication becomes inqiossible. 
To prevent this, separators are fitted so as to dry the steam before it is used. 
A vertical exhaust-pipe not fitted with a drain-pipe to carry away the water 
will also cause wear and tear of the valves, for the water condensed in the 
cylinders cannot get away freely. Difficulty is often experiehced when valves 
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are placed on the top of the cylinders, for the water in the cylinders and steam- 
chest cannot escape, but remains on the cylind(*r bottom and the valve faces. 

The 1) valves of non-compound high-pressure engines, especially when not 
balanced, press very heavily upon their faces, but the stroke being small, 
and the speed of rubbing low, the heating ellect is not large. The pressure 
upon them, however, is so great that where at their ends there is any consider- 
able length ot valve-seating which, OAving to the short stroke, is not exposed 
to tlie steam, the surfaces are apt to grind and tear. To ensure the propeu 
lubrication of this part of the valve face, grooves may be cut in it, as shown 
in fig. 255. The addition of colloidal graphite to the lubricant 
may be an advantage in this casii also. 

We have in a previous chapter described one or two forms 
of lubricator designed to introduce steadily a lubricant into tin; 
steam spac(*s without, entailing loss of either steam or oil. Such 
a lubricator is generally jilac-i^d above the ]>oint where th(‘. 
steam-pipe enters the steam-chest. It must not b(‘ placed 
above the main steam-valve, for when the engine is not at work, the steam- 
[)ij)(i may become filled with condensed water and the lubricator allowed to 
feed into it. llising up the water-logged steam-pipe the oil will flow into th<‘> 
boiler, and may cause serious injury there. The pi])e conveying the oil from 
the lubricator should be carried well into the st(^am-])ipe, so that the lubricant 
may be delivered into tin' rajiid current of steam and not allowed to run down 
th(i sides of the pipe. Indeed, it is a good plan to carry the oil-supply j)ij>e 
right across the steam-pipe, and allow the oil to escajie through a numbi^r of 
side perforations. When this is done, the oil escapes at several points, is 
well distributed over the column of steam in the steam-pipe, covers tin' surface 
of each particle' of water passing with the steam, or is carried as spray to all 
parts of the steam-chest. The water particles, being covered with a pc'llicle 
of oil, then lubricate instead of merely wetting with water the surfaces upon 
which they impinge. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE CLARIFICATION AND RECOVERY OF USED LUBRICATING OIL. 

The lubricating oil used in internal combustion (‘ugines, (mclosed-type steam 
engines, steam turbines and all kinds of engine and machine bearings Jiaving 
pump lubrication, gradually becomes charged with particles of dirt and metal, 
carbonaceous jiarticles, asphaltic matter and water, and must be withdrawn 
and freed from th<‘se impurities from time to time, or thrown away. The 
oil which drips or is thrown from the bearings of ordinary steam and gas engines, 
shafting, etc., and is or should be collected by placing splash-guards and drip- 
tins in suitable ])ositions, also becomes charged with dirt and ni'cds purification. 
All this oil, if purely mineral or only slightly compoundc^d, can be recoviu’ed 
and used ovit and over again, and even some of the more heavily compounded 
oils can be dealt with in tin; same way, though to a mon^ limited extent. 

The imp(‘rative need of economy and the avoidance of waste in all branches 
of industry, owing to the high cost and in some cases the increasing cost of 
materials, makes the recov(‘ry of used lubricating oil a subject of great iiii- 
jiortance to all power users. The cost of lubricating oil in relation to the cost 
of fuel may be com])arativ(dy small, but in the gross it is a considerable item. 
Mr. A. Duckham recently stat(‘d that hi' had worked out some figures for 
power plajits and had found that one ton of lubricant was required to lubricate 
th(‘ machinery for the pow<*r develojied by 400 tons of fuel. It has been 
estimated that befon* tin* war tin* annual ex})enditure on lubricants in this 
country amounted to £6,000,000. In 1921 tin* cost of the lubricants used 
by railways in this country had incri'ased from three to four and even mort‘ 
times com flared with tin* j)nc<‘S ruling in 1913. Mr. H. M. Wells in the <lis- 
cussion on Mr. Wilson’s pap(*r referred to below ^ stat(‘.d that in 1920 the cost 
of Pennsylvania crude oil was over six times that of pre-war days, and still 
rising ; the price of spindle oil was five times, that of engine, oil six times, 
and that of cylinder oil seven to eight times higher than the average prices in 
19U. 

It is fortunate that the lubricating oils chiclly used to-day lend themselves 
to recovery so much better than the older lubricants. The vegetable and 
animal oils formerly used gradually absorb oxygen, develop acidity, and 
become thickened and changed throughout their mass beyond recovery. 
The mineral lubricating oils used to-day are far less liable to oxidation, d(*,velop 
less acidity and less harmful acidity, and the most objectionable jiroducts 
of their oxidation- and decomposition, as well as the dirt and other suspended 
impurities, can be removed from the oil by a simple process of filtration. 

In a paper read before the Diesel Engine Users’ Association in October 
1920,^ the author divided the commercial plants in general use for the jmrilica- 
tion of used lubricating oil into the following classes, viz. : - 

1. Those in which the oil is merely allowed to settle, with or without 
warming. 

^ The Recovery of Lubricatitiq Oil, by A. J. Wilson, and Report of Disciisnon. Published 
by the Diesel Engine Users’ Association, 19 Cadogan Gardens, London. S.W. 3; price 3s. 
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2. Those in wiiich settling and filtration are carried out in a series of 

chanibiTS. 

3. Those in which the oil is ])asscd through boiling water, heatt^d by means 

of steam coils or electric heaters, and no chemicals are used. 

4. Those in which the water is heated but not boiled, and the oil is clarified 

by chemical means. 

5. Tho8(‘ in which the oil is passed through a centrifugal clarifier. 

To the foregoing must now be added : — 

6. The stream-lim^ filter, invented by Dr. Hole Shaw. 

Plants included in C^lass 1 are the most primitive and simph*, and the least 
elective. A deep cylindrical tank or barrel is used, having a fine gauze 
straiiK'r at th(‘ top through which the dirty oil is ])Oured, and provided with 
thrc'c or mon' taps at ditterent levels. A wide sludg(' outlet is also provided, 
nt or near the bottom. The tank or liarn'l is tilh‘d with th(‘ dirty oil, whicdi 
IS allow('d to stand until it has eh‘ared sufbchmtly to be drawn off from the 
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dilT<‘rt‘nt taps in rotation. Two or more tanks or barrels, us(‘d in rotation, 
ar(‘ needed, as tln^ oil which has settled or is settling must not be distairlx'd by 
adding further dirty oil until the whole of the clear oil has been drawn off. 
Objections to this kind of plant are the length of time requiri'd for settling, 
which may be some months, and the space occuj)ied by the tanks, of which 
several may be needed. Some oils persistently refuse to become clear, how- 
ever long they may be left to settle. It must also be noted that the asphaltic 
and carbonaceous impurities, held in colloidal suspension, are not likely to be 
removed by any mere settling process. 

Fig. 256 shows in section a waste-oil filter made by Messrs. A. 0. Wells 
& Co., which is an example of the plants included in Class 2. The filter consists 
of three compartments, either of which can be removed from the others to 
facilitate cleaning. The uppermost chamber receivos the dirty oil, which is 
allowed to settle for a time dependent upon the dirtiness of the oil. The 
floating siphon is then set in operation and delivers the settled oil, drop by 
drop, into the second compartment, whence it passes by gravity through a 
special filtering i^ad into the lowest compartment. The descending oil, aft,er 
percolating through the filtering pad in the second compartment, is led into 
a tube in the third or lowest compartment, which terminates in a second 
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filtering pad which operates by upward filtration, and the clarified oil finally 
falls into the bottom of the compartment, whence it is drawn ofi for re-use, as 
required. The process of settlement and filtration requires about three* days 
to comph'te, but can be hastened by heating the oil with a steam coil or electric 
heater. 

A filter of different ])attern, belonging to tin* saim* class, is shown in section 
in fig. 257. The dirty oil is poured into the iij)]H‘r part of the chamber n. 



Fig. 257. 


passing through the perforated grid h into the lower part, in which water and 
the coarser and heavier impurities settle. The oil then slowly percolates 
upwards through the filtering pad d, rises over the partition e, filters down- 
wards through the chamber / into the chamber q, from which the clean oil 
can be drawn off through the cock c. The dirty oil in the chamber a can be 
heated by means of the steam coil shown. The filtering pads are composed 
of white, unbleached cotton yarn. Other well-known filters of the same class 
are the Wakefield,” “ Vacuum, Valor,” “ Fox’s Filtroil,” “ Wilcox,” etc. 
Essential features of a good oil-filter of this type are : (1) A capacious settling- 
chamber, in which the oil can be warmed to increase its fluidity and facilitate 
the subsidence of water and coarser particles of dirt ; (2) double filtering 
chambers or pads through which the oil passes from the settling-chamber, (a) 
by upward, and (6) by downward filtration, the filtering material used being 
the best white cotton yarn or waste, carefully packed, and capable of being 
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compressed by means of a screw ; and (c) an arrangement for distributing 
the oil evenly over the surfaces of the filtering pads. Oil filters of this typo 
are used for the smaller power plants, and should be placed in the engine-room 
in a conv(uiient position for us(‘. 

An oil-recovery jdant of the type im*ln<led in Wilson’s (lass 3 is that in- 
stalled at the generating station of tlie (3i(dsea Electricity Su])ply (V>., a diagram 
of which is shown in fig. 258. The waste oil from the engines, etc., is collected 
in a common tank, whenc(‘ it is pumj)ed into a larger tank plac<‘d at a height 

of about 8 feet above floor level. A 
pi])e from this elevated tank is led 
to the bottom of a cylindrical open 
tank, shown in the diagram, of about 
50 gallons capacity, which stands on 
the floor. Water is run into this 
tank to a depth of about 12 inches, 
and is heated to boiling by means 
of a steam coil. The dirty oil is 
then slowly admitted through th<» 
perforated pipe and rises through 
the boiling water, the rate of flow, 
regulated by th(‘ valve, being such 
as to maintain » clean yellow froth 
on the surface of the oil. When 
about 30 gallons of dirty oil have 
been thus admitted fo the tank, the 
sup])ly of oil and steam are shut 
off, and the oil is left to settle for 
some hours. The clarified oil is then 
drawn ofi* through the drain cocks 
placed at different levels and trans- 
ferred to a tank divided into an 
upper and a lower compartment. 
The hot oil is poured into the upper 
compartment, and is drawn olffrom 
the surface, when cool, by a float- 
ing ]>ipe, which delivers it into the 
lower compartment for use. No 
filtering medium is used. The sus- 
])ended carbonaceous particles re- 
main ])artly on the surface of the 
wafer in the boiling tank, and those 
whicli are drawn off with the oil 
settle out in the ujiper compartment of the clarified oil tank. 

Fig. 259 illustrates a plant of the type covered by Wilson’s Class 4 and used 
for the treatment of compounded oils. It consists of a water-jacketed 
cylindrical tank, lagged with asbestos. The tank has a conical bottom, the 
cone terminating in a filling pipe which leads down to a semi-rotary pump, 
by means of which the dirty oil is pumped up from a sump. In this pipe, 
on the delivery side of the pump, a valve J is fitted, to prevent leakage back- 
wards through the pump when the tank is charged. In cleaning a charge of 
waste oil, water is first admitted slowly from the town mains through the pipe 
A and valve K, an electric heater is put into action, causing a circulation of 
water in the pipes and Ag and heating the water, which gradually fills 
the jacket until the excess overflows through the pipes H and G, and thence to 
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waste. The jacket, having been filled, and while heating is in progress, valve 
B is opened and water enters the tank from the bottom, through the valve C. 
When the tank is half-full, valves B and C are closed. Valve J is then opened 
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and oil is pumped up from the sump by the semi-rotary pump, the oil passing 
through the water, until the tank is filled to just below the level of the overflow 
]»ij)(‘ N. Valve J is then shut, and the contents of the tank arc heated until 
they reach the temperature of the water-jacket, which is maintained at 180® -■ 
11)0 ' F. A charge of soda solution, made by dissolving 10 lbs. of ‘‘ oilite ” 
(mainly sodium carbonate with a little caustic soda) in a bucketful of hot 
water, is poured into the hot oil from the top and briskly agitated with the 
oil by means of com])ress(^d air admitted through the valve F. After ten 
minutes the air is shut ofi and the contents of the tank are allowed to scuttle 
for about six hours. The clarified oil is then displaced from the tank by 
closing valve K and admitting water into the tank from below, through the 
valv(‘s 13 and C. The displaced oil flows through thc^ pipe N into tin* clean 
oil tank, until the water level has risen high enough to overflow down the 
waste ])ipe G, at which point it ceases to rise any higher in the tank, and no 
water can, therefore, pass over into the clean oil tank. The soda wash used 
in this process would remove fatty acids from the compounded oil, which 
might not be an advantage if the whole were removed. An (*mulsion might 
also be formed, from which the oil would not readily s(^])arate. The process 
is, in fact, one the success of which wpuld de])end very much on how carefull v 
it was worked and the comj)Osition of the oil dealt with. 

The centrifugal oil-purifiers, included in Wilson’s fifth class, are very 
largely used for marine purjioses, and where large quantities of oil have to b(‘ 
dealt with quickly and in a small space/ The motion of a ship would prevent 
the use of any oil-purifier dependent upon quiescent settling, whilst the centri- 
fugal purifiers are not afiected by it. The De Laval Oil Purifier is shown in 
section in figs. 260 and 261. Fig. 260 shows the complete machine, and fig. 261 
shows the bowl in which the separation of the oil from its removable impurities 
takes place. The machine consists, essentially, of a cast-iron frame provided 
with suitable bearings for supporting a vertical shaft or spindle which carries 
the separator bowl at the upper end. The weight of the bowl and spindle, 
together with any thrust due to driving, is taken by two tread wheels on 
which the lower end of the vertical shaft rests. Surmounting the bowl are 
two covers which receive the discharges from the bowl. In addition to the 
discharge covers, another, known as the overflow cover, is provided. If at 
any time the bowl should become clogged by a large amount of dirt so that 
the liquid can no longer flow through, the inlet tube fills up and overflows 
into this cover. This keeps the overflow sej^arate and acts as a warning signal 
that the bowl needs cleaning. The machine is made in several patterns, 
arranged for driving by belt, electro-motor, or turbine, so as to maintain a 
rapid rotation of the bowl. 

The oil which it is desired to purify is fed into the regulating cover and 
strainer shown at the top of fig. 260, and passes down the central tube to the 
bottom of the bowl, whence it flows out and up through holes in the discs, 
and is distributed in thin layers between the discs. Here, owing to centrifugal 
action, separation takes place. The material, which is heavier than water, 
such as sand and metallic particles, is thrown outwards to the periphery of 
the bowl and held there in a sediment pocket. The water, being heavier 
than the oil, also passes outwards and upwards along the outer edge of the 
discs, and from there to the discharge outlet. The oil, being lighter than the 
water, passes inwards between the iscs, where the thin layers are subjected 
to such centrifugal force as to throw out the remaining traces of suspended 
impurities and water. These impurities are forced along the lower surface 
of each disc towards the sediment pocket, and the purified oil, freed from all 
suspended impurities except such as are in colloidal suspension, is forced 
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toward the mitral ahaft, and from thonco upwards to the oil discharge outlet. 
The makers claim that tlie action of the l)e Laval howl is so ])erfect that if 
perchanc(‘ no water enters the bowl vvith the oil tlieri* will be no discharge 
throiigli the sjiont forming the water discharge outlet, whilst if water only is 
passed through the bowl, nothing will come out of the s]>out forming the oil 
outlet. The t^^ird s])out, showii in fig. 260, as already statiMl, only comes into 
operation if the bowl should Ix'cono' chok(‘d with dirt 

In conm'ction wdth g(*ared iurbines, tJu* 7^(i Ijaval oil-purifier is installed 

between the ovi'rhead supply tanks 
and the drain tank, so that oil can 
be passed from the overhead tanks 
through the ])urifi<T to the drain tank 
The purifier can b(‘ arranged t.o ]mrify 
all or a ])art only of the oil (Vank- 
(ase oil, from J)i(‘S('l and ollnr on- 
•rines, can be d(‘alt with in either of 
two w^ays. Th(‘ oil can tdther be used 
until it has become too dirty for 
furth(*r use, then wdiolly withdrawn 
and purifi(‘d, the engine meanwdiih* 
b(‘ing lubricat(‘d wdth fresh ch‘an oil : 
or the oil, or a portion th(*reof, can 
be pumped through the purifier at 
r(‘giilar short intervals, and thus main- 
taimd in a moderately chnin and dr} 
(‘ondition. Cutting oils can also be 
reclaimed by means of this machine. 
Fig. 201. A centrifugal oil-punfter of more 

rec(*nt design, krumui as the Sharpies 
Super“(.Vntrifug<*, is shown in figs. 262 and 263.^ In this apparatus, the sejiarator 
b(»wl consisls of a plain steed cylinder, without discs or jdates, which (;aii be 
caused to rotate at a v(*rv high speed. Fig. 262 show's this centrifuge in section. 
The bowl A is a steel cylinder, inches in diameter, 30 iiudu's in length, 
and weighing* only 35 lbs. It is housed within a (mtiical (*ast-iroii casing, 
and is diiven by an electric motor or small steam turbine at 17,000 revolutions 
per mimit(‘. The bowl is suspended from a ball bearing by means of a flexible 
spindlf?, and at the. foot is guided in a busliing desigm'd simply to limit any 
lateral movement. Inside the bowl, attached to its u])]:)er end, is a three- 
winged vane B, the purpose of which is to prevent the liquid from .slipjung 
relatively to the bowd and so losing some of the centrifugal effect. The oil 
to be purified is conveyed by the pipe (• to a jet at the centre of tin* guide 
bush at the foot of the bowl, and on issuing from the jet, strikes a hori^iontal 
baffle plate which spreads it out sidewrays, as shown diametrically in fig. 263. 
Under the influence of the centrifugal force the rising liquid piles up round 
the cylindrical surface of the bowl, leaving an air-space in the interior, and 
the liquid beconu's stratified, the solid impurities heavier than water being 
thrown to the outside and eventually settling at the foot of the bowl, and the 
oil, with any contained water, rising. A ring at the top of the bowl- -the 
ring from which the three-winged vane is .suspended — permits the two liquid 
strata to be separated, the lighter oil going through the centre of the ring 
and the heavier water round its periphery. The two streams find their exit 
through separate passages in the head and flow into collecting chambers 

^ From blocks kindly supplied- by SutKir-C5cntrifuciil Encineers, Ltd., Aldwyoh House, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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lirovidcd with spouts, which discharge the oil into the dean tank and the 
water to waste. A liand-hrake. op(‘rated by a spring controlled by a liand- 
lever, is provided for ]>ringing the bowl to r(‘st after a run. When this has 
been done, oil, etc., reinabiing in the bowl, antoniaticall y drains out through 



Fig. 262. 


an outlet in the bottom of the main casing into a small drain tank. The 
bowl is then removed, cleaned from the solid impurities and reassembled, 
an operation which is stated to take no more than ten minutes. 

What promises to be a great advance on all the above-described methods 
of oil reclamation is the stream-line filtration method invented by Dr. H. S. 
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Hole »Shaw.' Tho disrovory which led I0 tliis iDvcntion was made in the course 
of oil the ni(‘c]iaiiism of stream-line How on wJiicIi Dr. Hide Shaw had 

))(*(*]! en^a^(*d for many y(‘ar\s. In nia.kini][ i‘X|H'rim(mts with alternate streams 
of colourless glycerin and glycerin coloured r<*d with a dy(‘, b(‘twe<‘n a. pair 



Fig. 263. 

of glass plates, it was discovered that when certain very small distances 
separated the plates, and the glycerins were forced against their edges, 
whilst the glycerin flowed between the plates and followed the usual stream- 
line jiath, the red colouring matter was arrested at the edges of the plates. 

1 Froc. Roy, Soc., 1923, ciii. (A), pp. 656-661 ; Jour, Chem, Jnd„ xlu. (1023). 
pp. 353-356, 
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The work was followed uji wiili sheets of paper instead of glass, and it was 
found that when elnnnically trc^ated paper was used, which was impervious 
to th<‘ liquid ex])erimented with, and a very large number of sh(‘ets were pressed 
together in a j>aek, it was possible to effect filtration and separation of such 
materials as colloidal suspensions, which cannot be separated by any ordinary 
method of filtration. Ajnong such sus])ensions, it was found that th(‘ eolloidai, 
asphaltic, and carbonaceous impurities in used lubricating oil, which had 

hithertf) defied all attempts at sep- 
aration, except, by chemical co- 
agulation, could be filtered out and 
a ])erfeclly clean oil obtained with- 
out any further treatment. 

The action of this filter would 
a])])ear to be due to the formation 
of an adsorb(*d film on the filtering 
discs, wlncli oritmts a thicker film 
on th(‘ out side, and from this thick^T 
film many materials are rejected. 
Wlnm the distance b(‘tween tw'o 
filtering discs is suflie.iently small, 
any liquid iiassing must be fr(‘e from 
many impurities which are left on 
the (Mig(‘s of the discs. Hole 8haw ^ 
remarks . When the film was re- 
duced in thi(‘,kness beyond a certain 
amount, say to 1 /10.0(H) inch or less, 
not only was the matter in suspen- 
sion« prevented from entering, but 
the colour bands in the stream-lines 
became invisibh*, and the liquid 
pas.s<*d through th(‘ spaces between 
the discs freed from the introduced 
impurities.” 

To achieve the results stated, 
the imjxTvioiis [lajier must have 
a suitabh* matti'd or rough surfaci* ; 
if a smooth surface is obtained by 
(alend(‘ring, then it is necessary to 
j)rint or emboss the j)a])(*r in su(‘li 
a way as to form channels of any 
minute d(*j>th required through 
which thi‘ fiow^ can take place. It 
was found that the grain or matt 
of the sh(*ets of certain w^aterproof 
paper prevented the sheets from touching over their entire surface when pressed 
together, and jirovided the channels necessary to allow^ the required flow. 

By this nudhod of filtration, the colouring matter of what were supposed 
to be complete solutions is at once removed the filtrate, from liquids coloured 
with aniline and. other dyes being clear and c.olourh'ss. 

Subsequent experimental w^ork has led to the ])erfc‘cting of the filter, 
examples of which ari*, shown in figs. 264, 265, and 266.^ It must lie understood 

^ Proc, Hoy. Soc., 1923, ciii, (A), pp. 556-501. 

* Wo aro iiidobted for these figures and particulars to tiie Stream Lino Filter Co., Ltd., 
64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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that in the stream-line filter the liquid is drawn by suction or forced under 
pressure botwecui (not throiijjh) leaves (d T)re])ared paper, pressed tojzether 
more or less tightly, ae(‘(»rding to (*ir(*uiustaiu*(‘H, and the solids present are 
arrested at th(‘ edtjes 1 / the paper leaves, whilst the filtrate ])asses on to the 
outlet through the extremely thin, flat passages between the separate leaves. 
As ap|)lied to tlie filtration of dirty lubricating oil, the i)aper leaves are used 



0 } 'FNWNtldUNt, 
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in the form of flat rings, about 1| inch in diameter, with |-inch diameter 
round holes through their centres, and some thousands of these rings are 
threaded on mild steel bars of square cross-section, so that when the rings are 
compressed they form tubes of about 2 feet in length. A number of these 
pajjer tubes with their central supj)orting steel bars, each of which forms a filter- 
ing (‘Jement, are mounted on a circular steel plate and enclosed in a cylindrical 
container of sheet metal, as shown in fig. 264, which illustrates the container 
with, the filtering elements withdrawn. In this form of filter, the necessary 
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pressure between tJie paper rings is supplied by helical springs mounted on 
the upper ends of the bars, which pass freely through holes in the ])late from 
which the bars are susjxukIcmI, the springs being lield in position by washers, 
so that th(*y tend to ])ull the bars upwards and compress the paper rings 
betwe(‘ii th(‘ plati^ and a washer on the lower end of (*aeh bar. In the arrange- 
ment illustrated in figs. 265 and 266 the ])ressiire is ajiplied to the paper rings 
by a cast-iron grid into which tin* lower ends of the square bars carrying the 
paper rings fit, lh(‘ whole grid being pulled upwards to compress th(‘ paper 
by rods fitted wdth s])rings compressed between lugs on th(* walls of the con- 
tainer. and nuts and washers on the rods, as shown in the figures. Th(‘ uppcT 
circular ])late divides the container into tAvo parts, as shown in fig. 265. The 
dirty oil is fed into the lower part. Steam coils are provided, as showm, to 
heat the oil to about 200"" F., in ordi'r to reduce the viscosity and assist in the 
evaporation of water. The upjier jiart of the container is connected with tin* 
cylinders shown in fig. 267, used alternatidy, from w'hich th(‘ air is exhausted 
by means of a punij) cajiable of 
maintaining a vacuum of about 26 
inches of mercury. This vacuum is 
sufficient to draw the oil from the 
lower part of the filter, between the 
paper rings, up through the spaces 
betweim th(‘ squari' st(M‘l bars and 
the round holes in th<^ rings, 

into tJi(' u])p(‘r part of tin* filter, 
and thenc(‘ into tin* evacuated 
cylindi'r, from which, wln'ii full, 
it is drawn oil for use as required, 
the second cylinder meanwhile being 
evacuated and drawing the oil from 
the filter. The solid inifuirities are 
arrested at tin* outer surfaces of tin* 
filtering ehmients, and when the 
accumulat('d de])osit. has b(*come so 
thick as to imjiede filtration it is 
removed by means of a eiirn*nt of Pio. 266. 

air under a pressure of about 20 

lbs. per sq. inch, admitted to the up])<‘r comjmrtmerit of tin* filter from a 
separate outside source, or from what is normally the outlet side of the 
vacuum pump. This air passes between the paper rings in a reverse direc- 
tion to the ftltering oil and quickly detaches the deposit (see fig. 268), which 
falls to the bottom of tJic filter and is removed through a sludge* valve. 
When the filter is being cleaned, filtration is of course sus])ended. the cocks 
controlling the vacuum and the compressed air being interlocked, so that 
both cannot be opened at the same time. Under the combined influence 
of the vacuum used in filtration and the heating of the oil by the steam 
coil, water in the oil is evaporated, as well as the lighfer fractions of 
cracked fuel oil which may have found their way into the lubricating 
oil. 

The filter has been adopted for use in connection with steam turbines, 
Diesel and other internal combustion engines, and oil engines, the oil undergoing 
filtration being heated cither by steam or by means of (*x]iaust gases from the 
engine. A small filter having 16 filtering elements, each only i inch in diameter, 
and capable of filtering at the rate of two gallons per hour, has been designed 
for use on motor cars. The results in Tabic CLXIII., published by the Stream 
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Lino Filter Co., were obtained with oil used in a HO-h.]). cold-starting Diesel 
engine. In a discussion which fcook place before the (JJiiuiucal Engineering Group 
of the Society of Cheniical Industry in Marcli 1926, Dr. W. K. Onnandy 



stated tliatlie had examined cliejiiic-alJy tin* ju'oduclh scfuirated by the stream- 
line filter from a crank-case lubricating od. They varied greatly in composition, 
depending apparently on the route coviTod by th(‘ vehicle. Jn some cases 



c?. b, 

(a) Filter Pack with Accumulated Jic.sidue. (b) Filter Pai k after Evacuation. 

Fui. 2«8. 

much silica w^as ])resont, from road dust, in other cases there was very little 
silica, but in all cases much asphaltic matter was present, showing that, the 
asphaltic bodies formed by oxidation of the mineral oil were removed by 
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tli(' tilt(‘r, and t}i(‘ fiIt(^r(Ml oil in oss(*iitial particulars was j)ractically as ij;ood 
as th(‘ orif^inal oil. Tlic filter further acted mechanically as a means of sejiarat- 
the watiu- from the oil. believed that valuable information would 

be obtained in rejj;ard to th(‘ nature of the wear and tear which went on in 
motor-car engiiK'S by a sysUmiatic examination of the products which could 
be separated from tin* (Tank-cas<‘ oil by th(‘. str(‘am-lin(‘ filter, and s<^me of 
which, so far as lie knew, could not be separated in any other way. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF MACHINERY. 

Clca ill mess. One of the first points to bo attended to, if inai’Iiinory is to be 
kept in good order and work satisfactorily, is cleanliiu'ss. We have already 
pointed out the necessity of keejung grit and dirt of various kinds out of th<i 
lubricants used. But rajiid wear and even overli(‘ating may result from 
dust blown about the engine or machine-room. On tliis account, proper 
care should lx* takim to jirevent the accumulation of dust in corners, louvres, 
etc., for in windy weatluT it is liable to be suddmily scattered over the 
inachwiery. Indeed, every precaution should b(‘ taken to jirevmit the admission 
of grit and dirt, the floors being moistened and swe])t rejx'atedly, and every 
corner scraped ch‘an. In many caH<*s it is well to cover motors, dynamos, 
etc., when not at work, by dust-proof coverings. 

The extent to which jnoper care is taken to keej) the machinery in order, 
and in jirojier running condition, is nearly always reflei^ted by the general 
a[)pearance of tlie installation. (W(*lessness of management go hand in hand 
with dirty machinery and untidy engine-houses and shojis. In many of our 
modern engine-rooms, dust, dirt, and scattered oil or waste arir considered 
as much out of place as they would be in a dwelling-house. 

The nature of the task imposed upon the engineer in charge of an engine- 
room or mill depends largely uf)on the design of tlu' machinery he has to look 
after. As (*xtreme cases we may contrast the huge, slow-moving pumping 
engine of the last century with the comparatively light, high-speed motors 
furnishing jiower for a modern electric-light and power station. In the one 
c.ase lubrication is generally effected by the old imperfe(‘t siphon arrangements, 
and in the other by the more modern automatic methods giving perfect or 
})ressurc lubrication. On the score of satisfactory running there is little to 
choose between the two methods, but the older maehimvs cannot compare as 
regards first cost and economy with the more modern designs. It frequently 
hapjiens, however, that steam, gas, and oil motors are made to run at speeds 
for which their lubricating arrangements are quite unfitted, and it is only by 
the exercise of the greatest care that casualties can be avoided. Free lubrica- 
tion and good oils being necessary, splashers have to be fixed in such a way as 
to prevent the oil from being thrown about, and tins placed to catch that 
portion of the lubricant which is ejected at the ends of the brasses. 

High speeds may be considered as ranging from 500 to 15,000 revolutions 
per minute, the higher speeds being generally confined to comparatively small 
spindles transmitting considerable power, and the lower speeds to shafts 
several inches in diameter. To run successfully, the lubrication must always 
be good, for the least failure in the oil supply causes the bearings to run hot. 

ensure successful running, the oil-bath or pressure-supply principle should 
be adopted, the lubricant being thrown or forced continuously over the portion 
of the bearing on the opposite side to that of the brass which carries the load. 
This may be effected either by the action of a disc, chain, or hoop on the shaft, 
or by a small pump raising the oil from a reservoir below the bearing. 

602 
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In some higli-speed bearings for shafting, which have only an iuiperf<?ct 
automatic supply, additional cups filled with grease are placed at the ends of 
the b(‘arings. Should they run warm, this grease melts, runs out, lubricates 
the rubbing surfaces, and j)r(ivents for the moment any serious injury. The 
covers of such grease cuj)s often r(*st u])on the grc'ase and fall when it runs 
away, thus warning th(^ man in charge of the need of replenishing. 

At the ])r(;sent time the whole tendency of modern (‘iigineering is to run 
every machim^ at its greatf\st j)Ossible S])eed. and thus get a maximum amount 
of work out of a motor or other machine of minimum size and weight. To 
enable this to be accom])lishe(l satisfactorily the most elheient designs of 
lubrication apparatus must be installed, and the old loos(‘ methods of engine- 
and machine-room management must be replac(‘d by others which insure th(‘ 
regular inspection of lubriiating appliances, and tin* supply of fresh oil when 
the lubricant is usi'd ov<‘r and over again. 

Iln* attendant in charg(‘ of high-s]K‘ed machinery must ('X(*rcise all ]>ossible 
care and attention, for, as vv(‘ hav«* point(‘d out, maciiines are frequently made 
to run at sjieeds for which tin* methods of lubrication ado])ted do not jiroperly 
fit them. 

It is |)erliaj)s in our large (‘lectri(‘'light and power jilants, and the engine- 
rooms of ocean limu's and battleships, that the organisation of the ojierating 
staff reac]i<‘S its gr(‘atest perfection. In sueh installations, any failure of the 
machiiKTy would l(‘ad to such serious losses and disorganisation of manu- 
facturing proc'csses depending u])on tlnun for ])ower, or jirevent tlie pro])er 
tiim‘-k(Mq)ing of shipping lines, that (n^ery care has to be taken to instal the 
best possilile lubricating a])j)aratus and see that r(‘gular and sullichmt attention 
is given to all bearing and rubbing surfaces Occasionally a failuri* will occur 
owing to the exist<‘nce of a hidden flaw ; but in the majority of cases casualties 
arise from defects in the working of lubricating devices. Indeed it can truly 
be said that th<‘ punctuality, reliability, and safety of oe(‘an liners, battleships, 
and ])ow(‘r stations at the present time results mor(‘ from the imjiroveinents 
wdiicli have been luadi* in lubricating devices and tlmir ]>roper management 
than u})on anything else. 

Evit Effects of Grit, cir. Hefon* rejecting any particular lubricant bt'cause 
difficulty has licen expeiienced rnving to the heating of the bearings supplied 
with it, care must always be taken to ascertain whetluT the fault r(‘ally lies 
with the lubricanl, or wdth impurities accidmitally introduced Enginemeu 
are a])t to tliiiik that a certain number of hot b(*arings are sure to occur, 
how(‘ver careful tliey may be. No doubt, (»ven wdien the greatest care is taken, 
bearings wdll occasionally run hot. But in all such ('ases the heating must arise 
from some irregularity, and the ext(*nt to which trouble is experi(‘nced is, in 
the majority of instanetvs, a measure* of the capacity of those in charge* of the 
inachimjry to keep things in good order. Thus, as an instance, although the 
quality of the oil used may be exce*llent, and very suitable for the purpose 
for which it is being used, still the enginoman may bo troubled wdth hot bear- 
ings, often, indeed, when e^xtra care has been taken to keep the machinery in 
good order by giving it an ample supply of oil. This almost always arist's 
from the presence in the lubricant of mechanical impurities, such as sand, 
sawdust, glass, vegetable fibre, mucilage, or precipitated paraffin. In trans- 
parent oils these arc easily seen, but in the thicker, dark varieties th(^y arc 
almost entirely invisible. When oil containing such impurities, which it 
very commonly does, is poured into oil-cups in the usual way, the solids are 
filtered out by the trimmings, or settle to the bottom of tin* res(;rvoir, and do 
not get into the bearings. But enginemen frequently go round their engines 
and pour a little oil into the ends of tfie bearings, or even remove the trimmings 
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or oil“])H(ls, and jxmr oil directly u])on the bearing surfaces, and thus introduce 
grit at ])oijits where it can easily get betwcAUi the rubbing surfaces. Films 
of various kinds also settl(‘. on the triinniings, or obstruct the oil passages, 
and [)revent the oil from finding its way with the necessary freedom to the 
working surfaces. 

I niporlance of strnimoy aJl (hi. Jn most engine-houses tlio different oils 
required are stored in iron tanks, from which they can be drawn as required. 
Into these tanks the lubricants are punqied from the barrels sui)])lied by the 
oil UKU’chants. To (‘liable as much of the oil to be removed as is possible, 
the ])uin])-pi}>(‘ is jiassed through the bung-hole and reach(*s to within a very 
small distanc<‘ of the barr(‘l bottom. The oil, as it is drawn out, thus carries 
with it the gr(‘at(‘r part of any solid material which may lit' thert'. '^J'o jin*- vent 
such foreign matter from j)as«ting into the oil-tank, a r(‘c(‘ptacle math' of fine 
wnre gauzt* should be fitted into tht' manhole of the tank in such a manner 
tJiat it can without dilliculty be taken out and (‘h'aned. 

To reduct' still further the risk of small particles of grit (‘iitering tht* oil- 
can, tilt' lubricant as it is given out for use shtnild bt* carefully strained throiigli 
wire or e-otton gauzt* as il is drawn from the tanks: for, howevt'i* good it may 
bt!. the linti solid particles it sometimes tontains, if, as wc have seen, tht'y 
should chaiift* to be introduced bt'twecn the rubbing surfat't's, will give rise 
to t'xcessive friction, cause (»vt‘rlit‘ating. and make the t'Uginet'r ft't'l uncertain 
wlit'ther he is using a suitable lubricant or whetht'r his su])j>ly is rt'ally up to 
sam])le. 

When the loss which may result from tlie stoppagt* of flit* (‘iigiiit's driving 
a iargt* mill or sluji, or generating current in an t'h'ctnc installatu>n, is taken 
into consideration, this doubh* precaution, adoptt'd to jirt'vt'ui tht* introduction 
of solid matter, docs not sc(*m uncalled for. 

Grit may also Ix' found in solid lubricants, such as natural grajihitt*. As 
such solids nnxt'tl wiili fats art* somctimt's used to put ujxm bt'arings which 
liavt* suhtTt'd abrasion and becoim* ovt'iht'att'd, its jirest'iicc may quite dt'feat 
tilt* purpose for which the solid was apjilied. 

(line f.n Woode)) Barrels. - It is customary to coat the insides of wooden 
liarrels in which lubricating oils are sometimes su])})lit*d, with glue to jirevent 
leakage, and it occasionally but rarely lia])pens that the liot litjuiti glue which 
is used in coating the barrels, and should be thoroughly drained out, is left 
in the barrel, and may cause considerable trouble in oil tanks and lubricators 
if its presence is not detected before the oil is withdrawn from the barrel. 
This litjuid ghie does not mix with the oil, and will lx* found at the bottom of 
the barrel after it has been standing a sufficient time for the glue to settle out. 
Such inqmrity might be detected when the oil is being strained before use ; 
but a syringe with a long narrow spout, inserted through the bung-hole to 
the bottom of the barrel, filled, and then withdrawn and the contents dis- 
charged into a clean glass, would be the best means of detection. 

Starting of New Machinery. -To ensure the proper working of any such 
eomjdicated piece of mechanism as a steam engine, especially if it be run at a 
high speed and with a heavy load on the bearings, or if the work transmitted 
or dovelo]>ed be large, much depends upon the intelligence of the erecting 
fitter or of the (*ngineman who sets the machine in motion. Of course the 
bearings may be so dtjsigned that, owing either to the strains set up by the 
stresses acting on them, or to the expansion of tlie parts from the heating of 
the cylinders, etc., the rubbing surfaces arc pressed together with undue force 
in plattes, and cannot possibly rim cool without some small alteration being 
made or additional clearance given. Upon the engineer in charge, therefore, 
falls the duty of making good such defects in the bearings, or their method of 
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lubrication, giving freedom to certain parts, such as slide bars, to expand so 
that they may not buckle with changes of temperature, putting in lubricating 
grooves, etc,, where tfiey have been omitted, arranging for tin*. ])roper escape 
of condensed wat(‘r from the cylinders, and taking care that all the surfa(‘es 
have been properly bedded together. All omissions defected or alterations 
made should, of coursi^, be carri(^d out with the cognisance of those r<‘S])onsil)le. 

Even when all prt‘cautionH have been taken, an engine will seldom run cool 
if it be at onct' worked with the full load on or at its maximum s])eed. This 
arises from the fact that for good lubrication, and to obtain a low coefricient 
of friction, tin* working parts must bed themselves together in a way which a 
fitter is quite unable to imitate. Indeed, in a short time all bearings, if properly 
designed, are worn to a sha|)e which enables the lubricant to be drawn in 
between the surfaces and wedge them a])art. When this shape has once been 
attaiiuid, further wear at running speeds almost ceases, especially if suitable 
methods of lubrication and proper lubricants be used. The machine should 
consequently in the first instance b(‘ run with a light load at a very low 
spe('d. llnd(*r these conditions th(‘ wear is comparativ<‘ly ra])id, esp(‘(‘ially 
if a moderately tiiin mineral oil b<‘ used ami the journals and pins lie allow(‘d 
to bed thems{‘lv(‘s in tin* brasses. The speed should then be increased, and the 
most' suitable oil used when, after some hours’ running, the working S))e(‘d has 
be(‘n attaiiK'd. During this stage it is well to su])ply the lubricant lib{*rally, 
to prevtmt overheating. 

In th(‘ ease of railway vehicles, even when the greatest care is taken, a 
journal may run hot ; it then becomes necessary to change the brass. A 
hard white metal or bronze bearing cannot be cxpect(‘d to run well at first, 
even if very carefully fit t<*d, for, as stated above, the correct form of the surfa(i(‘ 
can only be brought about by wear, and whilst such wear is going on at liigli 
speed the heat developed may be very great. To enable a vehicle, a bearing 
of wliich lias b(*conie so hot as to damage the nibbing surfaces, to be 
run at once, a new brass may be put in with a l(*ad surface about ineli 
thick. This ra[)idly beds itself upon the journal in such a way as to form a 
good surface where the journal is smooth, and does not bind heavily where 
the journal is damaged. A lead surface of this kind, 11. R. Haigh states, 
will run several hundred thousand miles without being worn off. 

Methodical Ilahiis of Lubrication . — The most prolific source of trouble^ 
experienced with machinery arises from the occasional failure of the attendant 
to give eaeli Ixiaring its proper supply of oil. No doubt an unsuitable oil, 
the iiresence of grit or some such cause, may easily r<\sult in overheatinl 
bearings, but as a rule there must be a practically complete failure of tli(‘ 
supply to give rise to a casualty. That this may hapjien very easily will be 
recognised when the number of bearings to be oiled in some maeliines is 
remembered ; for a single oil-hole or cup missed during a round of oiling will 
often lead to grave results. Each bearing and rubbing face of a locomotive, 
for instance, must be lubricated before starting, each bearing receiving a 
sufficient supidy to last for about 150 miles. In this case forgetfulness, or 
the non-adoption of a good system of oiling by the driver, may allow a bearing 
to become overheated and delay an express train for hours. 

To minimise the trouble arising from such causes, the engine attendant 
should systematically examine and occasionally feel the metal of all bearings, 
so as to detect any case of overheating in its early stages, and. when oiling a 
machine, should proceed in the same manner on every occasion, always 
taking the bearings in the same order, so as to reduce the risk of missing any. 
Even in the case of a sewing-machine or cycle this should be carried out. 
With such machines a descriptive pamphlet is usually supplied, showing 
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each oil-hole numbered. By following the instructions and giving each hole, 
etc., oil in the order stated, it will be almost im])ossible for any important 
bearing to seize , lii the case of a locomotive*, the driver should commence 
at the leading end, say on tin* right-hand side, and then systematically oil 
each b(*aring as he moves towards the end of the tender and back along the 
left side of the engine to the front again. By ado])ting some such methodical 
plan, the risk of missing any bearing and thereby causing a failure is reduced 
to the smallest possible* j)ro]>ortion. Tin* same plan should be followed in 
putting the trimmings into the oil-holes of siphon lubricators before starting 
from a station. 

Exaimnniio}} of Boaruu/s. -Assuming that all the bearings and lubricated 
surfac(*s are in good condition after a motor, machine tool, or m(*chanism 
for the transmission of powt'r has been S(‘t to work, it by no means follows 
that tliey will continue to ri'inain so for more than a few months without 
b<‘jng prop<*rly eleaned and small d(*fects madi* good, t'areful p(*riodica] 
examinations must theri'fore lx* made of I'ach bearing, for it fr(‘(pn*ntly hajipens 
that valves wear out with um*xpeeted ra]>ldity, oil ways become chok<‘d \vith 
metal or dirt, brasses fraeturi* along the (Town, white metal ])artially runs out 
of the recess(*s j)re|)ared for it , lubricating pads l)eeom(^. glazed, and a hundred 
other d(d(*ets reveal themselves. In the ease* of a locomotive, or a motor 
driving an elect rie-light and pow(‘r station, any such failure will, if not dis- 
cov^ered and rem(*di(‘d in tinn*. l(‘ad to a bre;ikd()wn, and eith(*T di^lay a train 
or tenijiorarily e.xlingmsh tin* lights. 

Although if is advisabh* to <*xamin(* bearings at stated intervals, yet, 
unless they have b(*(‘n getting warm or knocking, or tli(*re is some defect or 
flaw which requires attention, tin* parts taken to piec(*s should be replaced 
exactly as th(*y W(*r(‘ when removed It is a gr(*at mistake always to refit (^r 
rebed the brasses, for it is imjiossible to gun* the surfaces the form which 
gives the least frictional resist ane(*. W(‘ar aloin* can do this. Examinations 
should, t}H‘r(‘fore, b(* confined to s(*(‘ing that all tin* parts are sound, ‘‘ tinker- 
ing with the rubbing surfac(*s being avoided as much as possible. IridtH*(l, 
a well-designed and propcTly cared-for engine sliould run for y(‘ars without 
the use of eith(*r a file or a chisel, provided it be kept cl(*un and the lubricating 
appliances bt* always in good working order. 

In dusty or dirty situations, wh(*re the oil has a tendency to thicken, 
or in cases where the wear of tin* bearing or shaft is considerable, deposits 
are apt to form in the oilways and prev(*nt the proper flow of the lubricant. 
To prevent such dejiosits from colh^cting to a serious extent, pedestal caps, 
etc., should be oc’casionally remov(*.d and el(*aned. 

When pad-lubrication is resorted to, it is necessary to remove the pads 
every few weeks and eiean the surfaix* which comes in contact with the moving 
surface, for the wool often beconuis glazed by the* metallic surface against 
which it rubs. The pad must, therefore, be scraped clean and well oiled 
each time it is removed, i.(\ about once a week. Unless this be done regularly 
and often, the bearing will not keep cool and wear well. 

Trimmings also require frequent examination and renewal. In warm 
places fatty oils, and even mineral oils, gum and clog the pores, as does 
dirt in dusty jilaces. Want of proper attention to trimmings is a fruitful 
source of heated bearings, for the volume of oil siijiplied by them varies with 
the number of strands or with the fit of the woollen plug in the oil-hole. Any 
change either in the fluidity of the oil or in the cleanliness of the pores also 
alters the rate of supply to the bearing. 

Where the lubricant is supplied by oil-cups fitted with small valves at the 
bottom in such a way that the rate of feed may be judged by the rate at which 
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the oil falls from a small nozzle, the passages are apt to become suddenly 
clogged by mucilage or dirt stirred up from the bottom of the reservoir. They 
should, therefore, be regularly examined and cleaned out. The oil should 
also be removed ])eriodicalIy from all reservoir bearings, filtered, and if not 
too acid, used over again. 

Examination Hook. To ensure the examinations being really made at 
the required intervals by those whose duty it is to attend to such matters, an 
examination book should be kept in which is clearly stated the nature of all 
periodical examinations, a column being provided for the enginemau or fitter 
to sign after having made each inspection. 

The necessity for adopting this course is the greater the larger the station 
or mill and the more numerous the machines of various kinds it contains. 
Such machines, motors, or lines of shafting must be consecutively numbered, 
so that they may be easily identified and the entries referring to rejiairs or 
examinations juoperly kept up. 

If such a book be not ke])t, the engineer in charge cannot (‘xpect eaidi 
motor, etc., to be pro])<‘rly and regularly attended to, for some portions of 
the machinery will receive undue attention, whilst others will be neglected, 
and all sorts of difficulties will arise which a better organised system w^ould 
prevent. 

Preservation of Machinery not in Regular U.w.- - It frequently ha])])ens 
that an engine jilant for th(‘ supply of }>ower is put down in duplicate, and 
parts may have to stand idb* for weeks or even months. Whenever possible, 
such (‘iigiru's, (‘tc., should be worked alternately, so that all the surfaces mav 
be kept chnin, smooth, and in good condition. When such motors as marine 
engines have to .stand idle in dock, it is well to get u]) steam occasionally 
and run the engine for a few hours. Should this be impossible, the engine 
must be ‘‘ jiinched *’ round once each day to k'^ep the cylinder faces in good 
order. Discs fitted with teeth are often keyed on to the shaft for this purpose. 

Protection of Polished Surfaces . — In cases where an engine or machine has 
to lie idle for any length of time, a better jilan is to take the 'parts to pieces^ 
clean all the rubbing surfaces, and cover them with a protective paint. The 
same treatment should be accorded to accurately machined faces which are 
to be used for rubbing, and, indeed, all light work which is to be kept ready 
for use, as soon as it is finished: Unless this plan be adopted, the bearing 
surfac.es will soon become pitted and rusted to such an extent that the machine 
will cost in ore to rejiair than it is worth. 

The most commonly used mixture- for this jmrpose is one consisting of 
white lead and tallow. It forms a good cover when }>ut on warm, and it does 
not corrode the metals, as the acid constituents of the tallow, if there be any, 
are converted into lead soaps. The wdiite-lead in this mixture plays the 
part of the lime or soda in the numerous axle or other greases. Neutral 
petroleum jelly is also very effective in preserving bright steel from rust, 
if the surfaces to which it is apjdied are perfectly dry. 

When the machinery is for export purposes, and may be exposed to rain 
or moist air, the surfaces must be covered with black enamel or japan, which 
efiectually protects them from rust, even if they should be immersed in water 
for many hours. 

Overheating of Bearings . — We have already mentioned a number of causes 
which may lead to overheating, which should have been provided against 
either whilst the machine was being erected or during the preliminary or 
trial runs. It sometimes happens, however, that a bearing may run short 
of oil for a few minutes, or that grit may get between the surfaces and cause 
trouble. When this occurs to a marine-engine bearing, and the damage likely 
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to be done to tJio engine is less serious than that which would result from 
the sto|)pagt» of the vessel, it is tlui custom to turn a stream of water, if j)Ossible 
soapy water, upon the heated j>arts and keep going. In many cases plumbago 
thrown over the lieated surface, or run on to it mixed with oil, will prevent 
S(‘rious injury. Much tlie same may be sai<l of a locomotive bearing as regards 
the advisabilVy of stopping, but here nothing must be done which will endanger 
the saf(‘ty of tlie train. Klectric-light engines, where they are in du])Iicate, 
and most other motors, machine tools, etc., can b(^ stopped for examination 
at once. Unless this lie done })romj>tly, the injury sustained may lUHM'ssitate 
a new step or journal 

[n all cases of sudden }i(‘ating it is wise at once to use a good fatty oil, 
as this kind of oil does not, to the same extent as mineral oil, lose viscosity 
with rise of tem[)erature, and tin* fatty oils are more oily.” A can of rap<‘ 
or castor oil may be k(‘j)t handy for such (‘inergencies. 

To allow a b(‘aring to run without atti'ution which becomes slightly luxated 
day after day is a grtnif. mistake, as there must b(‘ something radu*ally wrong 
to caus(‘ such heating. Tlie shaft or journal may h(‘ oval, oin* or otln*r of the 
surfa(*es damaged, grooved, or flawed, the oilways oloi'ked m) the footstep 
distort»‘d by overheating, tlie lubricator working inijiropcrly, the shaft sprung 
out of line, ete. It might not ajijiear at first sight that a mere (Tack in the 
crown of a brass, (‘specially as it scarcely affects tin* ar(‘a of contact, would 
cause troubh‘. Jlut it must be rem(‘niber(*d that such a crack allows the 
oil to eseajie, and largely r('due(‘s the (‘arrying powM*r of tin* oil-film. 

(\ AV. Naylor ^ nn*iitions a ease wln‘r(* tw'o b-incli diameter sliafts, carried 
in plain babbited east-iron l)earing boxes split on a horizontal j)lain*, ea(*h 
shaft, transmitting power by lielting from a st(‘am engine to fivi* (‘h'ctric 
gi'jKTators, p(*rsist(‘ntly ran liot when lubricated with oil or gr(*ast‘. As the 
juill of all th<‘ six belts on each shaft was horizontal, tin* oil was proliably 
forc<*d out through the s])lit in the boxes. Ilowa‘ver, it w^as ♦‘V(*ntiially found 
])ossibh‘ to lubri(‘at(* tln‘S(‘ bearings with w^ati'r, a small str<‘ani being allown‘d 
to trickle through the bearings wdnlst running, and oil lieing fed into the 
. b(*arings only during five minut(*s biTore closing dowm, in order to j)rcv(‘iit 
rusting. Tin* w(‘ar on the babbit and box(‘s during eleven years, whilst lubri- 
cat(*d wdth wat«*r in this maniUT w^as found to be only | inch, and on the shaft 
ml. Tlic temjieraturo of the engine-room w^as about 100*^ P., the water vary- 
ing in t(‘m|)(*ratur(* from 45''' in wdnter to 65"' m summer. Th(‘ sliafting ran 
quite cool. 

Tin* real condition of a b(*aring which liabitually heats can only be ascer- 
tained by taking tin* jiarts to pi(*ces, and wdien tins lias been doin* th(T(* is 
no (‘xcus<* for not making every defect good. 

Bearings wdiich fit too clos(*ly are very apt to run hot; on the other hand, 
those wdiich are too loosi* make a gr(*at noivSi*, and the rep(*ated blows not only 
t(‘nd to jiroduce and develof) ^law^s in the moving jiarts, but also to damage tlio 
surface's. What should b(* aimed at is a friM* b(‘aring in wdiich there is just 
room for the oil -film to form. 

Friction and serious heating may be produced by using a lubricant cither 
too low or too high in viscosity. When the viscosity is too low, the oil-pressure 
film, which keeps tln^ bearings of rapidly moving machinery from touching, 
does not form properly, and solid friction results. On the other hand, when 
the viscosity is too great, and the clearances small, the frictional resistance 
of tin* film may be so large that the bearing becomes warm or even hot. That 
it is best to use an oil having as small a viscosity as possible has been demon- 
strated over and over again, especially when, as in the case of textile or printing 
^ Trans. Amer. Soc, Meek. Eng., xxvii. 432. 
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machinery and d 3 mamos, the bearings run at high speeds and the loads per 
sq. inch are small. The heat liberated, and therefore the friction encountered, 
is proportional to the internal friction of the lubricant ; and when it is 
remembered that at high speeds there is a continuous film of oil separating 
the surfaces, and that the friction in journals and spindles is proportional to 
the viscosity of the oil at the temperature of the film, it is clear that heating 
is as likely to be due to the want of fluidity of the lubricant as to actual 
metallic contact action. The best results are consequently obtained by using 
lubricants of the lowest permissible viscosity. Yet, frequently, the engineer 
in charge assumes that the heating results from the rubbing of the surfaces 
against each other, and is surprised to find that when he uses a thicker oil 
his bearings become still hotter. 

Main engine bearings, the steps of which are separated into several portions, 
are very apt to run warm. This arises from the fact that the brasses are not 
always able to assume the relative positions, with regard to the journal, 
shown in fig. 204, p. 524, as they can in the case of the Michell bearing. 

When there is only one bearing step, the shaft or journal can place itself 
in the position necessary to give it carrying power, but, on t))e other hand, 
when there are two or three separate brasses, they must have freedom to move 
into such positions that there shall be a wider gap on the on ’’ than on the 
“ off ” side. The degree of freedom required is very small. 

It sometimes happens that a locomotive axle-box bearing, fed with oil 
through a hole and groove in the top of the brass, will run hot, and continue 
to do so, although every care has been taken to secure w^cll-fitting faces. 
Now it has been repeatedly shown, especially with mineral oil, and, less 
markedly, with fatty oils, that when the oil is supplied in this way it is unable 
to properly wet the journal, being scraped off by the closely- fitting edges of 
the groove. Indeed, the better the fit of the brass and journal, the more the 
oil is confined and prevented from getting to the proper place, viz., the ‘‘ on ” 
side of the brass. As a rule, the side play of the brass enables it to mount 
on the curves at the ends of the journal, and in this manner the oil is liberated 
and runs over the journal. A couple of small grooves from the oilway to 
the ends of the brass will answer the same purpose and prevent overheating, 
provided the load be not too great (see also p. 520). 

A siphon may cease to feed long before the oil reservoir is empty, and 
may thus mislead. The height to which the lubricant can be lifted from a 
reservoir by a trimming depends upon the fineness of the material of which it 
is made. Thus cotton wick will raise the liquid much higher than worsted. 
The latter material only lifts lubricating oils about inches. Lubricator 
reservoirs are often made much deeper than this ; and if not regularly cleaned 
out, they gradually become partially filled with a sticky, dirty mass. The 
better plan is to make them shallow and to clean them out often. 

The quality of the wool or worsted has also a great influence on the rate 
at which the oil is siphoned. In some experiments made by the authors, the 
siphoning property of Berlin wool was compared under identical conditions 
with that of two different qualities of worst^, the same lubricating oil being 
used (mixture of mineral red engine oil and rape oil), with the same “lift and 
at the same temperature. The results showed that the Berlin wool siphoned 
about twice as fast as the better of the two worsteds, and about three times 
as fast as the lower quality worsted. The results are set out in the diagram 
(fig. 269), which shows also the rapidity with which the rate of siphoning falls 
off as the “ lift increases. 

A bearing which habitually runs warm cannot be considered as working 
properly, even if it never actudly heats so badly as to necessitate a stoppage, 
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for the coefficient of friction must be high and the waste of power considerable. 
Such a bearing has either got too much weight upon it, is not in line with 
other bearings on the same shaft, or its surfaces are grooved and the oil film 



cannot form. When this is the case, the shaft or journal, and also the brass, 
must be filed or machined to true faces. It occasionally happens that on taking 
the pedestal cap or brass from a bearing which has begin to get hot, the shaft 
or journal will be found to be badly flawed. 
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Selection of Lubricants. — Although it is clear that for each kind of bearing, 
speed, and load, only a comparatively few varieties of lubricants out of the 
great number placed by manufacturers on the market will be found to give 
equally good results, in practice the disadvantages resulting from having a 
large number of oils, etc., in use at the same time is so great that practical men, 
as a rule, prefer to use a few lubricants only, selected so that they shall answer 
as nearly as possible for all purposes. This limitation may, however, be 
carried to extreme lengths, and greater waste of power and damage to wearing 
surfaces caused than the convenience warrants. 

But the advantages to be gained by carefully selecting lu})ricants according 
to the kind of bearing to be lubricated are clearly becoming more and more 
marked as time goes by, for the speeds at which machines run are becoming 
greater and greater each year, as arc also the loads placed on many of the 
bearings. The conditions under which lubrication has to be effected are, 
therefore, rapidly becoming more diverse, and the time when the engineer 
could afford to use almost any lubricant placed on the market has passed away, 

Tiie scientific selection of lubricants can only be accomplished by ascertain- 
ing experimentally the extent to wliich different oils, etc., reduce wear and 
friction, for economy in the cost of oil is often only effected by greatly increased 
expense in oilier directions. 

Cost and Efficiency of Lubricants. — Although in the selection of lubricants 
the jirice is an im])ortant factor, there is no real economy in using cheap but 
unsuitable oils. This will readily be seen when the actual expense incurred 
in their purchase is compared with that spent on fuel and on repairs. Indeed, 
it has been maintained with some show of reason that the consumer can 
frequently better afford to use the highest priced and best article than a lower 
priced and inferior one supplied free of charge. This is certainly the case 
with smaller mechanisms, such as sewing-machines, clocks, and the like. 

Not only may the loss by friction be largely increased by using an un- 
necessarily thick lubricant, or the bearings become clogged by using a gumming 
oil, but the wear and tear of the surfaces may become very great and the life 
of the parts be much shortened by using a lubricant deficient in oiliness. 
It is, therefore, imperative that the chemical and mechanical, as well as the 
commercial, aspect of the question should receive careful attention. The 
experimentally ascertained quality, and not the price alone, must therefore 
be the guiding principle in the selection of lubricants. 

By means of the physical and chemical tests, enumerated and described in 
detail in previous chapters, the viscosity, gumming properties, acidity, flash- 
point, etc., of various lubricants can be ascertained in the laboratory. Recent 
work has shown that the comparative oiliness of lubricants can be ascertained 
by measuring their very low speed or static friction. Machines, and methods 
for their manipulation, have been fully described in Chapter X., p. 411, and 
it is now possible for the chemist or engineer to ascertain the comparative 
lubricating value of oils of the same viscosity. 

An accurate estimate of the comparative value of different lubricants can 
only be made by carefully ascertaining the frictional losses each lubricant 
entails and comparing these losses with the total work done by the prime 
movers. Knowing the cost of the fuel, etc., used, the engineer can then cal- 
culate how much ho is expending in unproductive work with varying conditions 
of lubrication. By occasionally weighing his pedestal brasses, valves, etc., 
he can also measure the rate of wear going on in his machinery. A knowledge 
of such points will enable him at once to see whether he is losing or gaining 
by the adoption of any particular lubricant or lubricants, and also to note 
the effect produced by changes of temperature. Such knowledge is easily 
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gained by fi^ring indicators on steam or other motors when all or certain parts 
of the machinery are running light, also when each machine has its full load, 
and again under normal conditions. In all cases when the power used is an 
important item, these observations should be made periodically, the results 
entered up for future reference, and a balance-sheet drawn up so as to enable 
the cost of power, and also of lost work, etc., to be compared with the expense 
incurred on lubricants. 

Various dynamometers have been devised for measuring the power required 
to drive machinery. These instruments are introduced between the motive 
power and the machine, and measure the power transmitted, either by the 
compression of a spring, or by means of a weighted lever. An apparatus of 
this kind, known as Emerson’s Transmission Dynamometer or Power Weighing 
Scale, is illustrated in fig. 270. For this block we are indebted to Messrs, Geo. 
Thomas & Co., of 60 Deansgatc, Manchester, to whose pamphlet we must refer 
our readers for further particulars.^ The following results, which were obtained 
by applying one of these scales to a corn crusher, were kindly communicated 
to us by J. T. Potts : — 

Material crashed. Revs, per Lbs ground Ilorse-power 

Minute. p« r Minute. requii^. 

Oats, ... 161 8*3 0*874 

Maize, ... 161 14*8 0*247 

Beans, ... 161 17*7 0*410 

When the crusher was moderately well lubricated, it required only 0*01 
horse-power to drive it when doing no work ; when allowed to go without oil 
for several days, the power was increased to 0*05 horse-power ; whilst on 
thoroughly well oiling it the pow^er required fell to 0*005 horse-power. It is 
evident that an appliance of this kind may prove very valuable in a large 
mill in determining the relative friction-reducing powers of various lubricants. 

Michell * has invented an attachment for his thrust-bearing block which 
enables the thrust of the propeller of a ship to be measured accurately at any 
time. By means of two hydraulic rams, acting on two segments of his thrust 
bearing, the entire thrust on the shaft can be carried, and the oil pressure 
in these rams is a measure of the force of the thrust. In the case of a geared 
turbine the thrust is constant, and it can be measured by means of an ordinary 
pressure gauge. However, in the case of a reciprocating engine, the thrust 
pressure is variable. It is then measured by means of an indicator, which 
shows all the variations occurring during each revolution of the screw shaft. 

Frictional Losses. — Magnitude oj Losses . — The losses which arise from the 
friction of the mechanism, as compared with the total energy actually expended 
in useful work, are in many cases unduly large. As* an extreme case, a clock 
or watch may be instanced. Here, practically the whole of the power is 
expended in overcoming the friction of the bearings, and the efficiency is 
zero. Should the friction of the pinions increase or diminish from any cause, 
then that of the speed-regulating appliance likewise diminishes or increases, 
the total friction remaining constant. 

In a cotton mill, woollen factory, or printing works, the frictional losses 
are very large compared with the power actually developed. Here we have 
to deal with losses in the motor, the transmission ma^inery, and also in 
the actual machine tool, the power expended in placing the threads in position, 
or propelling the paper, ink, rollers, etc., being smaU. In electric-light and 
hydraulic stations the efficiency of the installation is greater, for the total 

^ A similar instrument is supplied by the Florence Co., of Florence, Hass. 

■ MngineeHng, 7th September 1023* 
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power delivered in the form of current, or volume of water raised, is large 
in comparison with that developed by the motors. 

Ordinary atmospheric changes of temperature have at times been known 
to alter the friction of the machinery of a large mill as much as 15 or 20 per 
cent. In other instances a reduction of 50 per cent, in the total resistance, 
and, therefore, of the fuel, etc., used, has been effected by using a more suitable 
oil. ‘When it is remembered that this means that the frictional loss sometimes 
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amounts to considerably more than half the power developed by the motor, 
the importance of using a suitable lubricant will be fally appreciated. 

As the viscosity decreases, sometimes rapidly, with rise of temperature, 
a lubricant which may be suitable for one season or country may not suit 
another. The effects brought about in this way may be seen by comparing 
the coal burned from week to week during the year with the changes the mean 
temperature has undergone during the same intervals. In railway work this 
is particularly noticeable, the coal consumption, partly on this account, 
being much ^eater during winter months than in the summer. 

Alter % mill has stood even for a day, the bearings will have cooled down so 
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much that considerably more power will be required to work it during the 
first few hours than during the rest of the next run, providing the temperature 
of the air does not fall much in the interval. This must be borne in mind 
when, for the purpose of ascertaining the efficiency of any particular lubricant, 
the indicated horse-power required to drive a mill is measured. 

The Efficiency of Mechanism , — In a machine shop or factory where power 
is used for carrying on any process, we generally have a prime mover which 
renders available the energy derived from some natural source, and trans- 
mission machinery for conveying the power so obtained to any point for the 
actuation of special machinery or machine tools. The mechanical efficiency of 
the motor or of any link in the mechanism involved in the transmission of 
power is obtained by dividing the useful work performed by the gross energy 
expended. Thus, in the case of a steam engine, if the indicated horse-power 
be 100, and the work actually delivered on the belt be 85, the efficiency would 
be 0*85. 

In some cases the losses arising from the friction of shafting, etc., are so 
great that it is more economical to transmit the power electrically from the 
prime mover to the machine, which is then fitted with a small electro- 
motor. 

In modern factories and workshops heavy shafting and gearing are dispensed 
with as much as possible, each large machine being driven by a separate 
motor. Small machines are grouped in convenient units, being driven by 
electric motors operating shafting running on ball bearings or pedestals designed 
to give bath or pad lubrication. In this way great economies are secured in 
fuel and othc'r costs, the losses of power transmission being small even when 
small sections only of the plant have to be worked. Lubrication costs arc 
also very much reduced, the bearings requiring very little attention and 
wasting little or no oil or grease. 

Economical Luhricalion . — Before one can establish the fact that a particular 
oil is more economical in use than another, a balance-sheet must be drawn up 
showing the total expenses chargeable to each of the following items : — 

1. Cost of power developed. 

2. Cost of proportion of power lost in friction. 

3. Expenses resulting from wear and tear. 

4. Cost of lubricants. 

When the lubricants are very unsuitable, the bearings imj)roperly designed, 
or there is careless management, other losses may be incurred which will not 
fall under either of the above heads. They include broken shafts, heated 
bearings, rapid wear, etc. It is such signs that often first direct attention 
to the fact that the lubricants in use are unsuitable. Even when such acci- 
dents are comparatively rare, the loss by friction may be much greater than 
it ought to be, and the fact that comparatively little difficulty is experienced 
in keeping the bearings from actually getting hot should not be regarded as 
showing that good results are being obtained as regards economy of power. 

Indicating of Motors , — When once the necessary gear has been fitted for 
indicating an engine or ascertaining the power developed by an electric motor, 
the difficulty of ascertaining the horse-power required to drive the plant at 
any given moment is very small. Apart from the question of friction, a large 
steam engine should have indicator diagrams taken periodically, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the valves are properly set and the distribution of 
steam satisfactory. For the best method of procedure, a work on the indicator 
should be consulted. We may here point out, however, that fiuctuations in* 
speed and power are produced by the action of the governors, etc., from minute 
to minute, and that accurate figures can only be Stained by making a series 
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of observations extending over a reasonable interval of time, the mean of the 
results obtained from each set of indicator cards being made use of. 

Estimation and Cost oj Frictional Losses. — As in many cases almost the 
whole of the losses are due to the friction of lubricated bearings, the losses 
due to each portion of the mechanism should, as far as possible, be ascertained 
separately. This may be done by obtaining the indicated horse-power under 
the following conditions : — 

(a) Motor running light. 

(b) With the transmission machinery in motion. 

(c) With all the machines, or certain types of machines, running light. 

(d) With all the machines, or certain types of machines, having their 

full working load on. 

As the viscosity of lubricants varies with the temperature, the tests to 
ascertain the comparative lubricating values of two oils, etc., should be made 
under similar atmospheric conditions, and it is of equal, if not of greater, 
importance to give the bearings time to assume a steady temperature by 
indicating the motor at the end of a few hours’ run. 

To obtain the actual cost per hour per horse-power developed in ordinary 
running, the calculation should include the following items : — 

1. Interest on cost of land, plant, and buildings. 

2. Depreciation (maintenance and renewal). 

3. Taxes, insurance, etc. 

4. Wages and salaries. 

5. Cost of fuel, oil, sponge cloths or cotton waste, etc. 

Here we have a number of charges which increase or decrease the cost of 
power according as the mean output decreases or increases. It may be argued 
that the saving effected by improving the lubrication, inasmuch as it does 
not decrease some of these items, should be calculated upon the saving in 
item 5 only. However, when the saving in power is large, it may affect 
depreciation and wages as well. This is a point the consideration of which 
must be left to the judgment of the engineer in charge. 

It has been shown that the friction of a steam engine or gas engine is 
unaffected by the load put upon it. Thus if, when running light, the indicated 
horse-power is 7, then, when the brake horse-power is 50, the indicated horse- 
power will be 57. From this it is clear that the frictional resistance, measured 
when there is no load on the engine, gives the frictional resistance under all 
conditions. The same will often apply to line shafting and to many machines 
and machine tools. We may, therefore, estimate very closely the friction- 
reducing properties of any particular lubricant by running the machinery 
oiled with it light, rather than fully loaded ; care must, however, be taken 
always to have the same number of machines running when making a test. 

When the horse-power developed by the motor is large, and the machines 
numerous, the effect of changing an oil can only be ascertained by using it 
on a large number of bearings or machines, so as to make the loss or gain of 
power considerable in proportion to the total effect. 

By multiplying the gain or loss of power by the cost per horse-power, 
and then by the hours worked per diem, the daily saving or loss is obtained, 
and by comparing this with the oil account the real commercial value of 
the lubricant is ascertained. The point has been dealt with at some length 
by R. H. Thurston.^ 

Since the increase in friction of a bearing results in a rise of the temperature 
of the pedestal, a rough idea of the comparative value of two lubricants may 
be obtained by measuring their temperature effects. This is most satisfactorily 
t Frictim and Lost Worh p* 343. 
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effected by surrounding two bearings on*a shaft by roomy boxes, to protect 
them from draughts, and placing thermometers in contact with fche pedestal 
caps. The same oil should first be tried on both bearings, and the rise of 
temperature of each noted, for with the same oil different bearings will almost 
always be found to give somewhat different heating results. When the 
difference of temperature which results from the accidental difference of load 
or condition of each bearing has been ascertained, the oil used for one of them 
may be changed and a comparative test again made. This should be done 
several times, for the result depends in some measure upon the rate of feed. 

It is, however, much more satisfactory to make such oil-tests with proper 
oil-testing machines, for the load, speed, and the rate of and method of feed 
can then be properly controlled. 

Estimation of Losses due to Wear. — These can only be obtained in a direct 
way by comparing the expense incurred in repairs, renewals, and break- 
downs which have occurred during fairly long intervals of time. However, 
it is sometimes necessary to obtain the effects produced during short intervals 
by different lubricants, in which case the best plan is to weigh certain brasses 
or other rubbing parts, such as piston rings, at stated intervals on an accurate 
balance. In tliis way any rapid increase or decrease in the rate of wear can 
be noted, and this, taken in connection with the pecuniary gain or loss resulting 
from the variation in the total frictional losses, will enable the engineer to 
form a fairly accurate estimate of the value, from a practical point of view, 
of any particular lubricant. 

In all cases where frictional losses form a large proportion of the power 
developed, it will be found that the cost of the lubricant, being only about 
3 per cent, of the cost of fuel, is a comparatively insignificant item compared 
with that of the power saved or lost. Indeed, it will frequently pay to use 
the best lubricant irrespective of its price. The highest-priced lubricant 
offered, however, is often by no means the best, for very poor mixtures have 
sometimes been placed upon the market as first-class lubricants and sold at 
high prices. 

OU-cans, Feeders^ etc. — Vessels for holding a supply of oil and enabling it 
to be supplied to the bearings with ease and certainty are made of various 
patterns. In some cases it is only necessary to supply a few drops once every 
few hours. F or this purpose small conical or lenticular cans, having a long spout 
screwed on, are convenient. Either the bottom or sides are made elastic, 
and a little pressure exerted compresses them and expels a small quantity 
of oil. In the larger forms the oil is liberated by opening a small valve actuated 
by a button, or the piston of a small cylinder is pressed in and any desired 
amount of oil delivered. 

It sometimes happens that the reservoirs of oil-bath bearings have to be 
emptied and filled again periodically. For this purpose a form of syringe 
is used which enables a definite quantity to be withdrawn from the bottom of 
the reservoir and fresh oil substituted. 
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BRITISH STANDARD METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
VISCOSITY IN ABSOLUTE UNITS. 


Abstracted by permission from Specification No. 188-1923. Issued by 
the British Engineering Standards Association.^ 


Units. — The fundamental unit of measurement shall be the Poise, which is the name 
given to the C.G.S. unit. Eor liquids of low viscosity it is convenient to use a derived 
unit, namely, the C^entipoise (=0*01 Poise). 

Note , — The viscasity of distilled water at 20° C. is very nearlj" 1 centipoise. 


Tube Viscometers. — ^The Tube Viscometers dealt with in tins sjiecification are of 
two forms : — 

(1) U-tube Viscometer (see Plate I.) ; 

(2) Co-axial Bulb Viscometer (see Plate II.) ; 


and are generally suitable for liquids the viscosity of wluch does not ex( eed 16 poises. 

(a) ISelecHon of Tube . — Whichever form be employed, the tube 1)E (Plate 1.), or 8T 
(Plate II.), shall be so selected that the time of flow in any determination is not less than 
60 seconds and preferably not less than 100 seconds. It is advisable that the length of 
the capillary be about 10 cm., in which case its diameter, which depends upon the 
kinematic viscosity of the liquid under observation, shall be not greater than the value 
given in Table I. 

Table I, 


Visromet<r No. 

Kuiematic Vi«^saiy. 

Dpinr Limit of Dnmoler. 

1 

0*009 to 0*072 

0*54 mm. 

2 

0*064 „ 0*43 

1-3 „ 

3 

0*32 „ 2*6 

2*8 „ 

4 

j 1*9 „ 15 

5*3 „ 


Note — Kinematic viscosity= - 


viscosity (//) in poises 


"density (d) in grra, per c.c. 

(6) Volume of Bulb , — The volume of the bulb in either form depends upon the 
diameter of the tube and the mean head of liquid,. Table II. gives the smallest volume 
of bulb which should be used for the tubes referred to in Table I. 


Table II. 


Viscometer No. 

Diameter of Tube (d). 

Volume of Bulb (i ). 

1 

0*54 mm. 


2 

1*3 „ 


3 

2*8 „ 


4 

63 „ 

\ 



4 ^ Copies ol the complete speoifioation can be obtained from the Secretary of the B.E.S.A., 
Vioimria Street, Westminster, S.W* 1; pi;lce Is. 2d. post free. 
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If the diameter (di) of the tube actually employed in the construction of the visco- 
meter be less than that given in the above table, then the smallest permissible vjolume 
(Vji) of the bulb will be correspondingly decreased, liable III. gives the data necessary 
for calculating the smallest permissible volume in such cases. 


Table III, 


: d. 

t>i : V. 

1-000 

1-00 

0-975 

0-90 

0-950 

0-8J 

0-925 

0-73 

0-900 

0-66 

0-875 

0-59 

0-850 

0-52 

0-825 

0-46 

0-800 

0-41 

0-775 

0-36 

0-750 

0-32 


(c) Constrvetion of the Viscometer . — ^The viscometer shall he constructed of glass of 
the quality specified (Qvality of Glass) on p. 621. All tubing employed in the 
construction shall be of the same composition, and the finished viscometer shall be 
thorouglily annealed. Alternatively, clear silica may be used in the construction of 
the instrument. 


Standard Dimensions for U-titbe Viscometers. 


Standard U-tube Viscometers (see Plate I.) shall be in accordance with the dimensions 
given in Table IV. 


Table IV. 


Viscometer No 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4 . 

Range (poises), 

0-009-0-072 

0-054-0-43 

0-32-2-6 

1-9-15 

Tube AB — Length, . , cm. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Int. diameter, „ 

0-2 

0-5 

0-7 

0-7. 

Bulb BC — Tnt. diameter, . „ 

1-2 

2-0 

2-8 

3-2 

Capacity, . c.c. 

1-15 

6-5 

20 

32 

Bulb CD — Capacity, . „ 

Capillary DE — Length of parallel 

0-1 

0-4 

1-2 

1-4 

portion, cm. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Int. diameter, „ 

0-054 

0-12 

0*24 

0-40 

Bent tube EF — Int. diameter not 





less than cm. 

0-2 

0-5 

0-7 

0-8 

Bulb FG — Int. diameter^ „ 

1-2 

2-0 

2-8 

3-2 

Capacity not less 





than . . c.c. 

1-26 

7-0 

21-5 

33 

Tube GH — ^Int. diameter, cm. 
Distance between vertical axes, 

0-2 

0-5 

0»7 

0-7 

cm. 

1-1 

1-6 

2-1 

2-3 

Vertical distance between 





centres of bulbs CB and 
FG cm. 

6 

7 

8 

10 

Vertical distance of Mark M 





above Mark G, . . cm. 

0-58 

0-26 

0-12 

0*07 


Note» — The thickness of the g^ass walls shall nowhere be lees than 0*19 am* 
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The bulbs BO and FG have been shown on Plate I. as consisting of two right cones 
and a cylinder, ue. the slopes are 45 degrees at each end. In actual construction it is 
important to obtain approximately the correct capacity and height. To ensure good 
drainage, the slope of the conical portions should be 45 degrees as shown, and the inner 
surfaces must be smooth, although the junctions between the cones and the cylinders 
will in practice not be so sharp. 

The junctions at D and E shall be trumpet-shaped and smooth as shown on Plate I. 

The bend of the U-tube shall be free from any constriction. The etched marks at 
B, C, M, and G shall be in a piano at right angles to the axis of the tube, and should 
extend round the tubes. 

Stan DARI) Dimensions foe Co-axial Bulb Viscometers. 

Standard (b-axial Bulb Viscometers (see l*late TJ.) shall be in accordance with the 
dimensions given in Table V. 

Table V. 


Viaoouocter No. ..... 

1. 

2. 


4. 

Range (poises). 

0*009-0*072 

0‘054~0*4.‘l 

0-32-2-6 

1-9-15 

Tnt. diameter of tube PQ, cm. 

0*2 

0-5 

0*6 

0-6 

Int. diameter at R,, . »♦ 

0*1 

0-4 

0-6 

0-6 

Volume of bulb RS, . c.c. 

1-15 

6-5 

20 

32 

Int. diameter at 8, . . cm. 

0-10 

0*12 

0*24 

0-4 

Capillary ST- -Length, . cm. 

10 

10 ' 

10 

10 

Int. diam., „ 

Difference betw'een ext. diam. of 

0 054 

0*12 1 

0*24 

04 

ST and int. diam, of UW, cm. 
Vertical distance from mark S to 

0*2 

0-2 

i 

04 

0-6 

contraction of tube at U, cm. 

4-0 

4-0 

4-0 

4-0 


Nofe, — As regards the construction of the bulb R8 (see Plate 11.), the same remarks 
apply as for the bulbs BC and F<^ (Plate I.). 

The clearance between bulbs Q.R and RS and the outer tube shall be about 
1 mm. The volume of the bulb QR shall be such that the liquid from QR will 
fill the outer tube up to U. 

The ground joint at V shall be slightly conical and be well litting over the 
length (1 cm.) of the cone. 

The junction at S shall be trumpet-shaped and smooth. 

Instead of the ground joint and exit tube shown on Plat-e IT., a suitably bored 
cork may be used, in which case a mark should be etched on the outer tube to 
indicate the level to which the mark R must always be adjusted. 

(d) Checking the Comtruction, — The accuracy of construction of any viscometer may 
bo roughly checked by noting whether the time of flow of the appropriate liquid given 
in Table lies between the maximum and minimum values tabulated for the tempera- 
tures 20° C. or 25° 0. 

Table VI. 


Viscometer 

No. 

Liquid to l)e used. 

Time of flow in gecoads. 

At 20® 0. 

At 26® 0. 



1 

Water, . • , . 

95 to 150 

85 to 135 

2 

40 per oent. sugar solution,’*' . 

80 „ 130 

70 „ no 

3 

Refined rape oil, . 

300 490 

240 „ 390 

4 

Castor oil, . 

460 „ 730 

300 „ 480 


* See p. 621 {Standard Liquids for Calibration), 
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(c) U^e and Calibration, — (i) Cleaning the Viscometer , — Befote the viacometer is used^ 
and whenever, owing to discordant duplicate readings, etc., the presence of dirt is 
suspected, it should be cleaned by filling with a mixture of equal volumes of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and of a cold saturated solution of potassium bichromate and allowed to 
stand over- night. Suitable solvents should, however, be first applied to remove as 
completely as possible the liquid last used in the viscometer. 

(ii) Te^nperature. — I'he viscometer when in use shall alM^ays be immersed in a bath 
of liquid to such a depth that the highest level of the liquid in the viscometer is at least 
1 cm. below the level of the bath liquid. The liquid in the bath shall be well stirred and 
its temperature regulated, automatically or by hand, for a sufhcient period before and 
throughout the test, so that the extremes of temperature indicated do not differ by an 
amount large enough to cause a change of 1 per cent, in the time of flow. For Viscometer 
No. 1 tills preliminary period need not be much more than JO minutes, while for Visco- 
meter No. 4 it must be increased to at least 30 minutes. 

In order to obtain the same percentage accuracy in the determination of viscosity, 
more accurate temperature regulation is required for the more viscous liquids. Thus an 
error of 1 per cent, in viscosity would result with the liquids mentioned in Table VI. from 
the following deviations from the specified temperature, the viscosity decreasing with 
rise of temj)erature. 


Table VII. 


Liquid. 


Water, ...... 

0-4^ V, 

40 per cent, sugar solution. 

0‘3° C. 

Refined rape oil, ..... 

0*2° 0. 

(^astor oil, ...... 

0-V^ C. 


(iii) Filling the Viscometer, — U-tube Viscometers should be Med so that when one 
meniscus is accurately adjusted at the temjierature of the experiment to one of the 
filling marks, M or G (Plate I.), after thorough draining ^ if necessary, the other 
meniscus is within 0*2 mm. of the second filling mark. 

In the case of the Co-axial Tube Viscometers, the liquid at the temperature of the 
experiment is adjusted to the mark Q (Plate II.) and the drop at the bottom of the tube 
removed before the central portion is placed in the outer vessel. 

Note . — second tube, similar to the outer vessel in diameter but not contracted at 
the bottom, is convenient for this puri) 08 e, in order that the liquid and viscometer 
tube may be brought to the desired temperature before adjustment. 

(iv) Inclhmtion to Vertical , — The capillary of the instrument should be vertical. 
The maximum permissible deviation from the vertical is : — 

1 degree in the case of U-tube Viscometers. 

5 degrees in the case of Co-axial Bulb Viscometers. 

(v) Carrying out an Observation , — ^The liquid is blown or sucked up to 1 cm. above the 
mark B (Plate I.) or to the bottom of the bulb above R (Plate II.). 

It is then allowed to flow, and the time of flow between the marks B and C or the 
marks K and S is determined by means of a reliable stop-watch reading to ^ second. 
The watch should be fully wound up before each observation. 

N’ofe.— It is recommended that the stop-watch be checked at frequent intervals. 

Three readings concordant to 1 per cent, should be obtained and the mean taken. 

(vi) Cahidation of ike Viscosity,-— In order that the viscosity may be calculated* the 
density of the liquid under test must be determined at the same temperature. 

^ By thorough draming is to be understood draining to an extent such that the ad|ttsted 
level of the liquid does not alter by more than 0*2 mm. daring a further xieriod of 10 minutes 
in the case of liquids having vkcosfties up to 0*1 poise, and 30 minutes for liquids iHith 
viscosities. 
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If ^ be the time of dow and d the deiiBity of the liquid under test, ^0 and do the oorre- 
Bponding values for a standard liquid of viscosity then the viscosity ry of the liquid 
under test is given by 

id 

It is convenient to calculate the “factor” K=;^ for each viscometer; »j is 

to»o 

then given by 

Within the limits of accuracy considered, the value of the factor K is not affected by 
expansion of the glass due to temperature changes between 0 and 100® C. 

Stakdabd Liquids for Calibration. 

For the calibration of the viscometers, the following liquids are recommended as 
standards, namely : — 

For Viscometer No, 1. — Distilled water, for which liquid the following data apply : — 

Temperature ® (\, . . 20^ 25° 

Viscosit> in centipoises, . 1-005 0-894 

For Viscometer No, 2. — 40 per cent, sugar solution. 

For Viscometer No, 5. — 60 per cent, sugar solution. 

These solutions shall be prepared by dissolving 40 or 60 grms. of pure dry cane>sugar 
(sucrose), respcM3tively, in suffiedont hot water to produce 1 00 grms. of solution. The 
solutions shall then be filtered and their densities determined at 25° C. and corrected for 
buoyancy. The viscosities of the solutions are then ascertained from the following 
formula : — 

log f] =T-95l34+2-9728a;+3-2212aj2+24-254a;a i 

where viscosity in centipoises at 25® C. 

and 

where ~ density of solution at 25® C. 

c/«,— density of water at 26® 0. ==0-99707. 

Thus the viscosity of the sugar solution, the density of which at 25® C. is 1-17439, is 
6-187 cp. 

For Viscometer No, 4, — No primary standard available. 

In order to calibrate a No. i Viscometer, it is necessary to use a viscous hquid such 
as castor oil, the viscosity of which must be detennined by “ stepping up.” 

The liquid is filled into a No, 3 Viscometer, the constant K# for which has been 
determined and the time of flow t observed. 

The liquid is then filled into the No. 4 Viscometer, and the time of flow, at the same 
temperature as that used previously, observed. 

Let this be t' : then the constant K4 of the No. 4 instrument is given by 

since 

This process of “ stepping up ” may be employed for any pair of viscometers, pro- 
vided the time of flow of the liquid in either viscometer is not less than 100 seconds. 

Quautt of Glass. 

1« The glass used in the construction of viscometers shall be homogeneous, trans- 
parent, not more than slightly coloured, and free from all mechanical imperfections such 
as ** cords,” stones,” etc. 

II. The glass must possess satisfactory chemical durability when tested as follows : — 

A piece 0! the glass tubing shall be boiled for six hours in neutral distilled water 

^ This equation is based upon the measurements recorded in Scientific Paper No. 298 of 
the 17.8. Bureau of Standards. Care should be tsdeen to ensure, by determination of its density, 
f^at the sugar solution is of the correct strength before the viscosity figures given in this 
paper are used. 
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contained in a silica beaker, sufficient water being taken to ensure that the glass is 
completely covered. At the end of the period of boiling : — 

(а) The water shall not give an alkaline reaction when tested with phenolphthalein 

as indicator. 

(б) The glass shall not have become clouded. 

(c) The glass shall not become clouded on drying at 100^ 0. for two hours after the 

foregoing treatment. 

(d) Any alteration in weight of the glass after drying shall not exceed ±0*6 milligram 

per square decimetre. 

III. The glass shall not discolour, devitrify, or bloom ” on lampworking, and it 
shall be free from appreciable thermal afterworking. ^J'he finished viscometer, when 
empty, must withstand rapid heating and cooling through 80® 0. without cracking. 
The test shall consist in heating the viscometer to 100® C. in a bath of water for five 
minutes, and then transferring it rajudly to water at 20® C. After remaining in the cold 
water for five minutes, the viscometer shall be rapidly repla(*ed in a bath of boiling water. 
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— heats of oils by metal, 281, 282. 

Agate for bearingis, 573, 574. 

Air as a lubricant, 119. 

Ait-compressors, specification of lubricants 
for, 579. 


Aircraft engines, lubricants used for, 578. 
Aisinmann ; determination of flash-point, 
256. 

‘'Ajax bronzes, 500. 

Alcohols, pure, frictional tests with, 59-69* 

— wax, acetylation process ot examining, 
319-321. 


— — acetylation iirocess, results obtained 

by {table), 321. 

from beeswax and carnauba wax, 309, 

312, .321. 

— — from sperm oil, 308, 309, 312, 321. 

— — from wool fat, ,309, 312, 321. 

identificathm of, in unsaponifiable 

matters, 308-312. 

iodine values of, 331. 

mixed, properties of {tal)lt), 312. 

100 ° 

specific gravities of, at C., 251. 

100 


Alen ; arachidic acid in rape oil, 146. 

“ Alkali value, meaning of, 300. 

Allbright (and Clark) ; cloth-oil tester, 370. 
Allen ; bromination process of oil analysis, 
327. 

— characteristics of coconut oleine, 153. 

— “ saponification equivalent ” of oils, 300. 

— tallow ; effect of blood on the nitric acid 

test, 398. 

water and insoluble matter in, 397. 

— tallow oil, specific gravity of, 399. 
AUibone (see Wilson and Alltbone). 

Almond oil, comparative oxidisability of, 354. 
Amagat (and Jean) ; differential refraoto- 

meter, 279. 

Amontons ; friction researches, 40, 49. 
Animal (tallow) oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

acid, free, in, 399. 

characteristics of genuine, 399. 

iodine value of, 329, 399. 

Maumen4 thermal value of, 337, 399. 

refractometer value of, 399. 

saponification value of, 399. 

setting-point of, 399. 

specific gravity of, 399. 

viscosity of, 399. 

(see also TaUow oil, 399). 

Animal oils, distinction of, from vegetable 
oils, 310, 311. 

“Anti-attrition** bronze for slide valves, 
500. 
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Antifriction alloys, advantages of, 503, 504, 
508, 609, 569. 

appUoaticm of, to bearings, 604, 505. 

— — containing zinc, 607, 510, 512. 

effects of bismuth, and aluminium in, 

612, 613. 

friction tests of, 608, 609. 

investigation of, by Behrens, Charpy, 

and Baucke, 610-612 ; Goodman, 612, 

613. 

lead-antimony, 611. 

lead-antimony-copper, 612. 

lead- tin, 611. 

lead-tin-antimony, 611. 

precautions in molting and casting, 

604, 505. 

representative, composition and pro- 
perties of, 606, 606. 

tin-antimony-coppor, 612. 

used by American railways, 507. 

used by British Empire railways, 607. 

Aquadag, 180-183, 186, 187. 

Arachidio acid, percentjvge of in arachis oil, 
341, 342, 396. 

Arachis (Earthnut) oil, acetyl value of, 324, 
326, 388. 

acid, free, in, 395. 

• arachidic acid in, 341 , 342, 395. 

— — constants of genuine, 388. 

detection and estimation, 330-345. 

freezing-point of, 268, 388. 

Hehner value of, 388. 

iodine value of, .329, 388, 396. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329, 388. 

Maumen^ thermal value of, 337, 388. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274, 388. 

oxidation, increase of weight by, 355, 

367. 

— — oxidisability of, comparative, 364. 
refractive index of, 278. 

of insoluble fatty acids from, 278. 

refractoraeter value of, 279, 280, 388. 

Reichert-Meissl value of, 319, 388, 

saponification value of, 301, 388, 395. 

— — source, composition, and general char- 

acters of, 150. 

specific gravity of, 260, 388, 395. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 251, 

388. 

testing of, systematic, 394, 395. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 311, 388. 

viscosity of, 388. 

Archbutt ; acid, free, in oils, 285, 286, 287, 
400. 

— arachis oil, determination of, in ohve oil, 

339, 340. 

— blown oils, acetyl values of, 324. 

— bromine thermal test conversion factor, 

333. 

— castor oil, acidity of, 287. 

solubility of, in alcohol, 396. 

— coconut oleine, chemical and physical tests 

of, 163. - 

— friction tests of “ Germ Process ” oils, 289, 

290. 

— lard oil, properties of, 400. 


Archbutt ; Maumen4 thermal test, 335, 339. 

— mineral oils, ash of, 378. 

— olive oil, free acid in, 286. 

— rape oil, arachidio acid in, 146, 342. 
free acid in, 286. 

— setting-point, determination of, 262-264. 

— tallow, acidity of, 286. 

— unsaponifiable matter of olive oil, 393. 

— volatility of oils, 269-261. 

“ Armstrong ” lubricating pad, 462. 

Asbestos as antifriction packing for taps 
and valves, 614. 

— as lubricant for heavy loads, 680. 

Ash, estimation of in lubricants, 378, 379. 

— proportion found in mineral lubricating 

oils, 378. 

Asphalt, hard, estimation of, 360. 

— soft, estimation of, 360, 361. 
Asphaltenes,” 360. 

Asphaltic and resinous matters in mineral oils, 
369-362. 

Automatic lubricating gear, Michell’s, 622. 
Automobiles, lubiicants used for, 185, 678. 
Axle-boxes for oil, 633-535. 

— for grease, 635. 

Axle grease (see Grea&e). ' 

Bvbbit’s antifriction metal, 503. 

Bach ; method of determining melting-point, 
272. 

— oxygen alxsorption test, 357, 358. 
Bachmann and Brieger ; adsorption heats of 

oils by metal, 281. 

“ Bagasses ” oil (decomposed refuse olive oil), 
147, 148. 

Ball bearings (see Bearings). 

Ballantyne ; acid, free, in oils, 287. 

— acidity of oils, effect of storage on, 287. 

— rancidity of oils, 287. 

— (see Thomson). 

Barnard (see Wtlson and Barnard). 

Barton ; experiments on cohesion, 33, 34. 

“ Base oils ” (see Blown oih). 

Bateson (see Stanion). 

Batschinski ; on viscosity, 73* 

Baucke ; investigations of antifriction alloys, 
610-512. 

Baudouin ; colour reaction for sesam4 oil, 
349. 

Baumann ; chemical composition of coconut 
oil, 164. 

Bawtree ; experiments with glycerol, 224. 
Baynes (see Fox). 

Beal ; determination of volatile fatty acids, 
317, 

Beam (see Ijeffmann). 

Bearing metals and surfaces, frictional testing 
of, 411-468. 

Bearings, axle-box, 633, 535. 

— ball, N.K.A., 562. 

safe loads and speeds for, 662, 663* 

— — stresses and strains in, 6^, 661. 

thrust, 661* 

2, 3, and 4-point contact, 660, 661. 

and roller, advantages of, 3, 649, 663» 

design and lubrication erf, 119, 120, 

649-^, 579* 

friction ooeffidsnt of, 66$. 
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Bearings, ball and roller, friction, laws of, 
565. 

grease suitable for, 561, 562. 

Hoffmann, 558, 559. 

Hyatt, 556, 557. 

materials used for, 562. 

oil suitable for, 561, 562. 

relative merits of, 551, 554. 

theory of lubrication of, 119, 120. 

Skefko, 552-556, 561. 

— bedding of, 526-528. 

— Beusch, 514. 

— bronzes and brasses for, 497-503. 

— burnishing of, 528. 

— bush, 529. 

— clock and watch, 529. 

— collar, 542. 

— composition, design, and lubrication of, 

490-548. 

— cylindrical, 529. 

— examination of, periodical, need of, 606, 

607. 

-- fit of, 526-528. 

— iron, oast, chilled and unchilled, 496. 

— iron and steel, case- hardened, 496. 

— journal, Michell,* 526, 537. 

~ — self-adjusting, 535-537. 

— - lathe, 530. 

— lead-lined, 498, 503, 569, 605. 

— loads admissible on, 523-526. 

— lubrication of, 515. 

— - materials used for, general remarks on, 490. 

overheating of, 607-610. 

— IH'destal, 530. 

— pivot, 543. 

— plane-surface, 542. 

— roller, Boch, 559. 

British* Timkin, 560. 

Empire, 561. - 

— slide-block, 542. 

— spindle, 538-540. 

— steel, hard and soft, for, 496. 

— steel and iron, case-hardened, 496. 

— stone and other minerals used for, 513, 

514. 

— thrust, Deeloy, 102, 544. 

Michell, 102, 547. 

oil-preSHure, 548. 

self-adjusting, 544-547. 

— variable load, 640, 641. 

— vertical shaft, 537. 

— watch and clock, 629. 

— white-metalling of, 504, 505. 

— white metals for, ^3-513. 

— wood and hide, 513. * 

Becchi ; colour test for cottonseed oil, 346. 
Beechnut oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

— oxidation, increase of weight by, 366. 
refraotometer value of, 280. 

— — saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity cf, 250. 

Beeohwood for bearings, 513. 

Beeswax, acetyl value 326. 

4*** ^drooarbons in, 32i, 322. 
iowe yabia of, 329. 


Beeswax, melting-point of, 273. 

— saponification value of, 301. 

— specific gravity of, 260. 

of unsaponifiable matter from, 261. 

— unsaponifiable matter from, characteristics 

of, 309, 312, 321. 

estimation of, 306. 

percentage of, 311. 

Behen oil (see Ben oil). 

Behrens ; investigations of antifriction alloys, 
605, 510-612. 

Bcilby ; researches on the polishing process, 
32, 33. 

Bellier ; detection and estimation of arachis 
oil in olive oil, 343. 

Beilis’ system of forced lubrication, 487-489. 
Bon oil, composition, source, and general 
characters of, 154. 

freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

lubricant for deUcato mechanisms, 154, 

574. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

titer test of mixed fatty acids from, 

274. 

Bender ; asphalt in mineral lubricating oil, 
360. 

Benedikt ; “ acid value ” of oils, 294. 

— (and llzcr) ; determination of acetyl 

value, 323, 324. 

Benjamin’s oil-testing machine, 454, 466. 
Bensemann ; method of di^termining melting- 
points of fats, 272. 

Berthelot ; cohesion of water molecules, 34. 
Beusch bearings, 514. 

Bevan ; Becchi’s colour reaction given by 
oxidised lard, 347. 

— ' melting-point of fat reduced by chilling, 
269. 

Billington ; phosphor bronze for bearings, 498. 
Bingham ; fluidity and plasticity {treatise), 
73. 

— (and Jackson) ; on “ oentipoiso ” as unit 

of viscosity, 75. 

, standard solutions for calibrating vis- 
cometers, 224. 

— (and White) ; viscosity of water, 193. 
Bircumshaw, Ida ; static friction tests {table), 

495. 

Bird; railway wagon axle grease, 178. 
Bishop; oxidation tests of fatty oils, 365, 
356. 

Bissett (see Mundey). 

Black (see Evans and Black), 

Blackfish jaw oil, 167. 

Black Sea rape oil (see Ravison oil). 

Blended oils, estimation and identification of 
fatty oils and waxes in, 312, 313. 
Bloede; effect of adding oil-thickener to 
mineral lubricating oil, 166. 

Bloom (see Fluorescence), 

“ Bloomless ” oil, 129. 

Blown oils, acetyl values of, 324, 326. 

as lubricants, 164, 576. 

— - — characteristics of, 158-164. 

— — ^ chemical and physical changes caused 

hf blowing, 159-163. 
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Blown oils, flash-points of, 169. 

Hehner values of, 159, 316. 

iodine values of, 169, 331. 

manufacture, composition, and general 

characters of, 168-164. 

miscibility of, with mineral lubricating 

oils, 169, 163, 164. 

Reichert-Meissl values of, 319. 

saponification values of, 301. 

solubility of, in alcohol and petroleum 

spirit, 159. 

specific gravity of, 169, 250. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 2«61. 

testing and identification of, 406, 406. 

Boch roller bearings, 669. 

Boiler fittings, lubrication of, 681. 

Bdmer ; chemical composition of coconut 
oil, 154. 

— detection of vegetable oils in animals oils, 

309-311. 

Bone-fat, acetyl value of, 326. 

— as a lubricant, 398. 

— ash in, 398. 

— free fatty acid in, 398. 

— iodine value of, 329. 

— iodine value of mixed fatty acids fiom, 

329. 

— melting-point of, 273. 

— melting- and solidif,\ing-]»oiiitH of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

— oleine a.s a lubricant, 398. 

— saponification value of, 301. 

— Rjiecific gravity of, 

— unsaponifiable mattci in, 311. 

Bone oil, absorption of oxygen by, 368. 

comparative oxidisability of, 354. 

(see also Bonp-fal oleine). 

Bottlenose oil (sec Sperm oil). 

Bottoiie ; relative hardness of metals {table)^ 
492. 

“ Boundary ” friction and lubrication, 4, 51, 
90, 411, 412, 420, 423, 424, 427, 574, 
Boussinesq ; correction for abnormal con- 
ditions of flow in viscometry, 1 89. 
Boxwood for bearings, 513. 

Bragg, Sir Wm. ; researches on molecular 
structure of matter, 1, 6, 11, 13, 16. 
Brasses for bearings, 497-503. 

Brassicasterol, occurrence of in rajie oil, 309. 
Brazil-nut oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

Bridge (Dr. J. C.) ; skin diseases caused by 
lubricants {Departmental Beport), 169. 
Brieger (see Bachmann). 

Brinell ; method of measuring hardness, 494. 
British Standard Method of determining 
viscosity in absolute units, 203, 617- 
624. 

dassifioation of pure mineral lubricat- 
ing oils, 670-674. 

— Timkhi roller hearings, 660. 

Bromine thermal test, 332-335. 


Bronzes for bearings, 497-503. 

Brooks and Humphrey; chemical compon- 
ents of mineral lubricating oils, 134. 

chemistry of petroleum refining, 134. 

Brown (see Harkins). 

Brownlee ; synthetic lubricants, 138. 

Budget! ; experiments on cohesion, 34. 
Buisine ; piocess for determining hydro- 
carbons in beeswax, 322. 

“ Burning-point ” of oils, 253. 

Burstall ; lubrication of gas-engine with 
oildag, 185, 186. 

Burstjm : effects of free acid in lubricants, 
288. 

Bush bearings, 529. 

Butyro-refractometor scale readings (table), 
279. 

Oa. oin’s automatic lubricator, 463. 

“ Camelia " metal, 5(W). 

Cainelino oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

— iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

— - Maiimene value of. 337. 

— - melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

refractoineter value of, 280. 

— - saponification value of, 301. 

specific* gra\ity of, 260. 

Camoin : colour reaction of sesame^ oil, 349. 
Candle-nut oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

frec7ing-])<)int of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

melting and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

— — Reichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 

Canewood for bearings, 513. 

Caoutchouc in minerals oils, 377. 

Capillarity, nature and cause of, 17, 18. 

“ Carboid ” for bearings, 614. 

“ Carbon ” bronze, 500. 

Carbon residue tests of mineral lubricating 
oils, 362, 364-366. 

Carbonisation tests, 362. 

Camauba wax, acetyl value of, 326. , 

— — iodine value of, 329. 

melting-point of, 273. 

saponification, value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

specific gravity of mixed alcohols from« 

251. 

unsaponifiable matter from, character- 
istics of, 309, 312. 

unsaponifiable matter in, estimation and 

percentage of, 306, 311. 

Cartland (see M unity). 

Case-hardened iron and steel bearinge, 496. 
Cast-iron bearings, 406. 

Castor oil, acetyl value of, 394> 326, 396* 

acid, free, in, 287, 395. 

composition of, 150, 

constimts of geninne, 388. 
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Castor oil» estimation oi, 396. 

— — freezing-point of, 268. 

friotional tests with, 62, 293, 425, 426. 

Hehner value of, 396. 

iodine value of, 329, 396. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

lubricant for air-craft engines and 

railway locomotives, 142, 676. 

Maumen^ value t)f, 337, 396. 

melting- and solidifying- points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidisability of, comparative, 354. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refractive index of insoluble fatty acids 

from, 278. 

refractometer value of, 280. 

Reichert and Reichert-Meissl values of, 

319, 396. 

saponification value of, 301, 396. 

solubility of, in alcohol, 395, 396. 

solubility of, in mineral oil, 160, 

solubility of mineral oil in, 151. 

source and general characteristics of, 

150, 161. 

specific gravity of, 250, 396. 

testing of, systematic, 395, 390. 

unsaponifiable matter, percentage of, 

in, 311. 

viscosity of, 235, 396. 

Oentipoise, as unit of viscosity, 75. 

Ceresin (ozokerite), iodine value of, 331. 

— melting-point of, 273. 

— saponification value of, 301. 

— specific gravity of, 250. 

Ceryl alcohol, occurrence of in wool wax, 321. 

results of acetylation of, 321. 

Cetyl alcohol, occurrence of in spermaceti, 321. 

results of acetylation of, 321. 

Chains of motors and cycles, lubrication of, 
679. 

Chapman (A. C.); spinacene in shark-liver 
oil, 302, 311. 

— (and Knowles) ; graphite and glycerine 

lubricant for steam cylinders, 577. 
Charnock ; admissible loads on bearings, 526. 

— on losses due to friction, 90, 91. 

Charpy ; investigations of antifriction alloys, 

510-512. 

Chelsea Electricity Supply Co. ; recovery 
plant for used lubricating oil, 590. 
Chemical composition of hydrocarbons in 
relation to lubricating value and vis- 
cosity, 135-137. 

properties and examination of lubricat- 
ing oils, 284-381. 

Chilled cast-iron bearings, 496. 

Chlorophyll in vegetable oils, 140. 
Cholesterol, yield, characteristics, and occur- 
rence of, in animal fats and oils, 309- 
312, 321. 

— colour reactions of, 350. 

— io^ne value of, 312. 

Clague ; melting-point of cacao butter modi- 
fied by heating, 269. 

Clamer ; experiments on alloys for bearings, 
499. 

on lead-lined heatings, 503. 
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Clarification and recovery of used lubricating 
oU, 587-601. 

Clark (see Allbright and Clark), 

Clay-slate for bearings, 513. 

Clayton ; friction of railway vehicles, 46. 
Cleanliness, importance of, in management of 
machinery, 602. 

Clock bearings, design of, 529. 

Clocks, lubrication of, 574. 

Cloth-oil testers, 370. 

Cloud-point, 262. 

Cloud- and pour-points, standard method of 
determining, 264-266. 

Cloud- test, 262. 

Coal-tar oils, specific gravity of, 251. 

Cocks and Salway ; specific gravity of 
glycerol- water solutions, 1 9^ 

Coconut oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

acid, free, proportion of, in, 153. 

Hehner value of, 315. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

lubricant for light machinery, use as, 

143, 153. 

melting-point of, 273. 

melting- and solidifying- points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refractive index of insoluble fatty acids 

from, 278. 

refractometer value of, 279. 

— — Reichert and Reichert-Meissl values of, 

319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

source, comi)ositioii, and general char- 
acters of, 153, 154, 397, 

specific gravity ^of, 250. 

testing of, 397. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 

— oleine, characteristics of, 153. 

iodine value of, 329. 

saponification value of, 301, 

use of, as lubricant, 143. 

Cod-liver oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

freezing-point of, 268, 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from^ 

329. 

Maumene value of, 337. 

melting- and sulidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidisability of, comparative, 354. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refractive index of insoluble fatty acids 

from, 278. 

refractometer value of, 279, 280. 

Reichert and Reichert-Meissl values of 

319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

unsaponifiable matter, percentage of 

in, 311. 

Cohesion or seizing, 33-35. 

Coker ; lubrication of cutting tools, 582. 
Coking tests of mineral lubricating oils, 
362. 

Cold-test (see BtUing-point), 
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Coleman; spontaneouB combustion of oily 
waste, 369. 

Coleman- Archbutt viscometer, 206-209. 
Collar- bearings, lubrication of, 542. 
Colophony (rosin), detection of, in oil, fat, or 
giease, 352. 

— estimation of, by Twitchell’s process, 315- 

317. 

— iodine value of, 331. 

— saponification value of, 301. 

— specific gravity of, 250. 

Colour and appearance of oils, 282, 283. 
ColCur reactions of oils, etc., 345-352. 

Colza oil (see Rape oil). 

Compounded oils, approximate analysis of, 
302. 

containing sperm oil or wool fat and 

mineral oil, analysis of, 321-323. 

cKtimation and identification of fatty 

oils and waxes in, 312, 313. 

Conradson ; coking test for mineral oils, 364. 
Consistence of fats and greases, determina- 
tion of, 237-239. 

Cook ; method of determining melting- 
point, 272. 

Corn oil (see Mane oil), 

“ Cornish ” bronze, 50(). 

Corrosion of metals by free fatty acids in oils, 
288, 289. 

Coste (and 8hel bourn) ; characteristics of 
neatsfoot oil, 402. 

Cottonseed oil, acetyl value of, 324, 326. 

acid, fm*, in, 284. 

blown, acetyl value of, 324, 326. 

Hehnor value of, 315. 

iodine value of, 331. 

Reichert -Mcis.sl value of, 319. 

colour reactions of, 346-349. 

freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

«— — iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 
329. 

Maumend value of, 337. 

melting- andsolidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidation, increase of weight of, by, 

355, 357. 

oxidisability of, comjiarative, 354. 

oxygen, absorption of, by, 357, 358. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refractive index of insoluble fatty acids 

from, 278. 

refractometer value of, 279, 280. 

Reichert and Beichert-Meissl values of, 

319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250, 

specific gravity of mixed fatty acids 

from, 261. 

unsaponifiable matter in, percentage of, 

311. 

— stearin, iodine value of, 320. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

— melt^-point of, 273. 

mehmg- and aoli^ 3 riiig.polzitB ol mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

aapo^cation value of, 301* 


Cottonseed stearin, s^cifio gravity of, 250. 
Couette, correction for viscous resistance to 
flow, 189. 

— method of visoometry, 188. 

— on absence of slip in viscous flow, 81. 
Coulomb ; friction researches, 40, 49. 

— laws of solid friction, 49. 

— method of visoometry, 188. 

— on flow through capillary tubes, 80. 

Crank pins, lubrication of, 519. 

Crossley (and Le Sueur) ; constants of Indian 
rape oil, 144. 

determination of melting-point, 271. 

Croton oil, acetyl value of, 324. 

Reicliert-Meissl value of, 319. 

Curcas oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, .329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

Maumene value of, 337. 

— — melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

refractive index of, 278, 279. 

Reichert-Meissl value of, 319, 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 

Cutting compounds, 166-169. 

analyses of, 168. 

— oils, 166-169. 

analyses of, 168. 

— tools, action and lubrication of, 581-583. 
Cylinder drain -valve. Holt’s, 487. 

— oils, mineral, dark and filtered, nature 

of, 132. 

fiash-points and volatility of, 254, 261, 

384. 

Cylinders, gas and oil engine, deposits found 
in, 577, 578. 

— gas and oil engine, lubrication of, 577. 

— steam- and valves, lubrication of, 676, 677, 

583-586. 

corrosion of, by fatty acids, 141, 289, 

584. 

deposits found in passages of, 684. 

Dalioan’s “ titer test,” 272, 273, 399. 

** Damascus ” bronze, 500. 

“ Damaxine ” bronze for slide valves, 600. 
De Bruyn, Lobry ; detection of mineral oil in 
sperm oil, 298. 

separation of wax alcohols from mineral 

oil, 321. 

Deeley friction-testing machines, method of 
cleaning the surfaces of, 418, 419, 

testing greases with, 419, 420. 

tests obtained with {tables), 56, 420. 

Deeley (E. M.) ; adsorbed-filmfrioticm testh^g 
maohim, 412-420. 

— experiments on ice and pitoh, 17, 37. 

— experiments on static metion, 53**66. 

— friction tests of ** Germ Process ” oils, 291* 

— hy^thesis conoenung solid Irietion, 70* 
on liysteresis effects in plastio and viscous 

flow, 82. 

— on plastic and visoous flow, 72* 

— sdbbadjustiiig journal 
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Beeley (R. M.) ; self-adjusting thrust bearing, 
544. 

— theory of oiliness, 2, 5. 

of visoopity of ice, 12. 

— thrust- bearing, 102. 

— (and Parr) ; on “ poise ” as unit of vis- 

cosity, 76. 

— (and Wolff) ; lubrication of plane parallel 

surfaces, 97^ 

Deering ; free acid in taUow, castor oil, and 
sperm oil, 286, 287. 

— (and Redwood), solubility of castor oil in 

alcohol, 39k 

viscosity of castor oil, 396. 

Beggut or “ goudron ” from Russian petro- 
leum, 131. 

Be Laval ; centrifugal oil-filter, .‘)92-594. 

“ Delta ” metal, 600. 

Demski and Morawski ; detection of rosin oil 
in mineral oil, 374, 375. 
Demulsification, importance of, in turbine and 
other force-feed lubiication systems, 
576. 

— number, standard method of determining, 

276, 277. 

— test, Herschel’s, 276. 

Philip’s, 276. 

standard, 276, 277. 

tests, 274-277. 

De Negri (and Fabris) ; percentage of arachi- 
die acid in arachis oil, 341. 

saxionitication value of olive oil, 393. 

I>ensity, determination of, 247. 

— of lubricating oils, effect of change of 

temiKjraturo on, 247-250. 

— of water at 4° to 100"^ C., 248. 

— relation of, to specific gravity, 239. 

— (see also Specifre grarnty). 

Deposits, carbonaceous, found in gas and oil 
engine cylinders, 677, 578, 

steam cylinders, 684. 

Devaux ; on surface tension phenomena, 8, 

10. 

— researches on surface films, 10, 26-27. 
Dewranoo ; on anti-friction alloys, 610. 
Dewrance’s alloys, friction tests of, 609. 
Diamond lubricator for shafting, 462. 

Dick’s lead-bronzo bearing alloy, 498, 603. 
Diesel Engine Users’ Association ; specifica- 
tions of lubricating oils for air-com- 
pressors, 579. 

specifications of lubricating oils 

for heavy oil engines, 574. 

Diffusion of solids, 35. 

Di-methyl sulphate test for tar oil in mineral 
oil, 377. 

DistiUed oils, 126. 

Dolphin-body oil, Hehner value of, 158. 

iodine value of, 329. 

refractive index of, 278, 279. 

Reichert value of, 319. 

p saponification value of, 301. 

— — specific gravity of, 250. 

— unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 
Dolphin-jaw oil, composition 0 ^ 167. 

— Hehner value A, 158. 

— cdl, identifioation of, 404« 
lo<&ie value of, 158. 


Dolphin-jaw lubricant for watches, 674. 

-- — preparation of, 157. 

Reichert value of, 158. 

saponification value of, 158. 

Donath ; chemical action of fatty acids on 
metals, 288. 

Doolittle ; method of visoomotry, 188. 
Drop-feed and siphon (combined) lubri- 
cator, 466, 467. 

— lubricators, 466-468. 

Dryden ; determination of average head in 
viscometry, 87, 190. 

Duckham (A.); ratio of lubricant used to 
power devolopc^d in i)ower plants, 
587. 

Dudley ; relative wear of bronze bearings, 
498, 499. 

— zinc in bearing bronzes, 502. 

Dufour ; retarded ebullition, 35. 

Dunlop ; detection of mineral oil in fatty 
oil, 298 ; in sperm oil, 321. 

— animal oil, characteristics of, 399. 

— horse oil, characteristics of, 399. 

— sperm oils, characteristics of, 404. 

— unsaponifiable matter of olive oil, 393. 

~ - (see also Thomion and Dunlop). 

Dunstan and Clarke ; evil effects of sludging 

in circulation oils, 367. 

— (and Thole) ; chemical composition of min- 

eral lubricating oils, 133, 134. 

iodine values of mineral oils, 327, 

331. 

on residual affinity, 7. 

Dupr6 ; molecular adhesion, 73. 

— solvent power of surface films, 20. 

Duyk ; sp. gr. of mixed fatty acids of lard 

oil, 401. 

Dynamometers, 612. 

Dynamos and motors, lubrication of, 672, 
675, 

Eabthniit oil (see Arachis oil). ■ 

Efficiency and cost of lubricants, 611. 
Eichmann (sec Holde and Eichmann). 

Ellis ; grease-box, 536. 

Elm wood for bearings, 613. 

Elsdon ; chemical composition of coconut oil, 
154. 

Emerson; transmission dynamometer, 612, 
613. 

“ Empire ” roller bearings, 661. 

Engines, gas, lubrication of, 577. 

— high speed, lubrication of, 616. 

— locomotive, lubrication of, 676. 

— marine, lubrication of, 676. 

— oil, lubrication of, 577. 

— traction, lubrication of, 579. 

Engier; chemical composition of petroleum, 
133. 

— “ degrees,” 216. 

Kunkler viscometer, 217. 

— standard viscometer, 215. 

— viscosity conversion tables to Redwood 

and Saybolt times, 221, 222. 
Ephraim; determination of iodine value, 

332. 

Evans (E. A.) ; colour of oils in relation to 
sludging, 282. 
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UvauB (and Black); estimation oi xosin 
acids by Twitckell'a process, 316, 317, 
Evers (E.) ; estimation of araohis oil, 343-345. 
Ewing (see JenHn and Ewing). 


Eabbis (see de Negri, also ViUavecchia). 

Fats, consistence, determination of, 237-239. 

— iodine values of (table), 329. 

— melting-points of (table), 273. 

— melting- and solidifying-points, deter- 

mination of, 268-274. 

— rendering and refining of, 139, 140. 

— saponification values of (table), 301. 

— sources, composition, and general proper- 

ties of, 139-143. 

— specific gravities of, at 60° F. (table), 250. 

— unsaponifiable matter in, percentage of 

(table), 311. 

Fatty acids, action of acetic anhydride on, 
323. 

chemical action of, on metals, 287-289. 

free, effects of and permissible amount 

of, in lubricants, 287-294, 296, 297. 

free, friction-reducing properties of, 

66-58, 288-294, 425-426. 

free, in oils (see Acid). 

free, in oils, estimation of, 294-296. 

msoluble, estimation of, 314, 315. 

insoluble, preparation of, 315. 

melting- and solidifying-points, deter- 
mination of, 268-274. 

mixed, of oils, iodine values of (table), 

329. 


mixed, of oils, melting- and solidifying- 

points of (table), 274. 

mixed of oils, specific gravities of, at 

C. (table), 257. 


occurring in lubricating oils ((a62e), 142. 

sulphonated, in oils, 296. 

volatile, estimation of, 317-319. 

Fatty oils, acetyl values of (tables), 324, 326. 

acids, free, in, nature and amount of, 

284-287. 

chemical differences from mineral oils, 

139, 140, 566. 

corrosive effects of in steam cylinders, 

584. 

decomposition of in steam cylinders, 

584. 

detection of in mineral oils, 297. 

detection of minerals oils in, 298. 

detection of vegetable in animal, 310, 

311. 

estimation and identification of, in 

blended oils, 312* 

expression, extraction, and refining of, 

139, 140, 297. 

— — flash -points of, 263. 

freezing-points of (table), 268. 

Hehner values of, 316. 

iodine values of (table), 329. 

Maumend values of (table), 337, 

oxidation and gumming of (see also 

Oxidation), 352-368, 

— Reichert and B^ichert-Meissl values of 
(tabU), 319. 

saponi^ation values of (table), 301. 


Fatty oils, sources, composition, and genera\ 
properties of, 139-143. 

specific gravities of (table), 250. 

unsaponifiable matters in, percentages 

of (table), 311. 

Faust ; viscosities of liquids at high pressures, 
199. 

Films, adsorbed, as lubricants, 39. 

on liquids, 7~ 12. 

on solids, 12, 13. 

— differences between liquid and solid, 8, 9. 

— formed by primary and secondary spread- 

ing, 7. 

— lubricating, heating of, 622, 623. 

— oil-pressure in viscous lubrication, 111- 

113, 116, 117. 

— soap-bubble, 16, 17. 

— solvent power of surface, 20. 

— strain lines in, 8. 

— tension of surface, 7-12. 

— viscous, lubricating, thickness of, 617. 
Film-test, for gumming property of fatty oils, 

533. 

Filters, waste oil, 688. 

Finkcner ; test for rosin oil in mineral oil, 
374. 

— tet for purity of castor oil, 396. 

Finlay (see Pullen). 

Fire caused by spontaneous ignition of oily 
waste, etc., 368. 

“Fire-point,” 253. 

— determination of, 255. 

“ Fire-test,” 253. 

Fischer ; conversion of coal into oils (treatise), 
138. 

Fish oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

comparative oxidisability of, 354. 

Fish -liver oils, iodine value of, 329. 

saponification value of, 301. 

(see also Cod-liver oil. Shark-liver oil, 

etc.). 

specific gravity of, 250. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 

Fixed oils (see Fatty oilf). 

Flash-point, 253-258, \ 

— “ closed ” test, 255. 

— determination of, 254. 

— Gray’s test, 256. 

— “ open ” test, 254. 

— Pensky -Martens test, 255. 

Flowers ; method of viscometry, 189. 
Fluorescence, or “ bloom,” 129, 307, 308, 

— characteristic of hydrocarbon oils, 307. 

— destroyed by nitronaphthalene, etc., 379. 
Forced lubrication of high-speed exigines, 487, 

521. 

lubricants used for, 672, 675, 

Fox ; chemical action of fatty acids on lead, 
288. 

— oxygen absorption test, 367. 

— (and Baynes), changes caused by blowing 

oils, 159. 

— (and Baynes), Hehner values of blown 

oils, 315. 

Fox’s Filtroil, waste-oil filter, 689* 

Franke’s mechanical lubrioatmr, 475. 

Franz ; estimation of araohis 0 ^ $43. 
FreseniuO ; oxygen absorption test ol oils, $574 
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Ereezing-point (see Settirig- point), 

FreundiioA ; measurement of suHaoe tension, 
29. 

Friction and heat, 49. 

— and velocity, 42-49, 96, 615, 522, 523. 

— boundary, 61, 411, 412. 

— coefficient, continuity of static and kinetic, 

42. 

definition and measurement of, 40, 41. 

of, at high speeds with perfect lubri- 
cation, 4, 433, 521. 

of, at low speeds, 44. 

of ball and roller bearings, 663. 

of, kinetic, 41. 

of Magnoha ” metal, 43. 

of, static, 2, 41. 

of, with varying loads and speeds, 96, 

445. 

— cohesion and, 33. 

— electric phenomena of, 30. 

— , heating of lubricating films, effect of, on, 
622. 

high-speed, due to viscosity of lubri- 
cant, 2. 

— , influence of bearing surface area on, 1 14, 
115. 

temperature on, 103-111. 

load and speed on, 107-111, 424. 

method of lubrication on, 95, 108, 

109, 117. 

surface condition on, 94. 

thickness of lubricating film, on, 91, 

516. 

viscosity and oiliness of lubricant 

on, 95. 

— internal, of crystals, 37, 38. 

— kinetic, of adsorbed films, 60. 

— , losses resulting from, 90, 91, 612, 613. 

— , losses resulting from, estimation and cost 
of, 616, 616. 

— , nature of, 35. 

— of ball and roller bearings, 563-565. 

cylindrical bearings, 107-118, 

lead-bronze bearings, 499. 

leather belt, 42. 

pivots, variation of, with speed and 

load, 101. 

polished surfaces, 31-33. 

— railway wagons, 41. 

screws, 456^58. 

solid surfaces, 30-71. 

white metals, 508-509. 

— plastic, 88, 89. 

— rolling, 36, 37. 

— solid, laws of, 49. 

— static and kinetic compared, 41-49. 

r coefficient of, 2. 

in relation to viscosity, 65. 

of adsorbed films, 53-69. 

— — ^ of metals and alloys against cast iron, 

509. 

— theory of, 69-71. 

— steady state of, 64-69. 

— surfaces (see also Bmring/i). 

^ — burnishing of, 628. 

threshold^ 2, 4i. 

with two immiscilde lubricants, 68. 
aero, 42, 62, 66, 7L 


S'rictional testing machinos, types and pur* 
poses of, 411, 412. 

of lubricants and surfaces, 411-468. 

with Benjamin's machine, 464, 456. 

Deeley’s machines, 56, 412^20. 

Goodman’s machine, 448-451. 

Hardy’s apparatus and method, 

420, 421. 

Ingram and Stapler’s machine, 447. 

Kingsbury’s machine, 431-433. 

Lanchestei’s worm-gear machine, 

428-431. 

Stanton’s cylindrical bush-testing 

machine, 453-455. 

— Stanton’s j)endulum machine, 423- 

427. 

Stroudlcy’s machine, 451, 452. 

Thurston’s machine, 434-447. 

Tower’s disc- and collar-machines, 

427-428. 

Tower’s journal machine, 447, 448. 

— tests with “ Germ Process ” oils, 56-58, 

289-294. 

greases, 420. 

pure alcohols, 59-69. 

pure organic acids, 59-69. 

pure paraffins, 59-69. 

semi-solid lubricants, 420. 

Furfuraldehyde test for sesame oil, 349. 
Furness cyhnder lubricator, 484. 
Furness-type, improved cylinder lubricator, 
484. 

“ Galena ” axle oil, viscosity of, 235. 
Galician machine oils, viscosity of, 235. 
Galton (Douglas) ; brake friction experi- 
ments, 47-49. 

Garner (F. H.) ; carbonisation of lubricating 
oils, 361-364. 

— asphalt formation in mineral oils, 361- 

364. 

Gas engine oils, 387. 

— engines, lubrication of, 577. 

“ Gelatin ” for thickening mineral oils, 165, 
378. 

Gellatly ; spontaneous ignition of oily waste, 
369. 

Geniesse (see Leslie), 

“ Gorm Process ” of improving mineral lubri- 
cating oils, 288-294. 

oils, frictional tests with, 56-58, 289- 

294. 

use of as lubricants, 293, 294, 575. 

Gibson ; method of viscometry, 188. 

Gill (and Rowe) ; tallow oil, 399. 

neatsfoot oil, 402. 

Gill (and Tufts) ; melting-xx>int of phytosterol 
from olive oil, 394. 

Girard ; on movement due to slip, 82. 

“ Globe ” oil, viscosity of, 235. 

Glue in wooden barrels, 604. 

Glycerol (Glycerin), determination of specific 
gravity of, 241. 

— used in lubrication of steam cylinders, 677. 

— and water, determination of viscosities of, 

193—199. 

— Tisoosities <A, at 20“ C. {(a6{e), 197- 

199 . 
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Goldmaim ; determination of volatile fatty 
acids, 317. 

Goldstein (see Mabery), 

Goodman (J.) ; antifriction alloys, investi- 
gations of, 509, 512, 513. 

— balls r. rollers for bearings, 551. 

— experiments on journal friction and lubri- 

cation, 44, 45, 96, 108-110. 112, 114, 
523. 

with ball bearings, 551, 563, 564. 

— formulae for calculating permissible loads 

on ball-bearings, 562, 563. 

— friction-testing machine, 448 451. 

— lead as anti-friction metal, 513, 569. 

— losses duo friction, 91. 

— remarks on Stroud lej^’s oil- testing machine, 

452. 

— safe loads and sjx'eds on ball-bearings, 562. 

— stresses in beaiing balls, 550. 

— thickness of viscous lubricating films, 517. 
Gore ; solvent power of suifaoc film.s, 20. 
“Goudron,” 131. 

“ Graney ’’ bronze, 500. 

Grapeseed oil, acetyl value of, 324. 

Graphite, Acheson, analyses of, 180-182. 

— as steam cylinder lubricant, 186, 187, 576, 

577. 

— chief uses of in machinery lubrication, 182, 

183, 185. 

— colloidal, manufacture of, 180. 

— *‘foliac ” flake, analyses of, 181, 182. 

— lubricant for very heavy bearings, 580. 

— natural and artificial, analj^ses of, 180-182. 

as lubricant, 180-187, 568. 

and colloidal, frictional tests with, 183- 

187, 457, 458. 

— (see also “ Aquadag and Oildag ”). 

Gray ; flash-point test apparatus, 256. 

— carbon residue test for mineral oiks, 364. 
Grease, analyses of, 170-175, 177-179. 

— analysis, methods for, 406-410. 

— anti-rust, 175. 

— as lubricant, compared with oil, 46, 567, 

568. 

for locomotives, 567, 568, 

— axle, other than railway wagon, 173, 174, 

568, 569. 

railway wagon, 176-180, 569. 

Railway Clearing House Specifi- 
cation of, 179, 180, 

— ball-bearing, 174, 561. 

— block, 170; tunnel- block or waterless- 

block, 175. 

— calendar, 174. 

— cart, 124, 173, 174, 568. 

— cold-neck, 175. 

— colliery tram axle, 174. 

— commercial descriptioxxs of, and their uses, 

173-175. 

— consistence, determination of, 237-239. 

— cup, 173. 

— fibre or sponge, 174. 

— frictional tests with, 420. 

— gear or cog-wheel, 175. 

— paphite, 175. 

— laimching, 175. 

— manufacture, oompositbn, uees and 

analyses 15^180, 568, 560» 


Grease, melting-point, determination of, 268, 
274. 

— motor, 173. 

— rosin, manufacture, uses and analyses of, 

171-173, 568. 

— typos of lubricating, 169. 

— water, detection and estimation of, 380, 

381. 

— wire-rope, 175. 

— wool or yarn, 174. 

Grease-cup lubricators, 460, 461, 482, 

— Munro, 461. 

Greasc-gun lubricator, 460. 

Gripper (H.) ; railway wagon axle-grease, 177. 

— analysis of compounded oils, 302. 

Grittner (see Horn). 

Grooving necessary for efficient boundary 
lubrication, 427. 

Gro*md-nut oil (see Arachis oil). 

Gumming of lubricating oils, 352-368. 

sometimes duo to free acids, 289. 

Gun- metal for bearings, 497. 

Gurwitsch ; irreversible adsorption of resins, 
361. 

Gypsum for bearings, 513. 

Hackford (J. E.); variable rate of acid 
development in different minerals oils, 
284, 285. 

Hagenbach ; correction for energy of capil- 
lary flow, 86, 

Haigh (H. K.) ; lead as anti-friction metal, 

I 605. 

Hall (Proctor) ; measurement of surface 
tension, 22-24. 

Halphen ; colour reaction of cottonseed oil, 
346. 

Hanson (see Richardson). 

Hardness and its determination, 491-494. 

— and friction, relation of, 494-^96. 

— relative, of metals, 492, 493. 

Hardy (Sir W. B.); apparatus and method 
used for frictional researches, 420, 421. 

— film formation by primary and secondary 

spreading, 7. 

— latent period in film formation, 68. 

— threshold friction, 41. 

— views concerning relationships between 

lubricant and surface lubricated, 62. 

— water as lubricant, anti-lubricant, and 

neutral, 38. 

— (and Doubleday} ; researches on friction 

between clean surfaces lubricated by 
pure chemical substances, 2, 59-69, 95* 
zero friction. 66. 

Harkins (W. D.) ; film formation and struo- 
ture, 7. 

— researches on adsorption, etc., 1, 7* 

— (and Brown) ; determination of surfaoe 

tension, 21, 22, 24, 25. 

“ Harrington ** bronze, 500. 

Harrison ; mathematios of fluid frictioi), 2^ 
•94. 

— (and Perkin); dimethyl sulphate test^ 

377 * 

Harvey ; refractive indices of oils, 277* 
Hauser; pressure-Tiscosity ouxve ol 'ureter 
83. 
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Hazelnut oil» freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

lubricant for delicate mechanismB, 164. 

for watches, etc., 143, 674. 

melting- and solidify ing-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

Roichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

source, composition and general char- 
acters of, 154. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

Hedge-mustard oil, 144. 

Hedge-radish oil, 144. 

Hodges (K.) ; bearing material for shafting, 
614. 

Hofford (0. 15.) ; experiments on crank-pin 
lubrication, 519. 

Hehner ; observation on Becohi’s cottonseed- 
oil test, 347. 

Hehner value, determination of the, 314. 
of fatty and blown oils (fable)^ 315. 

— (and Mitchell) ; absence of stearin from 

olive oil, 394. 

bromine thermal test, 332-335. 

relation of Maumene tost to iodine 

value, 339. 

Hele-Shaw j stream-line filter for lubricating 
oil recovery, 596-601. 

— theory of solid friction, 70. 

Helmholtz ; on absence of slip in viscous 

flow, 82, 

Hempseed oil, acetyl value of, 324. 

freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidation of, change of weight by, 

367. 

refractometer value of, 280. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 260. 

unsaponifiable matter, percentage of, 

in, 301, 

Herbert ; pendulum hardness tester, 494. 
Herschel ; views on polishing, 32. 

Hersohel (W. H.) ; correction for viscous re- 
sistance to flow in viscometry, 189. 

— demulsification test, 276, 276. 

— viscosity conversion formulas, 206, 217. 
Kersey ; viscosity at high pressure, 83. 

Hesse ; colour test for cholesterol, 360. 
Hevesy ; on difiusion of metals, 35. 

Hickory (wood) for bearings, 613. 

Hide for wheel teeth, 613. 

Higgins ; viscosity conversion formulse, 206, 
217. 

High-speed engines, Ittbrication of, 672, 675, 
676. 

HobIyn;(J. B.); microsoopio test for intemal* 
combusrion engine oils, 366. 

** Hoftmann ball and roller bearings, 556, 
559. 

HhfnpMnster* inelibods lor d^teriniiiatioii ol 
269* 


Holde ; acidity of mineral oils, 284. 

— asphalt in mineral oils, estimation of, 

360. 

— caoutchouc in mineral lubricating oil, 377, 

— flash-point determination, 266. 

— freezing of oils, 262. 

— mineral oil in fatty oil, detection of, 298. 

— nitric acid colour test, observations on, 

348. 

— nitronaphthalcne in mineral oils, detection 

of, 379. 

— oxidation tests of oils, 354, 369, 

— oxygen absorption tost of oils, 358. 

— parafiin in mineral oils, estimation of, 373, 

374. 

— petroleum, chemical composition of, 133, 
soap in mineral oils, .detection of, 385, 

— refractive indices of mineral and rosin oils, 

374. 

— rosin oil, colour test for, 351, 352. 

— (and Eickmann) ; resinous constituents of 

mineral oils, 361. 

— (and Stange ) ; saponification and iodine 

values of ncatsfoot oil, 402. 

Holly (wood) for bearings, 613. 

Holmes (see Proctor), 

Holt ; drain- valve for steam cylinders, 487. 
Hooixjr ; acidity of commercial ncatsfoot oil, 
402. 

Hopkins ; use of lead for lining bearings,' 498, 
503. 

Horn ; separation of wax alcohols from 
mineral oil, 321. 

Horn (and Grittner) ; estimation of unsaponi- 
fiable matter in waxes, 300. 

Horse fat, iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

melting-point of, 273. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

refractometer value of, 279. 

Reichert and Reichert-Meissl values of, 

319. 

saponification value of, 301, 

specific gravity of, 260. 

Horse oil, iodine value of, 329, 399. 

Maumene thermal value of, 337. 

Reichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 399. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 

— • — viscosity of, 399. 

Horsefoot oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

iodine value of, 329. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

Hosking ; viscosity of water, 193. 

Hot-neok greases, 175. 

Howat (A.) ; drop sight-feed lubricator, 466. 
Hfibl ; iodme absorption process of analysis, 

“ HuUe tournante ” huile d’enfer ’*), 148. 
Humphrey (see Broom), 

Hyatt ** ' ball and roller bearings, 656, 
557. 
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Hyd© (J. H.) ; cottiprcifisibility of lubricatins 
oda, 200. 

— iriction testa oi “ Germ Process oils, 201, 

202 . 

— static friction tests with Deeloy machine, 

56, 57. 

— viscosities of oiJs at high pressures, 83, 

199-201. 

— worm-gear lubrication experiments, 51-53, 

67-69. 

Hydrocarbons, identification of, in unsaponi- 
fiable matter, 307, 308. 

Hydrolysis, process of, 141. 

Hydrometer conversion table, 246. 

— determination of specific gravity with, 244. 
Hydrostatic sight-feed lubricators, 478-482. 
Hysteresis effects in viscometry, 82. 

Impurities, mechanical, in lubricants, 603, 
604. 

Indicating of motors, 614. 

Ingram and Stapfer's oil-testing machine, 
447. 

Institution of Petroleum Technologists ; 
standard methods for testing lubri- 
cants (see under Viscometry, Flash- 
jioinU etc.). 

Interfaces, liquid and solid, 14. 
Internal-combustion engines, lubricants used 
for, 573, 674, 677-579. 

Iodine value, determination of by Hubl’s 
method, 327-332. 

by Wijs’ method, 332. 

meaning and use of, 327. 

— values of oils, fats, etc. (toh/e), 329, 331. 
Iron, cast, chilled-cast and casc-hardemed, for 

bearings, 496, 497. 

Iso-cholesterol, occurrence and characteristics 
of, 309. 

colour reactions of, 360. 

Itallie ; solubility of castor oil in alcohol, 395. 

Jackson (see Bingham). 

Jacobs ; method of viscometry, 188. 

Jaggar ; scleromctcr for measuring hardness, 
493. 

Jamba rape oil, 143. 

Japan fish oil, acetyl value of, 360. 

— wax, acetyl value of, 326. 

Hehuer value of, 315. 

iodine value of, 329. 

melting-point of, 273. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 260. 

Jean ( Amagat and), differential refractometer, 
279. 

Jenkin and Ewing ; continuity of static and 
kinetic coefficients of friction, 42, 43. 

low-speed friction experiments, 4^ 

Jenkins (J. H. B.) ; bromine thermal test, 
333. 

— flash-point and titer test of lard oil, 401. 

— free acid in lard oil, 400. 

— observationB on blown oils, 169, 164. 

— railway wagon^axle grease^ 177. 

— viscosity of lard oil, 400. 


Jessop (H.) ; lubrication of connecting-rod 
big- ends, 541. 

Jewelled bearings, 630. 

Job ; investigations into the causes of hot 
bearings, 501-603. 

— on torsion viscometer, 219, 220. 

Johannot ; on soap-bubble films, 16, 17. 
Johnston ; on aquadag as cylinder and valve 

lubricant, 186, 187. 

K. and W. (Iraphiter (lubricator), 476-478, 
576. 

Kapok oil, colour reaction of, 346. 

Kelley’s watch oil, results of examination of, 
158. 

Kelvin ; law of molecular attractions, 14. 

— liquids for illustrating interfaoial tension, 

14. 

Kha.iiehov ; chemical composition of petro- 
leum. 133. 

Kimball ; exi)erinients on friction, 42, 44. 
Kingsbury ; friction of screws, 456-468. 

— oil-testing machine, 431-433. 

— on air as a lubricant, 119, 

— thickness of lubricating oil-films, 617, 
Kissling ; apparatus for determining con- 
sistence of fats and greases, 237. 

— oxidation tests of fatty oils, 354, 

— spontaneous heating of oily fibrous mineral, 

369. 

— tar- and coke-forming properties of min- 

eral oils, 362. 

Knowles (see Chapman). 

Koch ; ex[)eriments on viscous flow, 82. 
Koettstorfer ; “ degrees ” (of acidity), 294, 

— value (saponification value), 298-301. 
Kramer (and Spilker) ; “ viscosity carriers ** 

of mineral lubricating oils, 134. 
Kunkler ; apparatus for determining con- 
sistence of fats and greases, 238. 

— (and Engler) ; viscometer, 217. 

Lace-making machines, lubricants used for, 
575. 

Ladenburg ; method of viscometry, 188. 
Lafond’s alloy for heavily loaded bearings, 
600. 

Lanchester ; observations on lubricants, 3* 

— worm-gear testing machine, 428-431. 

Lane ; estimation of castor oil, 396. 
Langmuir, Irving ; adsorption, etc., researches 

on, 1, 5, 6, 7. 

adsorption, chemical theory of, 6, 11, 

65. 

film formation and structure, 7-16. 

film tension, measurements of, 27. 

viscosity, nature of, 73. 

** Lapping (process of grinding hard metals), 
36. 

Lard, acetyl value of, 326. 

— io^ne value of, 329. 

— iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

— melting-point of, 273. 

— melting- and solidifying-points of mixedt 

fatty acids from, 274. 

— refractometer value of, 280. 

— Eeiohert-Meissl value of, 319. 



Lard, saponiftcation value of, 301 , 

— specific gravity of, 250. 
unsaponifiable matter, percentaee of, in 

311. 

Lard oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

acid, free, in, 400, 

characters, general, and composition 

of, 165, 400, 401. 

congealing point of, in relation to iodine 

value, 401. 

constants of genuine, 389. 

flash-point of, 401. 

freezing-point of, 268, 401. 

frictional tests with, 444, 446, 457, 458. 

iodine value of, 329, 401. 

lubricant for cutting tools, 166. 

Maumen^ value of, 337, 400. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274, 401. 

preparation of, from lard, 155. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refractometer value of, 279, 280, 400. 

— • — Reichert-Mcissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301, 401. 

specific gravity of, 250, 400. 

specific gravity of mixed atty acids 

from, 251. 

testing of, systematic, 400-402. 

, titer test of, 401. 

unsaponifiable mattei’, innoentagc of, 

in, 311, 401. 

viscosity of, 4(K). 

Lasche ; experiments on hig}»-s|H*ed friction 
and lubrication, 110 112, 522, 533. 
Latent period in film formation, 68. 

Lathe bearings, 530. 

Lead as antifriction metal, 498, 503, 569, 605. 
Lead-bronze bearings, relative friction and 
wear of, 498-500. 

— in bearing metaLs, effect of, on wear of 

journals, 500. 

Leeds ; rosin acids in rosin oil, 165. 
Leflmann (and Beam) ; modification of 
Reichert-Meissl process, 317. 

Leonard ; detection of nitronaphthalene in 
mineral oils, 379. 

Le Sueur (see Crosahy), 

Leslie and Geniesse ; specific heats of lubri- 
cating oils, 252, 253. 

Lewis (G.N. ) ; researches on adsorption, etc., 1. 
Lewis (W. T.) ; watch and clock bearings, 
629. 

Lewkowitsch ; acetyl value, determination 
of the, 325-327. 

— acetyl value, meaning of the, 326, 327. 
values of oils {fable)t 326, 

— acid, free, in coconut oil, 163. 

— acid, free, in palm oil, 286. 
ben oil, 164. 

— castor oil, composition of, 160. 

— chemical and ^ysioal changes caused by 

blowing oils, 159-161. 

— cholesterol, action of potash lime on, 323. 

— colophony, estimation of, by TwitchelFs 

process, 316. 

— iodine absomtion process, , chemical re* 

actions ol the, 332. 

— ndsoibility of blown oils, 163, 164. 
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Lewkowitsch; nitric acid colour' test for 
cottonseed oil, 348, 349. 

— rancidity oi oils, 287 . 

— sperm oil, alcohols of, 320 . 

— titer test of tallow, 399. 

— unsaponifiable matter, relation of, to fire- 

risk, 370. 

Lidstonc (F. M.) ; determination of average 
head in viscometry, 87, 189, 198. 
Liebermann ; colour reaction of cholesterol, 

350. 

— (and Morawski), colour reaction of rosin 

acids, 352. 

— (and vStorch) ; colour reaction of rosin oil, 

351. 

Lignoceric acid in araohis oil, 339, 

Lignum vitje for bearings, 513. 

Limestone for bearings, 613. 

Linseed oil, acetyl value (»f, 324, 326. 

blown, Hehner value of, 315. 

freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

— . . Maumene value of, 337. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

— -- oxidation of, increase of weight by, 355, 

357. 

oxygen, absorption of, by, 357. 

— — refractive index of, 278. 

refractive index of mixed fatty acids 
from, 278. 

— - refractometer value of, 279, 280. 

— — Reichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

sjx*cific gravity of, 250. 

specific gravity of mixed fatty acids 

from, 261. 

unsaponifiable matter, percentage of, 

in, 311. 

Lissenko and Stcxmiioff ; test fur free naphtha 
acids, 385. 

Livache ; oxidation tests of fatty oils, 354, 
356. 

Loads admissible on bearings, 523-526. 

on ball bearings, 662, 563. 

Longmuir ; copjicr-tin alloys, 497, 498. 
Looms, lubricants used for, 572, 575. 

I^orrios, steam, lubrication of, 579. 
Lovibond’s tintometer for observing the 
colour of oils, 283. 

“ Luard ” automatic cylinder-lubricator, 485. 
Lubricants, acids, free fatty, in, effects of, 
28V294. 

— carrying power of, 668. 

— cost and efficiency of, 611, 612. 

— for air-compressors, specification of, 579. 
boiler fittings, 581. 

— — clocks, watches, etc., 574. 

dynamos and motors, 572, 575. 

general machinery, shafting, etc,, 572, 

675. 

high-speed engines (forced lubrication), 

572, 676. 

(splash lubrication), 672, 676. 

high speeds, 570. 

laoe-making machines, 576. 
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Lubricants for loomS) 572, 575. 

low speeds, 568, 569. 

machine tools, 572, 575. 

marine engines, 576. 

moderate speeds, 569, 570. 

printing-machines, 572, 575. 

railway locomotives and coaches, 576. 

refrigerating machinery, 572. 

sewing-machines, 572, 576. 

textile spindles, 672, 574, 576. 

— — turbine bearings, 572, 675. 

typewriting maclnnes, 572, 674, 

— frictional testing of, 41 1-458. 

— mechanical impurities in, 603, 604. 

— selection of, 611. 

— semi-solid (see Orease). 

— skin diseases caused by, 169. 

— solid, 180-187. 

uses of, 568. 

— sources, preparation, and chief properties 

of, 121-187. 

— staining of fabrics by, 585. 

— synthetic, 134, 138. 

— testing of, by physical and chemical 

methods, 382 410. 

Lubricating oils, acids, free fatty, in, effects 
of, 287-294. 

ash in, estimation (ff, 378, 379. 

blended (see comjKtUHded). 

— — compounded, approximate analysis of, 

302. 

(see also Compounded oils). 

comju'essibility of, 200. 

density, alU'ration in, caused by change 

of teinjxjrature, 247-249. 

fatty acids occurring in (table), 142. 

from low-temperature tar, 137-138. 

mineral (see Mineral lubricating oih). 

mixed (see Compounded), 

oxidation and gumming of, 352-359. 

recovery of, classification of plants for, 

587, 588. 

— — • — by simjdc subsidence, 588. 

by stream-line filters, 595-601. 

— by waste-oil filters, 588-590. 

recovery plants, centrifugal, 592-695. 

fyr compounded oils, 590 

large scale, 590. 

used, clarification and recovery of, 587- 

601. 

viscosities of under high pressures, 199- 

200, 201. 

water in, detection and estimation of, 

389, 381. 

Lubrication, appliances for, 459-489 (see 
Lubricaiora). 

— bath, 521. 

— boundary, 4, 90, 292, 423, 424, 425, 427, 

574. 

— by pump circulation, 487. 

— derivation and meaning of the term, 1, 

— economical, balance-sheet respecting, 614. 

— force-pump, 521. 

Beilis’ system of, 487-489. 

Parson’s system of, 487, 

— high-speed, 97, 107, 516* 

— low-speed, 95, 96, 51A 

— methodioid, importance of, 606, 606. 


Lubrication, moderate speed, 94-97. 

— of ball and roller bearings, 119, 120, 679. 
boiler fittings, 581, 

chain pins, 679. 

■ clocks, watches, etc., 674, 

cutting tools, 166-169, 681-583. 

cylindrical surfaces, 106-118. 

engines and machines, 666- 686. 

gas-engine cylinders, 577. 

hydraulic machinery, 680. 

inclined plane surfaces, 102. 

miscellaneous machines (section), 574- 

683. 

nuts, keys, etc., 680, 681. 

oil engines, 677. 

parallel plane surfaces, 97-102. 

spindles, 574, 576. 

steam cylinders and valves, 186, 187, 

676. 677, 683-686. 

— pad, 461-463, 521, 606. 

— problem of, the, 1-4. 

— splash, 489. 

— two conditions of, 1, 4, 90, 95. 

— viscous, effect of alternating i)ressuros in, 

118. 

history of the theory of, 92-94. 

influence of bearing surface, area in, 114. 

load and si»ced in, 107 111. 

method of lubrication in, 96, 117, 

118. 

temperature in, 108, 109. 

tlio nature and condition of the 

friction surfaces in, 94. 

— friction of the oiliness and viscosity 

of the lubricant in, 95, 113, 114. 

oil-film pressure in, 97, 111-113. 

theory of, 90 120. 

Lubricator, Adams and Grandison's mechani- 
cal, 472-474. 

— Adams-Seafield, 474. 

— Armstrong pad, 462. 

— Ca loin's automatic, 463. 

— combined sight drop-feed and siphon, 466, 

467. 

— diamond, for shafting, 462, 

— Franke’s mechanical, 475. 

— - Funioss, for cylinders, 484. 

— Furness-typo, improved, for cylinders, 

484. 

— grease gun, 460. 

-- helmet oiler, 460. 

— K. and W. Graphiter, 476-478. 

— Luard automatic, 485. 

— Mather & Platt’s sight drop-feed, 466. 

— MiohoU’s automatic, 522. 

— press-button oiler, 460. 

— Roscoe water-dis^aoement, 482-484. 

— Rotherham’s drip-feed, 466. 

— Soh&ffer and Budenberg’s meehanical, 

476. 

— SerpoUet sight-feed nmohanioal, 474. 

— Simplex, 481, 482. 

— siphon wick, 464. 

— Smith’s automatio vacuum^dastroying, fot 

locomotives, 485, 486. 

— ThxellaU^s automatic, for locomotives, 4M* 

— Tilston’s antomatio Iotroe4eed, 

Wakefield’s A.C., 481,. 
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Ltibrioator, Wakefield^s Eureka, 4S1. 

mechanical, 46S~472. 

— (see also Lvbricaiors), 

Lubricators, 459-489. 

— cleaning of» periodical, need for, 606, 607. 

— general remarks on, 469. 

— grease-cup, 460, 461, 482. 

— mechanical, 468-478. 

— needle, 464. 

— oily pad, 461-463. 

— oscillation, 465. 

— sight-feed, 466-468. 

hydrostatic, 478-482. 

— stop- valve, 465. 

— wick, 463, 464. 

Lungwitz (see Schweitzer), 

Lux ; detection of fatty oil in mineral oil, 
297. 

Lythgoe ; American neatsfoot oil, 402. 

Mabery ; chemical composition of petro- 
leum, 133. 

— frictional tests of lubricating oils, 133. 
experiments with colloidal (Acheson) 

graphite, 183, 184. 

— (and Goldstein) ; spt»cific heats of petro- 

leum oils, 252. 

— (and Matthews) ; researches on mineral 

lubricating oils, 135-137. 

M*Connel ; exjxsriments on ice, 17, 37. 
Machine tools, lubricants used for, 572, 575. 
Machinery, cleanliness, importance of, 602. 

— hydraulic, lubrication of, 580. 

— management of, 602-616. 

— preservation of standing, 607. 

— starting new, 604. 

Machines and engines, lubrication of, 566- 
586. 

Machines, oil-testing (see Frictional testing 
machines), 

M*Ilhiney ; estimation of rosin oil in mineral 
oil, 376, 

Mackey ; cloth-oil tester, 370-373. 

results obtained with, 372. 

— spontaneous ignition of oily materials, 

369. 

— unsaponihable matter, relation of, to fire 

risk, 370. 

Macleod ; on molecular association, 83. 

— on viscosity, 73. 

Macmichael ; method of viscometry, 188. 

** Magnolia ” metal, friction experiments with, 
43, 510, 569. 

Maize oil, acetyl value of, 326, 

blown, Hehner value of, 315. 

saponification value of* 301, 

freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

Maumen6 value of, 337. 

— — melting- andSoUdiMng^points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

— — refractive index of, 278. 

refraotometer value qf, 279. 

Iftdichert value of, 319. 

^ aa^cmifioation vato of, 301. 

— — e|ieoifio gravity of, 250. 
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Maize oil, unsaponifiable matter, percentage 
of, in* 311. 

Management of machinery, 602-616. 
Manganese bronzes and brasses for bearings, 
600, 601. 

Maple (wood) for bearings, 613. 

Maroelin ; on film formation, 7. 

Marcusson; chemical composition of petrol- 
eum, 133. 

— distinotion between blown rape and cotton. 

seed oils, 405, 406. 

— resinous constituents of petroleum, 361. 

— separation of cholesterol and phytosterol 

from mixtures containing mineral oil, 
311. 

Marine animal oils, Hehner value of, 316. 

— engines, lubricants used for, 576, 586. 
Martens ; sclerometer for measuring hardness, 

493. 

Mather & Platt’s sight-feed lubricator, 466. 
Matthewman ; railway wagon axle-grease, 
178. 

Matthews (see Mahery), 

Mattice (A. M.) ; Parsons’ system of lubri- 
cation, 487. 

Maumen6 thermal test for oils, 335-339. 

value, relation of, to iodine value, 339. 

values of oils (to6fe), 337. 

Maxwell ; difference between viscous and 
plastic substances, 88. 

Mayer (L. ) ; examination of tallow for cotton- 
seed oil or stearin, 398. 

Mechanical lubricators, 468-478. 

— testing of lubricants (sec Frictional testing). 
Mechanism, efficiency of, and its measure- 
ment, 614. 

Meissner ; calculation of head in viscometry* 
87, 190. 

“ Melon oil ” from head of dolphin, 157. 
Melting-point, determination of, preparation 
of substance for, 269. 

by authors’ method, 270. 

Bach’s method, 272. 

Bensemann’s method, 272. 

capillary tube method, 271. 

Cook’s method, 272. 

C. w. Ry. method, 271. 

j> Sueur and Crossley’s method, 

271. 

PohFs method, 269. 

Stock’s method, 270. 

— of fats and greases, 268-274. 

fatty acids, 268. 

lubricants, objects of determining, 269. 

Menhaden oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

Maumen6 value of, 337. 

refrartometer value of, 279. 

Reichert value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

unsaponifiable matter, percentage of, 

in. 311. 

Metallic packing (see Piston-rod payings). 
Metals, corrosion of, by fatty-aoids in oils, 
288-289. 

— difiusion of, 35, 

— relative habeas of, 492, 493. 
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Mica as lubricant, 180. 

Michell ; automatic lubricating gear, 522. 

— cup and ball viscometer, 220. 

— journal bearings, 536, 637. 

— mathematical theory of lubrication, 2, 94. 

— thrust bearing, 102, 547. 

friction, experiments on, 102, 103. 

pressure, nicasurement of, 612. 

Michelson ; measurement of suiierficial ten- 
sion, 22. 

Michio ; sludging tost for transformer oils, 
366-368. 

Miller & Bennett ; cylinder lubrication 
with graphite, 577. 

Milliau ; tost for cottonseed oil, 346 348. 
sesam^ oil, 349. 

— Tunisian olive oil, 392. 

— unsaponifiable matter in olive oil, 393. 
Mills ; bromination process for oil analysis, 

327. 

Mineral acid, free, estimation of, in oils, 296. 

in refined rape oil, 285, 389. 

“ Mineral colza ” (burning oil), frictional 
tests with, 103. 

Mineral lubricating oils, acids, free, in, 284, 
285. 

alkali, free, in, 385. 

ash in, |>eicentagc and estimation of, 

378, 385. 

— asphalt, hard and soft, estimation 

of, in, 359-301. 

— asphaltic and resinous impurities in, 

359-362. 

British Standard Classification of, 

570-574. 

Burma, tests of, 125. 

caoutchouc in, detection of, 377. 

characteristics of commercial {table), 

387. 

composition and properties of, 132- 

137. 

domulsification teats of, 274-277. 

detection of in fatty oil, 298. 

fatty or other saponifiable oil, 

detection and estimation of, in, 297, 
307. 

fire-risk of, 369, 370. 

for Diesel and other heavy oil en- 
gines, 574. 

for general machinery and engines, 

387, 672. 

for internal combustion engines, 

387, 573. 

for steam cylinders, 387, 673. 

freezing-points of {table), 268. 

frictional tests with, 62, 63, 66, 109, 

116, 290-293, 425, 426, 444, 446, 
466-468. 

“ Germ Prooess ” for improving, 

288-294. 

improved by free fatty acids, 288- 

294. 

iodine values of, 331. 

manufacture of, 126-131. 

merits of, as compared with fatty 

oils, 666. 

“ natural,** “ reduced,’* and dis- 
tilled,” 126. 


Mineral lubricating oils, nomenclature of, 
132. 

optical rotation of, 375. 

oxidation and gumming of, 358, 

359. 

oxidation, carbonisation, and coking 

testa of, 362-366. 

oxygen absorption tests of, 358. 

_ paraffin crystals in,, 385. 

estimation of, in; 373, 374. 

refining of, 126-131, 134, 135, 137, 

366, 566, 567. 

— refractive index of, 278, 374. 

rosin oil in, detection and estima- 
tion of, 374-376. 

sludging of, 359. 

soap and inorganic substances in, 

detection of, 377, 378, 385. 

sources of, 121-126. 

— specific gravities of {table), 251. 

— specific heats of, 252, 253. 

— synthetic, 134, 138. 

— tar oil in, detection and estimation 

of. 377. 

testing of, systematic, 383-386. 

thickened, 165, 166. 

volatility of. Archbutt’s method of 

determining, 259-261. 

— of, standard method of determin- 

ing, 258, 259. 

tc>8ts of, 258-261, 384. 

viscosity, and flash-points of, 

compared, 261, 384. 

water, detection and estimation of, 

in, 380, 381. 

Mitchell (see Hehner), 

“ Mixing oils ” prepared from solar oil, 131. 
Molecules, shapes and sizes of, in films, 14-16. 
Moore ; method of measuring hardness, 494. 
Moore (H. F.) ; formula for maximum loads 
on bearings, 624. 

— lubrication by suction, 106 (footnote). 
Moore (R. W.) ; constants of porpoise and 

dolphin- jaw oils, 168. 

Morawski ; colour reaction of rosin acids, 
551. 

— (see Dermhi). 

Morin ; frictional researches, 40. 

Motor vehicles, lubrication of, 185, 678, 579. 
Motors, indicating of, 614. 

Miigge ; experiments on ice, 37. 

Mundey, Bissett, and Cartland ; white metals, 
505, 606. 

Munson (see Tolman), 

Mustard oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

melting- and solidifying-poiuts of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidisability of, comparative, 354. 

refractive index of, 278, 279. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 260. 

Mustard husk oil, iodine value of, 829. 

Maumen4 value of, 337. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 3U, 

Myricyl acetate, yield and saponification value 
of, 321. 
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Myricyl alcohol, <)oourrenoe of, in beeswax 
and oamanba wax, 321. 

N. K. A. ball bearings, 552. 

Napier ; on friction and viscosity, 523. 

Nash (L. M.) ; analysis of grease, 407. 

— separation of wax alcohols from mineral 

oil, 321. 

Nastyukof ; nhemical composition of jietro- 
leum,"^ 33-135. 

“ Natural oils,” 126. 

Navier ; on supposed movement due to slip 
in viscometry, 81. 

Naylor (C. W.) ; treatment of overheated 
bearings, 608. 

Neatsfoot oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

acid, free, in, 402. 

as lubricant, 156, 574. 

characters, general, of, 156, 402. 

— -- cold, effect of, on, 156. 

— — constants of genuine, 389. 

freezing- j)oint of, 268. 

liehner value of, 402. 

iodine value of, 329, 402. 

— of mixed fatty acids from, 329, 

402. 

•— — Maumene iht'rmal value of, 337, 402. 

melting- and solidifying -points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274, 402. 

--- — preparation of, 156, 402. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refractoineter value of, 279, 280, 402. 

— — Reichert- Meissl value of, 319, 402. 

— — saponification value of, 301, 402. 

-- -- sjra'oificf gravity of, 250, 402. 

s]>ecific gravity of mixed fatty acids 

from, 251, 402. 

testing of, systematic, 402. 

— — unsaponifiable maitc‘r in, per cent., 311, 

402. 

uses as lubricant. 143, 156, 574. 

Needle lubricators, 464. 

“ Neutral oil,” manufacture of, 129, 132. 
Nicholson ; calculation of permissible loads 
on journals, 526. 

Nickinson (H. 1).) ; coraiiarative tests of new 
and used oils, 366. 

Niger-seed oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

iodine value of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

Maumene thermal value of, 337, 

melting-and solidifying -points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

refractometer value of, 279, 280. 

Reichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

of mixed fatty acids fifem, 

251. 

Nitric acid colour test for cottonseed oil, 348- 
349. 

Nitrobenzene and nitronaphthalene, detec- 
tion of, 379. 

Nitronaphthalene, used lor destroying fluores- 
cence or ** bloom/* 379. 

Nordlinger ; free acid in castor oil, 287. 

Nuts, lubricant for, 580, 


Oak (wood) for bearings, 513. 

Obrutsheva ; on diffusion of metals, 36. 
Octodecyl acetate, yield and sapcjnification 
value of, 321. 

— alcohol in spermaceti, 321. 

Oil-cans, 616. 

“ Oildag ” (colloidal graphite and oil), 180- 
186, 576. 

Oil engines, lubrication of, 574, 577. 

heavy, specification of lubricating oils 

for. 574. 

Oiler, helmet, 460. 

— press-button, 460. 

Oilers, 459. 

Oiliness, important property of lubricants, 5, 
23, 94. 

— measurement of, by friction- testing 

machines (see Chap. X. pp. 411-458). 

— of lubricants in relation to friction-reduc- 

ing efficiency, 50. 

” Oil-pulp *' or “ thickener," 165. 

Oil stains in fabrics, 583. 

Oils, animal and vegetable (see Fatty oiU), 

~ blfjwn (see Blown oiU), 

— - fatty (see Fatty oiU). 

— fixed (see Fatty oiU). 
lubricating (see Lubricaiiny oila). 

— mineral lubricating (see Mineral lubricate 

iny oils). 

— mixed {see Compounded oils). 

— - mineral, systematic testing of, 383-386. 

— undescribed, systematic testing of, 382, 

383. 

Odways, positions for, 518-521. 

Oleo-refrac to meter of Amagat and Jean, 279. 

— readings of oils {table), 280. 

Oliensis ; chemistry of petroleum refining, 
134. 

Olive oil, acetyl value of, 324, 326, 388. 

acid, free, in, 286, 391. 

araehis oil in, detection and estimation 

of, 392. 394. 

as lubricant, 142, 574. 

chemical composition of, 149. 

colour of, 391, 392. 

constants of genuine, 388. 

copper in, detection of, 392. 

extraction of, from olives, 147-149. 

freezing-point of, 268, 388. 

— - - frictional tests with, 108, 444, 445. 
Hchner value of, 388. 

iodine value of, 329, 388, 392. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329, 

388. 

— — Maumen6 value of, 337, 388, 393. 

melting- andsolidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274, 388. 

mucilage in, 392. 

— mustard oil in, 393. 

” neutral,’* 148, 392, 393. 

oxidation of, increase of weight of, by, 

365-^67. 

oxidisability of, comparative, 354. 

oxygen, absorption of, by, 367, 358. 

refractive index of, 278. 

of insoluble fatty acids from, 278. 

refractometer value of, 279, 280, 388, 

392. 
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Olive oil, Reichert and Reichert-Meisftl values 
of, 319, 388. 

saponification value of, 301, 388, 393. 

“ saponified,*’ 148, 392, 393. 

sources of, 146-149. 

specific gravity of, 250, 388, 392. 

■ of mixed fatty acids from, 251, 388. 

— — testing of, systematic, 391-394. 

unsaponifiable matter in, per cent., 311, 

388, 393. 

— — varieties of (“virgin” “superfine,” 

etc.), 147, 149. 

viscosity of, 235, 388. 

— water in, 392. 

Olive-kernel oil, characters of, 148. 

iodine value of, 329. 

refiacth^e index of, 278. 

saponification value of, 301. 

bl)ecific gravity of, 250. 

Olive residuum oils, neutralised, character- 
istics of, 148, 149, 31 1. 392, 393. 
Oliver ! ; saponification value of olive oil, 393. 
Ordwa^" ; cloth-oil tester, 370. 

— flash-points of mineral lubricating oils, 

254. 

Oinuiiidv (\V. R.); remarks on coking test, 
366. 

— remarks on stream-line filtf*r, 600, 601. 
Oscillation lubricators, 465. 

“ Ostatki," characteristics of, 129. 

— difference from American ‘ residuum," 

129. 

— fiactional distillates from (/a6/e), 131. 

— manufacture of lubticating oils from, 131. 
Ostwald s \ iscometer, 202, 203. 

Ox oil. (»il from beef tallow, 399. 

Oxidation and gumming of lubricating oils, 
352-368. 

— accelerated by finely divided metals, 354. 

— Bishop’s test, 355, 356. 

— film-test, 353. 

— increase of weight of oils by, 354, 355. 

— Livache’s test, 354. 

-- of mineral oils, 358. 

— products of, 354. 

— watch-glass test, 353. 

Oxygen absorption test for gumming pro- 
peities of oils, 366-358. 

Ozokerite, iodine value of, 331. 

— (see also Cere^it/i), 

PA^KI^GS, metallic, for piston rods, 610, 647. 
Pad lubrication, 461-463, 621, 606. 

Pads, examination of lubricating, 606. 

“ Pale ” (mineral) oils, 132. 

Palm oil, acetyl value of, 326. 

acid, fiw, in, 161, 162, 285, 286. 

analyses of commercial (table), 152. 

characters, composition, and source of, 

161-163. 

constants of genuine, 388. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

— — melting*point of, 273. 

— of mixed fatty acids from, 274. 

refractive index of, 278. 

of insoluble fatty acids from, 

278. 


Palm oil, Reichert and Reiohert-Meissl values 
of. 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 251. 

testing of, 397. 

unsaponifiable matter in, per cent., 

311. 

used for making railway wagon grease, 

151. 170. 

Palm -nut (i)alm kernel) oil, acetvl value of, 
326. 

characters, composition and source of, 

153, 397. 

— — distinction of, from other fats, 397. 
Hchner value of, 315. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

— m dting-point ol, 273. 

melting- and solidifying- points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

— — refractive index of, 278. 

of insoluble fatty acids from, 

278. 

Reichert and Reichert -Meissl values of, 

319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

Paraffinum li(|uiduiu, 567. 

Paraffin wax, estimation of, in mineral 
lubricating oils, 373, 374. 

identification of, in unsaponifiable 

matter, 308. 

iodine valu(‘ of, 331. 

— — lubricant for swing-bndgc, 580. 

— — manufacture of, from petroleum and 

shale oil, 127-129, 131. 

— — melting-point of, 273. 

refraetometer value of, 280. 

— — saponification value of (nil), 301. 

specific gravity of, 250, 308. 

Paraffins, pure, frictional tests with, 59-69. 
Parr (sec Deeley). 

Parsons (Hon. C. A.) ; spindle-bearing, 638. 

— system of iiump-lubrication, 487. 
Peach-kernel oil, acetyl value of, 324. 
Pedestal bearings, 530-533. 

Peiisky-Martens flash-point apparatus, 256. 
Pentecost ; on removal of oil-stains from 

fabrics, 583. 

Perkin (see Harrison), 

Perrin ; researches on soap-bubble films, 17. 
Petroff ; experiments on journal friction, 92, 
94, 105. 

— on chaiacteristic viscosity curves, 109, 110. 

— on “ external liquid friction,’ 81. 

— theory of lubrication, 92, 94. 

“ Petrolatum ” (petroleum jelly), 667. 
Petroleum, asphaltic base, 123. 

— crude, nature and sources of, 121-124. 
composition of, 122-124. 

— mixed base, 128. 

— paraffin base, 128. 

— jelly, identification of, in unsaponifiable 

matter, 308. 

— melting-point of, 278. 

— saponification value of {nil), 301. 

— source of, 127. 
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Petroleum, specific gravity of, 250, 308. 

— use of in lubricating greases, 174, 175, 

668 . 

Philii> (Arnold) ; demulsiftcation test, 275. 

— phosphor bronzes for bearings, 498. 
Phosphor bronze for bearings, 498, 500. 
Phytosterol acetate test for vegetable oils in 

animal oils, 310. 

Phytosterols, (jolour reactions of, 350. 

— from olive oil, 394. 

— iodine value of, 331. 

— occurrence and characteristics of, ,309, 321, 

394. 

of, in vegetable oils, 309. 

Pins, lubrication of, ,541. 

Piotrowskv ; on absence of slip in viscometry, 
82. ‘ 

Piston-rod, packings (metallic), 510, 547. 

(non-metallic), 46. 

Pivot- bearings, lubrication of, 543. 

Pivots, theory of lubrication of, 97-102. 
Plastic friction, 88, 89. 

-- (lead) bronze for bearing.^, 498. 

Plasticity of crystals, 37. 

Plug and ring gauge, j)henomenon of, 66. 
Plumbago as lubricant for ca.st-iron surfaces, 
580 

— (see also (huphitc). 

Pockels (Agne.s) ; on film formation, 7, 8, 9. 
“ Poise,” as unit of viscosity, 75. 

Poiseuille ; formula for vise.ous flow through 
capillary tubes, 80. 

— ~ method of viscometry, 1 88, 1 89. 

— on absence of slip in viscous flow, 81. 

— viscosity of water, 193. 

Polariraetric test for rosin oil in mineral oil, 
374. 

Ponzio ; arachidic acid in rape oil, 342. 
Poppyseed oil, acetyl value of, 324. 

freezing- jMunt of, 268. 

~ iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 

329. 

— Maumene value of, 337. 

-- — melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 
fatty acids from, 274. 

— - oxidation of, increase of weight by, 

355, 367. 

oxidisability of, comparative, 354. 

refractive index of, 278. 

of insoluble fatty acids from, 278. 

I’efractometer value of, 279, 280. 

-- Reichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 251. 

unsaponifiable matter in, per cent., 

311. ‘ 

Porpoise-body oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

Hehner value of, 316. 

iodine value of, 329. 

. — of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

refractometer value of, 279. 

Eeichert and Reichert-Meissl values of, 

319, 

saponifleation value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

— ^ unsaponifiable matter in, Jll. 
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Porpoise-jaw oil, chemical constants of, 158, 
389. 

compodtir)n of, 152, 

extraction of, from head-fat of porpoise, 

1.57. 

Hehner value of, 315. 

identification of, 404. 

I iodine value of, 329, 

! Reichert and Reichert-Meissl values of, 

[ 319. 

sajionifieation value of, 301. 

-- - specific gravity of, 250. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 

— - used for lubricating waU'hes, etc., 143, 

1.58, 574. 

Poschl ; Hcleromotcr for measuring hardness, 
493. 

Potts (J. T.) ; dynamometer tests, 612. 
Pour-point, meaning of, 262. 

— standard method of determining, 264-266. 
Pour-test (see Pout -point). 

“ Primary spreading,” in film -formation, 7. 

“ Primary- tar,” 138. 

Printing maidiines, lubricants used for, 572, 
575. 

Proctor (and Holmes) ; changes produced by 
blowing oils, 159. 

Pullen (and Finlay) ; friction and speed, 110. 

temperature-viscosity diagram, 236. 

Pulleys, loose, 540. 

Smith’s self -oiling, 540. 

Pump lubrkuition, 487-489, 521. 

Pvknometer, for determining specific gravity, 
240. 

‘‘ Pyrene oil ’* (decomjiosed refuse olive oil), 
147, 148. 

Quincke ; distance at which molecular attrac- 
tions become perceptible, 34. 

Railway bearings, loads on, 526, 570. 

— locomotives and coaches, lubricants used 

for, 570. 

— wagon axle grease, 176-180, 569. 

Rakasin ; adsorption of resins by animal 

charcoal, 361. 

Raman ; on viscosity, 73. 

Ramsbottom ; coking test for mineral oils, 
364. 

Rancidity of oils, not the same as acidity, 287. 
Rankinc ; principles of lubrication, 92. 

Rape oil, acetyl value of, 324, 326, 388. 

acid, free, in, 284, 285, 388 

sulphuric, in, 285, 389. 

arachidic acid in, 146. 342. 

Black Sea (see Ravi son oil). 

blown, acetyl value of, 324, 326. 

distinction of, from blown cotton- 
seed oil, 405. 

Hehner value of, 315. 

iodine value of, 331. 

Reichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

chemical composition of, 145* 146. 

Chinese, characteristics of, 144. 

constants of genuine, 388. 

expression and extraction of, from the 

seed, 144, 145. 
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ffie^na 
444,446. 

Hehner veJue of, 888, 

Xndian clia^aoteristios of, 144. 
iodine value of, 389, 388, 890. 

of mixed fatty adds from, 329, 

388. 


Maumen4 value of, 337, 388, 390. 

— — melting* and solidifying points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274, 388, 391. 

oxidation of, increase of weight by, 365, 

358, 367. 

— — oxidisability of, comparative, 354. 

— — oxygen, absorption of, by, 367, 368. 

~ refining of, 146. 

refractive index of, 278. 

Qi insoluble fatty acids from, 278 

refractometer value of, 279, 280, 888. 

Reichert and Reichert-Meissl values 


of, 319, 388. 

— — ^ saponification value of, 301, 388, 390. 

sources of, 143. 

specific gravity of, 260, 388, 390. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 251, 

38a 


— — testing of, systematic, 388-391. 

titer test of, 391. 

unsaponifiable matter in, per cent., 

311, 388, 390. 

viscosity of, 236, 388, 390. 

Bapeseed, vaiieties of, 143, 144* 

B^vison oil, blown, aoet>l value of, 324, 326. 

w Hehner value of, 316. 

— .. Beicheit-Meissl value of, 3ia 

saponification value of, 301. 

characteristics of, 146, 147. 

— — fieezing'point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329, 

Maumeia4 value of, 337. 

melting* and solidifying^points of mixed 

fatty adds from, 274. 

refractometer value of, 279, 280. 

saponification value of, 301. 

source of, 146, 

specific gravity of, 250. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 261. 

unsaponifiable matter in, per cent*, 3U* 

Rayleigh ^ cohesive force of irater moieties, 
34. 


contdbntkm to the theory el visoous 
lubricatfon^ 93, 106. 
researches on surface films, 8, 9, 16, 20. 
views on 32. 

Recovery of used infadeatsug dl, 687*-601* 
Red ” mineral lubncwting elk, character- 
istics of, 132. 

Eaduoed oilB, dumadeinallos ol, 126. 
proofs cl msmal^etuire, 12AL ^ 
Redtrood (Bir etamlald vkoo* 

nuBler. 



Itedwood (L d.) ; aOtiott of dk an 
288. 

grease, manufacture of, 169. 

Remiing f atiy ofis lor removal of addHy, 297. 
of minerai lubrioatiiig oils, efibots of, on 
lubsioatirf properaes, 366, 566, 567. 
Refractive indices of ^ (m62e), 278. 
Refractometer, Abb4*s, 277. 

— difierential, of Amagat and dean, 279. 

— tests of oils {MU), 277, 

Refrigerating machinery, lubricants used for, 

672. 

Reichert value, determination of, 317. 

— vdues of oik {MU), 319. 

Reiohert-Meissl value, determination of, 317* 

— values of oOs {MU), 319. 

Reiohert-Wollny process for butter analysis, 

318. 

Reimer (and Will) ; fatty acid of high melting- 
point in rape oil, 342. 

Reinold ; on soap-bubble films, 16. 

Renard ; composition of rosin oil, 165. 

— estimation of arachis oil in oli^ dl, 339. 

— percentage of arachidio add in arachis oil, 

341, 342. 

Rennie ; friction researches, 40, 43, 92. 

** Residuum/* petroleum, oharaoteiisiios of, 
127, 129. 

— difierence between American and Russian, 

129. 

— manufacture of distilled oils from, 127-180. 

— nature and source of, 127. 

— yield reduced by cracking, 128. 

— (see also O^tafkt). 

Resinous and asphaltic impuritieB in mineral 
oils, 369-362* 

“ Rex *’ cylinder lubricator, 604. 

Reynolds (Osborne) ; eonditibm determining 
steady viscous flow, 83, 84, 188, 189. 

— heal^ of lubricating films, 622. 

— lubrication of anolined plane surfaces, 103. 

— on absence of slip in viscous flow, 81, 82. 

— physical -and mechank^l viscosity, 80, Of. 

— themy of viscous lubrioation, 2« 93, 94, 

108-114. 

— thickness of lubricating oil^films, 517. 

— viscous flow between approaching eurfaceSt 


Bhodin ; absdute viscometer, 292. 

— viscosities of oiJs (MU), 202. 

Richards ; on Ordway*s clolh-oi} testm:* 870, 
Richardson (and Hanson) ; measutemdat nf 

surface tendon of 23* 
.Richmond; development id khe RokWt 
iwoceas, 317. 

— temperatu^oom^O^ 

277. 
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odbur reaolto of, 352. 

-- esltafttioa Off, in <41$,. 296. 

— IppWMse, 171-172, 568. 

pmpom twed for, 172-174, 568. 

Bo8i)& oil, aniiydrides estem in, 165. 

— <^a.raoii6m, general, of, 164. 

— * — oolour jrea^ons of, 361, 362. 

— - — oompcMBitioii of, 165. 

detection and estimation of, in mineral 

olto, 374-376. 

— iodine value of, 308, 

manufacture of, from rosm, 164. 

optical rotation of, 374. 



refraotometer value of, 280. 

rosin acids in, 166. , 

solubility of, in aoetone and alcohol, 

374. 

specific gravity of, 251. 

used lor batching juto, 165. 

Eotherham*8 drip<feed lubricator, 466. 

Bowe (see Chll), j 

BUoker ; piop^ies of soap-films, 16. 

Buggeri (see Tortelft), 

Buhemann ; detection of fatty oil in mineral 
oih 297. 

Bussian mineral oils, characteristics of, 235, 
387. 

— (see Mtneraf luhrwating oils). 

— residuum (see Ostaih). 


Sdaroinetem f or sqseasui^har^^ 

492» 493. 

SoleroacMme, &hatn\ 493. 

Sootoh oilft (aee Miwrttl Mricaiintf oil). 
Scott^Honcri^ ; frIoUon and vel^ity, 522. 
Serendog liquids (see OuUm^ oils). 

Screws, friction of, 456-458, 

Seal oil, aoet 3 d v«due of, 326. 

blown, Hehner value of, 315. 

— . saponification value of, 301. 

freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

— — Maumen^ value of, 337. 

melting- and solidifymg-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refraotometer value of, 279, 280. 

u Beiohert value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

— — unsapoififiable matter in,peroent.,3ll. 
** Secondary spreading in film-formation, 7 

SerpoUet ** m'^chanical lubricator, 474. 
Sesam6 oil, acetyl value of, 324. 

colour reaction of, 349, 350. 

freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

Maumen^ value of, 337. 

melting- andsolidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidation of, increase of weight by, 

356, 357. 


Salkowski , colour reaction of cholesterol, 
360. 

— observation of setting- pomt of cod-liver 

oil, 262. 

Saiway (see Cock^) 

Sapoxiifiable oils, estimation and identifica- 
tion of, in blended oils, 312, 313. 
Saponification, process of, 141. 

— equivalent {AUm), 300. 

*— value, determma^on of, 299-301. 

— — meaning and use of, 298, 300. 

— values of oik, fats, and waxes (table), 

301. 

Sardine oil, iodine value of, 329. 

— — meltiiig^ andscdidifying-pointa of mixed 

fatty Ag>tdi froUi, 274* 

-H- refractive index of, 278*. 

— refraotolUeter value of, 279, 280, 

jmpcmjSoatioti value Of, 301. 

-K* -T- gpecfific gravity of, $50* 

mdvereal vkooiUeteiv 211. 

4nd Budei^fterg's meohanical kbri- 

ol 2101 

sMikiis el 
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oxidisabfiity of, comparative, 354. 

refractive index of, 278. 

of insoluble fatty acids from, 278. 

— refraotometer value of, 279, 280. 

Beiohert and Beichert-Meissl values of, 

319. 

— — sapomfioation value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

— ' - — unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 
Setting-point, determination of, by Arch- 

butt's method, 262-264. 

by Hofmejster's method, 266. 

by Schultz's method, 267. 

by Standard method (CToud- and Powr^ 

points), 264-266. 

— — by Tagliabue’s apparatus, 267, 268, 

— of lubrioating oils, ^2-268. 

— meaning of, 262. 

— precautions necessary in determining, 262. 

— (see also BoUHMng-point). * 
Sew^^maohines, lubricants used lor, 572, 

575. 

Bkaftiag, luluioauts used lor, 572, 575. 

Shulci Wandnous, characterhtles of, 125- 
— • — pxodnots of destructive distUlai^on of, 
>25. 

— efil, charactmrktios and oompositloii 

125, 125. ^ 

— n^ucts dMued from,, 131. 

»«!W ■Wjfajs <rf. 8*3. 
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Shaw (T,) ; plumbago as lubricant for cast- 
iron, 580. 

Shecp’s-foot oil, oleo-refractometer value of, 
180. 

Shclbourn (wee Coite). 

Sheppard ; method of viscometry, 188. 
Sherman (and Snell) ; free a<dd in lard oil, 
400. 

Shore ; scl»‘ro.sco})c for measuring hardness of 
metals, 403. 

Sibley ; frictional t'\sts of lubricating oils, 13.3. 
Sight-teed (sec Drop-ftal). 

Simon ; mease reni'-mt < f surface tmisitm, 20 
Simpl(‘\ luf)ncator, -181, 182. 

Simpson : grcjw* v. oil as lubricant, 507. 
Siphon-feed, oil-liftijig power of trimmings. 
009, 010. 

— lubricator, 400. 

Sitosterol, occurrence of, in vegetabh' oils, 
300. 

Skate-livor oil, acetyl value of, 320. 

Skefko ball and roller bearings, 552 -550, 501. 
Slid(^- blocks, loads on, 542. 

— lubrication of, 542, 500. 

vSlides, theory of lubrication of, 1()2'-105. 

Slip between lutuids and their solid bound 
anes, 81. 

Slotte ; viscosity of w^ater, 1 93. 

Sludging test for transformer oils, 3<>0-308. 

“ Sludging value,’’ determination of, 300 - 
368. 

Smith (Angus) ; oxygen absorption test, 350, 
357. 

Smith (Ford) ; d(*sign of footstep- bearing, 
544. 

Smith (R. H ) ; magnolia metal, friction 
tests of, 43, 510. 

Smith (W. M.); automatic valve lul)rieator 
for locomotives, 485, 480. 

Snakewood for bearings, 513. 

Snell (see Sherman), 

Soap, as a lubri<;aiit for hydraulh; maehmerv, 
20, 580. 

— (bubble) films, 16. 

— detection of, in mineral oils and greases, 

377. * 

— formation of, from fatty oils, 141. 

— thickened greases, manufacture and ana- 

lysis of, 169, 406. 

oil's, 165. 

Soapstone, lubricant* for heavy loads, 568, 
580. 

Soja-bean oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

melting- and solidifying- points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

unsaponifiable matter in, 311. 

“ Solar oil,” 131. 

Solid lubricants, 180“I87. 

“ Solidified oil ’ (lubricating grease), 175. 
Solidifying- points of fatty acids, 268. 

— (see also SeMing-point), 

Solids, friction of, 35. 

— superficial tension of, 16. 

— wetting of, 17, 18. 

Soluble oils (see QvMnug oiU), 


Solvent power of surface films, 20. 
Sorainorfeld ; mathematics of fluid friction, 
2. 94. 

Sorley (see Thomson), 

Southcombe (J. E.), (see Welh). 

SiK'cific gravity and density, 239-251. 

determination of, by alcohol method, 

245. 

_ Oy bottle, 240. 

by hydrometers, 244 246. 

Ov Sprengel tiil'e, 241, 242. 

— by \Vt‘stplial balance, 242- 244. 

~ - of glyc,erin, determination of, 241. 

— of miiKU’al lubricating oils, rosin oils, 

and i‘oal-tar oils {table), 251 
100 '^ 

of mixed falby acids at C. {table)^ 

251. 

1( M 

of mixed w^ax alcohols at — (\ {table)^ 

100 

251. 

of vegetable and animal (fatty) oils, 

fat-'-, waxes, etc. (table), 250. 

— reduction of, from one standard to 
another, 247. 

{ to the vacuum, 245. 

relation to hvOrometer degrees (table), 

246. 

(see also [hn'<ity). 

— heat of lubricating oils, 252. 253. 
temperature reaction, 337 -339. 

SficTm oils, acetyl value of, 326. 

aeicl, flee, in, 287, 403, 404. 

Aietic and Southern, eom]>arisoii of, 

403 

blown, sationification value of, 301. 

— -- <*haraet(‘rs, general, of, 156. 

composition of, 156, 157. 

— - constants of genuine, 347. 

estimation of, in presence of mineral 

oil, 321-323. 

extraction of, from the blubber, etc., 

150. 

flash-point of, 404. 

freezing-point of, 403. 

frictional tests with, 52. 

iodine value of, 329, 403, 404. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

of unsaponifiable matter from, 

331. 

lubricants for clocks, etc., light 

machinery and spindles, 143, 574. 

Maumene value of, 337, 403. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274, 403. 

mineral oil in, detection of, 404. 

oxidisability of, comparative, 354. 

~ — oxygen, absorption of, by, 358. 

properties of mixed alcohols from, 308, 

312, 321, 403. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refraotometer value of, 279, 280, 403, 

404. 

Reichert value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301, 403» 

404. 

separation of spermaceti from, 156. 
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Sperm oils. Southern and Arctic, comparison 
of, 403. 

sources of, 156. 

specific gravity of,. 260, 403, 404. 

of uiLsaponifiable matti'r from, 

251. 

— — testing of, systematic, 403, 404. 

unsaponifiablc matter in, 311, 403, 404. 

— properties of, 308, 312, 321, 403. 

-- ■' \iscosity of and effect of tern |)eraturc 
on, 157, 253. 403. 

Si>ermaceti, acetyl value of, 326. 

-- composition of, .321. 

— iodine value of, 320. 

— melting-jjoint of, 273. 

“ saponification value of, 301. 

~ separation of, from sperm oil, 15(5. 

— specific gravity of, 250. 

■ — iinsaponiliable matter in, jht cent., 311. 
Spilker (see Krmwer). 

S])inacene, in shark-liver oil, 302, 311. 
Spindle bearings, 538- 540. 

Spindles (textile), lubricants used for, 572, 
574, 57.5, 

Splash (chamber) lubrication, 480, 576. 
Spontaru'ous ignition of oily rags, et<5., 368- 
373. 

causes of, 369. 

— -- danger of, increased by free fatty acid 

in oils, 360. 

— - influence* of the nature of the fibrous 

material on, 3(50. 
pr<‘Vonted by mineral oil, 369. 

— - — testing oils to ascertain t heir liability 

to, 370-373. 

Spring (Wal there) ; welding of metals, 34, 35. 
Sprung ; vis(!osity of water, 103. 

Squalene, in shark-liver oil, 302, 311. 
Staining of fabrics by lubricants, 583. 

Stange (see Ho(de). 

Stanton (T. K.) ; experiments on fluid friction 
and lubrication, 2, 93, 94, 115-117. 

— friction researches with jiendulum machine, 

423-427. 

— — t-ests of “ Germ Process ” oils, 292, 293. 

— - machine used for researches on journal 

friction, 453-455. 

— ^lendulum friction -testing ma('hine, 423- 

427. 

— strains in bearing balls, 561. 

— viscosities of oils at high pressures, 199. 

— (and Bateson) ; relation between Brinell 

and scleroscope hardness numbers, 494. 
Steel, hard, soft, and case-liardened, for 
bearings, 496. 

Steenbuch ; Reichert- Mei^sl value of por- 
poise-jaw oil, 158. 

Stepanoff (see Liamnko), 

Steward (J. T.) ; frictional tests of grease, 
420. 

static friction of metals and alloys against 
cast-iron, 509. 

Stigmasterul, occurrence and characteristics 
of, 309. 

Stock ; corrosion of iron by free fatty acids, 

289. 

— method of determining melting-point of 

^ grease, 270. 


Stokes ; contribution to the theory of lubri* 
cation, 93. 

— method of viscometry, 188. 

Stone for bearings, 513, 514. 

Stone-lined bushes, 514. 

Stoji-valve lubricators, 465. 

Storch ; colour reaction of rosin oil, 351. 

— estimation of rosin oil in mineral oil, 375, 

376. 

Stormer ; method ()f viscometry, 1 88. 
Stream-line filter for recovering used lubri- 
cating oil, 595-601. 

Stribcck : experiments with ball bearings, 
551. 

— permissible loads on ball bearings, 662, 

563. 

— stress in bearing balls, 550. 

Stroudley’s oil-testing machine, 451, 452. 
Sturney (see Rosmhain). 

“ Suet substitute (grease), 174. 

Sugden (S.) ; measurement of surface tension, 
29. 

“ Sulpljocarbon oil " (refuse olive oil), 148. 
Sulphuric acid, free, in refined rayie oil, 285, 
389. 

Sunflower oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidisability of, comparative, 354. 

refractive index of, 278. 

— — of mixed fatty acids from, 278. 

relraciometer value of, 279, 280. 

— — Reichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

H]jecifio gravity of, 250. 

Surface tension, effect of temperature on, 20. 

— - - measurement of, by capillary tube 

method, 21, 22. 

by drop-weight method, 24, 25. 

by film tension, 22, 23. 

by maximum bubble pressure 

method, 29. 

— by methods of Devaux, Laagm lir, 

and Adam, 25-29. 

by wetted plate, 23, 24. 

— — nature and cause of, 8, 13, 21. 

of solids, 16. 

theory of, 13. 

Surfaces, friction (see Bearin^i). 

— friction, burnishing of, 528. 

— polished, structure of, 32, 33. 

Tauliabue’s standard oil-freezer, 267. 

Talc as lubricant, 178, 180. 

Tallow, acetyl value of, 326. 

— acid, free, in, 286, 397. 

— characters, general, and sources of, 154, 

155. 

— composition of, 155. 

— constants of genuine, 389. 

— iodine value of, 329, 397. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

— melting-point of, 273. 

— melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

— refraotive index of, 278. 
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Tallow, refiwMstive index of mixed f att3r acids 
from, 278. 

refraotometer value of, 278, 280. 

— Beiobert and Reicherfc*Mei«8l values of, 

ai9. 

— rendeting of, 154. 

— saponification value of, 301, 397. 

— specific gravity of, 250. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 251. 

— snsj^nded (insoluble) impurities in, 397. 

~ testing of, systematic, 397-399. 

— unsaponifiaUe matter in, iH»r cent., 311. 

— valuation of, by the “ titer test,” 399 

— viscosity of, 235. 

— water in, 397. 

** Tallow compound (manufactured grease), 
174. 

Tallow oil, acid, fice, in, 399. 

— — chaiacters, general, of, 155. 

— composition of, l.)5. 

constants of genuine, 389. 

expression of, from tallow, 155. 

iodine value of, 329, 399. 

lubi leant used for mixing with mineral 

oil, 143. 

— - Maumenc thermal value t)f, 399. 

— - “ rofractoineter value of, 280, 399. 

~ — solidifying-poiiit of, 399. 

specific giaiity of, 399. 

tf'&ting of, 399, 400. 

viscosity of, 399. 

(see also Aninw.1 oil). 

— oleine ” and tjillow “ sU^aiine,’’ 15.>. 

Tar oil, detection and estimation of, in mineral 

oils, 377. 

Taylor (Wilson) ; experiments on adhesion, 
13. 

Tea seed oil, source and general characters of, 
' 149, 150. 

Testing of lubricants, systematic, by chemical 
and physical methods. 382 410. 

and surfaces by frictional methods (see 

Frictional teHinff). 

Thermal tests (see Biomine ^ Mavmeni), 
Thickened oils (see Blown oiU), 

Thoemer ; iodine value of tallow, 397. 

Thole (F. B.) ; improvement of lubricating 
oils by use, 366 

— (see Ihinatan). 

Thomsen (T. C.) j colour of oils in relation to 
carbon deposits, 282. 

— lubricants used for air-craft and road motor 

engines, 578. 

— lubrication of gas engines, 577. 
memorandum on cutting lubricants, etc., 

169. 

^ idicheirs cup and ball viscometer, 220. 
Thomson (C. H.) ; chemical and physical 
changes caused by blowing oils, 159, 
160, 162, 163. 

— estimation of unsaponifiable matter, 305. 
Thomson (and BaQantyne) $ acidity of castor 

oil, 287. 

.of sperm ail, 287 

ohemieal and physical changes Oimscd 

by oib, 150, 160. 

^ sjpeo^ temperature reaotlqn» 

^ lodlsni^ value of 802, 


Thomson (and Soriey); estimation of unt 
saponifiable matter, 305. 

Thorpe (and Rodger) ; viscosity of water, 103. 
Thrc&all’s automatic hibrioator for looomo* 
tives, 466. 

Thurston (R, H.) ; commercial valuation of 
lubricants, 615. 

— theory of lubrication, 92. 

Thurston’s oil-testing machine, 434-447. 
Tilston’s automatic forced lubricator, 535. 
Timkiii roller bearings, British, 560. 
Tintometer (sec Lovibond). 

Tipler ; analyses of commercial palm oils, 152. 

— acidity of palm oil, 286, 

Titer test, 272, 273, 399. 

of mixed fatty acids (fti6te), 274. 

“ Tobin ” bronre, 500. 

Tocher ; test tor sesam^ oil, 350. 

Tolman (and Munson) ; characteristics of 
lard oils, 401. 

free acid in lard oils, 400. 

saponification value of olive oil, 303. 

test for lard oil in olive oil, 394. 

“ Tonicol,” 291. 

Tools, lubrication of cutting*, 546. 

Tortelli (and Ruggori) ; estimation of araohis 
oil in olive oil, ,340. 

jiercentage of arachidic acid in arachis 

oil. 341, 342. 395. 

Tower (Beauchamp), experiments on pivot 
friction, 97-102. 103-105, 543, 644. 

— machine used in researches on journal 

friction, 447, 448. 

— resean'hes on disc and collar friction, 427, 

542. 

on journal frjption, 2, 93, 107, 108, 518- 

621, 523. 

Tower's * disc and collar friction- testing 
machines, 427, 428. 

— journal friction-testing machine, 447, 448. 
Traction engines, lubrication of, 579. 

Tractors, lubricants used for, 578. 

Train oil, comparative oxidi^bllity of, 354. 
Transformer oils, sludging test for, 366-368. 
Trimmings (see 

Trotter oil, frictional tests with, 56. 

Trouton; hysteresis effects in plastic and 
viscous flow, 82. 

Tsujimoto ; squalene ip shark^Hvet oil, 302, 
311. 

Tufts (see CHll). 

Tung oil, freezing-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty adds frpxm 329^ 

Maumen5 value of, 337. 

melting- and soHdifying.pdntddfmi^ 

fatty adds from, 274. 

refractive of, 27a 

— — refractomietor vahio of, 280. 

— — saponifioation vahie of, 301* 

spedfio gravity cl, 250. 

— ungaponifiable matter i% MW 
Tmrbine bearings, mineral Oifis itsed foe; 

57A . 

^ hafdmims 49A 48A * -i . ; 

m . / 
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Twitohell; {irooeaB lot deterinhmttoti pf ro^in 
aoi^ (oolophoj;^y), 315 ^317, 

Typewrite?*, lubricant used for, 674* 

XJlzikb (see Bmedikt), 

D^otuosity of eolids, importance of, in lubri- 
cation, %t 6, 6, 94. 

Unaaponifiable matters, composition and 
identification of, ^7-^313. 

estimation of, 302-307. 

examination of, by acetylation process, 

319-321. 

from sperm oil and solid waxes, 312. 

identification of hydrocarbons in, 307, 

303. 

identification of wax alcohols in, 308- 

312. 

Unwin ; method of measuring hardness, 493. 

— relative hardness of metals and allojrs 
{tabh), 493. 

“ Urteer ” (low temperature tar), 138. 


** Vacuum ” waste-oil filter, 589. 

Valenta ; charaoteristios of bone fat, 398. 

— - estimation of rosin oil in mineral oil, 375. 

— dimethyl sulphate test for tar oil in mineral 

oil 377. 

“ Valor waste-oil filter, 589. 

Vaseline, iodine value of, 331. 

— as lubricant, 567. 

Vegetable oils, distinction of, from animal 
oils, 310, 311. 

— — used for lubrication, list of, 142. 

— — (see Fnittf o%h). 

Vertical shaft {tarings, 537. 

Villavecchia (and Fabric) ; furfural test for 

sesam^ oil, 349. 

Vince ; friction researches, 40. 

Vinci (Leonardo da) ; friction experiment, 40. 
Viacom,” for thickemng mineral oils, 166, 
378. 

Viscometer, absolute, used for measuring 
glycerol- water viscosities, 190-193. 

— Ooleman-Archbutt, 206--209, 

^ Ih>o]ittle*B torsion, 218-220. 

— Engkr's standard, 216-217. 

— Engler-Kunkler, 217-218. 

— Lidstone’s mercurial, 209->211. 

— BflfichelFs cup and ball, 220. 

— 0«twaid*s, 202, 203 

— Eedwood^s standard, 203-206. 

— Khodin’s, 202. 

— SayboltV universal, 2ll’-215. 

Viscometer conversion tables, 22(K222. 
Viscometers, calibration of, with glycerol and 

water, 224-229. 

Visoometry, absolute, British standSird method 
of, 203, 299, 617-024. 

— absolute classified, 188. 

^ oommemal, 200-236. 

— BmseuSle^s absolute method of, 188-190. 

Viscosity, Bdiiuh standard of da* 

In shsohtte un^, 293, Ol?- 
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Viscosity, computation of average head in 
determining, 87. 

— conversion tables for the Bugler, Redwood, 

and Sayb{>]t viscometers, 220-222. 

— definition of, 75. 

— difference between physical and mechani- 

cal, 80, 81. 

— effects of temperature and pressure on, 82, 

190, 199, 200. 

— energy corrections in determining, 84-88. 

— nature of, 72. 

— of glycerol- water solutions at 20® C., 193- 

199. 

— of various oils in poises {table 230-235. 

— of water at 20® C., 193, 197. 

determination of, at 20® C., 192, 193. 

— standard (l.P.T.) method of determining, 

with the R^wood viscometer, 203- 
206. 

— temperature curves, 229, 234, 236. 

Viscous fiow and lubrication, 73. 

between parallel planes having differ- 
ential motion, 73-75. 

— — by gravity between fixed planes, 76-79. 

conditions determining steady, 83, 84. 

through capillary tubes, 79-80. 

Volatile fatty acids, estimation of, 317-319. 
A^)latility and flash-points compared, 261 , 384. 

— Archbutt’s method of determining, 269 -261. 

— standard method of dotermming, 258, 259. 

— of lubricating oils, 258-261. 

Wakefield’s A.C. lubricator, 481. 

— Eureka lubricator, 481. 

— mechanical lubricatoi*, 468-472. 

— waste- oil filter, 589. 

Walker (and Robertshaw) ; estimation of 
rosin oil in mineral oil, 374. 

Waller; chemical reactions of the iodine 
absorption process, 332. 

Walnut oil, acetyl value of, 324. 

freenng-point of, 268. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 329. 

melting- and solidify ing-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidation of, increase of weight during, 

365, 357. 

refractive index of, 278. 

refractometer value of, 279, 280. 

Eeichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

specific gravity of, 260. 

Wartha ; corrosive action of oleic acid upon 
iron, 289, 

Watch bearings, 529. 

Watches, lubrication of, 574. 

I Watch-glass test for oxidising property of 
! oilB, 353, 

Watoh-oil, Kelley’s, results of examination of, 

158. 

Water, ae lubricant, anti-lubricant, etc., 88, 
60S 

— delMilr'of, at iM00<* C. {tabk), 248. 

— . deteonon and esUmation of. in oOs and 
greases* 380, 381. 

viscosity at 20® C., dstenaamation of, 

mm 
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'Wa.UiT&l tk ^. ) ; i^idation (asphalt formation) 
testat^ineral lubricating oils, 362- 

w4xes, composition of , 141. 

— estimation of unsaponifiablo matter in, 

303-307. 

— distinction of, from fats and oils, 141. 

— iodine values of {UtOle), 329. 

— melting-points of ( table) ^ 273. 

— properti(‘s of mixed alcohols obtained from 

(table), 312. 

— results obtained by acetylation of mixed 

alcohols from, 320. 

— sajK>nification values of, 301. 

— Hjxjcific gravities at (K) ' h\ of, 2o(>. 

— unsaponifiablc matter in, per cent,, 311. 
Wear, estimation of losses due to, 610. 

— of cj'lindrical In^aiings, 118 . 

— (rtdative) of lead bron/e bt'ariugs, 498, 499. 
M’^elding of metals, 34, 35, 

Millington ; on friction of railway veliicles, 
44. 

Mills (A. C.) ; waste-oil filter, 588. 

M^ells ; researches on soap-bubble films, 17. 
Mills (H. M.) ; cost ot Jubiicants, 587. 

Wells (and Southcombe) ; “(Icrm Proce.ss ” 
for improving mineral lubricating oils, 
288-294. 

m(*asurement of surface tciusion, 24. 

Westinghousc ; experiments on brake friction, 
47-49. 

M’eston (see Fryer), 

Mistphal balance (h 3 ^drost«tic), for deter- 
mining specific gravity, 242- 244. 
Mitting of solids by liquids, 17, 18. 

Whale oil, characters of, as lubricant, 156. 

— — distinction of, from sperm oil, 156. 

iodine value of, 329. 

of mi-xed fattj' acids from, 329. 

melting- and solidifving-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

oxidisability of, comparative, 351. 

refractive index of, 278. 

rcfractometer value of, 279, 280. 

Keichert value of, 319. 

saponification value of, 301. 

sources of, 156. 

specific gravity of, 250. 

of mixed fatty acids from, 251. 

unsaponifiable matter in, per cent., 311. 

M’hetham ; experiments on viscous flow, 82. 
M^hite (sec Bingham). 

White metals for bearings, 503-513. 

— (see Antifriction alleys). 

Whitworth ; on the adhesion of metals, 33, 
34. 

Wicks, examination of, 606. 

— flow of lubricants through, 19. 

— lifting power of, 19, 609, 610. 

Wiederhoid ; detection Of ro.sin oil in mineral 

oil, 374. 

Wijs ; reactions occurring in Hubl’s iodine 
process, 327. 

Wijs’ process for determining the iodine value, 
332. 


Mllberforce ; correction for kinetic energy 
(viscomefry), 86. 

Mllcox waste-oil filfi*r, 589. 

Wilhelmey ; measurement of superficial 
tension, 23. 

M^ilkie (J. M.) ; estimation of unsaponifiable 
matter, 305, 306. 

M^ill (sec Reimer). 

“M'illans* tyjK}” high-speed engines, crank 
chamber lubrication of, 576. 

M'ilson (and Allibone) ; criticism of the stand- 
ard sludging test, 368. 

critique of the carbon residue tost, 365. 

researches on mineral lubricating oils, 

137. 

M'ilson (and Barnard) ; friction tests ot “ Germ 
Process " oils, 292. 

Wilson (A. J.) ; recovery of used lubricating 
oil, 587. 

Wilson (J. \'eitch) ; acid, free, in sperm oils, 
287. 

characters of blown oils, 159. 

— - flash-point of sperm oil, 404. 

— - - flash-points and volatility of oils, 254, 

258. 

lubrication of oil engines, 577. 

— oiliness of lubricants, 5. 

temjierature and time of blowing oils, 

158, 159. 

Windaus (and Hauth); melting-point of 
stigmasterol, 310. 

— (and Welsch); melting-point of brassi- 

casterol, 310. 

Wolff (C. E.), (see Dcclcy). 

M^ood for bearings, 513. 

^V"oodbu^y ; grease v, oil as lubricant, 567. 
M’'o(>ls, siphoning power of, compared, 609, 
610. 

M"ool-fat, characteristics and identification 
of mixed alcohols from, 309, 312, 
321. 

— - estimatit)n of, in pn sence of mineral oil, 

321. 

of unsaponifiable matter in, 305. 

— iodine value of, 329. 

of mixed alcohols from, 329. 

— melting-point of, 273. 

— melting- and solidifying-points of mixed 

fatty acids from, 274. 

— Reichert-Meissl value of, 319. 

— saponification value of, 301. 

— specific gravity of, 250. 

of mixed alcohols from, 251. 

— unsaponifiable matter in, per cent., 311. 

— viscosity of, 235. 

M'^ool-wax, acetyl value of, 326. 

Wright (Alder) ; reduction of specific gravity 
to a vacuum, 247, 

Young (Jas.); spontaneous ignition of oily 
rags, etc., 369. 

Young (Thos.) ; on molecular adhesion, 73. 

Zeiss’ butyro-refraotometer, 277-279. 

“ Zero ” metal, 436. 
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